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In consequence of the great demand for form* volume* of 4 
Asiatic Journal, the Proprietors have reprinted su<K 
as were out of print; the Public may, therefore, be now 
with complete s-ets of the Work, from its commencement 
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Late Senior Chaplain of the Hon. Company’s Establishment at Fort fFHKlUH. 


of the life which we are now 
in part to trace, all theiaciMfSM 
are drawn from a full and valuabk 
piece of clerical biography, (p,\ 
titled, “ Memorial Sketches of i. 

Rev. David Brown, with 
of his Sermons preached,, tdf.fi 
cutta.” It appears from ti| 
face that the first piece ar.gul 

„„ to the excellence of the 

The tenor of a life of minister by bis widow. 13e«kifl*}MD 
produced results articles announced in the -3 

the ample but not diffuse venoms, ij" 
which bears the title of Memorial. 
Sketches, contains five seta of «p» 's' 

tracts from Mr. Brown’s papers, 
including those from his journal 
and correspondence. The signature 
to the preface discloses the editor 
of the whole to be the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, of King’s-college, 
bridge. 

The Rev. Dw 
years the provost 
College, was bant, 
ofl7(>2,nearl 
of Yorkshire, 
parents are 
ment, and 1 ' 
ones 


What pen can answer all the 
yet unsatisfied claims of deceased 
worth or surviving admiration ? In 
the civil and military branches of 
the Company’s service, the num- 
bers of distinguished individuals, 
whose names are remembered with 
honor by the present generation, 
far exceed those of whom bio- 
graphic notices can be handed to 
posterity, 
public service 
which are not forgotten ; but the 
particular steps were not traced 
for public instruction by a witness- 
ing friend. On many previous oc- 
casions we have explored the best 
accessible sources, in order to at- 
tain a correct summary of the life 
and actions of the statesman and 
the soldier, the scholar and the 
traveller ; and in several instances, 
original manuscript communica- 
tions have enabled us to present 
some substantial additions to the 
information previously extant in 
relation to the subject of the me- 
moir ; in others, the series of au- 
thentic ipaterials wrought into a 
brief narrative, has been a new 
structure from the foundation. But 
Asiatic Journ. — No, 4S. 
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rious turn of mind, and was dis- 
tinguished among his connections 
for his amiable disposition and 
thirst for knowledge. 

At about eleven years of age, 
whilst on a journey under the eye 
' rf h» friends, he fell into the 
igpapany of a minister, who was 
tck by bis intelligent enquiries 
t. remarks. The stranger de- 
fto know for what line of life 
‘friend* were educating him ; 
is parents answered, that as he 
* ho great disposition to be 
1 in bis father’s farm, they 
(Tprobably apprentice him to 
t country tradesman, perhaps 
SBggist. The clergyman repl ied , 
think be is destined to a higher 
. more important profession ; 
’*3fOO will entrust him with 
Lyesr or two, I will give 
|M> preparatory attention ne* 
y„t» his passing through a 
ff school, which may fit 
■iff college, and lead to his 
— ;the ennreh.” His parents 
[ this liberal proposal ; and 
^ David resided under the 
j$Kte tuition of his new friend at 
Shrbptough, till he removed to 
„ ' to attend the public grammar 
1 then governed by the Kev. 
Milner. 

t master and scholar con- 
a mutual esteem. After 
C the usual term of preparatory stu- 
dies, David Brown proceeded to 
Cambridge, and was entered at 
Magdalen College. He became 
ardently attached to academical 
pursuits, and found in the society 
to which he was introduced many 
congenial minds. Under much in- 
terruption from severe illness, he 
successively renewed his applica- 
tion to the usual course of classical 
and theological studies, cultivating 
those qualifications for entering the 
church which the handmaid sci- 
confer; but from this 
graduation he was un- 
called away by the 
lawsoli cited appointment 
~ oCce in India, the 
of an institution 
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at Calcutta for educating the or- 
phan children of indigent officers 
deceased, belonging to that set- 
tlement. 

The manner in which the over- 
ture commenced, the friendly in- 
fluence which induced him to ac- 
cept it, and the munificent assist- 
ance which enabled him to go to 
India under the Company’s pa- 
tronage, will be best unfolded by 
taking the particulars from his own 
papers. 

During his residence at college, 
he corresponded with a friend, in 
London, on serious subjects, and 
related some successful efforts he 
had made to do good among the 
poor and destitute. That friend 
communicated his letters to Major 
Mitchell of the Hon. Company’s 
service : the major wished to be 
acquainted with Mr. Brown, from 
a desire to serve him, and intro- 
duced himself by letter, before 
Mr. Brown had even heard of 
his name. The original letter re- 
mains in the possession of the fa- 
mily. The following are extracts 
from it : 

“ To Sir. D. Brown. 

“ Sir : — If there be any. obligation non - 
fyrred on you by the application contained 
in this letter, you owe it entirely to our 
common friend ; for it is in consequence 
of the very high opinion I have conceived 
of your character and capacity, from the 
favorable mention of both in the course 
of many conversations with yonr estima- 
ble correspondent, that I have been in- 
duced to write you this letter. 

“ The officers belonging to the army in 
Bengal have formed themselves into a so- 
ciety, for the benevolent purpose of sup- 
porting, educating, and introducing into 
life the orphans of both sexes belonging 
to iudigeut deceased officers of that set- 
tlement: they have twenty-five male, and 
twenty-one female children under their 
care in Bengal. Their inteutions are to 
send thise children to be educated in 
England when they arrire at a certain 
age" but a3 they propose to have a super- 
intendent of the institution in India, 
they have authorized a captain of the 
Beu^l army, lately arlived in England, 
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and on the point of re-embarking for 
India, to look out for a married young 
gentleman (a clergyman In preference) 
to proceed to [udia in one of the ships 
of this season. As the gentleman em- 
barks for India in ten days, you must 
make an immediate choice. I have pre- 
vailed on him to wait for your answer 
until Thursday morning ; and if you have 
thoughts of accepting the offer, it will be 
necessary for you to come to town 
without the loss of a moment. You will 
probably have until the beginning of 
April to get yourself ready, before which 
1 should hope it would be in your power 
. to take orders ; because, though that is 
, not au indispensable condition, it would 
yet be eligible ou every account. I am 
aware that you are at present a batchelor, 
and it must rest wholly with yourself if 
you could acquire the other requisite for 
the situation between this time and your 
embarkation. I give this to your friend 
tp forward, and am, with esteem. Sir, 

“ Your’s, &c. 

“ A. Mitchell.” 

London, Feb. 1785.” 

The private papers of Mr. 
Brown connect all the parts of the 
narrative. 

« When this letter reached me 
at college, I was just recovering 
from a long indisposition. There 
were many objections immediately 
occurred to me ; I foresaw them 
all at a rapid glance, and settled 
in my mind that I might decline 
the offer with a good conscience : 
above all, I was too young for 
priest’s orders, and without ordi- 
nation I was resolved to accept of 
no service or situation whatever. 
I acquainted some of my serious 
friends with the import of the 
major’s letter, and my sentiments 
upon it. They differed from me 
in judgment ; they thought it was 
the voice of Providence, and that 
so unexpected and singular an ap- 
plication ought not to be dis- 
regarded.” 

The Rev. Mr. Romaine also, 
wrote a letter to his parents, avow- 
ing that if the same offer had been 
made to him at the same age, he 
would gladly have accepted it. 



Mr. Brown was introduced to the 
major on the 15th February, and to 
Captain Fitzpatrick, the agent for 
the institution, two days after- 
wards. The captain, expecting tof 
sail, wished to have the articles <4$ 
agreement filled up ; but how Wii 
the major surprised to find he hid 
misunderstood the offer, tbattheig 
were no fewer than five hundrC 
children of the orphan establili 
ment, and that the salary wasc& 
siderably less than he had/f 
stated : however, this 1 
obstacle was easily 
since a larger field oft 
was thus opened ta his ” , , 

Brown signed the artiehttof 
ment, upon proviso- that hi 
obtain orders, without 
was determined not to go. s ' .. 

“ I waited,” says he, * Off „ 
Lowth, the bishop of L 
asking to be ordained to go abro* 
he answered flatly, thatne iM|| 
never ordain another man 
abroad ; for that he bad ordufta 
several for the colonies, who wtffi 
wards remained lounging about th#: 
town, a disgrace to the cloth. * -iijgj 
“ On coming out, I said ta xoj . 
new friend the major, * Well, t4fi8. 
business is at an end ; to-nnwthW 
I return to Cambridge.’ He said* \ 

4 let us call on the Bishop of Lan-, ’> 
daft' (Dr. Watson) ; he is a liberal 
man, and will give us his advice. 
W’e did so ; and on his hearing the 
circumstances of our bad success 
with my lord of London, he re- 
gretted our disappointment, wished 
well to the plan, and observed : 
that if his grace of Canterbury saw 
no impropriety in his ordaining 
me, after having been refused by 
Dr. Lowth, he would do it most 
cheerfully ; and he advised me to 
see the archbishop, which 1 lost 
no time in doing, and hemott eat*’ 
dially approved l 
“ I set off fbrj 
following day. 
papers which tl 
me to j 

agrfhn 

BS 
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he appearing now to feel some he- 
sitation on the subject, I caught 
at it, and said, ‘ my lord, I am sa- 
tisfied, I shall return to college; 
for my views have been to the mi- 
nistry, and without ordination I 
shall not go to India, whatever 
are made me.’ After a pause, 
he said he would ordain 
that he would too have 
me priest’s orders the day 
if I had been of age to 
them. He appointed the 
for my examination, and 
me the day after.” 
feSpn the second of March Mr. 
Mb was elected a correspond- 
member of the society for 
^noting Christian knowledge. 
**' ' these reverend gentlemen 
fl&ad presents of books, and 
y mark of attention ; and the 
„ addressed a recommenda- 
’ fetter, of which he was the 
.. to the court of directors, 
betime afterwards, when the 

E had received satisfactory tes- 
ials of his character and qua- 
•latinm, they gave him three 
jttndred guineas for the expenses 
lithe voyage, which were paid in 
■twee. The magnitude of this 
s&Mjeeded his hopes ; the grate- 
limpresaion was never effaced. 
SPSInle some unexpected dif- 
ficulties, and the necessity of 
waiting for a passage, detained him 
In England, he kept a journal of 
daily occurrences, from which we 
have taken some passages relating 
to his intimate concerns. As we 
have seen, it was wished that the 
superintendant of the Bengal Or- 
phan establishment should go out a 
married man : to this, Mr. Brown 
•aw no objection, and accordingly 
offered his hand to a lady to whom 
he had been some time warmly at- 
tached, and who was every way 
**i J of him; she was a Miss 
of very respectable con- 
ht Hull. They were mar- 
4th of March 1785, in 
at 

|t. appears that 

jadec ©session- 
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ed them to experience some tem- 
porary delay and embarrassment. 
The journal says, (p. 166,) “ I am 
now to reside in Chelsea, and have 
very little money and food to pro- 
vide for my wife and self.” 

During his stay in England, he 
performed the office of curate at 
Chelsea church. His means of 
living comfortably and respect- 
ably while he had to remain in this 
country, and of adequate prepa- 
ration for the voyage to India, and 
the due discharge of his calling 
there, were consulted and extend- 
ed by the spontaneous and un- 
ostentatious assistance of many sin- 
cere and closely attached friends ; 
time would fail us to enumerate 
them all, and it would displease 
many still living to have their 
names mentioned. Some of them, 
imitating the friends of Job after his 
recovery, made him gifts, and others 
volunteered small loans : their con- 
tributions did not aim to confer 
opulence, but to make the good 
of the day competent to a full 
blessing ; and Mr. BroWn, as he 
ultimately had the ability to make 
returns with interest, treated all 
these friendly advances equally as 
loans, where he cotdd shew this 
honorable remembrance of such 
kindness without offence. 

The passage to Calcutta was 
completed in seven months. On 
Sunday the 18th of June 1786, 
he entered upon his charge as 
chaplain of the military orphan 
establishment. The interests of 
so many children demanded his 
zeal, and he watched over them 
with affection. 

Within a few days after arriving, 
he was nominated chaplain to a 
brigade in Fort William. During 
the voyage, he had begun the 
study of Bengallee, and amidst 
these active labours he continued 
the pursuit of this acquirement. 

In 1?87, he superadded to his 
engagements the services of the 
mission church. The orphan in- 
stitution was then altogether on 
the bank of the river opposite 
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Calcutta. Thus he officiated at 
three distant points in succession 
every Sunday. 

He undertook the charge of the 
mission church without any remu- 
neration whatever, at a time when, 
without his voluntary ministry 
there, its doors must have been 
closed and the congregation dis- 
persed. After he had filled that 
vacant pulpit about seven months, 
the managers of the orphan institu- 
tion did not deem his assumption 
of the charge and service of the 
mission church compatible with 
his primary engagement as super- 
intendant of their school ; and 
while they declared themselves to 
be impressed with a just sense of 
the laudable motives which led 
him to officiate in that congrega- 
tion, they insisted on his either re- 
linquishing the charge of it, or ter- 
minating his engagement with 
them. With the unanimous advice 
of his religious friends, he per- 
severed in that course which 
amounted to a reluctant choice of 
the latter alternative, and was dis- 
missed by the management in Au- 
gust 1788. 

While he resided at the orphan 
house, he had established a charity 
school at his own charge, and un- 
der his own superintendance, for 
such native children as were aban- 
doned by their parents at a time of 
famine ; but on his quitting that 
establishment, he had no means 
for continuing that school, being 
unable to fill up the vacancies oc- 
casioned by removal or death. 

On separating from the orphan 
institution, he received private pu- 
pils into his own house. He de- 
lighted in the work of educating 
youth, and his domestic academy 
was much in request. He also 
executed with great attention the 
duty of inspecting visitor to a 
School then supported by the old 
charity fund, but now consumed 
with the free school of Calcutta. 
He moreover attended the hospi- 
tal and jail, on fixed days, to im- 
part religious instruction. 


In 1794, he received a new ac- 
cession of professional duty, in the 
appointment of chaplain to the 
presidency ; and now on each re- 
turning Sunday he preached one* ,! e) 
at the presidency church, without ,\ 
relaxing in his previous engage- i 
ments to officiate once before tJni V * 
garrison and twice to the missw% 
congregation: he delivered f““- ' 
sides a weekly lecture, end. 
tended to the catechetical instil 
tion of children. 

Mr. Brown had now been t jnt 
the eyes of three successive ! 
vernors-general,Lord Teignmq 
Marquis Cornwallis,' and a“'~' 
Wellesley; and he found 
favour from them all. 
the last founded the * 

Fort William, of which hie 
pointed Mr. Brown the , ” 

The celebrated Dr. Claudtas j 
chanan was nominated 
time vice-provost; they Mil 
eoadjutors as chaplains, ~ 
ported the duties attached 
new dignities with zeal 


diality. - > .**2 

The provost saw in thk 4i 
tion a sphere of large utility 
to him, into which he 
alacrity. The first formation eSt ^ 
arrangement of a collegiate est#» 
blishment brought with it new -da- 
ties to exercise both the mind and 
the body, the nerve of applica- 
tion and the eye of superintend- 
ance. Under his care a striking 
improvement was effected in the 
deportment of the students ; the 
rules of the college induced them 
to be regular in attendance on the 
public services of the church, the 
system of conduct in morals was 
gradually improved, the Unprin- 
cipled tide of debt was stemmed* 
and the culture of talents becainft 
the prevailing taste. ^ 

Tbe Civil Faild rose out ttC’w B k 
college, and was insatutedd*%*- ; 
nour of marriage. T “ 


t-h" 


redound greatly to 
the write* pa 
bl 

and 
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It was impossible for him, with 
this additional responsibility, to 
continue the daily labour of per- 
forming the surplice-duties of the 

K esidency. These accordingly 

resigned to the junior chaplain, 
*ith the entire emolument accru- 
t liig from them. 

had still enough of ministe- 
and other labours to prove 
jYltfs invincible zeal, industry, and 
'^etBOverancc. He had been at in- 
f&rvals tried by much domestic 
Jfaid private affliction, and by many 
.^huneties and mortifications. By 
ie effect of all these and an en- 
abling climate, his naturally 
Iranfe constitution was at length 
'Sensibly impaired ; and having now 
Hfetulea about twenty years in In- 
lb hO bad become subject to se- 
lls attacks of fever. These often 
* him very low ; but bis 
■onr and alacrity of spirit was 
namately restored. 

Among the incidents which had 
Sfepressedhim, was the loss of ma- 
lty valued friends by death. His 
fiat beloved wife, who suffered 
the returns of the hot sea- 
rn, could not be induced to go to 
Ibgland without him. She at 
angth sunk under the recurrence 
, --foebility, in July 1794. After 
’ iwo^rears widowhood, he thought 
It his duty again to marry, and 
fixed his choice on the daughter 
of Capt. Cowley, of the Bengal 
infantry, a lady well known to 
his first wife, who knew and 
admired her, and had often said 
to her husband, in her exube- 
rance of concern for him : “ How 
happy would Miss Cowley make 
you ! I wish you none other, should 
it please God to take me from you.” 
Mur. Brown’s second marriage took 
place 19th July 1796. 

His correspondence with his 
.-* friends in England was at one time 
>- utmost totally suspended; so did 
^/ /gffiicati oa to the high duties, for 
of which he was re* 
fpraMilMib absorb hit attention. At 
length be WWI constrained to take 
;■* his public 


labours, by the decision of the 
lion. Court of Directors to remodel 
the college of Fort William, on a 
diminished scale of establishment 
and expenditure, and so to lessen 
the number of the students as to 
render the higher appointments un- 
necesaTy. Among the offices an- 
nulled was that of provost, which 
he had held nearly seven years. 

Such are the grounds for dimi- 
nishing the establishment stated in 
the orders from home. 

Extract from a Public General Letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, dated 
21st May 1806. 

Para. 6. — “ We think the writers may 
complete their studies in the oriental 
branches, in one year, at the college at 
Calcutta, provided they devote their time 
and attention exclusively to this object. 
The expense, therefore, of the institution 
may be reduced within a much more li-' 
mited scale than at present. 

7 . — “ Considered upon these principles, 
it will be unnecessary to continue the of- 
fices of provost and vice- provost : all re- 
quisite superintendence may be found in 
the professors, or in occasional visitations 
of the governor-general or the members 
of the council.” 

Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart, was then 
the Governor-general and the vi- 
sitor of the college. To him Mr. 
Brown addressed a paper, of which 
it will be enough to cite the prin- 
cipal passages, to manifest the dis- 
interested concern which he dis- 
played on the occasion. 

“ Hon. Sir; — From conviction that I 
cannot devote my time and attention more 
usefully in the service of the hoti. Compa- 
ny, than by promoting the success of their 
collegiate institution, 1 am induced to of- 
fer the continuance of my superintend- 
ence, if my doing so be thought eligible, 
and to officiate without Salary, if that is 
considered necessary by the government 
under present circumstances. 

“ In making this proposal, I am more 
actuated by moral feeling than by any 
other.^ As head of a numerous family, I 
feel for the best interests of the rising ge- 
neration. The vast difference between 
even imperfect discipline and no disci- 
pline, must be obvious to the mind of 
every parent. Restraint, in [mint of ex- 
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pense alone, must be considered as no 0 f provost to th col j W ith 

small advantage in a distant country, a.; ' , s . , . la 


small advantage in a distant country, 
where the habit of contracting debt, and 
the danger of native influence, are so 
prevalent. 

. “ The settled state of the college, 
tinder the vigilant inspection of the go- 
vernor-general, during the last year, 
enabled me to make reports very satis- 
tactory, and highly creditable to the insti- 
tution. The agitation which again pre- 
vails has produced, within a few weeks, 
considerable irregularity, as appears from 
the returns of the professors ; and there 
are other symptoms of rapid departure 
front the rules of the college, which 
nothing but established discipline, en- 
forced with more rigour than has here- 
tofore been found necessary, can check. 

Fort H'llliam, 23d Dec. 1H06.” 

The government did not judge 
proper to depart from the letter of 
the orders received, and to ac- 
cept his spirited overture, until the 
further pleasure of the court should 
be known. The circle of his public 
labours was thus suddenly circum- 
scribed. Some time afterwards, 
the appointment of a chaplain 
to the mission church relieved 
him from over-strained efforts in 
another field, and salutary leisure 
seemed within his reach. From 
the year 1809 he had little occu- 
pation in Calcutta, besides that 
which arose from his chaplaincy, 
and voluntary services in the mis- 
sion church to assist the new 
pastor. 

He considered himself as placed 
by Divine Providence in every of- 
fice to which he was called, so long 
as there was work for him to do in . 
it ; but when the plain commission I 
ceased, he considered the call to 1 


’ this succour he was enabled to 
1 continue his pious care of his 
5 parents, by a liberal support while 
he lived. 

’ About this period a new fielfc 
for exertion opened to him, St#" 
’ aiding the operations of the bib 
and church-mission societies/ 
Asia. He was the first whotyJ 
invited to be their secretartij 
| office which he zealously filled. 

And now to educate bfik ; 
family demanded from * "^7 
sing attention. . In one; ’ 
letters, dated 1810 , he 
changed my exalted 
of provost to a c: n r~ . 
humble occupation «f. w " 
ter to my awn c’ lZ. \ 
languages of the _ * * 
tures, Mr. Brown r ~ 
matical helps for theiruutfjnig 
and with the extended {„* 
facilitating bible translating 
commenced a polyglot * 
lary of several eastern 
ges, accompanied with 
Latin. ■ 

Hc had acquired, from the 
brated Yuseph Emin, an 
of the language of ArmBjj|ibJ| 
attributed to its radical psesfc 
remains of the tongue spoken 
the immediate descendants f*»8K 
the family of Noah. The learned, 
natives represent it to be the parent 
of the Persian, and to surpass it 
in sweetness. In another letter 
Mr. Brown observes: 

“ We must not quit Calcutta, the 
Athens of the East, without some know- 
ledge of the Armenian tongue. The Ar- 
menian is the version of the scriptures. 


cease : just as the day-labourer, above all others (except the S>riac), which 
employed only to plough the field, 1 should like to read '* 
dees not repine at not being permit- It was Mr. Brown’s design to 
ed to gather in the fruit, but cheer- give that impulse to hi* children’* 
fully turns to whatever other work minds which was calculated .to. 
his masterdirects him to pursue. cause them to proceed through 
The Court of Directors assigned life in the line which kt 
to Mr. Brown a pension in Ijjdia, in dia had been found pro cminemly:/ 
addition to his salary as chaplain, useful, that of making, literature 
in consideration of his disappoint- subordinate to basis***, Bu£j* 
ment in the abolition of the office as he had grounded them, -j[ 

- ’ ,, ,j 

• - f; ■!,-?& 



the cooperation of Asiatic assis- 
tants, in a comprehensive course 
of Oriental and European litera- 
ture, his health became too droop • 
ing to allow him to follow up his 
intention. 
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Madras struck on a sand-bank in 
her passage down the bay ; thus 
the trial of a voyage was frustra- 
ted, and the first favourable elfects 
on his health from enjoying a lit- 
tle sea air counteracted. He was 
Increasing symptoms of debility, brought back to Calcutta under 

but ^ stimulated bis application to ** train of adverse nir^nmstanrpc - 


wh 'ch he had to finish. 
!,; «» puW i cation of the first re- 
the Calcutta bible so- 
VaS t ^ le cr °wning labour 
"** J ‘fe. Having seen it cor- 
£ thrOU Z h the P ress > scarce- 
be said, “ Now no more 
** nd for m y doctor,” than 
s-fcft found his labor was to be 
/or on the 1 1th . of 
1812, the memorable fire 
ithe Serampore mission press 
tyed, with other works of 
Wt viihie, the whole impression 
4he -*eport, save two copies, 
which had been dispatched 
_ an hour before to the noble 
IjtMident of the British and fo- 
Mgn bible society ; and, with the 

- remaining one he had re- 

«loed, he again, without a mo- 
ts loss of time, set to work. 


a train of adverse circumstances ; 
even to sleeping, exposed to the 
insalubrious night air, on the open 
deck of the crowded schooner 
which conveyed the various pas- 
sengers from the grounded ves- 
sel. This, together with the want 
of proper sustenance, and all the 
comforts requisite for an invalid, 
greatly increased his weakness. In 
a word, it pleased God that he 
should be brought back to the bo- 
som of his family, and be sur- 
rounded by the objects of his ten- 
derest love, when his spirit was 
called hence. He was not again 
conveyed to his own abode ; but 
was received under the hospitable 
root of Mr. and Mrs. Harington,* 
at Chouringhee, with a view' to 
his receiving the first medical at- 
tentions. 

During the fortnight that he 


" curing tne lortmght that he 

his object through a lingered after returning from the 
ttfSdrh '"‘ en , se bo<ll, y scaring, ship, his recovery repeatedly ap- 
fi rC . P K at c dly an P eared hopeful. His last morning 
Jjgm ent view of death, he once was particularly calm, collected, 
his report through and resigned ; and his last breath 

ihekkJn,-, 

W6re removed from off his feelings, 
he was permitted an interval for 
some weeks of rapid and nearly 
perfect recovery, in which he 

tU . rnC< ,' h's thoughts to ms eyes, and raised his fei 
Christ,an know - hands - and still moved his lip 
ledge in the east. inward worship ; but his voice 

But approaching health sudden- heard no more ! 
ly vanished, and his disorder re- 
turned with fierce violence. At 
this period, under acute pain, for 
a while he persevered in attempt- 
's to keep his mind to the habit 
« useful exertion. At length he 
“wanted to go out tosea, for the 
of his health. The In- 


shewn him by his friends, and for 
the consolations showered upon 
him by bis heavenly father. While 
in the act of thus expressing gra- 
titude to God and man, he closed 
his eyes, and raised his feeble 

>s in 
was 

(To be continued.) 


.* of John Herbert Harington, Esq. 

f c »i'«'ons associated wilh attach- 


J «*«* he embarked for 


a.H/ii oMonv ycdis. He went out a 
writer in *^7 9. and at tne period of his quitting 
IndKi, the beginning of the present year, wum 
jj HI! 5tati ° n chief judge of the ccutt of 
b udder Dewaueeand Nizamut Adawlut. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir: — A chart and memoir of of Cargados Garajos in lat. 16° 4 1 ? 7 
the Madagascar Archipelago has south, long. 59 ° ,‘i 1 ' east, by chro- 
been lately published and dedi- nometcr. By these statements it 
cated to the Earl Bathurst by appears, that the southern limit of 
Governor Farquhar, a gentleman danger, or extremity of the reef, 
who has always exerted himself * 3 twenty-three or twenty-four 
for the prosperity of navigation and miles and a half in latitude farther’ 
commerce ; and with this view, no s °ulh than represented in the new 
doubt, and under the impression phart ; and that the southern limit’ 
of the superior accuracy of this in this chart is placed nearly 
chart, copies of it have been sent where the northern limit of dange#* 
to the Admiralty, and to the ought to be. ‘ f 

Court of Directors ofthe East-India 2d. Seychelle Islands. In the? 

Company. new chart, the most easterly gtoap?'^ 

A copy of the chart and me- of these islands are omitted; amonjr' 
moir, mentioned above, having which are Frigate’s Isle, 'JlnrM 
been handed to me by the Secre- Sisters, Felicitg, and Manm 
tary of this house; however painful Islands; which lie far to the east 
maj' be the task, I am very sorry ward of Mahe, the principal S vf" 
to be obliged to exhibit some dan- chelle Island, and being ritua^M 
gerous errors, and to caution na- on the windward part of the ' ^ 

vigators against trusting implicitly are consequently the first ' 
to it, lest they should be led into visible in approaching with 
situations of embarrassment. south-east trade wind; yet 

1st. Cargados Garajos. In the are not placed in the new cbr-* ' 
new chart, these dangers extend Sd. CapeAmbre. The ‘ ’ 
only from lat. 16° 15' to 16° 29]' extremity of Madagascar ^ ’ “ 

south, or fourteen miles and a in the new chart in lat. }4*Sl 
half extent in latitude; whereas, south, long. 50° 6' east. T«aj(' 
their real extent is from lat. 16° it in lat. 12° 2'south, long. 49? ’22?. 

17$' to 16° 53]' south, or thirty- east, by mean of three chrono*- 
six miles and a half in latitude, meters in a run of twelve days to 
according to a survey by Captain Bombay. The mean of observa- 
Harris of the royal navy, en- tions taken in several of the Com. 
graved by Captain Hurd, hydro- pany’s ships place it in long. 49 3 
grapher to the Admiralty, in March 25' east: and Mr. Stevens, an ex- 
1817. perienced officer and correct ob- 

The Cargados Garajos shoals server, made it in lat. 12® 2' south 
were visited in 1810 by his Ma- long. 49° 25' east, by mean of up- 
jesty’s ships Cornelia and Sir ward of two hundred lunar dis- 
Francis Drake ; and Lieut. J. Hen- tances measured up to the cape 
derson, an excellent observer, by chronometers. Hence it ap- 
made the north islet anchorage in pears, that Cape Ambre is placed 
lat. 16° 27]' south, long. 59° 39' forty-one miles too far east in the 
east ; and the south islet ancho- new chart ; which is of serious 
rage in lat. 16° 27' south, long, consequence, as ships proceeding 
59° 34]' east, by observations of by the middle passage toward# 
sun and moon, and 59? 33' east by Hindoostan, endeavour to correct 
chronometer ; from which anchor- their reckoning by a close ap~ 
age the reef extends six or seven proach to this cape* and thereby 
miles farther south. The East-India shape a proper ce*8ra»4»: avoid the-. 
Compsuiy’s ship Huddart, in De- dangers to tbs north-east aa&V f 
cember 1810, made the south islet. north* a 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 43. Vot. V11L G J£5E 
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4th Bassas de India, called 
Juive in the new chart, is deli- 
neated here, of a similar form to 
the representations of it in the old 
charts; the southern part being 
marked as a reef of rocks in lat. 
21° 45' south, long. 40” 3 7 east, 
from whence a dotted bank or 
shoal is made to extend about 
sixty-seven miles nearly north-west 
east-north. The Bassas de India 
is not a shoal or reef of rocks, but 
an island of two and a half or 
three leagues extent, covered with 
r- brushwood and small trees on the 
f north end. Several of the Com- 
pany’s ships have passed near it 
on both sides, without perceiving 
any appearance of danger, except 
yery near the shore, which consists 
• fif a white beach. Captain Jobes, 
' David Scott, made the body 

If. Otis island in lat 22“ 28' south, 
tong, 40 34'to 40° 39' east : Captain 
“gEkjnaldson, of the Neptune, made, 
sSthe south end of it in lat. 22° 26 f 
f : South, long. 40° 37 ', by mean of 
y lunar distances and chronometers 
t; jMSarly agreeing : Captain Rush, of 
oyal Charlotte, made it in 
: .Jong. 40° 37' east, or 3° 44' west 
Saddle Island at the west point 
gi'yjf Johanna by chronometers. So 
f that the island Bassas de India is 
really forty-one miles and a half in 
latitude farther south than any 
part of the shoal which is placed 
for it in the new chart. 

Europa Shoal is not placed in 
the new chart ; but the situation 
assigned to the Bassas de India in 
this chart nearly corresponds with 
the true position of the former, 
which is in lat. 21° 28' south, long. 
40“ 3' east, by the observations of 
the late excellent astronomer, 
Captain Huddart, 


5th. The two islands of the old 
charts, John de Nova and St. 
Christopher’s, are both placed in 
the new chart, viz. John de Nova 
in lat. 17° 2' south, long. 42° 21' 
east, and the latter in lat. 17° 15' 
south, long. 43° 31' east; whereas 
I pointed out many years ago, that 
these are one and the same island, 
situated in lat. 17° 3' south, long. 
43° 3 7 east, by mean of the ob- 
servations of many of the Com- 
pany’s ships which have passed 
near to John de Nova, within these 
last fifteen years. 

6th. Chesterfield Shoal, in the 
new chart, is placed in lat. 16° 8' 
south, long. 43° 33' east; but the 
mean of many lunar observations 
of Mr. R. H. Gower (an excellent 
astronomer) places it In lat. 16° 19 7 
south, long. 44° 7' east, nearly 
corresponding with its position 
as determined by the Warren 
Hastings and Walpole, viz. lat. 
16° 20J 7 south, long. 44° 8f ' east. 

Errors of less importance might 
easily be pointed out in this lately 
published chart ; but perfection 
cannot be expected in a work of 
this nature, and it is painful to 
find fault with the labours of 
others. The inaccuracies, which 
have been noticed above, are of 
great importance to the safety of 
navigation ; and this, I trust, will be 
a sufficient apology fpr developing 
them to the view of oriental na- 
vigators, if ■ you can afford the 
foregoing statement a place in 
your popular journal. " 

I am, Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 

Thomas Hohsburgh. 

Hydrographical Office, 

EasUindia House, 22d May 1819* 


- ; To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

ftf\‘ ■ 

London, Sth May 1819. you/Exeter correspondent, on a 
felt no smal^degree of subject which has previously oc- 
■ S*ttt&CtWB in finding that my sen- cupied our attention ; and I have 
tigtents accorded with, those of now a further pleasure in follow- 
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Propriety of establishing Schools in India. 
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ing up his arguments upon another 
topic which he has introduced in 
your last number, as to the pro- 
priety of establishing schools in 
India for teaching the English 
language. 

I must premise, Sir, that my re- 
sidence during a series of years 
was confined to the western part 
of the peninsula ; and that there- 
fore any observations I may ad- 
duce, as to the state of society or 
local usages of the natives, are li- 
mited to that small portion of the 
empire which was the theatre of 
my employments. 

When the propagation of Chris- 
tian knowledge first actively en- 
gaged the attention of the British 
legislation, or rather when the in- 
cipient measures were adopted for 


introducing its disseminators into 


India, the strong impression which 
I had, was, the primary necessity 
of commencing upon the general 
moral improvement of the people ; 
conceiving as I did, and still do, 
that it would afford the most pro- 
bable means of accomplishing the 
far more important object, which 
appears, by almost universal con- 
sent, to be the grand desideratum. 

Speaking generally of the po- 
pulation of India, I believe it will 
be admitted that their abject con- 
dition, as far as regards the want 
of civil, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious improvement, is too notori- 
ous to require illustration. In the 
ordinary occurrences of life they 
are guided by those superstitious 
principles of idolatry, to which, I 
submit, may be rationally ascribed 
the grand cause of their debase- 
ment ; and in that part of the 
country where I have exercised 
my public functions, 1 found that 
the pernicious usages of this su- 
perstition were so truly deplorable, 
and the seeds of it so deeply en- 
grafted, as not to be easily suscep- 
tible of indication. The condition 
of the lower classes, in par*icular, 
is lamentable in the extreme, and 
such as to possess the strongest 
claims upon our benevolence and 


consideration ; they are for the 
most part involved in almost irre- 
mediable ignorance ; from igno- 
rance germinates immorality, and 
consequently, their bodily strength 
is too frequently enfeebled by in- 
temperance ; they have little intel- 
lectual capacity, less moral sensi- 
bility ; while the nature of some 
can scarcely boast any of the pro- 
perties which are essential to dis- 
tinguish it from that of brutes; 
their indolence and apathy are so 
notorious, that it is well known a ; 
great proportion of them live merer, j 
ly from hand to mouth ; they ant. 
content with a productive harvcit §' 
which provides them with food fW 
the ensuing year ; while their ' 

are arriving at maturity theyaSp 1 
partially industrious, but w)|% 
that object is attained, their cpfi^ 
gy dwindles into sloth, and thejjjf 
usually pass through the remainder-* 
of the season in a comparat^* 
state of languid indifference UM 
future, until they are again i 
from their lethargy by the AS 
proach of the revolving | .... 
which compulsively calls uj 
them to throw off their inertipfl 

Supposing then this 
be true, can it -be wont) 
that people who are so wo 
indifferent to their worldly advan- 
tages, should be equally so as to 
spiritual improvement ? Is it mat- 
ter of surprise that they fall an 
easy prey into the wiles of idola- 
try and superstition ? or is it to be 
denied that they are objects emi- 
nently worthy the attention of 
those who display an active anxiety 
to advance the best interests of 
mankind ? 

It has been, no doubt, a general- 
ly received opinion, that the super- 
stition of the natives is the grand 
cause which involves them in a 
mist of darkness, and which sipks 
them so low in the scale of civili- 
zation. That the hypothesis impar- 
tially correct, is too obvious to be 
denied ; but superstition « the ef- 
fect of ignorance* irtt the causfS 
of it. . . , 

c 2 - ' ' *m- 
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The perverse, and almost pue- 
rile antipathy of the natives of In- 
dia to any thing like innovation, is 
proverbial. Their adherence to 
customs, and obstinacy in super- 
stition, are such as at fi”st view to 
defy the spirit of improvement, and 
. . any attempts on our part to pro- 
duce reform, are not only viewed 
with distrust and jealousy, but 
might also, with a people naturally 
timid, cause a dangerous irritation 
, in the public mind; the nature of 
the improvement therefore to be 
, adopted, requires the most delibe- 
V- rate consideration, and such con- 
i'" side ration will hazard the happi- 
X ness of none, while it may better 
ft- the situation of all. 
t . But I do conceive that the at- 
i;~ tempt must emanate from the 
V, State. Some primary measures 
X Should be suggested to ameliorate 
~ thedegraded condition of the lower 
.classes, to render their vassalage 
? teas irksome, and to hold out a sti- 
ibtflus to industry : moral amend- 
ment, together with a desire for 
intellectual advancement, would, 
H- is presumed, naturally follow; 
f: Sfid admitting for a moment that 
Stay subsequent attempts towards 
% wpritual improvement should prove 
f. iBortive, still it will be a solacing 
'* - "reflection to find that their gene- 
rel condition has been at all 
changed for the better, and that 
the distinguished philanthropy of 
a British administration has been 
directed to an object of such high 
importance. 

Most of the preceding observa- 
tions apply principally to the lower 
orders of society, or what would 
be termed in Europe, the labour- 
ing classes ; while with regard to 
those of a higher or intermediate 
state, it would certainly be very 
advantageous to introduce amongst 
them a system by whicli they 
mjght be gradually taught the 
"English language, and progres- 
iSrely an abridgement of history, 
titpCciaHy that of tbeir own coun- 
tryv Ctmosity would (as your cor- 
respontteat “ Three Stars in the 


House” justly remarks) induce 
them to read the Scriptures ; any 
knowledge or conviction which 
they might attain would, in the 
course of time, be partially disse- 
minated through their dependents 
and inferiors, and ultimately, 
though slowly, tend to exterminate 
those vital principles of paganism 
and idolatry, which we all ought, 
and I trust do, abhor with virtuous 
indignation. 

I am happy to embrace this op- 
portunity of stating, that prior to 
my quitting India (now nearly 
three years), some of the gentle- 
men who had arrived there as mis- 
sionaries had commenced upon 
this plan. After having, with a very 
laudable zeal and perseverance, ac- 
quired both rudimentally and col- 
loquially the vernacular languages 
of the country, they had opened, 
both at Bombay and Surat, semi- 
naries for the reception of natives, 
and for their instruction in the 
English tongue. The resort to 
them was very considerable ; and 
though the avowed object might 
be, in the first instance, to fit the 
scholars for a more ready inter- 
course with the European commu- 
nity, yet I have no doubt that, from 
the characters and capacities of 
the preceptors, they will shortly 
be enabled to expand their views, 
frequently enlightening the minds 
of their pupils, and preparing them 
for more general improvement. 

In short, it is a hope not too vi- 
sionary to be indulged in, that the 
plan of establishing schools in In- 
dia, if followed up by the zealous 
and co-operative exertions of those 
who interest themselves in the pro- 
gress of civilization, will be attend- 
ed with such eventual advantage, 
and in time, to the inculcation of 
Christianity ; but we must advance 
slowly, prudently, and circum- 
spectly, endeavouring at first to 
convince by reason and example, 
and carefully abstaining from any 
thing which has the appearance of 
intolerance. A resolute perseve- 
rance, tempered by foresight, may 
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do much ; the soil is “ a soil of “ The wise and active conquer difficulties 
promise, ’ and though those who “ By Bering to attempt them ; — sloth atul 
labour in it will have to contend • [hazard, 

with the baneful effects of preju- “ Shiver, and shrink at sight of toil and 
dice and superstition, yet 1 trust “ And make the impossibility they feat 
that even these obstacles are not 1 am, Sir, your’s, &-c. 

altogether insuperable. a retired civil servant. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — In a letter which I did 
myself the pleasure of addressing 
to you last November, and which 
was inserted in your journal of the 
succeeding month, I took the li- 
berty of suggesting the propriety 
and justice of extending tne ap- 
pointments of Hindoostanee inter- 
preters (which had long existed at 
Bombay and Bengal) to the re- 
giments on the Madras establish- 
ment ; and I have now the satis- 
faction of announcing that, by re- 
cent advices from Madras, it ap- 
pears the Marquis- Hastings was 
actually creating the appointments 
in India at the very time that I 
was recommending them in this 
country. The young gentlemen 
now, therefore, who are appointed 
to that establishment havethesame 
high encouragement to prosecute 
their studies in tiiat department of 
literature. I trust it will not be 
deemed unseasonable to remind 
pupils of that class in the metro- 
polis, that the intelligent and 
learned professor Dr. Gillchrist, 
with a liberality and public spirit, 
I believe, unprecedented in the 
annals of literature, continues to 
give gratuitous instruction to all 
young people proceeding to India 
in the King’s or Company’s service. 

The King’s officers, however, are 
still without an adequate stimu- 
lus to acquire the colloquial lan- 
guage of that country, though 
most assuredly a competent know- 
ledge of the Hindoostanee is no 
less indispensable to them than 
it is to every one of the Com- 
pany's officers. Indeed, several 
unfortunate circumstances have 
occurred in the military history 


of British India, which might have 1 
been avoided had the king’s officerf 
possessed an accurate knowledge,) 7 
of this most useful of all orientfft' \ 
languages. In support of tMR'j 
assertion I have only to renutt4J| 
your readers of the insurrection NRg 
Wuloor (Vellore) in 1806, andpf 
an unfortunate event which 
pened during the last 
both of which might, I am credi&Ij 
informed, have been prevented hat 
there been expert linguists amopi* 
the king’s officers. 

Ek wugt yih bus ad ool.ha moolkish»!jl ; 
men 

B,ha ga e,hur upna cl),horke hur A juw*B jit 
opeev 

Dihcan ke befe buske firascut men 

t,lie Z'-j* 

I’lioouehc boozoor shah ke bulke boo «#*» j, 

et!1 ' l- * 

Nadan wuzeer zade gu,e b,heek,h rnangtfc 
Dihgan kedur pu juese ko,ee mootmull 
fugeer.* 

It is therefore to be hoped, that 
the proper authorities at home will 
henceforward grant similar encou- 
ragement to King’s officers to ac- 
quire the Hindoostanee language, 
as is now held out to all those in 
the Company’s service at the three 
different presidencies. 

I cannot close this letter without 
expressing my sincere acknow- 
ledgments to your intelligent cor- 
respondent “ a Retired Bombay 
Civil Servant,” for the prompt anil 
liberal manner with which he se- 
conded my feeble endeavours by 
his sensible essay on the same 
subject. — I am. Sir, your’s, Ac. 

A RETIRED BENGAL CIVIL 
SERVANT. 


* I purposely smM girtxf a KMtsUUcm of tb* 
above, in order that tbeyinag atadeata at Haft*-- - , 
bury, and cadets at AMMoasaM, any ham a*y&w - 
portunity of ejcnbif tfcefar «aa abihtica. • 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES 


[JULY> 


OF 

THREE SHOALS RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 
Communicated by Captain James Horsburgh , F.R.S. 


CANTON PACKET SHOAL; 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 

V The following notices of three shoals, 

i£ . ,*ml an islet, not marked in the charts hi- 
C; therto published, are presented for the 
-J v information of the Ea»t-Indian naviga- 
tor. The description of the Canton packet 
shoal includes that of a small island seen 
bf the same ship not named. 

% Jf uly 25th, 1818. — Half-past six A.M. 

made the N.E. point of Giliolo, bearing 
IS" jSf.W. by W. $ W., latter part squally, the 
land in sight at times ; lat. observed 1° 1' 
$^ ;Jf.}long. 129° O'E. 

26th. — Commences light winds 
f-ypoid variable, with heavy squalls ; at sis 
a. Catherine’s Island bearing S.E. by 
distance three or four leagues ; the 

f tvind being far to the eastward, stood to 
V Ihe westward of the islands. Through 
jgi the night, light vviuds aud pleasant nea- 
t’' pher. At four A. JM. tacked to the N.E., 
% it day-light the E. point of Giliolo bear- 
I Vingt S. by W., the Shanpee Islauda S.W. 
or ten miles, Catherine’s Islands 
N-E. by E- At eight aud a half A.M. dis- 
'■ covered breakers on our lee quarter, and 
water discoloured, one-half or three 
cpiarters of a mile to the eastward of it. 
Tacked to the southward, but finding we 
could not weather it on that tack, as the 
eurreut was setting strong to the north- 
ward, tacked again to the north-east- 
ward : saw the bottom, sounded from uiue 
to fourteen fathom, the bottom appeared 
to be white sand with black rocks; we 
directly deepened to no bottom, with fif- 
teen fathoms. The place where it broke 
appeared to be a rock very near the wa- 
ter’s edge, with no more than four to six . 
feet water on it, and we were within one 
aud one quarter of a mile of it. When on 
the shoal the south point of Giliolo bore 
-S. by W., Catherine’s Islands E.N.E., tire 
body of Shanpee Islands S.W. This shoal 
appears to lie near the middle of the chan- 
■ nel between Shanpee aud Catherine’s 
jfobuid*. There is a small island or rock 
lying «few» ten miles S.W. by W. from 


Catherine’s Islands, which is not placed 
in the charts. At meridian the east point 
of Giliolo bore S.S.W., Catherine's Islands 
E. j N., the small round island, a rock, §. 
i W., lat. observed 00° 40 N., long. 129° 
5 ' E. 

The above-mentioned danger I have 
cajled the Canton Packet Shoal, being the 
name of the ship 1 was in when discover- 
ed, provided no one claims a prior disco- 
very. Lat. of the shoal ' 35' N. aud long. 
128“ 55' E. The small island appeared 
from one-half to three-fonrths of a mile 
round, with some small shrubs on differ- 
ent places. Most parts of the island ap- 
peared white when the sun shone on it ; 
when five or six miles from it to the west- 
waid, it appeared like a splieie or globe 
five-eighths out of the water, being larger 
a little above the surface of the sea than 
at tiie water’s edge. 

ORMSBEE’S SHOAL; 

A NEW DISCOVERY. 

At meridian 6th Aug. 1818. — The Ame- 
rican ship Asia, under my command, was 
in lat. (by means of three different ob- 
servers with instruments well corrected) 
0° 48' N. and long, by chronometer 130“ 
8' E. The 7th commenced very pleasant, 
the island called in the chart of Laurie 
and Whittle, Nameless Island, bearing S. J 
E. ; Wyag in sight from aloft; winds 
from S.W. by W. to W.S.W.; ship under 
all sail upon a wind standing southerly. 
At half past one P.M. two sets of sights 
© and j gave long. 130° V 45" E. At 
half past two was alarmed by seeing the 
bottom alongside, immediately got the 
ship about, sounded and had fifteen fa- 
thoms, coral ; stood off N. and N. by W. 
keeping the lead going; had 15, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 20, 17 and 16 fathoms coral till 
four P.M., then from sixteen fathoms, the 
next cast 150 fathoms no ground. As 
soon-as the ship was about, we had 
Nameless Island bearing S. by E. \ E., 
Wyag an island fall of hummocks S. j E., 
and Pulo Syang, a low fiat island as seen 
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from mizen top, this island not being in 
sight from the deck. Whether this bank 
is safe to pass over I cannot say, but the 
shoalest water we had was fifteen fa- 
thoms ; from appearance there was shoal- 
er water, about a cable’s length a head of 
the ship, but no breakers to be seeu, as 
the water was very smooth. We had a 
current setting to the northward of near- 
ly one knot per hour, so that I place the 
north edge of this shoal in lat. 46' north, 
and when the Asia first sounded in lat. 
0° 42' north, its long, per lunar as above 


130° 2' © and <£ 
130.4. chrouometer 


“East long.; which 
corresponds nearly 
with the long, as- 
J signed by the bear- 
j ings of Syang aud 

! the other islauds 
from the above 
^beatings. 


John H. Qrmsbee, 
Master of the American ship Asia, 
from China . 


MINERVA’S SHOAL, SITUATED BE- 
TWEEN NEW CALEDONIA AND 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Minerva , 8 th July 1818. — At midnight 
sounded in thirty-three fathoms coral 
bottom, hauled up to the eastward, car- 
rying from thirty-three fathoms to thirty, 
sand and corally bottom ; ran five miles 
and tacked to the S.W., ran eight miles 
in that direction, and gradually increased 
to thirty-six fathoms. At daylight bore 
up and steered N. by E.; kept the lead 
going in thirty to thirty-five fathoms, co- 
ral and sandy bottom. At lib. 15 m. 
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A.M. no pound with forty fathom?, hut 
immediately afterwards found ourselves 
on a bed of coral, with from ten to lil'- 
teen fathoms ; the rocks quite visible. 
Hauled on a wind to the S.W., but shoaled 
the water to nine and eight fathoms, and 
it appearing still shoaler to the S.W. At 
11 h. 30 m. wore aud stood to the east- 
ward, and immediately got into deep wa- 
ter, from thirty to forty fathoms. 

When we first obtained soundings, our 
lat. was 21° 22' S. ; and by four good cluai » 
nometers, in a short run of eight days 
from Port Jackson, 159“ 10' east long, f 
at noon 159° 22' 45" E., lat. 20® Stt'ST -m 
Immediately upon the shoalest part W? - 
found we were directly between tbesboajli*' 
of Booby and Bellona in Fiimler’s charts." 

July 26th. — At five P.M. percehegt 
water discoloured and rippling ; sotmtfo 
thirty-three fathoms; the 
point of the island Waygoo bore.by " 
pass N. J w. ; Point Pigot S.W. by Df 
distant three or four leagues ; tbe nett 
east forty-five fathoms, and afterwanbaiW’ 


bottom in a distance of two hubdrwi^ 


yards ; there appeared shoaler water' t£-a 
the N.W. . -*<3?’ 


July 29th. — At seven A.M. saw to Itt-p 


ward a small islet with apparently a ,- 
black bushes upon it, distant about roar,..-;' 
miles, bearing by compass N. by 
the same time Bee Hive Mount on thd' %, 
island of Poolo Popa S.E. ; the south eoa 
of Popa S. | E., the N.W. end S.W. by 
W. ; our distance from the land about 
three miles; the Boo Islands just visible 
from the fore yard west from the deck, 
the small islet appeared about the size of 
a ship’s hull. 


CREMATION OF WIDOWS. 

COUNTER PETITION OF THE HINDU INHABITANTS OF CALCUTTA. • 


This Petition, which explains its own 
object, was signed by a great numberof the 
most respectable Hiudu inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. It will be observed that this docu- 
ment bears no date. From the date of 
some MSS. transmitted with it for the 
Asiatic Journal, we consider it t<— have 
been presented soon after the Governor- 
general’s return to the seat of govern- 
rneat — jay the beginning of August 1818. 


To the most noble the Marquis of Has- 
tings , Governor-general in Council. 

The humble petition of the undersigned 
Hindoo inlmbitants of Calcutta, 

Humbly shewetb, — That your petition- 
ers have, with equal surprise and sorrow, 
perceived a statement in the newspapers, 
that a petition to your lordship's govern- 
ment, to repeal the orden at present ia 

widows with the Mfics W their d«e»s3 ' h 

*» v' - - - -» . jg JSs, ' 
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husbands, was drawn up, and had re- 
ceived the signature of the principal inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, and we have since 
learnt that a petition to that ettect has ac- 
tually beeu transmitted to the hon. the 
Vice President in Council. 

That your petitioners do not know by 
what authority the subscriber to the said 

- petition have been so designated ; as front 
the very nature of their petition it appears 

' obvious, that those who signed it must be 
I either ignorant of their own law, or 
amongst the most inhumane of any class 
v of the community. 

. That your petitioners would have con- 
L. sidered themselves as passing the bounds 
of respect due to the wisdom of your 
f lordship’s councils, in presuming to offer 
: [z- any opinion whatever respecting the mea- 
; *ures adopted by goveiumeut for the se- 
if* 1 ' earity of the lives or property ot their fel- 
low subjects, weie they not impelled to 

- vindicate themselves from the disgrace 
that, in the opinion of all men impressed 

if With the common feelings of humanity, 
f and therefore most especially in that of 
T-yoor lordship’s government, must attach 
to them ip common with the other Hiu- 
subjects of the British goveinmcnt, if 
the petition above-mentioned should be 
..^considered as expressive of the sentiments 
JaSf the majority, or of any other portion of 
-jg the inhabitants of Calcutta, beyond that 
at the individuals who have been influ- 
W tpuocd to sign the said petition. 
s: ,V , That your petitioncis are fully aware, 
their owu knowledge, or from the 
V authority of credible eye-witnesses, that 
JWises have frequently occurred, where wo- 
■Jffweu have been induced by the persuasions 

V «ft|ieir next iieirs, interested iu their de- 
fraction, to hum themselves on the fu- 

V neral piles of their husbands ; that others, 
who have been induced by fear to retract 
a resolution, rashly expressed in the first 
moments of grief, of burning with their 
deceased husbands, ltave beeu forced upon 
the pile, and there bound down with 
ropes, and pressed by green bamboos un- 
til consumed by the flames ; that some, 
after flying from the flames, have been 
carried back by their relations and burnt 
to death. All these instances, your peti- 

. tioners humbly submit, are murders, ac- 
’ cording to every shastur, as well as to Cue 
common sense of all nations. 

Your petitioners further beg leave to 
state to your lordship, that women have 
been permitted to burn themselves on the 
funeral piles of meu who were not then- 
husbands ; that widows of Brahmins have 
bornt themselves on a separate pile ; that 
widows of the other casts have burnt 
themselves many years after witnessing or 
tewoieg the death of their husbands ; 

tender years, pregnant wo- 
ywt, awl wom en who have been uufaith- 
ftjj to tbtStbanbands, have burnt on their 


funeral piles ; and that the mothers of 
infant children, have, contrary to the dic- 
tates of nature and morality, as well as of 
law, abandoned their helpless ami inno- 
cent offspring, to burn themselves with 
their deceased hti-bands. 

Your petitioners deem it a happy cir- 
cumstance, that hour the just and liberal 
policy ot the British goveiumeut in causing 
the principal saned depositories of then- 
law to be printed and translated, ami 
thereby secuied from interpola-ion or 
false exposition, it stands confirmed h) 
authority nut to be disputed, that all these 
are instances of suicide; which though 
not only not prevented, hut even general- 
ly assisted by the bystanders, are in di- 
lect opposition to the shasturs of the Hin- 
doo faith, which uniformly denounce the 
most severe punishments as awaiting, in a 
future state, those who thus wantonly 
embrace self-destruction : and it seenu an 
insult to the known humanity of the Bri- 
tish nation, as well as to your lordship's 
government, even to imagine that such of 
these practices as hare been already so 
wisely and. justly prohibited should be 
permitted again to exist. 

But if your petitioners were sutprised 
at heating that any set of their country- 
men could seriously pray government to 
tcniove restraints on the commission of 
murder or suicide, they cannot help as- 
tonishment at the boldness that can have 
dictated such an argument as the conduct 
of the former Moosbulman rulers of In- 
dia, which your petitioners understand 
has been adduced, by way of example, iu 
support of the privilege desired. It is uot 
the wish of your petitioners to recount 
the numberless insults, cruelties, and op- 
pressions of the governments, to which 
their forefathers submitted ; the slightest 
acquaintance with history, teaches what 
sort of tolerance was allowed to the Hin- 
doo religion, whenever it suited the inte- 
rest or the caprice of a Alahomedan prince- 
to interfere with its exercise. Most of 
those who have signed the petition alluded 
to, may have seen thechief mosque at Be- 
nares, and may ltave heard of the Hindoo 
temple on the scite of which it was built. 
They may have read also some accounts 
of the degree of protection afforded to the 
Hindoo religion by Iffurkhan, Nujvab of 
Bengal ; the tyrannical conversions of 
Hindoos by Tippoo Sultaun, took place 
within their own recollection. But set- 
ting aside these instances, the general spi- 
rit of the doctrines of the Koran suffi- 
ciently explains, why Mooshulman gover- 
nors should have felt petfecUy indifferent, 
how tpany, or iu what manner, violent 
deaths took place amongst their Hindoo 
subjects. 

Your petitioners having been compelled, 
by the motives already mentioned, to oh. 
trude their sentiments on this subject cu 
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your lordship’s notice, beg leare further 
to submit to the benevolent attention of 
your lordship’s government, that in the 
opinion of many of tile most learned 
Brahmins, founded upon their shasturs, 
all kinds of voluntary death are prohi- 
bited ; that Munoo, whose authority is 
admitted to be equal to that even of the 
Veds, positively enjoins widows to lead a 
life of virtue and abstinence from sensual 
gratifications; that the Vedant, which 
contains the essence of all the Veds, as 
well as the Geeta, forbid all acts done 
with the view of future temporary reward ; 
and that amongst the inferior authorities, 
while some, as the Smiritee shasturs, ac- 
ally prohibit all violent death, others, 
Mitakshura, declare the leading of a vir- 
tuous life preferable to dying on the pile 
of a husband, and a few only insist on the 
superior merit of concremation. Amongst 
these admitted discrepances of opinion, 
however, no authority can be found, as to 
the practices against which the orders of 
government have been directed : and your 
petitioners with the greatest confidence 


maintain, that the authorities which pro- 
hibit such self-sacrifices are more en- 
titled to the respect of Hindoos, and are 
actually in higher estimation amongst 
them, tlrart those hy which such sacrifices 
are countenanced ; and they, therefore, 
reflecting with pleasure aird gratitude on 
the means that have been adopted to pre- 
vetrt mothers from sacrificing tlreir chil- 
dren at Gunga Sagur, and likewise on the . 
regulations in force against those barba- 1 
rous Rnjpoots who made it a rule of their - 
cast to put their female children to death, > 
and also against the practi cc, formerly ft*. 1 
quent, of putting a relation to dpathytttah . 
the crime of the murder might fall on (fed;*, 
head of an enemy,. look with the aMNtyf 
lively hope to such further measures, Mfer 
tire to the custom of burning widcn»v*f' 
may justly be expected from the 
wisdom, decision, and humanity, wh 
hare erer distinguished your iocdn^PM 
ministration. ' \C't | 

And your lordship’s petitiotHsmvgfcj 
as in duty bound, ever pray. 


EXTRACT FROM THE READINGS ON HINDU LAWi£ 


By Mr. Elus. 


The report of the proceedings of the 
Madras Literary Society, given in the 
last number of the Asiatic Journal, com- 
prehended an outline of the lectures by 
Mr. Ellis. In the progress of the readings, 
some passages on Hindu law occurring in 
Mill’s History of British India were in- 
dividually examined. As this part of the 
lecture may be conveniently detached, we 
present the following extract as a disser- 
tation on a subject complete in itself — a 
critical episode, here an intelligible 
whole, an elegant part where it origi- 
nally stood. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

One of the greatest, but noMhe most 
obvious defects of human reason, is, to 
speak figuratively, the incapacity of re- 
garding things in more than one point of 
view. Enlightened as the European now 
is, severe as is his reasoning, accurate 
generally as is bis judgmeut, this is a 
defect which strongly marks his charac- 
ter, and may even be attributed, perhaps, 
to that which ought to have corrected it, 
the extent of his acquirements ; for know- 
ing the value of these, he is well capeeut 
not to look beyond them, and Holds 
others in contempt because he has never 
taken pains duly to appreciate their qua- 
lities, and cannot, therefore, be acquaiut- 
Aiiatic Journ. — No. 43. 


ed with the motives which actuate tbgj^ 

In the eyes of those who are the qjjjfij 
of this contumely, aud who are Jtd*.| 
frequently actuated by a similar spirit, 
has the appearance of envy, a 
depreciate from despair of excelling ; (W, 
however, is an inaccurate judgmeut of It, 
for it certainly proceeds, with respect to 
the European, simply from that confi- 
dence in himself aud his attainments, 
which in great actions is the pride of his 
character, but in minor actions is often 
overweening, and sometimes degenerates 
to arrogance and even to insolence. The 
supercilious spirit proceeding from this 
mental imperfection led the egotistic 
Greeks to the use of the word CafOl, 
which they liberally bestowed on all na- 
tions but their own. In this, little wor- 
thy of praise as it is, we have not been 
backward in imitating them ; and we 
now constantly apply the term barbarism 
to all usages differing from our own ; 
seldom deigniDg to enquire, provided they 
are strange, whether they are founded ill 
right reason or not. A sti iking in- 
stance of this blot in the escutcheon 
of our race, nobly etqbfazoned as it it, i* 
afforded by a recent work, which, had 1 
then seen it, 1 should have" Jttgticnlarly 
noticed at the commencement of tbestr 
readings : I allude to Mills History of 
British Mia. Endowed with great ppw* ^ 
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ersof reasoning, and (to judge from the 
information he has accumulated from a 
variety of sources) with great assiduity 
of research, the abilities and the useful- 
ness of this writer are neutralized by the 
supercilious contempt lie invariably mani- 
fests towards every thing for which he' 


cannot find a criterion in his own mind, 
or which he cannot reconcile to somecus- 
tomary staudaul of thought. 

He has subjected the Hindu system to 
a comparison with an abstract standard 
< & his own erection, and as might have 
i been expected, has condemned it, as 
'' feeing foui^i wanting. It is possible that 
IT fate ideas of perfection are not the most 
£ Correct ; but, admitting them to be so, 
I* stitib comparison is not fair. No work of 
»mn can be or is expected to be absolute- 
JV t|* though it may be relatively perfect, and 
5? wite process therefore is more tyrannical 
ST ffesiO the bed of Procrustes. But let the 
legal system of the Hindu be compared, 
. US we have compared some parts of it, aud, 
.,'--'h)l in justice it ought to be, not with the 
jOflteories or it may -tie the reveries of 
jUtta-perfectionists, but with the prac- 
1 codes of other nations ; and it wiir 
be found wanting. It is to this com- 
d I should challenge Mr. Mill ; and 
id reason would adjudge him recreant 
J/T he refused to answer. There are, no 
doubt, many points in the Hindu law, 
-'which to the preconceptions of a Euro- 
i appear exceptionable ; many there 
also (for its authors were men) that 
really so, and for which better pro- 
ions have been made by other legisla- 
ancient and modern : but where is 
code to which similar imperfections 
not be imputed ? To our own we are 
tied from habit; and prepossession, 
therefore, makes us overlook many that 
perhaps exist : and we endure many that 
are apparent for the sake of the whole. 
Mr. Mill’s microscopic eye, however, 
overlooks none of them ; for he seems to 
entertain at least as bad an opinion of the 
English as of the Hiodtt law. 

Tt is not my intention to enter into 
a very particular examination of this 
work, though I shall probably have occa- 
sion to refer to it more than once in the 



conrse of these readings ; at present I 
shall merely deduce from it a few in- 
stances of that short-sightedness of the 
mind I have here noticed, and of tiie wide 
distance nature has interposed between 
fact and speculation. 

FIRST INSTANCE. 

“ Such are the principal branches of 
the duty of the soypreign ; and in these 
various institutions may be contemplated 
an image of the Hindu government. It 
is worthy of a short analysis. As the 
|H»we*i-« government consist of three 
great h P Wbes , the legislative, the jndi- 
Qri'vc, and slp§ administrate, it is re- 


quisite to inquire in wh.it hands these se- 
veral powers are deposited, and by what 
circumstances their exeicise is controlled 
and modified. As the Hindu believes that 
a complete and perfect system of instruc- 
tion, which admits of no addition or 
change, was conveyed to him, from tiie 
beginning, by the divine being, for tiie 
regulation of his public as well as his 
private affairs, he acknowledges no laws 
but those which are contained in the sa- 
cred hooks. From this it is evident that 
tiie only scope which remains for legisla- 
tion is confined within the limits of the 
interpretations which may be given to the 
holy text. The Brahmans, however, en- 
joy the undisputed prerogative of inter- 
preting the divine oracles ; for though 
it is allowed to tiie two classes next in de- 
gree to give advice to the king in the ad- 
ministration of justice, they must in no 
case presume to depart from the sense 
which it has pleased the Brahmans to im- 
pose upon the sacred text. The power of 
legislation, therefore, exclusively belongs 
to the priesthood. The exclusive right 
also of interpreting the laws necessarily 
confers upon them, in the same unlimited 
manner, the judicial powers of govern- 
ment. The king, though ostensibly su- 
preme judge, is commanded always to 
employ Brfihmans, as counsellors and as- 
sistants in the administiation of justice, 
and whatever construction they put upon 
the law, to that his sentence must con- 
form. A decision of the king, contrary to 
the opinion of the Brahmans, would be 
absolutely void ; the members of his own 
family would refuse it obedience. When- 
ever the king in person discharges not the 
office of judge, it is a Brahman, if pos- 
sible, who must occupy his place. The 
king, there, is so far from possessing the 
judicative power, that he is rather the 
executive officer* by whom the decision of 
the Brahmans are carried into effect. ’’-p 
The whole of this passage is founded 
on misconception. We had occasion to ob- 
serve, at the close of the last lecture, the 
misapprehension vfhich prevailed with 
respect to the exemption of Brahmans 
from capital punishment. This is one 
only of the innumerable misconceptions 
of their situation in Hindu society, which 
has obtained among foreign nations from 
the earliest times. Not the least gross of 
these, is that which ascribes to the whole 
body a sacerdotal character; and which 
Sir Win. Jones has unaccountably coun- 
tenanced, by translating in tiie Institutes 
of Menu the words used to designate an 
individual of the first caste, Brahma- 


* Rather of the courts as established by law— 
so he ought to be ; and so, also, is our king actu- 
ally, in hts capacity of chief magistrate. 

t H vtory of British India, vol. J, page 130, 
Analysis of the Hindu Constitution } aud see the 
book to the end of the chapter. 
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yiprahf “ priest,” and the femi- 
nine of them Brdhmana and Vipra 
<€ priestess.” The latter mistake is particu- 
laily remarkable, as the wives of Brah- 
mans, though they assist in the private de- 
votions of their family, not only never of- 
ficiate as priestesses, but have no part in 
the public ctreraonies of religion, except 
as spectators. The truth is, the first caste 
of Hindus, though from their birth eligi- 
ble to the priesthood, are not priests ipso 
facto ; the conduct of religious ceremo- 
nies, though the first, is only one of their 
many duties : they are, also, profession- 
ally the savans, or men of letters, to 
whom the interests of science and litera- 
ture is committed in all its branches ; the 
hereditary teachers of the other classes 
both in sacred and profane learning ; and 
especially the lawyers. To these different 
occupations and their subordinate divi- 
sions they applied themselves as to so 
many distinct professions, the respective 
members of which never interfered with 
each other, any more than our divines do 
with our physicians, or either of these 
witli our jurists. And hence has pro- 
ceeded the several distinctions actually 
obtaining among the Brahmans in Sou- 
thern India: these are, first, Vaidica 
Brdhmana , subdivided into Sdstris men 
of science, A char //a teachers, and Puja- 
ris priests ; the two former of these may 
perform the higher offices of religion in 
the solemn sacrifices &c. or act as Puro- 
hita, domestic chaplains, See., but the 
last only conduct the public worship in 
the temples, and are considered as an 
inferior class : — secondly, Lokika or Ni- 
yogi Br&hmana, secular Brahmans, who 
gaiu their livelihood by the several world- 
ly occupations permitted to the caste. 
These distinctions are now become here- 
ditary ; but as this is founded 3olely on 
custom and not on law, the restriction is 
more nominal than real, as any Niyogi 
family may become Vaidica, if the head of 
it qualifies himself by the study of the 
sciences ; and vice versa any Vaidica may 
betake himself to worldly pursuits, sink- 
ing thereby, perhaps, in the estimation 
of his fellows, but not forfeiting his pri- 
vileges and distinctions as a Biahman. 

The vaiious courts provided for the 
administration of justice by the laws of 
India, the respective jurisdiction of these 
courts, and the precision with which the 
powers of the king or presiding magis- 
trate and the assessors or judges are dis- 
tinguished, have been already stated ; 
with this in your remembrance, let me 
request your attention to anothe^ passage 
in Mr. Mill's work. 


* Brahma, greatnew, eminence; also the /V- 
4am, from Brih, great. 

t The intensitive « comb.ae i with the root 

protect, HU. 



SECOND INSTANCE. 

“ After the care of protecting the 
nation from foreign aggression or from 
internal tumult, the distribution of justice 
was the next duty of the king. In the 
fiist stage of society, the leader in war 
is also the judge in peace ; and the rCgal 
and judicial functions are united in the 
same person. Various circumstances tend' 
to produce tins arrangement. In the first 
place there are hardly any laws ; and he 
alone is entitled to judge who is entitled 
to legislate, since he must make a law ft 
every occasion. In the next place, a 1 

people, unused to obedience, wou|d be 

respect inferior authority. In tr 
place, the business of judicature 
badly performed as to interrupt butiHp 
the business or pleasures of the 
and a decision is rather an exerctm.sIL. 
arbitrary will and power, than the rc&i 
of an accurate investigation. In the f$g 
place, the people are so much « ^ 

to terminate their own disputes, 
own cunning or force, that th 
applications for judicature is 
tively small. As society advances, 
of circumstances opposite to thcae^j 
gradually introduced; laws are r ' 
which the judge has nothing to 
apply ; the people learn the 
submitting to inferior authority ft ^ 
accurate administration of justteftJi 
matuled, and cannot be performed^ 
out a great application both of 
and of time : the people learn 
for the good of the comm unit 
should not be allowed to tern * 
by force or fraud, their own 
the administration of justice* 
then too laborious to be either ftfcrw, 
to the king or consistent with the otfcfer 
services which he is expected to render ; 
and the exercise of judicature becomes a 
separate employment, the exclusive func- 
tion.of a particular order of men. 

** To this pitch of civilization the Hin- 
dus had not attained. The administration 
of justice by the king in person , stands in 
the sacred books as a leading principle of 
their jurisprudence, and th * revolution of 
ages has introduced no change in this 
primeval practice."* 

That the assertion contained in the 
concluding paragraph is diiectly opposed 
by the fact, is fully proved by the obser- 
vation made in the last lecture on the 
text of 'Bnhaspaii, as quoted in the >ftd- 
• haviyam, re-pcctmg ihe four superior 
courts and the a.uhmities there cited re- 
lative to the fifteen inferior couits of the 
Hindu 5 . 

Ihe passage- in the preceding lecture, 
above alluded to, is as follows s 

“ Brihaspati says, that the court of jus- 




* History ot Er.t?«h ImSa* vol. i, ft* 

Ji.ilictal U.»ty *jl ihe ftiitg} wl L , 
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tice above mentioned (the king’s court) 
is of four descriptions. 

“ The seat of justice is declared to be 
four fold ; namely, Pratishta, Apratish- 
ta, Muilt ita, ami Sastrita; and the persons 
constituting it, likewise of lour descrip- 
tions." 

Tiie terms here used would appear to 
ke only the denominations of the king’s 
court, the Aula Regis, in its several states. 
T&is court, as formerly with us, was held 
^rherever the king icsided. It was called 
Pfktishtita when stationary in the ca- 


■ pied, as our Court of Common Pleas was 
ns&de by Magna Charta, and as the Court 
; *( King’s Bench and the other coutts 
jjbo which the old Aula Regis lesolved 
jj£ U«elf now are ; it was called Apratisli- 
titi when made ambulatory, as our courts 
|f ladgiuaily were liable to he, by the prince 
£ ladtig on a progress through his doini- 
or, for any other reason, absent 
5 Jtotu bis capital. It was called Mudritk, ' 
the Pradwivaca, having the custody 
{feftbe great seal, presided in it instead of 
jilt king. It was called Sastrita when the 
personally present, and in the 
our law (which are now a fiction, 
.probably, become so in this 
teftnm before tlie dissolution of the In- 
ina empire) pleas were held coram ipso 

J- (Till* statement seems to be confirmed 
fey the author of the Madhaviyam, who 

i 1 ; “Brigu notices other and inferior courts, 
HHFerent from the principal one (that is 
one, in the singular, described uuder 
dm four denominations above stated) 
WeM in the vicinity of the royal palace.” 

jfie • (Brigu) says, that the places to 
rfiwtb disputants engaged in a suit resort 
kft Obtain decisions of their causes, may 
lie said to be of ten or fifteen kinds ; 
namely, 

1. Arattya Sabhd, (from aranya, fo- 
rest* wilderness, and sabha, court,) the 
fittest court. This court, however, does 
not appear to have been established, like 
ours of the same denomination, for the 
preservation of the king’s vert and ve- 
nison, nor for the lawing of mastiffs, 
but for the protection of men. In former 
times in India, when it was customary 
for persons to retire, not from civil life 
only, but from society, those who entered 
Into the third order, ydnaprastha “ an- 
chorites,” resorted in numbers ■(as some 
do even at present) to the forests and 
wilds of India, which their ancient writers 
described as beiug covered with liermi-' 
tages (see the translation of ’Sacdntala by 
Sir William Jones). These were uuder 
the protection of the priuce within whose 
doomtiOBi the lands they inhabited were 
Situated, |nd this coart was erected for 

tMrtagfe. 

itbkd (from 4 yrtham, an 


assembly). This court is described to be 
“ for decisions arising among persons 
collected for travelling either on pilgrim- 
age, for commercial affairs, or tne like.” 
— Sarthaoi may also be rendered market, 
fair ; and this court may, therefore, be as- 
simulated with our court of pie-poudre, 
in its civil, or the court of the clerk of 
tiie market, if it had any criminal juris- 
diction. 

3. Sainaca (a derivative from sent, an 
army). Court martial, or rather a court 
for deciding differences among military 
men, like our ancient court of chivalry. 

4. Gramapyub hay a vast- Sabha (from 
grama a township, ubhuya both, and 
vdsi an inhabitant.) A court for the de- 
cision of differences arising among villages 
people, happening to be at times in tbe 
forest, with the army or elsewhere. This 
is one definition given of this court by 
the author of the Madha#iyam ; but ac- 
cording to another and more correct de- 
scription of it, it was, as its name implies 
and as it is explained in Smriti-chandrick, 
a court for the decision of suits respect- 
ing boundaries, trespasses, and other 
matters in dispute between the inha- 
bitants of different townships distinct 
from that of the parties in dispute. It 
neaily resembled our hundred and county 
courts. 

5. Vbhayanumata Sabha (from ubhaya 
both, and anumuta consent). A court of 
arbitrators, chosen by the consent of both 
parties, from, 1st ,Culicah, heads of caste ; 
2dly, Sarthi muchtja, leaders of pil- 
gtiinages, caravans, &c.; 3dly, Pnra-ni- 
vasi, residents in cities; 4tbly, Grdma- 
nivasi, residents in towns. That a ma- 
jority may concur in the decision, the 
numbers of arbitrators should be the 
same as the assessors in the king’s court, 
that is three, five, or seven. From the 
second of these numbers in Sanscrit, 
pancha, “ five,” courts of arbitration 
are now called panchayet, under which 
name they have by a recent regulation 
been established in every village in the 
dominions under tbe presidency. 

6. Grama Sabha, town or village court. 
This is our court baron, for a village 
township nearly resembles our manor, 
all the inhabitants having according to 
their tenures an interest in the soil ; the 
Mirasidar being tbe freeholder, the Ul- 
cudi-payacari the copyholder, the Suga- 
viisi the tenant on lease, and Paracudi- 
payacari the annual tenant. In the north- 
ern and western countries the Maudel 
and Patel was the lord, and no doubt pre- 
sided in this court ; in the Tamil countries, 
for the most part, tbe Mirasidars are both 
the freeholders and the joint lords, and 
probably conducted the business of tins 
court, when it existed, as they did the 
piaverticam or general affdrsof the town- 
ship, without any superior agency. 
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7. I 'aura Sabha (a derivative from 
pura, a city) city court. This no doubt 
exercised neatly the same functions as the 
courts which sit in Guildhall, and were, 
like those, composed of the inhabitants of 
the cities within which they were held. 

8. Gana Sabha (from gana, a herd, 
crowd). Family court, formed by the as- 
sembly of all the members of the same 
family. 

9. Sreni Sabha (from sreni, aline). A 
court composed of members of the eighteen 
inferior tribes, (Sudras). 

10. C/uitur-vidya Sabha (from chatur, 
four, and vidya science) . A court held 
by persons learned in the four great 
sciences of logic, theology, law, and 
ethics. Qu.may not this have resembled 
our university courts ? 

11. I'Arg'i Sabha (from vergi, a pro- 
miscuous assembly). A court formed of 
all descriptions of people. In a verse 
quoted from Cktyayaua in most of the au- 
thorities, it is described to consist of — 
Pdsh&nda, heretics ; Puga, traders and 
artizans ; yirata, military men ; Sreni, 
the Sndra tribes ; Sambhastha, all de- 
scriptions of persons gathered together. 
The assemblies of the right and left 
factions, common at Madras, are lield to 
be of this description, and are not, 
therefore, illegal in themselves if peace- 
ably conducted. 

12. Cula Sabha (from cula, tribe, fa- 
mily), It is defined to be “ a court 
formed of persons of the same Gdtram 
as the parties," that is, descended from 
the same common ancestor. 

13. Culica Sabha (from culica, heads 
of tribes or families). A court composed 
of ancient persons of the same Gdtram 
as the plaintiff and defendant. The Gana, 
Cula, and Culica courts took cognizance, 
especially, of what is termed technically 
Samvid-vyeticramam, all transgressions 
against the discipline and peculiar customs 
of the tribe or family ; they had, also, ju- 
risdiction, probably to a limited extent, in 
civil causes between the members of the 
tribe or family : but they had no juris- 
diction in criminal cases, and did not, 
therefore, resemble the domestic coucts 
of the Romans, in whicli the Pater-fa- 
milias presided, and punished the faults of 
his wife and children* even with death- 

14. Niyucta Sabhd (from niyucta, ap- 
pointed). The court of the Pradwivaca 
with his three assessors. The enumera- 
tion of this court proves the identity of 
tiie four courts first mentioned, and the 
distinctions I shall make with respect to 
the functions of the PrSdwivaca. He pre- 
sided as chancellor, with the authority of 
the great seal, in the king’s court, which 
was then called MudritA j and as lord 

• His wife, and by the Lex Julia, his daughter 

lor adultery i hia son, for anything or nothing. 


chief justice he presided in a court en- 
tirely distinct, and not necessarily held in 
the neighbourhood of the palace. 

15. Nr'ipati Sabha (from nripati prince). 

A court held by the king only with Brah- 
mans and the rest. This appears to de- 
scribe theSastrita court, hut being here rec- 
koned among those of inferior jurisdiction, 
it may be explained to mean a court held 
by the prince alone in cases of emergency, 
when in a distant part of his dominions, 
and during the absence of the Pradwiv&ca. 

The Smriti Chandrica states the thred 
first of these courts to be ambulatory,' ! * 
the next ten stationary, and the two iMff - 
it makes the same (erroneously, I tbinlff l,. 
lint different practice in this respeet mtgfctH** 
exist at different times) with the Madrftf 1 ', 
and SastritA courts. ' vki 

I shall notice only one more passage way 
this work, it is that relative to ltga ijUl 
finitions. These, as shewn in the m 
lecture, are to be sought in theSMdMW 
tam authorities, where it is no ex&ggtflfi 
tion to say, they are as perfect as ' 
reason can make them. Mr. Mill, ignorant! 
of this, and careless as ignorant, ventures! 
on this subject the following assertions.-'"'. 

» *. fy* 

THIRD INSTANCE. 

“In respect to definitions the Hindu S| 
is in a state which requires a few 
of elucidation. Prior to the art of _ 
ting, laws can have little accuracy of fi® 
finition ; because when words are no t 
written, they are seldom exactly MliL- 
bered, and a definition whose 
constantly varying, is not for the jairpose* 
of law a definition at all. Notwithstand- 
ing the necessity of writing to prodace 
fixed and accurate definitions in law, the 
nations of modem Europe have allowed a 
great proportion of their laws to continue 
in the unwritten ; that is, the traditionary 
state, the state in which they lay before 
the art of writing was known. Of these 
nations, none have kept in that barbarous 
condition so> great a proportion of their 
law as the English. From the opinion of 
the Hindus that the Divine Being dictated 
all their laws, they acknowledge nothing 
as law but what is found in some one Or 
other of their sacred books. In one sense, 
therefore, all their laws arc written. But 
the passages vhich can be collected from 
these books leave many parts of the field of 
lair untouched : in these parts the defect 
must Iw supplied either by custom, or the 
momentary trill of the judge. Agai n, as 
the passaees which are collected from 
these books, even where they touch npoh 
parts of the field of law, do so m ex- 
pressions to the highest degree sfigoe and 
indeterminate, they commonly admitof 
any one of several meanings, and very fre- 
quentiy are contradicted and “T 

one another/* When the word* bW| % 
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laws are couched are to a certain degree 
imperfect, it makes but little difference 
whether they are written or not. Adhe- 
ring to the same words is without advan- 
tage, when these words secure no same- 
ness in the things which they are made 
to signify. Further, in modern Europe, 
the uncertainty adhering to all unwritten 
laws, that is, laws the words of whicn 
hare no certainty, is to some degree, 
though still a veiy imperfect one, circum- 
{ scribed and limited by the writing down 
gf decisions. When on any particular part 
of the field, a number of judges have all, 
with public approbation, decided in one 
way, and when these decisions are record- 
, ed and made known, the judge wito comes 
'after them has strong motives, both of 
. fear and of hope, not to depart from their 
■ example. The degree of rrrtainty, arising 
from the regard for uniformity , which 
' Bug thus be produced , is, from its very 

■ stature, infinitely inferior to that which 
it the necessary result of good definitions 
tendered unalterable by writing; but such 
{Mil is, the Hindus are entirely deprived 
it W- .it. Among them the strength of the. 
-r*C* srund has never been sufficient to 
Ireetmmend effectually the preservation, 
if writing, of the memory of judicial de- 
. eisions. It has never been sufficient to cre- 
atc such a public regard for uniformity, as 
to constitute a material motive to a judge ; 
and as kings, and their greahdeputies, ex- 
. erased the principal functions of judica- 
5 fore, they were too powerful to be re- 
strained by a regard to what others had 
-i?. done before them. IT hat judicature 

would pronounce was, therefore, almost 
g- "always uncertain, almost always arbi- 
trary.*" 

. In the course of the first lecture I 


several digests and commentaries, accor- 
ding to the schools to which they respec- 
tively belong. 

Bnhaspati says : 

C6valam S&stram asretya 
Nacartavyo vinirnayah : 

Yuctihihina vicbar^na 
D.herma n&’sih prajayati. 


thonty. 

Is productive of the destruction of justice. 

The word here rendered due authority, 
yucti, signifies literally connection, but 
the word Nytiyu must be supplied, and 
the passage read Nydyu yucti hina “ with- 
out the connection or consistency given to 
it(the mere Sastram) by reason and this 
consistency every school agrees is to be 
found in the Siddhantam of the writers 
of which each admits the authority. This 
text is simply quoted without further ex- 
planation by Tercapanchanana and thus 
translated in the Digest (see page 128, 
vol. 21, “ Urihaspati.”) “A decision 
must not he made solely by having re- 
course to the letter of written codes ; 
since, if no decision were made according 
to the reason of the law (or according to 
immemoetel usage, for the word yucti ad- 
mits hotli senses; there might be a failure 
of justice.” The jurists of India (of the 
south at least) interpret what is here cal- 
led the “ reason of the law,” in the man- 
ner I have already stated. 

It hence follows, (and it is not neces- 
sary to establish the fact, to quote further 
authorities though many exist), that in the 
actual administration of justice the deci- 
sions of the established legal authorities, 
and these only, should be admitted as the 
actual law. The text books, like the in- 


stated, in remarking on the Institutes of stitutes of the Roman law, and even the 


Menu, that “ iu the actual administra- 
tion of Hiudu jurisprudence, especially in 
latter times, it had never ranked higher 
than a mere text book, which the Indian 
jurists consider of little authority unless 
accompanied by some commentary , or in- 
corporated into some digest," aud this 
position is illustrated and confirmed by the 
authority of the Indian jurists themselves, 
in the introduction to the last lecture. 

The passage in the last lecture just re- 
ferred to is as follows ; 

“ The other point I wish to notice is 
the statement 1 made in the course of the 
last reading, that the ancient text books 


reasonings of the jurists on which these 
conclusions are founded, appertain pro- 
perly to the schools iu which the law is 
taught, where they are of the greatest 
utility, but can have no weight in courts 
in which the art is practised. 

The definitions of the Hindu law are 
not to be sought in the text books, from 
which chiefly Mr. Mill would seem to 
have derived his notions of them ; his re- 
ferences in this part of his work being 
confined to Menu and Halbed’s “ Gentoo 
Code,” which is scarcely any thing more 


were at present of no authority, unless ' than a collection of texts. These, it may 


accompanied by some commentary. I 
shall now go further and say, that the 
sole authority of Hiudu law, as it has iu 
latter times, and docs now operate, are 
contained iu the Siddhantam, the con- 
chaions or decisions of the authors of the 


*MB^*Bst. of Brit. India, vol. I, p. 170. 
' E xa c tnes s , 1 ' aud Definitions <£ the Hindu Law. 


he conceded to him, * leave many parts 
of the field of law untouched which, 
however, are neither supplied “ by 
custom nor the momentary will of the 
judj^V’ but by the conclusions or deci- 
sions of a succession of writers, ancient 
and modern, belonging to various schools, 

* The Mola smriti, or original text books. 
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Route from Ajmeer to Hansi. 

the nicer distinction and minuter defini- 
tions, notv well known and observed in 
practice, but which are to be found in the 
head of the sound lawyer rather than in 
any written record ? What would really 
become of them may be inferred from the 
doubts and difficulties that attended the 
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— as deduced, not from the ordinances 
only, but the principles of the text books, 
by reasoning — and which, varied by the 
tenets of their respective schools, have 
become the actual definitions of practical 
latv. Further, Mr. Mill prefers written 
definitions to the concurrent authority of 
previous decisions, the degree of ceitainty proceedings when the obsolete mode of 
with respect to them being he says “ iu- trial by judicial combat was lately about 


finitely inferior to that which is the ne- 
cessaiy result of good definitions rendered 
unalterable by writing,” and he adds, 
“ hut such as it is, the Hindus are entire- 
ly deprived of it. Among them the strength 
of the human mind has never been suf- 
ficient to recommend effectually the pre- 
servation by writing of the memory of 
judicial decisions." It is true the Hin- 
dus do not at present possess the advan- 
tage of the record of previous judicial de- 
cisions -, nor is this to be wondered at, 
for admitting it to be possible that the 
operation of the courts in Westminster- 
hall were suspended for two centuries, 
what, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the subject, would become of 


to be restored in the appeal of murder 
against Abraham Thornton. But though 
the Hindus have not now the advantage 
of recorded judicial decisions, they mat 
to a certain degree have had it when thdg 
courts were in full operation; and with 
them, as with us, it must in mahyrer 
specis, from its nature, have been oriH .f 
rather than written, and they actually ■ ' 
have that to which the author states «M§ C 
to be “ infinitely inferior;" they bMC Ji 
“ good definitions rendered unalteriHfc; 
by writing,” of which 1 have already; •#>, 
shall again in the course of this wd'Mf 
future readings produce innumerable Ip 
stances, on all points to which nrytflplB 
extends, from the authorities quoted; 


ROUTE FROM AJMEER TO HANS 1,. 


By a Detachment from Brig. Gen. Arnold’s Division. 
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Hansi, 26th August, 1818. 

On the 2d left Ajmeer and made about 
11 miles to Chanda, an inconsiderable 
village and almost uninhabited. The 
country is in a most desolate and unculti- 
vated state,— -On the 3d, reached Arma- 
rah, about 17 or 18 miles, our way laying 
both days through hills. This day the 
prospect much the same as yesterday ; 
grass and water in great abundance. — 
4th. This day inarched to Neranah, about 
10 coss. (N. B. The coss in this part of 
the country is about 2} miles.) — On the 
5th, arrived at Jeitpore, about 6 coss. — 
On the 6th, in consequence of heavy rain, 
could only make Mawarrah, about 2 
coss. — On the 7th, Meendah, 4 coss.— On 
the 8th, Budhar, 6 coss. — On the 9th, 
made Bingus, about 6§ coss. Hitherto 
similar objects presented themselves. Vil- 
lages very much scattered, very much 
dilapidated, very thinly inhabited, and 
the country consequently very partially • 
cultivated ; indeed, the view of the 
towns, and the abject state of the inha- 
bitants of them, plainly indicate the 
oppressed state they have lately been 
in. However they seem now in some de- 
gree, reanimated. Many -severe remarks 


were made on Ameer Khan’s W>oW»l 
their former depredation, and many h**— 
some compliments paid to the EngM/ 
who had freed tlie country from thrt-qfa 1 
presston. The soil, which is almost St- Z 
tirely composed of a light sandy clay, . 
seems very capable of producing large 
crops of grain ; and its lightness would 
lead one to suppose, that if properly 
irrigated the vegetation would be rapid 
and the produce abundant. At any other 
season than the rains, the difficulty of 
procuring water would probably obstruct 
the cultivation very much, as there are 
very few rivers, and fewer weils than in 
any part of the country 1 have ever been 
in. Those few of the latter that are in 
existence are very deep, but from the 
quality of the soil noticed above, would 
seem to be sunk with little difficulty.—* 

On the 10th, marched to Madoopore, a 
place once of some consideration ; but 
Ameer Kiian and his satellites have made 
a complete ruin of it, and also of the 
place we marched to on the l‘2tb, called 
Chokery, both of which places be has 
pillaged several times. Madoopore lies 
about 11 miles from Bingus, and Choker^ 
about 14 miles from that.— On tbe U& 
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we made Serai, the most disagreeable 
march we have had, our way proceeding 
through narrow ravines and not the least 
trace of a regular path. — On the 14th 
marched 16 miles to Gowarry, through a 
very considerable town called Maundah, 
which together with Bussie (where we 
inarched on the 15th, and which lies 
about 8 miles to the north of Gowarry) 
were pillaged about a week before by the 
troops of the Rajah of Jeipore, although 
they are both in his territories. The an- 
1 Hals of history can scarcely produce an 
Instance of similar barbarous and wretch- 
' , policy ; their unroofed houses and 
■ uninhabited state, particularly that of 
* Maundah, sufficiently proclaim the exac- 
tftude with which his despotic orders (for 
| Is understood he had given them up 
tbhjs troops in lieu of certain arrears of 
t m) were obeyed. The loss of revenue 
f . for many years, which this savage act will 
£.. occasion, will no doubt cause him to curse 
" K Mo day when he exhibited his Nero-like 
. talent of extermination. — On the 16th 
I- Stachfld Narnonl, by far the most cotisi- 
. derable town we have hitherto met with. 
|T It occupies a considerable surface of 
f pound, but is most deplorably in ruins. 
*£5)# country around it is very well culti- 
1 1 voted. This is the frontier town of the 
‘ Jeipore Rajah, through whose dominions 
our route hitheito has almost entirely 
f' 1 |Ib.— O n the 17th halted at Naruoul. 

; —On the 18th marched to Nangle, 
•bout twelve miles, a place built under an 
immense sand-bank, which must render 
it a perfect Eliseum in the hot winds . — On 
the 19th prosecuted our route to Kcrnpuu, 
about six miles ; a place belonging to the 
Nabob Feyze Ally Khan (or Zeiz Zullub 
Khan) ofconsiderable extent. The country 
about in a very high state of cultivation, 
though labouring under the same want of 
irrigation formerly noticed. This Nabob re- 
ceived this tract of country for services per- 
formed during Lord Wellesley's Mallratta 
war. He is obliged to keep up a certain 


number of troops, one battalion of which is 
clothed and disciplined after the European 
fashion.* We visited the fort, which, al- 
though built in a very low situation, is ap- 
parently very strong. It is of mud, with 
a very large pucka citadel in the centre. 
There are a few buildings in it wonderful 
in this part of the country, but that which 
appears most attractive of attention is, a 
founder/ for brass ordnance. There 
were several very excellent pieces cast 
here, and some admirably well mounted 
in the European style. 

On the evening of the 21st marched to 
Bowanna, about nine miles'; the spot where 
we encamped afforded one of the most 
beautiful and diversified prospects imagi- 
nable. The bright verdure of the grass, 
contrasted with the more sombre hne of 
the graiD, and the variegated shade of the 
hills rising in the back of the perspective, 
furnish a most chaste and delightful land- 
scape. — On the 22d marched to Dadire. 
This place likewise belongs to the Na- 
waub, whose country, from the profusion 
of every species of Asiatic culture, would 
appear to he admirably well regulated. 
Dadire is a place of considerable import- 
ance and overflowing with inhabitants. — 
On the 23d marched to Munroo, about 
eleven miles. Villages are now very in- 
frequent, but the country well cultivated. — 
On the 24th reached Burra Bbawany, and 
on the 25th Cboota Bhawany, fifteen miles 
further. Burra Bhawany is celebrated for 
a brave but most insubordinate class of 
Hindoos, called Rangras. The country 
from Dadire to this place is thinly inha- 
bited and worse cultivated ; indeed as far 
as Hansi, which is thirteen miles from 
Choota Bhawany, the country is in a 
wretched state ; neither inhabitants nor 
cultivation . — Calcutta Month Ip Journal, 
Sept. 


♦ This is called 111! Dadire battalion; it accom- 
panied Sir David Ocliterlony last campaign, and 
now toms part of Brigadier Arnold's force in 

Hvnriaaa. 


INSULATED OR SAFETY COMPASS. 

In order to extend the knowledge of journal in which Captain Honburgh de- 
Hwweful i nvention, we take from the scribes the insulated compass, and adverts 
nupHp meat M agazine, No. 253, part of to some remarkable tests by which Its 
» teW rwMmnnir ated to that scientific efficiency seems established.' Mr. Jennings 
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lias discovered a method of arresting the 
progress of the magnetic fluid, and se- 
curing the magnetic needle from being 
disturbed by the contiguity of small pieces 
of iron, such as have been liable to 
disturb the marinei's compass hitherto, 
and have often led to the loss of much 
property and many valuable lives. 

“ Captain Dunbar, an experienced sea- 
man, who was many years a master in the 
royal navy, and now commander of the 
Brassa, lately arrived from Smyrna, had 
one of the insulated compasses in that 
vessel during the voyage, of which he 
writes in the highest terms in a letter to 
Mr. Jennings, stating that it was not at- 
tracted by iron, although part of the 
frame, beams, bitts, cables, and cargo of 
the Brassa consisted of iron. During his 
stay at Malta, Admiral Penrose sent for 
the compass, and tried it against a large 


magnet which would lift forty-two pounds 
of iron by its attractive power, but it did 
not influence the compass materially. 
This circumstance induced the admiral 
to say, he deemed it the most important 
invention that he had ever seen. 

“ The ships which have lately sailed 
again for Baffin's bay have been supplied 
by Mr. Jennings with a great number of 
magnetic needles on a new and peculiar 
construction, from which it will probably 
be proved, that the needles which unite (to 
figure of the horizontal and dippito 
needle, are those most proper fer (W 
purposes of navigation. By the otfterC 
we may expect to gain more knowlffi 
of the laws which govern the magto 
fluid, because in those regions It 
to act with increased energy, as vm 
from the immediate thrmtlib Mr MK 
magnetism." " 



MURRAY’S ISLAND. 



In a letter dated on board the ship 
Claudlne, in Torres' Strait, on (be 7th of 
September, we have been furnished with 
some particulars of the state of this 
island, which deserve to be made public. 

About three years since, a ship called 
the Morning Star was wrecked in Tor- 
res* Strait ; and a Iascar belonging to the 
crew had the good fortune to escape de- 
struction, and get safe to Murray's islaud, 
where he remained among the natives, 
and during this space of time acquired a 
considerable knowledge of their language, 
as well as of the language of another 
island with which they held intercourse, 
a Uttle to the northward of them, and 
thought to be sue called Darnley's island 
in the charts. 

On the afternoon of the day on which 
this letter is dated, the Claudine and 
Mary anchored close under the shore of 
Murray’s island, when a number of 
natives were seen on the beach, and 
contrary to the expectation of those who 
saw them from the ships, and who had 
been led to imagine them a ferocious 
people, from the character given them 
in popular descriptions of these islands, 
they were all unarmed. A small canoe 
was also seen with four men, one of 
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whom stood np from among the ret*,! 
waved a branch over his head. — 
answered from the ship's poop 
white flag, as equally symbolic a t 
and the jolly-boat with an officer aOtjUtm 
men were sent to meet them. With tfco 
most positive instructions to avoid bto' 
tilities, and even if they received an in- 
jnry from them not to resent it but to 
return on board. On the jolly-boat's ap- 
proaching the shore, the canoe retreated, 
and when within a short distance of land- 
ing, the natives, to the number of fifty, 
all flocked to the beach. From the signs 
of friendship that were held out, an in- 
terview now took place between those 
who were in the jolly-boat and those who 
were in the canoe, the natives from the 
shore giving them at the same time co- 
coanuts and liollow bamboo canes of 
water, without expressing a Wish to have 
anything in return. 

The surprise of the boat’s crew, how- 
ever, was still greater, on observing a 
Bengal Iascar advance from among the 
crowd and address them in Hindoofttnee, 
which fortunately was understood by oto 
of the seamen of the party, wbo were 
all Europeans. This inleffigence being 
conveyed to the cosstoB&t of the Cits 
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dint’, Captain Welsh, he tuauued his boats 
and went on shore in the evening himself, 
accompanied by Captain Ormond of the 
Mary, and Lieutenant Stewart of the 
Bengal army. The whole force of this 
little party, whiclt was summoned to- 
gether, not with hostile intentions, but 
with a view to repel any act of treachery, 
consisted of twenty eight Europeans, 
armed with small arms, pistols, cut- 
. -Janes, and boarding-pikes. They did not 
.Immediately push to the shore and effect 
a landing, but first accomplished what 
they most desired, a friendly interview 
from the boats. The natives flocked 
them on the beach ; and ex- 
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iObimged with them their shells, cocoanuts, 
| - ’^tuid rude ornaments, for yellow bunting, 
. jiiite, and knives. 

s*. "file writer adds, that he had never 
Jfefrmnd the natives of the Friendly or So- 
ciety isles more civil, obliging, hospi- 
jm* and well-disposed than these na- 
(fee* were; and he very naturally ex- 
irmseshis wonder at so marked a change 
%Jhe conduct of a race of people, who 
SffrOt a few years since committed such 
gfrtttical depredations on all ships and 
lijjjpfBs that they could overpower, as to 
’’Juake their cruelties proverbial. And this 
^ 0 «dCT is increased by his not being able 
;\to learn any sufficient cause for this re- 
irkable improvement in their habits of 


. When the commander of the Claudine 
Approached tbe lascar who was discovered 
among these people, tire first wish he 
expressed was that of returning to his 
native country. Powerful as this desire 
must have been to have occupied the first 
. place in his thought, he whispered it in 
secret only while the islanders were near 
him, and did not venture to declare him- 
self openly until he was seated in the 
boat that was to bear him away from his 
exile, and until he found himself secure 
amid the armed band by which lie was 
surrounded. Rising then in the centre of 
the boat, lie turned towards the natives 
in the canoe and on the beach, and pro- 
fessing his gratitude towards" them as his 
delivers and protectors in misfortune, 
when many of his shipmates fell victims 
to their sufferings, declared that though 
He quitted them to return to his native 
country, it was still with feelings of af- 
fection aad regret. 

The eontender gave to cadi of the 


natives who were present a knife, and to 
one of them a piece of bunting also, 
with which marks of favour they were 
highly pleased. 

He remarks that he witnessed this 
scene with feelings of surprise and gra- 
tification, as the natives were quite af- 
flicted at parting with the Indian whom 
shipwreck had thrown upon their shores, 
and whom friendly hands had taken from 
among them ; while the Indian himself 
said all he could to reconcile them to this 
separation, and even thought it necessary 
to soothe them by promising that he 
would soon returu to them again. 

When the lascar reached on board, 
provisions were given to him by order of 
his deliverer ; hut his stomach had been 
so long accustomed to nothing but cocoa- 
nuts and plantains, that it was too weak 
to retain even the simplest animal food. 

As tile crew of the Claudine were Eu- 
ropeans, the man was afterwards removed 
to tiie Mary, Capt. Ormond, where he 
was more at home with shipmates and 
countrymen of his own nation and re- 
ligion ; and in this ship he has safely 
reached Calcutta. < 

The knowledge which this man has 
acquired, by so long a residence with these 
islanders, of their language, habits, and 
manners, might fit him to give to any one 
who had leisure for the enquiry many 
new and curious particulars regarding this 
people ; and if pursued to the extent of 
which it is capable, might be made sub- 
servient to purposes of a higher nature 
than the gratification of mere curiosity. 

Of the island itself, our correspondent 
remarks that it is small, easily taken pos- 
session of, and as easy to be kept and de- 
fended at a small expense. The inhabi- 
tants are not numerous ; and it may be 
infernal from their behaviour on this oc- 
casion, are well-disposed. The soil is 
described as excellent and capable of pro- 
ducing most of the fruits suited to the 
climate; while the sugar-cane, with which 
it abounds, grows luxuriantly over every 
part of the island, and might itself be 
made a sufficient object to have its culti- 
vation promoted. He indulges in the hope 
that some advantage may be taken of the 
present incident towards the civilization 
of the natives . — Madras Courier, Dec. 29. 

Some interesting memoranda regarding 
these islanders, collected from the relation 
of the lascar who had so long resided among 
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them, had been published in a Calcutta 
Journal, just before the above letter ap- 
peared ; but read after that prelude they 
will be better understood, while their au- 
thority is confirmed. 

“ When they determine to marry, the 
female is taken by force by her lover to 
his hut, when he informs her parents, 
which immediately causes a meeting of 
the friends of both parties, who start ob- 
jections, and a battle ensues. If the 
bridegroom and his party are victorious, 
be is considered married, and next day the 
parties are reconciled, and join in singing 
and feasting, &c. They paint their bodies 
with red and white earths. 

“ The women are the source of constant 
quarrels, for they only allow one wife; 
but this being little attended to, they 
have, on the discovery, a battle. Children 
not borne by the wife are immediately 
killed. 

“ When a person dies, the body is 
brought out of the hut and stretched On the 
ground ; when the relations and friends 
of both sexes sit down round it, and cry 
for a considerable time. It is then re- 
moved to their plantations in the interior 
of the island, when a frame of bamboos 
is raised about six feet high, with a mat 
on it. On this the body is placed, and 
here it remains, the people returning to 
their huts. 

“ There appears to be four tribes on the 
island, residing at Saib Mirga, Cbirwah- 
gait, and Koomaid, who have frequent 
quarrels among each other : they have no 
chiefs. 

“ On their dances they rub themselves 
with cocoanut-oil and red earth. A small 
drum, made from the skin of the Guanna, 
is the only thing in the shape of a mu- 
sical instrument amongst them. 

“ The houses are round, built of bam- 


boos, eocoanut leaves, and long grass. 
They sleep upon bamboo frames, raised 
about six feet from the ground, with mats 
on them ; these are built round the hut, 
and the centre is kept clear for the fire. 

“ The fruits, &c. cocoanuts, plantains, 
sugar-canes, sweet potatoes, and mangoes, 
are equal to those of Bengal. 

“ Shaik Jumaul, the lascar, when be ac- 
companied the natives to the other islands, 
saw several muskets and a compass ; on . - 
an island called Tood, he saw a gold watch, , 

On Mairee they had two cutlasses ; an#.;' 1, 
on his asking where they had procured:'-.' 
them, he received the following account 3 ’ 
That about thirty years ago (for only 
oldest man in the island recollected il 
large ship was wrecked in sight of 
island ; that a great number of whjie.HM 
came in their boats from her, and 
them ; that several escaped to the i 
islands, where they were killed, bo*-, 
young boy’s life was saved, who livettf* 
amongst them a very long time ; he, how-c. ~ 
ever, with two young girls, went off in 
canoe one night, and was never heard of - ’| 
afterwards, although they searched the. „ | 
neighbouring islands. They seemed to «*- 1 "rt 
teem this person very much, for they,, ■“ 
never spoke of him without shedding * 
tears, and kept his clothes with great! 
care, often looking at and crying over 
them. They were blue woollen clothe*. 
Might not this have been Perouse’s ship ?• 

It seems very probable, for it agrees with 
the time he left Port Jackson ; the cut- 
lasses and clothes might throw more light 
ou it. The Paudora’s boats got safe 




through the straits, and we do not know 
of any other European ship being wreck- 
ed in them. 

“ A few dogs are the only animals on the 
island, which tradition says came from a 
ship wrecked many years ago .” — A italic 
Mirror. 


TRACES OF VACCINATION 

IN 

HINDOO MEDICAL WRITERS. 


We derive the following from the Ma- 
dras Courier of the 12th January. n It is 
the conclusion of a letter, of which the 
former part contains a learned exposition 


of the spasmodic cholera , collected front 
works in general use among Hindu me- 
dical practitioners, with the formulas of 
the medicines prescribed. The former 
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dart, though exceedingly curious, we can- 
not at present find room to insert. The 
subject incidentally introduced merits all 
the prominence which it will receive by 
being detached. 

“ As my examination of the Vaidya 
Sastras has been casual, and may never be 
' repeated, I shall here notice a fact, which 
Will add another to the many proofs of the 
truth of the wise man’s adage, that “ there 
is nothing new under the sun:” it is, that 
the inoculation for thecow-pox was known 
. of old time to the Hindu medical writers. 

Vo substantiate this statement, it is ne- 
i. cessary only to refer to the Sactiya 
Grantham, attributed to Dhanwantari, 
S. «“- 1 therefore undoubtedly an ancient 
composition. In this work, after des- 
T[. cifbing nine several species of the small- 
s' P* x > of which tiiree (one, Alablii, being 
:y the confluent kind) are declared incurable, 

■ the author proceeds to lay down the rules 
for the practice of inoculation. From this 

• part the following extracts are taken, of 

C' 'tfit first of which the original is given in 
i f the English character for the satisfaction 
& of the Sanscrit scholar ; and of the other, 
«i; Af. the sake of brevity, translat ions only. 
*i • Text. 

.D,hdnu stanya ma’sfichi va Naranitn 
p cha ma’sfichlca. 

t , / T^j jalam b&humdl&t cha sastran tfina 

gffliitavjn. 

; - Bdhnmfil£ cha sastrani reet’ otpatti ca- 

f- rtnicha. 

Taj jalam recta militant spotaca jwara 

* samb,havah. 


Translation. 

Take the fluid of the pock on the udder 
of a cow, or on the arm between the 
shoulder and elbow of a human subject, 
on the point of a lancet, and lance with it 
the arms between the shoulders and elbow 
until the blood appears ; then mixing the 
fluid with the blood, the fever of the 
small-pox will be produced. 

Translation (the Sanscrit text being 
omitted .1 

The small-pox produced by the fluid 
from the udder of a cow (Gostany’ oda- 
cum) will be of the same gentle nature as 
the original disease, not attended by fear, 
not requiring medicine ; the diet may be 
according to the pleasure of the patient, 
who may be inoculated once only, or two, 
three, four, five, or six times. The pock 
when perfect should be of a good colour, 
filled with a clear liquid, and surrounded 
by a circle of red ; there will then be no 
fear of the small- pox as long as life en- 
dures. When inoculated with the fluid 
from the udder of a cow, some will have 
a slight fever for one day, two, or three 
days, and with the fever there will some- 
times be a slight cold fit ; the fever will 
also be attended by a round swelling in 
the arm-pits, and the other symptoms of 
the small-pox, but all of a very mild na- 
ture. There will be no danger, and the 
whole will disappear in three days. 

Calvi Vikumbon. 

Madras, Jan. 2, 1819. 


THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 


Hm ExeellencyMirza Abul Hassan Khan, 
who now a second time sustains the august 
office of representing the ancient monarchy 
of Persia at the British court, was some 
years back, not only in disgrace at his own 
court, but iu imminent danger from the 
displeasure of his sovereign, being in- 
volved in the cloud of attributed inculpa- 
tion which had thrown the shadows of 
adversity over his house. This was a cri- 
tical moment in his life ; the way of 
escape from the extremity will shew how 
critical. During the distresses which 
befel his family, he took refuge for a con- 
siderable time at the mausoleam of Fat- 
meh, in the city of Khoom, one of the 
most celebrated sanctuaries in all Persia. 
Here he was fod in a clandestine manner 
bj SMae compassionate women, who came 
to tth efl pretence of making their de- 


votions at the shrine of the saint. An oppor- 
tunity having presented itself, he retired 
from this asylum tooneofunmeasured boun- 
daries, and to the less precarious security 
enjoyed by a voluntary exile. Although this 
incident, exemplifying the powerful virtue 
of a fragrant reputation in investing the 
silent tomb with sacred immunity, is thns 
told in Morier’s second Journey to Per- 
sia i yet the first Journey of the same 
author gives another version of the cause 
and manner of Mirza Abul Hassau’s life 
being spared. The two accounts are not 
absolutely incompatible; but there is a 
degree of negligence in not explaining 
exactly how they both fall into the pro- 
cessitpi of events. The sketch in the first 
journey traces the history of the family 
from the reign of Nadir Shah, and details 
a series of interesting particular* which 
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Mr. Morier bad learned in Persia on good 
authority. Part of it will run parallel 
with, and illustrate what we have already 
written. 

« Mirza Abul Hassan was born at Shiraz 
in the year of the Hejera 1190, or 1776 of 
the Christian aera. He was the second 
son of Mirza Mahomed Ali, a man famous 
in Persia as an accomplished scholar, and 
who was one of the chief Secretaries and 
Mirzas of the celebrated Nadir Shah. His 
father’s services had nearly been requited 
by an ignominious and cruel death, when 
the hand of Providence interposed for his 
safety, to strike with more severity the 
head of his atrocious master. Nadir 
Shah, in one of those parosyms of cruelty 
so common to him during the latter years 
of his life, ordered that Mirza Mahomed 
Ali should be bornt alive, together with 
two Hindoos, who also had incurred his 
displeasure. Toe unfortunate Mirza, on 
hearing his sentence, remonstrated with 
the tyrant, entreating him that he might 
at least be permitted to die alone ; and 
that bis last moments might not be pol- 
luted by the society of men, who were of 
a different faith from his own, and on 
whom he had been taught to look with n 
religious abhorrence. To this the Shah 
consented, remitting his death until the 
next morning, whilst the Hindoos suffer- 
ed in that same hour. That very night 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in his tent, 
and Mirza Mahomed Ali was saved. 

“ The family of Mirza Abul Hassan rose 
to its greatest powei during the reign of 
Aga Mohamed Shah, predecessor to the 
present king. The Mirza’s father died in 
the service of Kerim Khan ; his uncle Ha- 
jee Ibrahim Kban (uncle by his mother’s 
side) attained the post of Prime Vizier, 
whilst himself and the other branches of 
his family enjoyed the greatest share in 
the administration of the affairs of the 
state. It was somewhat before the death 
of Aga Mohamed Shah that Hajee Ibra- 
him bestowed his daughter in marriage on 
his nephew, after a long and singular 
courtship. A sister of his wife’s is mar- 
ried to Mahomed Taki Mirza, one of the 
king’s sons ; and a second to the Ameen- 
ed-Doulab, the second Vizier. 

“ The family, however, was apt always 
prosperous. After some time the king or- 
dered Hajee Ibrahim to be. put to death, 
his relations to be seized, his wives to be 
sold, and bis property confiscated. His 
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nephews, of course, partook of the disas- 
ter: one was deprived of his sight, and 
remains to this day at Shiraz ; the young- 
est, then twenty years of age, died trader 
the bastinado; and the second, Mirza 
Abul Hassan, who was then the governor 
of Shooster, was dragged to the capita) M 
a prisoner. The circumstances of his 
seizure and escape from death are better 
described in his own w ords. He told me, 

“ I was asleep when the king’s officers 
“ entered into my room : they seized sat, 

“ stripped me of my clothes, aad tying 
“ my hands behind my hack, dragged Ml 
“ to Koom, where the king then was | ' " 
“ treating me during the-march With alt 
“ the rigour and intemperance that 
“ rally befals a man in disgrace. *!T 
“ moment 1 reached Koom, the Uv 
“ pronounced the order for my exeastM^f 
“ I was already oo my knees^ aad.afe ' 

“ neck was made bare, and the am ffii 
“ tioner bad unsheathed his sword 
“ sever my head from my body, wtMO 
“ the hand of the Almighty int i t| re ji g 
“ and a messenger in great bsstOrffiK^ 

“ nounced my reprieve. I was indebuUMl 
“ my life to a man who had knowdidt 
« from my boyhood, and whoh *i<|pfe 
“ cherished me as his son. This j nily 
“ man, by name Mirza Beza Koali, the ‘j 
moment he iieard the sentence sif death 
« passed upon me, threw himself nttfen 
« feet of the kiDg, and, pleading my 
« youth aad inoffensiveness, entreated 
“ that I might be pardoned. The king 
« yielded to bis entreaties; my pardon 
« was announced ; and i still live to praise 
« the Almighty for his great goodness 
« and commiseration towards ms.” 

“ After bis providential escape, Mirza 
Abul Hassan, (fearing that the king might 
repent of his lenity towards him) fled 
from his country, although he had re- 
ceived his majesty’s order to go Shiraz, 
and to retnaio there. He left Persia with 
the determination of never more return- 
ing, until the disgraces of his family had 
been obliterated, and until the wrath of 
the king against him had entirely sub- 
sided. He fled first to Shooster, the city 
in which be had so recently been all-pow- 
erful ; and there he experienced the hos- 
pitality for which the Arabs are so Justly 
renowned. As his administration had 
been lenient and temperate, he found a 
boat of friend* ready » relieve him ; and 
on quitting Shooster, aeaenbit and 4m 
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titute of even the common necessaries of 
life, the inhabitants came to him in a 
crowd and forced seven thousand piastres 
upon him. From Shooster he went to 
Bussora : he then crossed through the 
heart of Arabia, frequently obliged to 
proceed on foot, for want of an animal 
to carry him, until he reached Mecca. On 
journey he visited Deriyeh, the capi- 
tttof Abdul Assiz, the then chief of the 
Wahabees. From Mecca he went to 
Medina ; and. having performed all the 
devotions of a pilgrim he returned to 
Bnssora. At Bussora he learnt that the 
king was still inveterate against his fami- 
ly lyj and finding* an English ship on the 
Salto of sailing for India, he embarked 

* pa hoard of her, and shortly after reached 
fjsjeutta, at the time when the Marquis 
Wellesley was governor-general of India. 

'it jjmm Calcutta he went to Moorshedabad, 
jv'iln m to Hyderabad, Poonah, and Boin- 
having remained altogether about 
and a half in India. At Bom- 
jjapke received a firman from the king to 
•ytturn to Persia ; by which he was as- 
t-filtod of the king’s forgiveness, and of 
Ida having been received into favour. He 
I'ftood the firman, and ever since has en~ 
ijttped the royal protection.” 

TA, '1b 1809, through the influence of his 
Mother-in-law, the Ameen-ud-Doulab, 

• sscnnd vizier, or lord treasurer, lie was 
nominated envoy extraordinary to the 
wort of England. Mr. Morier, then se- 
cretary to the English embassy at the 
court of Teheran, accompanied him as 
Mihmandar, or commissary of legation. 
On his arrival in London, Sir Gore Ousely 
succeeded to Mr.Morier,and they returned 
to Persia together. Sir Gore being ap- 
pointed ambassador to that court. 

At the first public audience with which 
the British diplomatist was honoured by 
the Persian monarch, he stated very em- 
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phaticaily the favourable impression which 
Abul Hassan had made on the English 
king and cabinet by his talents and de- 
portment, as the dignified representative 
of a friendly state ; and traced the per- 
fect understanding which gave confirma- 
tion to the ancient friendship between the 
two countries to the ability with which 
he had executed the mission confided to 
him by his master. The subject of this 
just eulogium had not been introduced 
with Sir Gore, nor was he present when 
it was pronounced. He was called in, 
and the Shah said : “ Well done, well 
“ done, Abul Hassan ! you have made 
“ my face white in a foreign country ; 
“ and I will made yours white in this. 
K You are one of the noblest of the fa- 
“ milies in my kingdom, and with the 
“ help of God, I will raise yon to the 
“ dignities of your ancestors.” Among 
the rewards for his services, he was raised 
to the dignity of Khan. In 1813 he was 
appointed to negociate with the Rus- 
sians ; the basis of the treaty, one of 
peace and alliance, was settled under the 
auspices of the British ambassador at 
Teheran, and formally signed by the Per- 
sian and Russian plenipotentiaries.Theyear 
following he was sent ambassador to Pe- 
tersburg, where hecontinued for three years. 
He is known in the east, not only as a di- 
plomatist but a man of letters, and speaks 
the Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Russian, 
Hindoo, and English languages. He has 
written a long account of his travels in 
India, Turkey, Russia and England, to 
which the Shah has given the title of 
Hairet-mmeh (the wonderful book). He 
proposes to enlarge it by his late observa- 
tions in Germany and France. His mag- 
nificent sovereign, Ali Shah, as a mark 
of particular respect, has presented him 
with his portrait, richly set in diamonds, 
which the ambassador wears in his bosom. 


POLICE IN CHINA. 


A correspondent of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner, No. IV, introduces the trans- 
lation of an original document with this 
among other remarks : “ Chinese justice 
has been a topic of high eulogium ; and 
there is often a reasonable mode of 
talking, and a plausibility about it, which 
is no* and then very imposing; but the 
want Cutreth and reality in these hypocri- 
tical and specious pretences is shockingly 
great.” We vpould be understood to cite. 


rather than toadopt this sweeping censure. 
There is a Christian precept : “ first cast 
out the beam that is in thine own eye, and 
then thou shalt see clearly to cast the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye •” which, 
were it oftener remembered, might curb 
the habi. to which some of our travellers 
are prone, and from which even our mis- 
sionaries are not exempt, of exaggerating 
the defects and blemishes which lie on 
the surface of society in foreign nations. 
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Were a Chinese writer to learn some of 
the atrocious derices which had been de- 
tected in the secret springs of the police 
in oar own country, and generalize them, 
might not his facts be true, and would 
not his conclusions be false The corre- 
spondent of the Indo-Chinese Gleaner 
Implies, that when abuses in the police 
are reported to the Chinese government, 
they are not inquired into, nor the agents 
if found guilty punished. There is proof 
to the contrary in an edict for the con- 
demnation of certain magistrates in the 
province of Canton, dated 16th August 
1805, of which a translation has been 
published in the Transactions of the Li- 
terary Society of Bombay ; and which the 
introductory remarks of the president ac- 
knowledge to be “ a remarkable instance 
“ of that solicitude about the condition of 
“ prisons, which in Europe has been one 
o of the latest fruits of civilization.” 

“ Reking Gazette, Aug, 9, 1817. — 
Chow, the Yu-she ( Censor ) of Ho-nan, 
kneels, to report, with profound respect, 
in the hearing of his Majesty, the fol- 
lowing circumstances, and to pray for 
liis sacred instructions. 

“ The clear and explicit statement of 
punishments is a means of instruction 
to the people; the infliction Of punish- 
ments is a case of unwilling necessity. 
For all courts there are fixed regulations 
to rule their conduct by, when cases do 
occur that require punishments to be in- 
flicted in questioning. Magistrates are 
not, by law, permitted to exercise cruel- 
ties at their own discretion. 

“ But, of late, district magistrates, ac- 
tuated by a desire to be rewarded for their 
activity, have felt an ardent enthusiasm 
to inflict torture. And though it has 
been repeatedly prohibited by imperial 
edicts, which they profess openly to con- 
form to, yet they really aud secretly vio- 
late them. 

“ Whenever they apprehend persons of 
suspicious appearances, or those charged 
witli great crimes, such as murder or 
robbery, the magistrates begin by endea- 
vouring to seduce the prisoners to confess 
and by forcing them to do so. On every 
occasion they torture, by pulling or twist- 
ing round the ears (the torturer having 
previously rendered his fingers rough by 
a powder), aud cause them to kneel along 
while upon chains. They next employ 
what they call the Beauty’s bar,* the 
Parrot’s beam A the Refining furnace, % 
and other implements, expressed by other 
terms which they make use of. If these 


* A torture said to be invented bylt judge's 
wife, and hence the name. The breast, small ot 
the baefc, and legs bent up, are fastened to three 
cross bars, which causes the person to kneel in 
greatpain. 

t The prisoner is raised from the ground by 
strings tound the fingers and thumbs, suspended 
from a simple transverse beam. 
t Fire is applied to the body. 
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do not force confession, they double th e 
cruelties exercised, till the criminal dies 
(faints), and is restored to life again, 
several times in a day. The prisoner, 
unable to sustain these cruelties, ifccom- 
pelled to write down or sign a confession 
(of what he is falsely charged with), and 4 
the case any how is made out, placed OH 
record, and with a degree of self-glotya 
ing is reported to your Majesty. The * 
imperial will is obtained, requiring the 3 
person to be delivered over to the board 4 
of punishments for further trial. 

“ After repeated examinations and OOr 
dergoing various tortures, the charged g 
brought against many persons are aeOkgap" 
he entirely unfounded. ... 5’. 

“ As for example, in the case at th 
now degraded Taeu-tae, who tried l4||K 
woo ; and of the Che-chow, who 4 
Pih-keu-king. These mandarins * * ^ 
the most cruel tortures, in a buodn 
ferent forms, and forced * eairil 
Len-le-woo, from being a 
man, just survived : life was Sn 
spared. The other, being a weak ■ 
lost his life : he died as soon a* „ 
reached the board at Peking. ~ 

white innocence of these two meat-id 
afterwards demonstrated by thebNMl 
punishments. - • wjf-, 

“ The cruelties exercised by (had 
magistrates, in examining by 
throughout every districtef Cblh-i*,* 
not be described ; and the various p« 
runners, seeing the anxiety of 
periors to obtain notice and pvomotyad, - 
begin to lay plans to enrich 
In criminal cases, as murder and rod- n 
bery, in debts and affrays, they endea- 
vour io involve those who appear to hare 
the slightest connexion. The wind being 
raised, they blow the spark into a flame, 
and seize a great many people, that they 
may obtain bribes from those people in 
order to purchase their liberation. Those 
who have nothing to pay are unjustly 
confined, or sometimes tortured, before 
being carried to a magistrate- In some 
instances, after undergoing repeated exa- 
minations in presence of the magistrate, 
they are committed to the custody of peo- 
ple attached to the court, where they are 
fettered in various ways, so that it is im- 
possible to move a single inch ; and with- 
out paying a large bribe, they cannot ob- 
tain bail. Their oppressions are daily 
accumulated to such a degree and for so 
long a time, that at last death is the con- 
sequence. 

“ Since there is at this period particu- 
lar occasion to seize banditti. If there 
be suspicious appearances, as the age or 
physiognomy corresponding to some offen- 
der described, it is doubtless proper to 
institute a strict inquiri. • 

“ But it is a common and coasted 
occurence'- that respecting person* ndfjwT / 
__east implicated, who are known K> pt(# 
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seas property and to be of a timid dispo- 
sition, pretences are made by the police 
to threaten and alarm them. If it be not 
affirmed that they belong to the Pih-Ieen- 
keaoi* (a proscribed sect), it is said that 
they are the remnant of the rebels, and 
they are forthwith clandestinely seized, 
fettered, and most liberally ill-used and 
insulted. The simple country people be- 
mane frightened and glee up their pro- 
Mtty to obtain liberation, and think 
themselves very happy in having escaped so. 

-V I hare heard that in several provin- 
ce*, Chih-le, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan, 


these practices have been followed ever 
since the rebellion ; and wealth has been 
acquired iu this way by many of the po- 
lice officers. How can it be that thelocal 
magistrates do not know it ? or is it that 
they pnrposely connive at these tyrannical 
proceedings ? 

“ I lay this statement with much res- 
pect before your Majesjy, and pray that 
measures may be taken to prevent these 
evils. Whether my obscure notions be 
right or not, I submit with reverence.” 

Imperial Reply, 

“ It is recorded.” 


POETRY. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 
: To the memory of the late 
j£- REVEREND DAVID BROWN. 
f,‘ ‘ffprittcn in India by a young friend in 
v;. ' ‘ the military service.) 


Memorial Sketch?!, London IS J 
; Hoogley, has thy snlien stream 

*BCW doom’d the cheerless shores to 

-lave; 

Long has the Suttee’s* baneful gleam 
“ - Rale glimmer'd o’er thy midnight wave. 

gladden’d seem’d to flow thy tide, 

* - Where opens on the view — /tldeenf ; 

■■ Vor there, to grace thy palmy side, 

1,, Lov'd England’s purest joys were seen. 
Yea, led by friendship's fost’ring hand, 
I'Ve shelter’d in the happy bow’rs, 

- "Where (strangers to this boist’rous land) 
Domestic pleasures charm’d the hours. 
And oft since then, in eamps afar. 
Unfriended, joyless, as I rov’d ; 

Or midst the pealing notes of war. 

My mind recall’d the scene beiov’d : 

I saw, in flmey's soothing dream. 

The Sire, amid his smiling band. 
Successful plant by Hoogley’s stream 
Tbevirtuesof a happier land. 

But sad that fancy now returns, 

To trace the fond remember’d shore ; 
And sad my verse accorded mourns 
For bim, who lends it joy no more ! 
And ye, whom now in deepest woe 
These groves behold — a pensive train ; 
Permit my tears with years to flow, 
Accept my sympathetic strain ! 

Von dome J, ’neath which in former days 
Grim idols mark’d the pagan shrine. 
Eh ■welTd the notes of pious praise. 
Attun’d to themes of love divine. 

•Sfcefonewl pyrv, which conmma the living 
tbe dead body of herhuaband. 
t Hr. Brown’s family retidence, on the west 
b**tk a§ AwHrer, opposite the Governor -general’s 

.g]h». Bi o In tr i m i l s of the idol PMhib, which 
Baffbeaswwissta, sad left by the Bramica to 


Memorial meet of his biess’d zeal 
T’illutne the realm of noon-tide night. 

To let the waiting nations feel 
The joys of revelation’s light. 

The Indian convert there shall stray. 
And, as his mem’ry prompts the tear. 

Shall grateful to his children say — 

“ Our Benefactor worshipp’d here.” 

Farewell! whose pleasing manners gave 
This land the charms of Britain’s Isle; 

Whose faith, triumphant o’er the grave. 
Beheld its terrors with a smile. 

May wo the lesson taught receive. 

Whilst angels greet thee to the sky ; 

In sacred pleasures here to live. 

With conscience whisp’ring peace— to 
die. 

Camp, 1812. G. V. 


EPIGRAM. 

Hobbes deem’d his mind through all his 
body spread. 

And rightly claim’d no eminence of head : 
This odd idea slept till Scalpel rose 
The anatomy of spirit to disclose ; 

To prove sensation and reflection one. 
Both present where excited fibres ran ; 
Solid as physics metaphysics shown. 

He scrapes a notion as lie scrapes a bone; 
He calls the toes to vote, the fingers plan. 
And share thought’s power in the repub- 
lic, Man ; 

Blind feeling triumph o’er lost reason’s 

reign. 

And democratic nerves dethrone the 
brain. 

Synth ebo. 


the ravages of time and the encroaching river. 
Mr. Brown had it repaired and fitted up. It w« 
appropriated as hi* family chapel and study: and 
sometimes to accommodate particular friend*: 
among whom the Rev. H. Martyn was ft* inhabi- 
tant, for about fire month* that hew** 
fell arriral. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-India House, Hay 5, 1819. 

An adjourned genera! court of pro- 
prietors of East-India stock was this day 
held at the Company’s bouse in Leaden- 
hall street, for the purpose of proceeding' 
in the consideration of the subject of a 
grant to the most noble the Marquis of 
Hastings, in conformity with a resolution 
of the court of directors, recommending 
that the sum of j£60,000 be granted out 
of the territorial revenues of Iudia, for 
the benefit of the Marquis of Hastings. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (Campbell Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) acquainted the court, that sundry 
papers which bad been presented to par- 
liament since the last court were now 
laid before the proprietors. The clerk 
read their titles, as follows : 

An account of cotton and other piece 
goods imported from iudia, in the years 
1770, 1785, 1790, 1800, 1805, 1810, 
1815, and in the last two years, with the 
value thereof in each year, distinguishing 
cottons from other piece goods. 

Copies of addresses from the Carnatic 
commissioners to the court of directors, 
recommending the adjustment of the out- 
standing claims, with the answer thereto. 

An abstract of the amount of money set 
apart from the revenue of the Caruatic, 
forthe payment of outstanding debts, since 
the year 1805. 

The amount of money paid in each 
year for interest on the Carnatic debt. 

An account of the expeuse annually in- 
curred by the Carnatic commissioners 
since their appointment. 

The Chairman said, he had to acquaint 
the court that there was a bill then in 
progress through parliament, for granting 
relief to certain persons in Madras, claim- 
ing to be creditors before the Carnatic 
commissioners ; and that the court of di- 
rectors had come to a resolution to oppose 
that measure by every legal means in their 
power." -He’ had also to inform the court, 
that a bill had been brought into par- 
liament for the purpose of reuewing the 
powers of the Carnatic commissioners. 

HI. WILKItfSON’s CLAIM. 

Sir. Hume said, before they proceeded 
to the business of the day, he thought it 
but right to offer one or two remarks on 
the proceeding which took place at the 
last court. Every individual who was pre- 
sent on that occasion must agree with 
him, that the decision ou Mr. Wilkinson’s 
case originated in mistake ; he an>? se- 
veral others declared -so at the time. The 
mistake arose from the conduct of the 
bon. chairman in not putting the question 
Asiatic Jottm.— No. 43. 


correctly ; by the course he took, lie ied 
the proprietors outside the bar to decide 
against the question, they having divided' 
to the right, clearly from a want of due 
explanation on the point, instead of di- 
viding to the left. He did not mean to- . 
say that this was done intentionally : bat* 
as it was evidently a mistake, originatbijp' 
with the Chairman, in consequence of." jf 
which the court broke up without doinff e'. 
any thing, he hoped the directors wahhfc' . Jj 
have reconsidered the matter; that thmr 1 £ f 
would have revised the proceeding, SmfvA. 
pecially as the decision militated agftirat 
the interests of an isolated individual^ 
and against whom almost the whole cMdSh 
of directors was arrayed. y 

The Chairman said, he should be VMgt 
happy to adopt that line of condnct*pdi, 
was most liberal and feur Mpannfl 
Wilkinson, or any other gentletrt aggjj 
in his opinion lie had, on the occaH ^ 
alluded to, taken the only course 
with a due regard to the perform.. — 
his duty, he could have taken. TheqnelP 
tions were regularly put according to dMi' 
practice of that court ; that practfeo JgPnj 
understood was, where two qnetsfe 
presented themselves in the shape- «fi 
original motion aud an aior J 
put them regularly from the . , t 
the proprietors then had an , . 
of declaring which of them they", 
pleased to entertain. The proceedings 
the 21st of April went on in Ujmji _ 
course, and be was very sorry tM*>i. 
objection should be directed agaiaet-^w. - . 

He was not aware that any mistake Mi *• 

been made ; and he was quite sure that 
the bon, proprietor had not made out hit 
case, when be said, tit at he (the Chair- 
man) had acted erroneously. Wishing the 
division of the court to be as accurate as 
possible, be directed one party to go to 
the right and the other to the left, and 
it was impossible for him to devise any 
other mode by which the numbers could 
be correctly ascertained. It was true his 
(the Chairman’s) right was the left of the 
proprietors ; and he believed they took 
his right when they should have proceed- 
ed to his left, aud vice versa ; but that 
was evidently the mistake of individuals, 
and ought not to be attributed to him. 

Mr. Hume said, when the decision was 
called for, and the question was about to 
be pat, the bon. Chairman had directed 
those who were for the smaller sum to 
proceed to the right, and those for tlm ,.y 
larger to the left. , 

The Chairman observed, he MJT no 
other mode of putting the question 'than 
by pointing out the different awes to 
which individuals of difcnsK opiukXM 

Vol. VJU. F 'V; I 
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should proceed ; it served as an index or 
label, which pointed out their sentiments. 
As to the mistake of the proprietors, he 
wps not accountable for it : he was free 
from blauie on that point ; he felt that his 
conduct had been fair, just, and honorable. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, if their chairman 
was to be called to account because gen- 
tlemen mistook their right hand for their 
J*ft, there would be no end to such cotu- 


JMr. Lowndes said, that as the worthy 
japprietor did not stay till the end of the 
debate, he could not understand what 
ljappened, and was not therefore com- 

e t to offer any judgment on it; he, 
ver, had witnessed all that occurred, 
I he had no hesitation in saying that 
t Chairm'an had made a mistake. It 
9 very easily accounted for, since the 
|* . two sides were so equally balanced as ren- 
f. , rfered it necessary to count them over a 
jjv 1 second time. He was glad the question 
was come on again ; but, in his opinion, 
those who dropped off front the court on 
.. the former day were very blameable. It 
' S- rather too much, however, for the 
’ *thy common-councilman (who was in 
ijihaiu a very sensible tuan) to offer an 
on what occurred in that house, 
ivjgthcn lie was not present : not being 
.’^UlilfVstj betook it for granted that the 
,• ' wftnrtby common-councilman did not know 
was going on iu that court during 


it-' J|t» absence. 

©RANT TO 


OF 


THE MABQUIS 
HASTINGS. 

The Chairman said, that a circumstance 
occurred, which be wished to state to 
court before they proceeded to the bu- 
of the day. Some doubt had been 
llcated to him by certain pro- 
prietors, whether the course adopted by 
the court of directors was in the proper 
form, so as tb enable them to proceed 
with the question which they bad been 
assembled to consider. Although, on look- 
ing into the proceeding with the utmost 
care, he discovered that business of the 
same description had been conducted in 
•precisely the same way since the year 
1815, when the by-law originated on 
which the objection was founded ; and 
being convinced, as far as his own judg- 
ment went, that the by-law was complied 
with both in substance and spirit, yet, 
quder those circumstances of doubt, lie 
•thought it was most advisable to take tbe 
opinion of counsel ou tiie subject. Iu 
consequence of a distressing event which 
had occurred in tbe family of their stand- 
ring counsel (Mr. Serjeant llosanquet), 
.Ihey.bad been obliged to apply to another 
learned gentleman of great eminence in 
. the ^profession. His opinion bad arrived 
tt tins India-House a little before eieveu 
o’clock that morning, and should now 


be read for the information of the pro- 
prietors. 

Case. — The advertisement, convening 
the general court, was set forth at length, 
ou which the following question was 
raised : — 

“ Your opinion is requested, whether 
the above proceeding is regular and con- 
formable to the by-laws, so as to authorize 
the general court, summoned for that 
purpose, 1o take the motion into con- 
sideration.” 

Opinion. — “ Lincoln’s-Inn, 4th May 
1 8 1 •>. — The by-law, cap. 6, sec. 20,ordaius, 

‘ That every resolution of the court of 
directors, for granting lo any person, by 
way of gratuity, any sum of money ex- 
ceeding £600, shall be laid before, and 
approved by, two general courts, specially 
summoned for that purpose, iu tbe form of 
a report, stating the grounds upon which 
such grant is recommended.’ Though it 
is not easy to discover why the commu- 
nication of the resolution of the court of 
directors, stating all that is necessary for 
the information of tbe proprietors, should 
be in the form of a report, yet tbe by- 
law has expressly prescribed that form, 
and therefore, more particularly as this 
by-law was ordained to guard against im- 
proper grants of money out of the Com- 
pany’s funds, they bad no authority to 
dispense with it while it was iu force ; 
and as it would cause but a few days de- 
lay, it was for the directors to consider 
whether it would not be more expedient 
to follow the course thus pointed tint, 
rather than deviate from the by-law iu the 
present iust ance." 

The Chairman said, they were thus in 
possession of the opinion of learned coun- 
sel ; and it rested with the court to de- 
cide, whether they chose to proceed with 
the business now, according to the prac- 
tice that had been acted on in every in- 
stance since 1815, or whether they would 
postpone the question to a future day ? 

Mr. Hume said, he and the proprietors 
at large must feel exceedingly gratified at 
the conduct of the executive body : he had 
himself intended to submit »n objection 
in form, on the very point that had been 
alluded to. After the opinion given by 
the learned counsel, no alternative was 
left for the proprietors, except to delay 
the question for a mouth or six weeks. 
This proceeding did not involve any loss 
of credit or honour to the noble marquis, 
and he should therefore move that this 
court do adjourn. 

Mr. li. Jackson. “ The adjournment 
ought to be for a given time.” 

Mr. Hume said, if it were necessary he 
world state a time, bnt he thought it was 
better to leave it to the court of directors. 
Before he moved the adjournment, he 
wished to notice, ou behalf of bimself 
and other proprietors, a subject of very 
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grave consideration. It was most extra- 
ordinary that, with such able counsel as 
the directors had at their elbow, with 
whom they might commune ou all difficult 
points, the court should be summoned a 
first, second, and third time, without be- 
iug able to proceed to business, ou ac- 
count of the waut of due regularity and 
correctness. ( Hear, hear !J When there 
was an individual who for twenty or thir- 
ty years had assisted the court with his 
advice, he hoped they wouid not again be 
told, a few minutes after they had as- 
sembled, that they could not proceed on 
account of informality. It was neither 
creditable to the court nor to their coun- 
sel, and it was most inconvenient to the 
proprietors at large. 

The Chairman said, that even at the 
present moment a difference of opinion 
existed on the point in question. The 
learned counsel, in his opinion, stated 
that it was safer to postpone the question, 
hut he did not say that if they proceeded 
now the court would act illegally. It 
could not surely be the wish or desire of 
the court of directors to bring questions 
on in a manner that might afterwards 
lead to doubts ; they wished to proceed 
on all occasions in the most regular course, 
for it was a great inconvenience, not only 
to them but to the public at large, to put 
off fire meeting of that court from day to 
day. In the present instance, the court 
of directors could have uo wisli but to 
proceed in that line of conduct which 
would be agreeable to the proprietors. 
Lamenting the circumstance, as he did, he 
thought that great allowance ought to be 
made, since the directors had only follow- 
ed a practice which had prevailed without 
observation for the last four years. Every 
question of this description had, during 
that period, been brought forward in the 
same way. (No, No! from Mr. Hume.) 
He meant to say, that every question of 
the same kind that originated iu the court 
of directors, had been brought forward 
in the general court precisely in this same 
manner. 

Mr. Rigby said, he had not read the 
case on which the opiniou was founded, 
nor was he aware of its contents, but he 
had been an attentive Auditor while that 
opinion was read by their secretary ; and 
it appeared to him to be for from a deci- 
sive one. He observed, it contained that 
which counsel for their own credit, for 
their own character, never lost sight of, 
an abundaut degree of caution ; they were 
daily and constantly in the habit of pro- 
ceeding with the most cautious predeuce. 
Where a question of importance arose 
(and it was a matter of no small impor- 
tance how far the proceedings cf that 
.court were, or were not regular) in such 
a case, in order to shift the responsibility 
from themselves, which must attach, if 


they gave a positive opinion, they offered 
that which was uot exactly decisive. 
Thus, to-day the learned counsel would 
not make a statement, asserting that, if 
they proceeded, the act would be posi- 
tively informal : he left it to the consider 
ration of the court of directors, whether 
they should go ou or adjoui n ; as a law- 
yer he so read that opiuion. Considering 
that the court was now assembled, know- 
ing that their time was of importance, 
and giving credit to what the lion, chair- 
man bad said, who informed them that 
for some years past the same course Mi ■ 
been pursued, it would be rash, he thougtnio 
to come to a decision that they weretnif. 
met informally. If they did so 
they would invalidate that which had Sir'' 
ready passed, aud which had been 
on a variety, of occasions; they womb (? 
perhaps open a door for cavil and defubb' 
on other important points, and 
fore, he hoped the court would not 
solve to adjourn on such grounds M | 
stated in the opinion of the' 'M 
counsel. " " J 

Mr. Howorth said, after the o. 
which had been given to them tif mre -1 
the ablest lawyers in this country, IIS|8S’> 
specially addressed him on this cubji 
it was, he thoug&t, impossible *#*11 
court. With any degree of propifctfj 
proceed with the business on t- .. 

With respect to the lion, chain 
blame whatever could be attach 
since it was impossible that bee 
imaginad, there was any inform*" ^ 
adopting a form which had bfeo 
on for some years. Ho ( M r Hov 
would now state the fact. Ott exst 
the form of nbtlce made usd of,* tn 
speet to this grant and Soinc dtlt« 
found, unfortunately, that no urennwt, 
was made'of a report stating the special 
circumstances which warranted the vote 
of a sum of money to Sir Murray Max- 
well. On considering the subject farther, 
and being convinced of the informality, he 
looked to the notice respecting the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and found that was like- 
wise informal ; this was stated to the 
bon. chairman, who immediately did alt 
he could do, by appealing to a very high 
legal authority on the subject. Under 
these circumstances, it would be mnch 
better to set aside any proceeding for the 
present. It was quite competent for -the 
court of directors, or any friend of the no- 
ble marquis, to propose a day for the 
consideration of the question. It would 
be uecessary, before the motion was made, 
to draw up a report, stating the grounds 
on which it was founded : such a reports 
or minute, was the document contem- 
plated by those who carried th»bte-l*w ; 
which was intended to guard the funds of 
the Company from being voted uway im- 
properly. This was the state Of the fact. 
. _ F 2 : 
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It was a subject of great importance to 
the noble marquis and his family, and it 
was far from His intention to make any 
observations that could tend to weaken 
14 s claim ; all he would state on tills oc- 
casion was, that it was a prcmatuie grant, 
because the grounds on which it was to 
be voted were not yet completed, nor 
Was the subject sufficiently before them 
£0 justify the court in agreeing to such a 
giant of money. He would much rather 
' — ant to the noble marquis a larger sum 
i proper period, hi his opinion, they 
we tied up from proceeding to such a 
*i ' ‘drote at all, until the final result of the 
'■& Warfare in India was known, which alone 
*< .COUld justify the conduct of the court of 
V •’ jsjfrbetots in submitting a motion of this 
.jfr-JphJ to the proprietary, 
y iTjkr. Lowndes said, the court was placed 
sr tHi a very difficult situation; because if 
if '{hey adjourned on account of the objec- 
■' tiou, they would cast a sort of censure on 
y> former proceedings. He thought great 
» ; y: 'Caution should be observed in voting so 
a sum of money, but he could cou- 
no reason why they might uot dis- 
I'.tbesubject that day, abstaining how- 
deciding on the motion. He 
not consent to cote away £60,000 
jso thin a court. As Mr. Wilkinson’s 
J .Jnsiness would occasion a very full at- 
at the next court, they might 
' atecUe the question then with great pro- 
: but to send gentlemen away when 
lad met together, and when some of 
thought they had a right to proceed, 

. .Was very wrong ; it was adopting one side 
' Uf the question without discussion, in- 
stead of recollecting that every question 
sides - 

• ''fiSItr. Haworth rose to order. There 
■wail no question before the court, and 
therefore the hon. proprietor was irregu- 
lar in making those observations. 



Mr. Lowndes said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of seconding the motion of adjourn- 
ment. To come to any vote in the pre- 
sent course of proceedings would be high- 
ly improper, but still, he thought, they 
might discuss some parts ot the question, 
because by that means less time would be 
taken up on a future occasion. 

Mr. R. Jackson rose with considerable 
anxiety that this oiattershould be fairly un- 
derstood, because, undoubtedly, it would 
seem, unless it were made perfectly clear, 
that something like an hostile spirit ex- 
isted against the noble marquis. Those 
who thought as he did of that illustrious 
nobleman, need only read the resolution 
of thanks which was laid before them 
some time ago, though not in the form of 
a report, to be satisfied of the merits and 
service* which the motion proposed for 
that' day was meant to reward. The 
.learned counsel who had given his opi- 
nion, had 'lather relied on,oac by-law. 


when, in fact, there were two that might 
be quoted. He did right in admitting 
that they had conformed with their old 
by-law, cap. viii. sect. 4, which ordained, 
“ that no motion should be made to for- 
give offences committed by any of the 
Company’s servants, or to grant any sum 
of money out of the Company’s cash, 
without fourteen days notice being given 
by the court of directors.” That law had 
beeu complied with. The notice that a 
motion would be made for the grant of a 
sum of money, had been signed by seten- 
teen or eighteen persons who inteuded to 
support it. The other by-law was that 
which ordained “ that every resolution 
of the court of directors for granting, by 
way of gratuity, any sum of money ex- 
ceeding £600, should be laid before two 
general courts, in the form of a report, 
stating the grounds of recommendation, 
and signed hy the directors approving the 
same ; which report should be open to 
the inspection of the proprietors, from 
the day on which public notice had been 
given of the proposed grant." Here it 
was stated, that the ground on which the 
grant was recommended should be point- 
ed out. Let the court examine whether, 
in tliis instance, that had not beeu already 
doue. What were the grounds stated by 
the court of directors in the resolution 
which they had come to on this subject ? 
They there said, “ that the court, ad- 
verting to the repeated unanimous votes 
of thanks to the most noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings,” (referring, said Mr. 
Jackson, to the very highest and most 
decided of all authorities, their own 
acts and deeds, as one of the best 
and noblest, and most incontrovertible 
grounds of proceeding) “ at the close of 
two glorious and successful wars, as 
they appear on the records of the East- 
India Company,” (here, observed Mr. 
Jackson, the directors did not speak their 
own opinion of those wars, but appealed 
to the records of the Company for the 
truth of the statement) “ and being deep- 
ly impressed with a high sense of the me- 
rits and services of that distinguished no- 
bleman, and of the unwearied assiduity 
with which he lias devoted himself to the 
attainment of a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Company’s affairs, recommend to 
the general court of proprietors, as a tes- 
timony of the grateful sense entertained 
by the East-India Company of services and 
conduct so highly meritorious, that a cer- 
tain annuity shall be granted to him.” 
Surely this resolution gave very proper, 
very satisfactory grounds for the proposed 
grant ; grounds for the firmness and sta- 
bility of which they were referred to their 
owu 'proceedings. It might be observed 
that the by-law, on which the objection 
was founded, was one of modern date, 
but, undoubtedly, its provisions were obli- 
gatory on the court. For that by-law, the 
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proprietors and the public were mainly in- 
debted to his hon. friend (Mr. HoWorth) 
who had lately addressed them ; it was in- 
troduced as a fence and guard round the 
funds of the Company ; a fence over which 
it would be no slight matter to bound, 
however warm their feelings, and how- 
ever anxious their desire, to arrive as 
speedily as possible at a certain point. 
The question was, whether the ground 
laid down in the opinion of the learned 
counsel was one sufficiently strong to 
anthorise a motion of adjournment. When 
he said that the court of directors were 
to a certain extent justifiable in what 
they had done, he did not mean to confine 
their justification to the resolution which 
he had read. Let the court consider what 
were the proceedings which took (dace 
when that resolution was laid beforctberfi : 
they all knew that the proposition was for 
a pension ; to that proposition succeed- 
ed sltmass of papers containing all the me- 
rits of the question, ail the proceedings of 
the court of directors on the subject, and 
touching on all the features of the noble 
marquis’s administration, so that, in fact, 
the spirit of the by-law had been rigidly 
observed, for these papers had been laid 
before the proprietors during many days, 
and no objection was taken to the line 
they had adopted. Unluckily, however, 
the court of directors had altered the form 
of proceeding, otherwise they could legal- 
ly have entertained the question. This 
court was specially adjourned from the 
31st Of March to the 5th of May, for the 
express purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the resolution of the court of direc- 
tors ; but the executive body, instead ot 
confining themselves to that resolution in 
the regular order, which, when it came 
on to be considered, would have enabled 
them to exert the right they possessed, of 
exchanging a large sum for aless, thought 
proper' to call a new court, in order to 
discuss the propriety of a specific grant; 
the grounds for which not. being laid be- 
fore the proprietors in the form of a re- 
port, they were of course prevented from 
proceeding. He was anxious to do jus- 
tice to the court of directors, and readily 
admitted that they retained Hie spirit of 
the thing, although they let the form es- 
cape them ; bat he loved those laws too 
much to deviate from the form, and he 
frit too much gratitude to the person who 
had proponnded this particular law to 
tlepart in the slightest degree from the 
course which it pointed dot ; beyond this, 
he was one of those, who thought that the 
noble marquis would not suffer indignity 
of character by paying due obedience to 
those laws, under the provisions of vghich 
he served the Company. If this question 
were proponnded to the noble marquis, 
“ will you accept of this grant at the ex- 
pense" of the Company's by-iaws, or go 


without it altogether?” he (Mr. Jackson) 
was never so much mistaken, in esti- 
mating the spirit of an individual, if the 
noble marquis would not say, without he- 
sitation, “ I forego the grant, I decline it 
on such terms as these.” It would appear 
that, in addition to the obligations they 
owed to him for his conduct in Indih, 
tiiey were indebted to him iucidcniam 
for another at home ; they were taught I 
by the proceedings of the present dav to 1 
repress their zealous and warm feeliV 
in order that they might Shew the j 
mage which they owed to their own] 
laws, fiom the provisions of wh' 
trusted, nocircumstance vyaulderetffi 
them to depart. Feeling these senti^ 
and believing that the i-xecutivebuf _ 
not exactly complied with the forstjr- 
by-law, (lie did not speak it witEfejiC 
because nothing Conld be 
than pressing an opinion wh—”' 
called for) he, a week ago, ( ^ 
court of directors that ne .. 
canid not proceed on aecesssi 
larity. He conld assure the court!, 
extremely unwilling to obtrude f ' . , 
asked opinion ; but sitoations might “ 
cur in which, agonizing as a man’s 
ings might be, be was bound. (0,11 
himself, and to think only of urhl 
beneficial to the proprietors antf. 
public. He was very happy ” 
took the opinion of that ' 

Arthur Piggott, in whose seotltoi* 
entirely concurred. One way of 
tip: error would be, tor a proa 
give fourteen days notice of hA) 
to make- a propermotion; bntl 
correct course would be, tor Hie twoitcs^ 
directors to take the proceeding into mt# . 
own hands. It was rrever disgraceful, 
but was 'absolutely honorable, for those 
who had acted informally to seize the 
means of repairing their error. The 
meeting could be renewed by notice four- 
teen days hence, a report being laid be- 
fore the proprietors, in exact conformity 
with the provision of the by-law. 

Mr. Cahagan said, there seemed to 
him to be a sort of fatality attending the 
motion for remunerating the Marquis of 
Hastings. The first day it was submitted 
to the court, he took the liberty of ex- 
pressing somedegree of surprise at the ‘con- 
duct of the directors, stating they had on- 
ly heard on the preceding night, that some 
doubt was started as to the regularity of 
their proceeding, and therefore, that no- 
thing could be done in the business The 
proceedings of that day were adjourned to 
give the directors time to modify their 
proposition, to give it a legal shape, and 
to submit it to the court. What was the 
exhibition at that time before the pro- 
prietors ? The directors, only a few honrs 
before, had received an opinion which 
rendered another adjournment necessary. 
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Some doubt having been expressed > they 
had applied to an able lawyer, as able 
as any in the court of chancery, and 
having procured his opinion, they came 
and said, “ gentlemen, we are again at 
a standstill.” Perhaps individuals might 
believe that he made these observations 
out of a spit it of opposition: that was 
not the fact ; but he was of opinion, 
When a court of directors published a 
little volume of by-laws, they must mean 
something, hay more, that they must 
taunt a great deal. There might he a 
different opinion on prescriptive rights, 
*ad on many other abstruse points ; but, 
.when a certain rule of action was laid 
ftpwn in black and white, so plain that 
* Jjti t ^who ran might read, he could not 
for the frequent occurrence of 
i|tis take and error. Were they, day after 
*' Jj»y, tofco on in this course of informality ? 

Were they to be told that there was such 
% jteifcy-law in existence, but that it was 
fttat to be atteuded to ? Was it to be 
Hiaiutained, because they had infringed 
•v jiff*** -law during four years, therefore 
they were to perpetuate the error? He 
not allow such .a principle to prevail, 
it; was contrary to every law by 
Vfgreftt bodies were governed. As 
it of extenuation, he did not 
land it j much less could he coin- 
d it as a point of reasoning, urged 
.defence of an error. He again iu- 
fed gentlemen, before this proposition 
'*$■« brought forward, to enquire whether 
ftty.cpnld, uiuler the written law of the 
m l|pd, grant to the noble Marquis £60,000 
Wi .of their territorial revenues? They 
idtaa able counsel, a gentleman whose 
tional character stood deservedly 
than whom he knew not . where 
..... , could find a more learned man, and 
W him they might apply for information 
on, this point. If it turpcd out that his 
suggestion was an unfounded one, what 
harm. was done? It would only shew the 
ignorance of She individual who conjured 
up a phantom in bis brain. It would 
make . “ assurance double sure and 
they might laugh at him who proposed 
the question, while they exulted in their 
own better judgment. When he rose in 
that court before and made a similar ob- 
servation, be did not say it was his de- 
cided opinion that they could not make 
tlris grant out of the territorial revenue, 
but lie threw it out merely as a question 
which was well worthy of consideration. 
If they would take the trouble of looking 
to the words introduced into that section 
of the last act which related to the ap- 
propriation of territory, they would fiud 
that they deserved serious attention. No 
such woids were to be found iu any former 
agt j the legislature must therefore have 
had something iu view, some significa- 
tions and some purpose. If they found 
r 


his construction of the act to be correct, 
though it was not a very convenient one 
for them, yet they must abide by it. The 
legislature might not wish or intend that 
the provision should have such an effect ; 
but bow could he help that, if their words 
bore such an interpretation. Notwith- 
standing all the inconvenience which 
might arise from it, the remedy was 
clear ; they had only to go to parliament 
and procure a small enactment. They 
might say, “ we have been in error here- 
tofore, but we will now have the power of 
remunerating our servants, and of ap- 
propriating for that purpose a certain 
portion of our territorial revenue.” He 
did not call the informality which had 
been alluded to a slight matter. The dis- 
covery, it appeared, originated with the 
learned gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) and 
the hon. member of parliament (Mr. 
Howorth). Now if, on account of the 
mere declaration of a by-law, they, re- 
frained from proceeding, if they were 
compelled to go back to their closets to 
reconsider this proposition, were they 
not more powerfully called on to pause 
when a matter of grave consideration was 
suggested to them, although by the 
humblest man in the court ? Surely so 
important a question, as whether they 
could or could not grant this money out 
of the territorial revenue, ought to be 
coolly considered. He could state that 
this very question had been suggested, 
though uot formally submitted to the 
highest legal authority in the country. 
He had not given his opinion on it, but he 
said that there was a great deal in the 
point, and that certainly was something. 
It was somewhat straflge that, since he 
came into that court, not one proceeding, 
ex confesso, which came from behind the 
bar had been legal -. on the contrary, he 
might say, ex eonfessb, they had been 
illegal, for the directors had been obliged 
to withdraw them, la the case of Mr. 
Wilkinson, ( cries of order). He would 
not touch on that subject then, and 
indeed his reason for noticing it was the 
informal mode of proceeding. In bis 
opinion the court ought to adjourn sine 
die, leavinftit to the directors to appoint 
another day of meeting. It was better 
to leave the nomination of a day in the 
hands of the directors than with aay 
other persons ; but if they came with a 
report stating the reasons which induced 
them to recommend the grant, reasons 
sufficiently satisfactory to gain the appro- 
bation of two general courts, they might 
even then be prevented from proceeding, 
unless the opinion of counsel were taken 
on tlie point lie had adverted to. If * 
gcufJeman of more weight and of higher 
character than he could boast, if a man 
who could deliver his opinions eloquently, 
whose address would impart instructiou 
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aud knowledge, if such a man proposed, 
as an amendment, that the Company 
could not make this grant out of their 
territorial revenue, what would they be 
doing but frittering away another day in 
discussing questions of formality and le- 
gality ; and they would probably be 
obliged to adjourn for a foitnight or a 
month longer. The question to which 
he had drawn their attention might easily 
be set at rest, and such au occurrence 
prevented. The valuable time of the 
proprietors ought not to be misappro- 
priated in this manner ; the directors 
ought not to come to that court, day after 
day, saying, ,r gentlemen, we must ad* 
journ ; our proceedings are erroneous 1” 
if they would attend more to form they 
would find tbemsglm infinitely more 
correct in practice. 

Ur. & Dixon hoped that no farther 
discussion would take place ; the course 
was plain, and on a mere question of 
adjournment it was wrong to indulge in 
so mauy observations. 

. Mr. Lowndes contended that they 
ought to enquire whether they had or had 
not- a right to grant this sum. It would 
be very ridiculous, first to agree to a 
resolution, and afterwards to enquire 
whether they had it in their power to 
carry their intention into effect ; there- 
fore lie thought that the common council- 
man (Mr. Dixon) was a very uncommon 
council-mutton this occasion. What did 
he want the court to do ? Why, with the 
precedent of two or three days already 
lost, he wished the court to lose two or 
three more. They ought to consult the 
great law officers of the crown, and learn 
from them whether they had the right to 
make this grant. 

The hon. 1). Kirmairi to order. Each 
individual ought to speak but once to a 
question. If that rule were uol adhered 
to, the debate would uever be finished. 

Air. Lowndes — “ The hon. gentleman 
is very good -, but he ought to recollect 
that there would have been no speaking 
at all if I bad uot got up.” 

Tile bon. D. Kinnaird said, it was not 
his wish, on any occasion, to do that 
which tbe hon. proprietor proclaimed to 
be his object ; be meant,, to raise a de* 
bate when none was necessary. He 
submitted whether, in this instance, what 
had been offered as the opinion of gen- 
tlemen. on different points tended to 
auy good or proper purpose. One gentle, 
man said the proceeding was premature ; 
and be took that opportunity of pre- 
judging the case, which he scarcely con- 
sidered candid. Another gentleman (whose 
appearance in the court had not Cfeeo, 
according to bis own confession, a very 
favourable one, for every thing done 
fince he came there bad, it teemed, been 
illegal,) proposed that certain difficult 


questions should be discussed. He must 
regret the unfortunate coincidence which 
could lead any person to suppose, that 
the illegality of any of their proceedings 
arose from or was connected with that 
lion, proprietor’s piesence, but he fdt 
that tfie questiou which the lion, pro- 
prietor had introduced could not be doi 
cided iu that court, if his doubt were 
well founded, tbe evil could ba remedied! 
by parliament, and by parliament ofttar 
They had gone on in this course ife 
some years, they had now assemhllm ;• 
twice on the subject of this grant ; 8MT, * 
be appealed to those who had ,1 
posed their objections, whether,*ha»S*jfc.V 
declared tbe noble Marquis was umK' 
of this reward, having admitted 
his conduct Itad given security as wife 
glory to tbe Company, they woukt-M 
stop short, and postpone the nSeaM 
which they had met to perfhpfcS 
wished this question to be itcodedi 
leaving any disputed points to HaBit 
cussion and determination, t-.l 
if it were necessary, go before parliaweh 
the legislature would, if their * .. .. 
were sustained, enable them to 
forward todo justice to the noble M» 

The Chairman said, if tbe most 
seconder would consent to withdrayr’ 
motion, he wbuld propose “ : 

court do adjourn the consideration b# 
grant to the Marquis of Hastinge'ttt HHi 
nesday the 26th instant.” 

Mr. Hume said, he was not UDWpSg 
to withdraw his motion ; but, hefiwgt -ji 
did so, he must make one obeeaklppMjL 
the extraordinary statement 
gent, behind him (Mr. D. KfnaaM}% 
which statement be did not think' he 
would have made if he had adverted to 
the grounds oh which he (Mr. Hume) 
proceeded. The hon. proprietor ima- 
gined that the difficulty which was started 
now might have been put forth on former 
occasions, but that was not tlie case. 
Former accounts, when laid before them, 
pointed out a surplus ; but by tlie accounts 
recently submitted to parliament, it ap- 
peared "that they bad no surplus of ter- 
ritorial revenue, and that, ou the con- 
trary, there was a deficiency of £22,600. 

He would not unnecessarily interfere 
with the time of court; but he would 
rather ascertain the right of the Com- 
pany in the first instance, instead of 
proceeding with a measure relative to 
the legality of which strong doubts were 
entertained, because- the decision of 
those doubts might subsequently undo 
all that the hon. proprietor was so anxious 
to perform at this moment. The proceed- 
ing of the hon. proprietor was altogether 
irregular, and it would be better for the 
court at once to take a legal opinion on the 
point suggested, and not call the pro- 
prietors together without being quite sure, , 
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that they were competent! 
would withdraw his inotlqu, Ufif he con- 
.ceived tiKit.the difficulty stored was not 
sb easily got ovyrag^getulemen might 
imagine, andlthyeTore sliould be imme- 
diately set at rwhy a legal opinion. 

The lion. O. Kinnaird said, in atfewdr to 
Itrhat was stated by the bon. proprietor, 
bewas perfectly aware of the situation in 
wlij'-h they stood, and was still precisely 
the same opiuioti he held before. He 
stood that, at the present moment, a 
particular point was in discussion 
a the court of directors and the 
ard of control : the question was, 
yyhether certain sums were to be placed 
' -'the head of territorial or com- 
ill reyeuue ; and ou the adjudication 
at balance, it would in a great mea- 
rest whether a legal case could be 
JK, fjfefe out or not. But be contended, sup- 
posing It possible their proceeding could 
jf, ’of proved illegal, that the point might be 
" determined afterwards. (No, no ! from 
,• Mr, Hume J Why not > The noble mar- 
' would be the sufferer, and not the 
.In such an event, it would be 
to consider out of what other 
grant could be taken. 
r aworf/< said, tliehon. proprietor, 
.^’.t, kuew him too well to sup- 
jje that he could be capable of any un- 
tied proceedings ; .but be was foud of 
on in that humorous and satirical 
ier for which he was so remarkable, 
which sometimes led him a little be- 
... f the just bounds of observation. He 
egged leave to suggest that this debate 
*—' J be adjourned to a period which 
meet the object of the by-laws ; 
he conceived the subject mentioned 
h learned proprietor, who evinced a 
at deal of talent of every description, 
ought not to tie passed Over unnoticed. 
He agreed with the learned gentleman, 
and with his hon. friend (Mr. Home), 
that there were grounds for enquiry : whe- 
ther those grounds were strong or weak, 
there could be no doubt of the propriety 
of haviug the question settled, instead of 
adopting the novel proceeding of voting 
money first and afterwards applying to 
parliament. He did not know that there 
existed a well-founded legal objection, 
hut on the face of it there did appear to 
be room for doubt, and therefore they 
could not do better than take the advice 
of some learned gentleman on the point 
to which their attention had been called. 

Mr. R. Jacktrn said, the motion of the 
hon. Chairman named a certain day on 
which they were to meet to consider of 
the grant to the Marquis of Hastings; 
hut the suggestion thrown out by his hon. 
friends, even if the doubt proved un- 
founded, would require some time to in- 
vestigate, and therefore perhaps it would 
be better not to name a rarticular day. 
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:t. He but to leave it to the directors themselves 
to name any period they thought fit. 

No observation was made on this sug- 
gestion, and the court adjourned to the 
26th instant. 



East-lndia House, May 19, 1819. 

A special general court of proprietors of 
East-lndia slock was this day held for the 
purpose of considering of a motion signed 
by nine proprietors, having for its object 
the granting to Mr. Wilkinson the sum of 
1,80,000 sicca rupees. (A full report of 
this debate was given in the last volume 
of the Asiatic Journal, page 675, et seq.) 

East-lndia House, May 26, 1819. 

A general court of proprietors of East- 
lndia stock was this day held at the Com- 
pany’s house in Leadenhall-street, for the 
purpose of taking Into consideration a 
resolntion of the court of directors, of 
20th ult., granting the sum of ^60,000 
for the benefit of the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

The usual routine business having been 
gone through. 

The Ct«irwian(Campbcll Marjoribanks, 
Esq.) acquainted the court, that ill 
conformity with the by-law, scc.4, cap. t, 
sundry papers that had been presented to 
parliament since the last court were now 
'laid before the proprietors for their in- 
formation. 

The titles of the papers were read as 
follows : 

An account, made up to the 1st of May 
1819, of the proceedings of the court of 
directors relative to allowances granted 
to the owners of certain ships in the 
Company’s service. 

A return of the quantity of gold ex- 
ported by the East-lndia Company, from 
the year 1810 to the latest period. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
court was met, agreeably to the reso- 
lution of the 5th instant, to proceed. in 
the consideration of a grant to the most 
noble the Marquis of Hastiugs, the report 
on which subject should then be read. 

The clerk then read tbe following re- 
port. 

“ The court of directors, in pursuance 
of the by-law, cap. 6, sec. 20, inform 
the general court, on the 20th April they 
agreed to a resolution to the effect fol- 
lowing : ' ' . 

“ Resolved, by the ballot, that the 
court, adverting to the repeated unanimous 
votes of thanks to the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastiugs, at tbe close of two 
glorious and successful wars, as they 
appear on the records of the East-lndia 
Company, and being deeply impressed 
with a high sense of the merits and 
services of that distinguished nobleman, 
and of the unwearied assiduity with which 
he has devoted himself to tbe attain- 
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nient of a comprehensive knowledge of 
1 he Company's affairs, recommended to 
the general court of proprietors that the 
sum of £60,000 he placed in the hands 
of Charles Hope, lord president of the 
court of session ; the right hon. David 
Boyle, lord justice clerk ; the right lion. 
Wm, Adam, chief commissioner of the 
jury court; the right hon. David Cath- 
cart. Lord Aberway, — McDonald, and 
T. W. Adam, Esqrs., as trustees thereof, to 
be laid out iu the purchase of an estate, 
tlie fee simple of which shall be appro- 
priated to the benefit of the most noble 
the Marquis of Hastings, the most noble 
the Marchioness of Hastiugs, his present 
wife, and their issue, in such maimer 
and subject to such arrangements as may 
seem to the court of directors best suited 
tor their interest, aud at the same time 
most calculated to shew the' deep im- 
pression which the distinguished ser- 
vices of the most noble the Marquis of 
Hastings has made oil the court of di- 
rectors : 

** All which is submitted to the court 
of proprietors by wav of report. ** 

The- Chairman said, he had done him- 
self the honour of stating to the court the 
purpose for which they were convened, 
and of laying before them a resolution 
of the court of directors, which recom- 
mended a grant of money to the Marquis 
of Hastings ; to which, before be sat down, 
he should solicit the concurrence of the 
court of proprietors. 

In introducing the subject, he should 
briefly state the grouuds on which he 
brought it under their consideration. 
Those grounds were, the important ser- 
vices which the noble Marquis had ren- 
dered the Company. The practice of the 
East-Iudia Company had always been, 
when similar services were performed, 
when their enemies were defeated and 
their empire secured, to remunerate 
those, with the utmost liberality, win) 
had been instrumental in promoting their 
welfare. Justice as well as policy calirtl 
upon them to reward the talents and 
exertions which contributed to the glory 
and stability of their empire. In the pre- 
sent instance it had been thought advise- 
able to grant a specific sun) iu preference 
to an annual pension. The services of the 
Governor general had been acknowledged 
by the two distinct votes of thanks, una~ 1 
niaaously agreed to, in both houses of 
Parliament; those services had been equal- 
ly distinguished by the court of directors 
and the court of proprietors. Iu those 
resolutions the achievements of the noble 
Marquis were described as highly ho- < 
norable to his political and military talents, 
while they were in an emineut degree i 
beneficial to their Indian territories. In I 
fhe first instance, the gallant marquis had i 
received the thanks of Parliament and 
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the Company for the glorious manner iu 
which he had terminated the Nepal war ; 
since which he had been greeted with 
similar honours, for the mode in which 
he had earned on, aud successfully ter- 
minated, the recent arduous contest. Un- 
der these circumstances, he couceivcd, it' 
to be unnecessary for him to dilate on the" 
events which had so repeatedly drawn' 
forth the warmest expressions of admf- 
ration, not merely from the Company,' 
who were more immediately concerned , 
but from the whole British nation : eveaiti 
which had not been overlooked nor slight 
ly estimated by the sovereign, but vjfi$£* 1 
cd by the marks of distinction and Imp 
our from the crown. When this waalT 
case, he since! ely hoped that the pari’ 
tice which had been pursued by the 
pany on various other occasions of I ‘ ^ 
and renown, would not be dr 
from, and that the noble marquis' 
derive the greatest possible _;*]* 
from the adoption of so just * 
norable a course of proceeding. 

Having received thanks ftOiU 
houses of parliament, lie trusted ftievr „ 
no doubt but that the noble mtfqpll*: 
would be favoured by a more suhstsnfi 
vote of acknowledgment from the Col _ 
pany, whom he had so essentially so ft 
Such acknowledgement, he cow#®* 
could not with propriety be refused^ I 
the manner in which the serviced of 
Marquis Wellesley had been entert# „ 

He did not wish to enter info any 
dious comparison between those 
guished nob'emen ; but lie must 
iu bis opinion, the services of 
quis of Hastings, great as were those fgf {• 
tiie Marquis Wellesley, were not inferior 
to, if they did not excel them : he should, 
therefore hope, that the same marks of 
approbation aud gratitude which had 
been bestowed on the predecessors of the 
noble marquis, would be extended, with 
equal cheerfulness and alacrity, to him. 

He thought it would be impossible to 
read the papers which had been laid be- 
fore parliament and that court, respect- 
ing the recent transactions of the Go- 
vernor-general in India, without coming 
to this conclusion, that the Marquis of 
Hastings had displayed great political 
foresight, wisdom, aud penetration, and 
that his military arrangements were so 
complete and comprehensive, he had left 
nothiug unprovided for. His skill and 
ability in conducting the war could not 
be too highly panegyrised ; so consum- 
mate were his plans, that the war ter- 
minated after a very short campaign, in 
a manner as glorious as it was successful. 

His promptitude and energy were not less 
to be estimated in the celerity of conquest 
than in saving a vast effusion of Wood and 
treasure. 

Impressed with an high sense of Mdr 

Vot. VJ?I. G 
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merits and services, which he felt con- 
vinced were as highly appreciated by the 
court of proprietors in general, he should 
move, “ that this court concur in the re- 
“ commendation of the court of directors, 
“ as contained in their resolution of the 
“ 20th nit. ; and that the sum of ^60, 000 
“ be accordingly granted, to be applied to 
“ the benefit of the Marquis of Hastiugs, 
“ in the mode pointed out in that resolu- 
“ tution, subject to the confirmation of 
“ another general court.” 

The Deputy Chairman (A. Robinson, 
Esq.) seconded the motion. 

. Mr. Hudleston said, he had felt it his 
duty, as a member of the court of direc- 
tprs, to state, in a written paper, his 
objection to the proposed gruut. In 
doing this, he was most anxious to re- 
cord the view he entertained of the sys- 
tem which had been recently pursued 
for India; a system which lie, in his con- 
science, 'believed was fraught with dan- 
ger to the best interests of the Company. 

-If the general court thought proper, his 
protest might now be read. 

The Chairman — “ Is it the pleasure of 
> the court that the document alluded to 
'*•; by the hon. director should now be laid 
} before them ?” (Cries of read, read.) 

. The clerk then read the following pro- 
?, '■ test : 

g “To the Honourable Court of Directors 
►" • of the East-Iudia Company. 

“ Gentlemen As my name does not 
, appear to the resolution of the court of 
directors of the 20th ult. for the grant of 
a sum of money to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, and as I was too late in offering 
k fny dissent thereto, I gladly avail myself 
of the circumstances of the proceeding 
having commenced de noco on the 5th 
inst., to record, in the form of a dissent 
to the latter, the cousideratious which 
compelled me to withhold my concur- 
rence from the said resolution and grant, 
as I caunot but feei anxious to prevent 
the possibility of my being thought in- 
sensible to the claims and merits of that 
illustrious nobleman. I declare, there- 
fore, that I dissent from the court’s re- 
port of the 5th inst., and the grant 
therein recommended of j£60,000 to Lord 
Hastings, or for the benefit of his family, 
on the following grounds : first and prin- 
cipally, because, with the exception of 
the origin of the late war in the depre- 
dations of tlie Pindarries, and the atro- 
cious cruelties which they committed on 
the defenceless inhabitants, not having 
had access to the Bengal minutes of con- 
sultation, I am but imperfectly iuformed 
of the grounds on which the war was 
undertaken, and the dominions of the 
Peishwa (the late head of the Mahratta 
State) and a great part of those of two 
otter Mahratta chieftains conquered, and 
a nnex ed to our already overgrown, and 


for its stability, in my opinion, too widely 
extended Indian empire. In my view of 
it, to agree to such a resolution is vir- 
tually to declare the war to have been 
just and necessary, and 1 am unable to 
pronounce so momentous a decision in 
the absence of all knowledge of the pro- 
vocations or aggressions which led to it ; 
and especially as, primd facie, it would 
not seem likely that the native states 
would voluntarily seek a contest with 
the British power, after having so dearly 
acquired experience of its strength. 

“ I know iudeed, in common with the 
public, and no one can more highly ap- 
preciate the consummate ability displayed 
by Lord Hastings in the whole of his mi- 
litary conduit, and in the airangements 
by which the war was so rapidly brought 
to a successful termination ; but success 
affords no criterion by which to decide qn 
the moral character of a war, or of the 
cause in which it was waged : it caunot 
justify a war undertaken on any other 
principle than self-defence, as, on the con- 
trary, no sinister result of one under- 
taken solely on that principle can lessen 
its claim to approbation ; and unless ,the 
issue of this question can be decided in 
favour of the party which engage's in war, 
battles and victories may secure only 
immediate safety, without leading to any 
permanently beneficial result. I object, 
therefore, to the whole proceeding, prin- 
cipally on the ground of its being pre- 
mature ; and the validity of this ob- 
jection may, I think, be deduced from the 
terms in which the report is expressed, 
and may be thus demonstrated, namely, 
if we have grounds before us to pronounce 
the late war to have been just and neces- 
sary, and the consequence of unprovoked 
hostility and aggression on the part of the 
native states, the report, as it is framed 
and expressed, is essentially defective ; 
and if, on the other hand, we have as yet 
no information to enable ns so to cha- 
racterise it, the pecuniary grant, how- 
ever suitable and proper it may here- 
after appear, is, at the present moment, 
premature, from the silence of the report 
on those essential points. The inference 
is, 1 think, unavoidable, that the proper 
time for bringing forward snch a measure 
is not yet arrived. Indeed I am of opinion 
that the general result of a governor’s 
administration or system of conduct must 
be known before its merits can be duly 
appreciated, and consequently that we 
should wait for its close before we be- 
stow on it either profuse encomiums or 
extraordinary rewards. As yet, the only 
means 1 have had of forming a definitive 
judgment on the momentous points above 
referred to, have come to me through the 
channel of a published address by Lord 
Hastings to the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
which can hardly be considered an of- 
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ficial document for the court of directors 
to leason and act upon ; admitting how- 
ever, for a moment, that it were so con- 
sidered, I would observe, on the address 
in question, that however ably drawiv 
and eloquently expressed, it must be ad- 
mitted to be only an ex parte statement ; 
and I should imagine that every impartial 
mind, before coming to a definitive con- 
clusion, would wish to know and to 
have an opportunity of maturely weighing 
whatever has been or can be advanced on 
the other side ; and I confess myself the 
more anxious on the point in the present 
case, in consequence of having under- 
stood that the decision of the supreme 
council on the policy or expediency of 
the war (or on points connected with 
them) was not unanimous ; and that a very 
able and experiended member of the coun- 
cil recorded, in minutes of dissent,opinions 
differing essentially from those of Lord 
Hastings and the majority, which minutes 
have not as yet been communicated to the 
court of directors. That there are ample 
grounds for withholding them 1 am 
bound to conclude, as it is a duty enjoin- 
ed by the court of directors on the junior 
members of the supreme council, and of 
all our other governments, to record, for 
the information of the court, their se- 
parate opinions in the form of dissents, 
when they differ from those of the ma- 
jority ; and I do not recollect any other 
instance of such separate recorded opi- 
nions having been withheld from the court 
of directors : but the necessity itself for 
withholding them I thiuk points to delay 
in coming to any resolutiou that should 
imply approbation of the war, and es- 
pecially when it is considered that, in all 
cases that relate to our conduct, or to 
that of our representatives towards the 
natives states and population of India, 
we fill the characters both of judge and 
party. Once possessed of the means of 
forming an impartial judgment, and fully 
satisfied as to the grounds upon which the 
war was undertaken, I shall be as ready 
as either of my colleagues to concur in 
recommending to our constituents the 
granting to Lord Hastings some suitable 
mark of tlife Company's gratitude, not 
indeed exactly of the description nor in 
the form of that adopted by the court 
(to which I shall presently state my ob- 
jections), but in liberality equal to any 
that has been granted to either of his il- 
lustrious predecessors ; but impressed as 
I am with anxiety and alarm on another 
point, I avail myself of this occasion to 
declare, that, admitting the justice aud 
necessity of the late war to have been as 
glaring as its brilliant success, ami the 
grounds upon which it was undertaken as 
strong and unimpeachable as they cer- 
tainly appear to be in the exposition 
given by Lord Hastings above alluded to, 


although I would concur iu the pecuniary 
grant to his lordship, 1 could not, at 
least at present, extend my approbation 
to the result of the war, and the use 
which his lordship has made of victory, 
iu annulling the title aud power, and re- 
taining, or, as it is expressed in the ad- 
dress, * keeping in our own hauds/ the 
dominions of the Peishwa, which his 
lordship states to be ‘ a matter of po^ 
sitive moral necessity also the dismem- 
bering the state of Holkar of two-thir3s 
of its territory, * on account/ as hip 
lordship states, ‘ of the dangerous ira- 
( policy of leaving that state in a condi- 
‘ tion to be ever agaiu troublesome / ttet 
retaining also a great part of the territory . 
of the Hajali of Nagpour, on two motives,-, / 
one, ‘the narrowing the power of that . 

* state,' and the other, ‘ the conveniimet t f 

* of the possession to ourselves , as the \ 

‘ tract connects itself with other pot- v 
‘ sessions of ours, and completes thb 

* frontier.’ The noble marquis, awarfi : ,y 
that these results of the war would have* 

to encounter prejudices in England, where, ip 
his lordship observes, < there are con* \ 

* tinudl declamations against the propefr* vjr 

* siry of the Company's governments to > 

‘ add to territorial possessions already 

‘ too large/ and where (his lordship vs 
might have added) schemes of conqaeM.T 
and territorial aggrandisement were 40 m* ~'i 

years since reprobated by the nnanlmoM 
voice of parliament, as ‘ contrary to th* 

* wish, the honour, and the policy of thi* 

‘ country,’ asserts, what his lordship 
terms, ‘ the clear principle of right to 

* dispose of territory won in war, for 

* each of these princes had lost aU.‘ Upon 
this principle we are justly in possession 
of all our immense territorial acquisitions ; 
but I must nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing my sincere respect for the high 
authority by which it lias been thus 
broadly advanced, enter my solemn pro- 
test agaiust it, as a principle .upon which 
the strong and powerful can always ac- 
quire a right to * dispose of the territory’ 
of the weak and defenceless. Towards 
the conclusion of bis address to the Cal- 
cultta public, the governor-general ob- 
serves, ‘ tbe lodus is now in effect your 
frontier;’ and, subsequently, * the Mah- 
ratta power is wholly and irretrievably 
broken.’ His lordship then gives a very 
encouraging statement of the fair prospect 
resulting to the British interests from all 
this vast accession of territory and influr 
ence, and seems even to anticipate from 
it, not only permanent stability to our 
Indian empire, but the cbearful, or at 
least resigned, acquiescence of all the late 
powerful members of the Mahratta con- 
federacy in their own degradation, and In 
their bolding, as feudatories under our 
government, whatever portion of their 
own former *erritories we may allow them 

G 2 ' 
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to retain ; auguring much, too, from the present state, and that our safety is en- 
grateful attachment of the Rajepoots and sured by their despair ? or may we not 
other {jetty states, among whom we have rather reckon upon renewed plottings and 
distributed portions of the territories of combinations, and the necessity of being 
their late oppressive masters. ‘ All,’ says continually and vigilautly on our guard 
his lordship, * within the Indus is at- against them, by having ouraimies con- 

* tached to you ; thus your enlarged sway stantly on a war establishment ? and this 

* is nothing but the influence arising from without taking into the account the pos- 
‘ the reliance of the several states on sible contingency of our being at some fu- 
c ypur moderation, your good faith, and ture period engaged in European warfare 

* your honest desires to promote their with a maritime power, and in that case, 
‘ .welfare.’ In short, his lordship seems the too probable effect of our system iu 

;•* entertain the most sauguiue hope that, placing the wishes of the native states on 
ft> future, the British, power is to be re- the side of our enemy, in the event of his 
ported to as the uuiversal umpire, aud landing a force in India or conveying a 
/even the common parent, through regions force to that country. My view of the 
,'eqpal in exteut aud population to the subject, aud of the system, is the same 

> i whole of Europe , and in respect to ft- that I expressed twelve years ago. We 
ys/ nancial advantage*, his lotdship expresses seem to have reached an eminence, 
'?/ himself, though more briefly, in terms perilous in proportion to its height, but 

equally sangmne : ‘ I deceive myself well calculated to captivate ardent and 
*/ t cgregiously,’ says his lordship, * if any inexperienced minds ; and I may hear re- 
i. m * augmented military charges will not he peat the predictions that were made at 
■?$* •* light indeed, in comparison with the the close of the last or former sanguinary 
’* targe additional resources secured to and successful conflict — “ halcyon days of 

auch eventual demaud. This is “ peace and security ! the various Indian 
?^*rbenefit in the arrangement/ “ states reposing under the wing of Bri- 

8,,re Lord Hastings sincerely en- “ tish justice, permanent stability, found- 
these sauguine anticipations, and “ cil on an immoveable basis, large sur- 
.V- am persuaded that, as long as he remains “ plus, &c.” How far a part of these 

•’ Sh U> present exalted and important sta- predictions have been verified, I leave to 

$ titey will be realised, if great ta- be shewn by the historian who shall rc- 
■ 'tots, and the ■application of them with cord our late military career in India, aud 
■»; Uwsummate rectitude, unwearied zeal, do justice to the heroic exertions and 
Jt *ud a conciliating conduct, can avail to splendid military talents by which onr 
cAxt it ; but to me they appear de- Indian empire has been preserved and so 
L tasive and visionary, inconsistent with enormously extended, jTlie financial part 

> actual experience of the past, a due ob- may be thus briefly expressed, namely, as 
servjmce of the general disposition of we have advanced in territory we have 

f r Jibe natives of India towards Europeans, advanced in debt, and receded in clear in- 
|£ and with a due consideration of the exas- come. Since the year 1793, when the re- 
’ perated feeliugs and irritation, the uni- vered Marquis Cornwallis left India, our 
versal hatred and terror we must have ex- annual revenue has been cousiderably 
cited iu every state and every individual more than doubled, our Indian debt tre- 
in India, of whose territories we have bled, and our surplus revenue extinguisb- 
possessed ourselves, or whom we have ed : after having possessed ourself of al- 
reduced frojn power to insignificance. If, most all the countries in India that pro- 
from the period of our first interference duce money,' we are obliged to borrow 
in their concerns, and the establishment money to maintain them, and to reckon 
of what was called the subsidiary system, upon loans and vast remittances of specie 
■which might be as accurately defined the from England as parts of the established 
system of planting a small army in the revenue. If, notwithstanding such re- 
capital of each state by way of protecting suits, those with whom the decision wilt 
it, exacting a pecuuiury subsidy for that rest shall still see peace and stability to 
protection, aud afterwards exacting terri- our Indian empire, and surplus revenue, in 
tory iu exchange for the subsidy ; if un- accession of territory, I shall only be able 
der even this measured interference, there to account for it on "the half impious prin- 
have been continual secret and combined, cipie, that “ qms (levs vult perdere priut 
though, fortunately for us, unskilfully demental. ‘ ” I have been speaking of the 
combiued, plots aud machinatious for the system oidy in a political or interested 
teeovery of their independence, can we view ; even in that contracted view let its 
imagine this spirit to be crashed or extin- benefits be shewn : but if we bad gained 
(.-lushed, by our having dissolved the fa- as many millions as we have lost j if our 
brie and constitution of their government, Indira debt, instead of being swelled to 
annihilated the power and title of the head its present euormous amount, bad been 
of it, and conquered and appropriated bis extinguished by the new system, and the 
dominions i Can we ration ally conclude that wars it has produced, I should still have, 
Ihejr will permanently acquiesce in their deplored its adoption as fraught with ul- 
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titnate ruin, and on account of the millions 
of peaceful unoffending families whom it 
lias drawn from their homes, or with whose 
blood the soil is crimsoned, but whose 
sufferings we never bear "of nor euquire 
about; and what completes' my regret, 
with the exceptions of the war against the 
pcrtidious Tippoo Sultaun, and that with 
the ffepaulese, I hare not seen the justice 
or necessity of any war in which we have 
been engaged in India from my first ac- 
quaintance iu that country. I cannot con- 
clude these observations, without adding, 
which I do with sincere pleasure, that 1 
am perfectly aware that Lord Hastings 
had no share iu the adoption of the sys- 
tem 1 deplore, and of the difficulty of re- 
ceding from which I am fully sensible ; 
and although I cannot hut lament, I pre- 
sume not to censure his lordship’s exten- 
sion of it, unacquainted as I am with all 
the considerations that may have influ- 
enced his conduct : hut 1 must at the 
same time confess, that there is no part 
of his lordstiip’s address to the people of 
Calcutta that I read with so much satis- 
faction, as the few words iu it which give 
hopes that the occupation of the Peisli- 
vva’s territory may he temporary only. It 
is impossible I can have any wish to jus- 
tify or apologize for the Peishwa, and if 
there are proofs of his haviug intended lo 
massacre Mr. Elphinstone, justice would 
dictate a much severer punishment for 
him than the loss of power and dominion ; 
but, in respect to his infractions of the 
treaties made with him, I cannot forget 
that when the treaty of Bassein was con- 
cluded with him, the Peishwa was a fu-. 
gitive in our dominions , and the dispatch 
of the miuister who negotiated that treaty 
contained this memorable passage, ‘ no- 

* thing but the prospect of. certain de- 

* struction could induce the Peishwa to 
‘ consent to the terms prescribed to 
‘ him.’ And when the last treaty with 
him was concluded, namely in June 1817, 
it will be found, I believe, that the Peish- 
wa was in a state of equal peril ; indeed 
the governor-general candidly avowed, 
‘ we surrounded him (says his lordship) 

‘ iu his capital, and obliged him to sub- 

* mit to terms which preserved the au- 

* cient appearances of connection, but 

* deprived him of much streugth should 
‘ he hazard future machinations.’ That 
the Peishwa had brought himself into 
this situation, iucurred by his own suspi- 
cious conduct, I fully admit ; but it must 
also be admitted that those treaties con- 
tained the vivid seeds of war : and on eve- 
ry consideration, I hope from Lord Has- 
tings the gracious act of restoring to the 
Peishwa his dominions and statioff, as 
head of the Mahr.itta state. 

“ 2d. I dissent from the resolution, be- 
cause of the time at which the proposed 
adtautage to his lordship or his family is 


to commence, namely, from the present 
time ; and I am at a loss to imagine that 
even his lordship’s nearest friends would 
expect that it should be added to what he 
is now in tile actual receipt of from the 
Company, namely, the salary of £25,000 
per ann., which is attached to his high 
station of governor-general. Very different 
1 have understood to be the practice of 
His Majesty’s government when pensions 
are grauted for services to the state ; so ' 
different, that I believe, when the person to 
whom a pension has been granted comes 
agaiu into office, the pension ceases while 
he continues in it. On this point, I shall 
only add, that when that which 1 const-: 
der the proper time shall arrive for the 
granting a pension to Lord Hastings, L 
shall be ready to concur in granting him \ 
one equal and simitar in its terms to that; \ 
which was granted to the Marquis Goto*,. V 
waliis; and those who know how 1 venerate 
Die memory of that uobleinan, will admit,; 
that I could not more strongly expressaijp' 
respect for the Marquis of Hastings.' 

“ 3d. Because 1 cannot approve of Stef, - 
peculiar form and wording of thegraut, or j 
the terms in which it is drawn, and wlii*h> i 
1 apprehend to be unusual if at all preset* 
dented, inasmuch as it makes the apptt" 
cation of the sum granted independent 
tile will of Lord Hastings, by granting 
to trustees instead of to himself. 

“ 4th. Because I cannot approve; 
one of the grounds assieoed far- tfc . 
grant, or attribute any particular merit Mr- 
Lord Hastings, or consider it as tnW : . 
any part of his claim to our gratltodn** 
that his lordship has ‘ devoted himself * ! 
‘ with unwearied assiduity to tjje attain- 
‘ ment of a comprehensive knowledge of 
‘ the Company’s affairs namely, the 
affairs which his lordship had undertaken 
to administer. This appears to me to con- 
stitute but a very slender foundation for 
praise or reward, and to exhibit a consi- 
derable falling off from the opening or 
commencement of the resolution. His 
lordship would be naturally assiduous to 
obtain that comprehensive knowledge for 
his own sake, and for the preservation of 
his own high character. A far higher claim 
to praise his lordship has evinced in that 
elevated and cliaractet i>tic disdain of in- 
ferior or interested views, which deter- 
mined him to gire up, as the Marquis 
Cornwallis has done before him, his claim 
to the vast sum of prize money that be 
was entitled to as commander-in-chief of 
the armies. 


“ J. Hudlkston. 


“ East-India House, 18th May 1819." 


Mr. Hume wished to know whether 
any proceedings had taken place, since 
the subject was last before them, with 
respect to titc legality of granting this, 
sum of money out of the territorial ns* 
vcuucs of thriCompany ? 
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The Chairman replied, nothing, that he 
was aware of, had been done on this point. 
He should now proceed to put thequestion ; 
but begged leave to ask, in the first instance, 
whether it was the pleasure of the court 
that the resolution should be read again ? 

Mr. It. Jackson hoped the court would 
allow the thanks that weie voted to the 
Marquis of Hastings, ou the 3d of Fe- 
bruary last, to be read, as that reso- 
' lotion stated the grounds on which the 
noble marquis deserved their approbation 
and gra. hide. 

Mr. Hume said, if any part of the 
proceedings were read, the two reso- 
lutions of thanks, which had been toted 
to the noble marquis, ought to he laid 
before the court. The vote of thanks 
for the Nepal war was voted on the 11th 
December 1816, that for the recent trans- 
actions on the 3d February last, and the 
resolution of the court of directors, the 
3d he believed of both. 

The clerk then read the following re- 
solutions : 

“At a general conrt of proprietors, held 
«% Wednesday the 11th of December 
1316, it was resolved unanimously, that 
: the thank* of this court be given to the 

V most noble the Marquis of Hastings, for 
' t|*e prudence, energy, and ability, com- 
| SU»ed with a judicious application of the 
v • ©MBpauy's means, shewn by his lordship 
i» planning and conducting the late war 
■J against the Nepalese, which was oc- 
’'j. wskmed by encroachments on their part, 
<1 and for coucl tiding a peace with theGoor- 
f - fate power on terms honourable aud ad- 
fs vaotageous to the Company. 

’ “ At a general conrt of proprietors held 

M Wednesday the 3d of February 1819, 
St was resolved, that the thanks of this 
court be presented to the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastings, K.B., for the great 
and signal wisdom, skill, and energy, so 
eminently displayed by his lordship in 
planning and conducting the late military 
operations against the Pindarrees; of 
which the happy result has been the ex- 
tinction of a predatory power establishing 
itself in the heart of the empire, whose 
existence experience had shewn to be 
alike incompatible with the security of 
- Company's possessions and tiie general 
tranquillity of India. A!sto that this 
court, while it deeply regrets auy circum- 
stances leatling to the extension of the 
Company’s territory, duly appreciates the 
foresight, promptitude, and vigour, by 
which the most noble the Marquis of 
Hasting-, by a great combination of poli- 
tical and military talent, anticipated and 
encountered the proceedings of a hostile 
confederacy amongst the Mahratta states, 
defeated their armies, reduced them to 
submission, and materially lessened their 

means Of future aggression. > 

*■ 


After a short pause, Mr. Grant rose 
and said, that not seeing a disposition in 
auy member of the genet ai cout t to en- 
ter on the discussion of this question, he 
was induced to“offer himself for a short 
time to the notice of the proprietors. 
Though be did not wish to take any pro- 
minent part in this debate, he ye| felt 
himself called on to discharge that obli- 
gation, which, as a member of the execu- 
tive body, he owed to the proprietors, by 
expressing the sentiments he entertained 
with reference to the proposition now sub- 
mitted to them. In doing so, he begged 
clearly to lie understood as not meaning 
to make this a personal question ; it had, 
indeed, a personal object, hut he should 
not be guided by personal considerations. 
The question was also a public one, and 
he should treat it as such, proceeding on 
a principle be had held long before the 
Marquis of Hastings was placed iD the si- 
tuation of governor-general, or the act 
which formed the groundwork of this re- 
solution were eontem plated. When, there- 
fore, be expressed an opinion adverse to 
this grant, it was not to be ascribed to any 
personal indisposition towards the noble- 
marquis j it was the result of long-esta- 
blished conviction ; and he would state a 
similar opinion if any other person were 
placed in the situation in which the noble 
lord now stood. No matter who wielded 
the power of governor-geDeral ; be would, 
under the like circumstances, hold the 
same opinion, and deliver it with the 
same degren of openness aud freedom. 
Allusions had been made just now, said 
the hou. director, to the votes of thank* 
which had been presented to the nobler 
marquis, for the ability lie had displayed 
in condncting two wars ; as if either of 
those resolutions held out any thing like 
a pledge, that it was to lie followed up by 
such a proposition as that which was at 
present brought forward. He had him- 
self been present when the last vote of 
thanks was proposed in the general court 
to the noble marquis, and lie had con- 
curred in it, but he had not the remotest 
idea that such a vote was to he construed 
to imply that a large sum of money was 
likewise to be awarded, aud to follow 
soon. If any gentleman, at the time, har- 
boured an intention of proposing such a 
resolution as was this day brought before 
the court, he would have done well it 
lie had then fairly stated it. The boo. 
director said he objected to a vote of mo- 
ney now on principle; and the principle 
was this, that no servant of the Company, 
in the execution of a great public trust, 
like that of governor-general, remunerated 
for his exertions with large allowances, 
endowed with most extensive authority, 
and limited to no definite time in his high 
office, onght, in the midst of his period of 
service, to be rewarded ryith extraordi- 
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nary pecuniat? giants (the chief reward 
the Company had to bestow), for what he 
had already done. (Hear! hear!) Let 
him finish and wind up his services ; let the 
whole of his conduct be before his con- 
stituents, and then let the question of 
extraordinary remuneration be agitated. 
(Hear f hear!) Such had been the usual 
practice of the Company. The hou. chair- 
man had in the course of his address al- 
luded to precedent : he (Mr. Gram) knew 
&( but one at all applicable to the present 
case ; it had occurred about 20 years ago; 
and without fishing to say auy thing un- 
pleasant respecting it, he must think that 
it furnished no encouragement to future 
imitation, although the services which 
had produced it were undoubtedly of a 
brilliant nature. The principle which lie 
supported could not be deemed an un- 
reasonable one; it weut only.to this, that 
the Company should see the account of 
service fairly made up, before they decid- 
ed on the amount of remuneratbn which 
those services demanded: this was his 
objection of principle. It was sufficient!*' 
known to the court of directors; for, 
from the moment it was rumoured that 
the present question would be agitated, 
he openly stated what his opinion was. 
He was not actuated by auy particular 
jealousy of Lord Hastings, nor did he at 
all question the honorable feelings of his 
mind; he had reference to those general 
principles of human nature and of prudent 
government, by which a public body, like 
the East- India Company, whose control 
orec its servants was peculiarly limited, 
ought to be regulated. 

The hou. director thought this giound 
alone sufficient to justify him in re- 
fusing his consent to the resolntion ; 
but supposing the fundamental objection 
he had stated not to lie, i*e conreived the 
proposed measure to be still premature, 
because the transactions in which Lord 
Hastings had been engaged were not fully 
terminated. Even warlike operations had 
not yet ceased. We heard by recent ad- 
vices of commotions still subsisting in 
different parts of the couutry. Tranquil- 
lity was not completely established ; and 
surely they ought at least to witness the 
settlement of tho*e disturbances before 
they proceeded to determine what should 
be done in the way of reward. There 
were, perhaps, other points which onght 
to be considered ; but, looking to this 
hlone, he conceived the court were clearly 
premature, in proceeding to such a vote at 
present ; nor did he see the propriety or 
dignity of precipitating the business, even 
with reference to the no We marquis bim- 
jelf. ( Hear ! hear /) There appeared to 
bint, in the whole course of this busi- 
ness, less the call of great public feeling, 
of a general and simultaneous expression 
or sentiment, than the powerful operation 
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of private friendship ; a motive which he 
did not mean to condemu, hut which cer- 
tainly ought not to direct the proceedings 
of a great public body. Auother reason 
which induced him to think they were pre- 
mature was this, that they were yet igno- 
rant of the system of administration to be 
adopted for the newly acquired countries 
we were to retain, or for those which had 
come under our protection aud controul. 
The noble marquis had taken possession of 
the extensive dominions of the Peishwa; 
aud there were, it was understood, otbar 
important changes about to be effected, but 
Lord Hastings’s plans were uot yet dev$* 
loped ; indeed there had hardly been time 
for matunug them : yet these, after aB, 
formed the most important cousider&t 
lions. Should we not, then, wait for the V 
knowledge and result of the territorial ; 
and political measures adopted in so new 
a state of things ? Was it uot premature 
to proceed to a high remunerative grant, 
whilst the most important acts, contMtcf&t 1- 
with the late military operations, i*. 
inained yet to be performed, at least to 
be known? The lion, director said, he 4 
would uot now cuter iuto the question of '* 
the course of policy which had, for a com. 7 
siderable time, prevailed in India. He > 
would not now enquire into the situating ',i r ' 
in which the Company were placed, by 
the extensive chauges which had recetttfjr V 
taken pU^e; he had stated his viem of '! 
the subject to that court on a former oC* 
eariou, and the opinion he had the* 
expressed he had not since altered. Prom 
van extension of territories, instep 
that tranquillity and ronsoiidatioa «*f 
power, to which some gentlemen pro- 
fessed to look forward, he rather appre- 
hended the occasions of new commotions 
and of interminable disputes The mot** 
expanded our teiritorics were, the more 
numerous our dcpeud.uit states, the 
greater was the probability of incessant 
trouble, in one quarter or another, of so 
immense a dominion ; aud thecouM’qucnce 
must be, besides, a contiuual eugagement 
of our government in the affairs of ail the 
states of Hindoostan, the necessity of 
eucreasing our already very large military 
establishment, ami thus the reduction ot 
the Company’s debt would become ruoie 
hopeless thau ever. It would require a 
continuance of talent and of wisdom, be- 
yond what could be expected in the course 
of human affairs, to maiutain the vast 
empire we now possessed in India iu 
peace and prosperity; and if reverses hap- 
pened, if encouragement were, at any 
time, taken by tire people to withhold 
their rents, the Indian government wight, 
at length, be necessitated to apply to this 
cuuntry for support, and that would bring 
before the English public the momentous 
question of flu'll ishing British funds to 
maintain oiy- Indian dominion. Jf there 
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wore those who thought such a danger 
altogether imaginary, lie could not profess 
liimself to be of their number ; and the 
more our accessions of territory and power 
wete encteaseil, the less improbable it 
appeared to him that reverses might be 
experienced, and what serious conse- 
quences might be connected with any such 
, experience he need not say. It had lately 
been observed, in reference to our Indian 
dominion, that great empires had a natural 
tendency to enlarge themselves : and this. 
Which seemed a language somewhat apolo- 
getical, might be true ; but as the legisla- 
ture and the Company bad both declared 
themselves against the ptinciple of enlarge • 

■ Btent, it might be thought they bad not, 
i in their practice, sufficiently discouraged 
K it. To repeat such declarations, aud still 

to remunerate, by extraordinary grants, 
measures which added fresh annexations 
f of territory, appeared rather like giving 
'r a bounty on conquests ; though, in say- 
ing this, lie was far from meaning that 

■ such had been the design ; he was assured 
< . of the contrary, and also ueed hardly ex- 

press his perfect conviction, that no such 
a jidea bad ever entered the mind of the 
| noble person now at the head of the In- 
dien government, or of those who had 
y- preceded him. 

• He must now advert shortly to another 
p. topic. An honourable member had, on 
a former day,, touched on the power 
of the Company to make grauts of money 
-f for a period extending beyond the teim 
V which the chatter was limited. He 
. .considered this as one of tlic most im- 
f .-Bswtaiit questions that could be brought 
before them ; he thought it of in- 
i’ .finitely greater moment thau the ab- 
A ; attract question, whether a sum of money 
f ’. should, or should not be voted. If he 
found himself able to vote for such a 
grant, he would not refuse to accede to 
it ; but, independent of ail other conside- 
rations, he did not approve of the present 
proceeding, becausehe thought the Com- 
pany were entitled to make the grant 
originally proposed of j£5000 for 20 years, 
although that period would extend be- 
yond tlie term of the present charter ; and 
that the court of directors, in withdtavv- 
ing that original proposition! on the 
ground that the board of control had de- 
nied the authority of the Company to 
grant any annuity so extending, had in 
effect compromised the right of the Com- 
pany, for which, in his opinion, they 
ought iu the first place to have contended, 
joining issue with the board of control 
upon the question, and satisfying them- 
selves how tlie law really stood. Their 
receding from the original principle was, 
rah is eyes, a matter of much greater ira- 
. portanoe than the mere grant of a sum of 
money.. .Having at first but imperfect 
light .on .the subject, he thought it was 
bis duty to look more thorouglily into it. 
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and lie had fully satisfied his own mind, 
that the court of proprietors Had a per- 
fect right to make such a giant as was 
originally proposed, for the term of 20 
yeats. True it was, the law officers of the 
crown must usually be men ot gieat autho- 
rity ; the gentlemen who now filled the 
stations ol attorney and solicitor general 
were eminent iu the profession : he could 
not be supposed for a moment to think 
of putting any opinion of his on such a 
question in competition witli theiis, but 
they had decided upon a case laid before 
them, and that case, he must presume to 
say, was extremely short and imperfect, 
and did not set forth various points ne- 
cessary to he taken into view betore a 
correct judgment could be formed. This 
being the fact, he thought the directors 
receding from tlie original proposition 
was in truth yielding the principle that 
the board of control had asserted. Such 
a proceeding he looked upon as in some 
degree an abandonment of one of the 
ptivileges of the Company; a privilege, 
lie would add, of the very highest order. 
He thought the first thing to which the 
court of directors should have applied 
themselves, was to effect a settlemeut of 
this point with the commissioners for 
managing the affairs of India. He did 
not mean that this should have been in 
the first instance by open contest, he 
thought private amicable discussion would 
have been preferable ; lint whatever course 
was taken, whether amicable or other- 
wise, the question ought to have been set 
at rest. He repeated, that the preserva- 
tion of the Company’s privileges was of 
far more importance, in his view, than 
the grant of a sum of money, and the 
settlement of this disputed point should 
therefore have preceded the motion here 
for any such grant. The lion, director 
said, he would not on this occasion take 
up more of the time of tlie court, begging 
it to be clearly understood, that in doing 
what he had done, he bad only discharged 
what lie conceived to be strictly a matter 
of duty. To the noble person at the 
head of affairs in India he had no indis- 
position ; he wished to conduct himself 
towards him with all respect ; and the 
sentiments he had that day delivered, he 
would have equally maintained whatever 
other individual might have been placed 
in the same distinguished situation. — 
[Hear ! hear !) 

When Mr. Grant had done speaking, a 
pause of a few moments ensued. At 
length M x.Hume rose, and said he bad ra- 
ther expected, before he offered liimself to 
the notice of the court, that some iudivi- 
duai^whovvas anxioustopromote this grant 
to the nohle marquis, would have favoured 
the proprietors with his reason for pres- 
sing the question at the present moment. 
He was extremely happy to hear the 
sentiments delivered by the hon. director 
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who had just addressed them, bat he 
was at the same time' somewhat dis- 
appointed, because he concluded his 
speech without pointing out to the court 
any means of avoiding this premature 
graut. He had hoped that the hon. di- 
rector would have stated what they ought 
to do : as the hon. director had not done 
that, he should take the liberty of of- 
fering himself to the notice of the court ; 
with a view of persuading the proprietors, 
if he possibly could, to coincide in opinion 
with him, ;(nd to defer the proposition 
which was now laid before them. He 
could assure gentlemen who supported 
this measure, that in differing from them 
he was biassed by no private feeling, He 
begged leave, once for all, to say, that 
no person had expressed himself more 
warmly in favour of the Marqois of 
Hastings, as far as his conduct was 
known, than he had done ; and that no 
individual could feel more anxious to 
pay him every tribute of praise and re- 
ward, when the proper period arrived, 
than he was : but in stating this, he felt 
that he could not agree to the motion 
which had been made by the hon. chair- 
man ; and, at the same time, he hoped 
that what he was about to propose to the 
court would not in any degree contradict 
the sentiments which he had expressed, 
lie concurred, in a very considerable 
degree, with the reasons which had been 
adduced agaiust this measure by the 
hon. director, whose able dissent from 
the- resolution had just been read. He 
could have wished very much to have 
seen and perused that dissent, because 
the cursory reading of such a document 
enabled but few individuals to catch all 
its contents, and many points of im- 
portance might therefore be slightly pas- 
sed over ; but in his opinion, as far as he 
could collect the sense and spirit of that 
dissent, he thought, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, that the principles laid down by 
the hon. director, and the reasoning he 
had founded on them, were perfectly 
correct. He likewise felt it necessary to 
say, that what had fallen from the bon. 
director (Mr. Grant) was, in his opinion, 
founded on a dear view of the subject, 
and deserved the most serious attention. 
He concurred almost entirely in that 
opinion, it wasuot a new one with him, 
be had delivered similar sentiments before, 
an,d he was qnxiou3 to impress on the 
minds of the proprietors, at the present 
moment, tbe same doctrines and prin- 
ciples which he had formerly expressed. 
He did in a special manner enter his de- 
cided protest agaiust the coarse which 
bhd been adopted. The executive body 
had founded the present motion on votes 
of. thanks to the Marquis of Hastings, 
which had been agreed to in that court. 
Now, as every gentleman who heard him 
Asiatic Journ.—Ho. 43. 


might not be aware of the manner in 
which those votes were passed, as well as 
of their particular nature, he wislied to 
call the attention of the proprietors spe- 
cifically to them. He held in bis hand 
copies of both those resolutions of thanks, 
and he would take the liberty of stating 
what bis opinion was respecting them, 
at the time they were agreed to, and 
what it still continued to be. The first 
vote was passed on account of tbe Nepal 
war ; and he entirely concurred with the- 
hon. director, when he stated, that ttab' 
vote did not iu the most distant deg ten 
pledge those who supported it to aggMl 
als6 to a grant of money. (Hear, hearty 
On the contrary, he believed it was in 'Mb 
memory of many gentlemen present, than' 
he objected to this very vote of the 1 ltis _ 
of December 1816, and was anxious t*' 
postpone or alter it. On what ground# 
did he mauifest that anxiety ? Because - 
that resolution contained a bare notion mft 
military services; and be submiuetedfr 
the proprietors, at the time, that (buy 
ought to have the whole of tlie contest 
of the Marquis of Hastings up to tbM 
period before the court, in order that. , 
they might judge fully on the subject, ’ 
and, if it were called for, concur in-t» 
general approbation, both of his mititaijf! 
and political conduct. His learned Mens .* 
near him (Mr. Jackson) agreed sofarfd* « 
his view of the situation in which 0M* > 
were placed, as to state to the court, than 
they were perfectly ignorant at that thtf 
of the political conduct of the noMfe 
marquis. His learned friend Sftnied ’US 
intimate that be was not present on the 
occasion alluded to, but be begged to ctil 
to bis recollection that the objection lie 
bad to the vote was, that the proprietor* 
were utterly ignorant of tbe noble mar- 
quis’s political conduct ; and he bad no 
doubt that bis learned friend would call 
to mind tbe motion which he had himself 
proposed, and which was most intimately 
connected with tbe subject, namely, that 
there be laid before this court copies of 
all dispatches from Earl Moira, from tbe 
commencement of the ’war in India to 
the last dispatches on the subject, except 
such as are of a private nature’. The 
hou. director who then filled the chair 
(Mr. Grant) stated it to be of importance 
that the dispatches sent to Lord Moira, as 
well as those received from him, should 
he produced; but, instead of complying 
with the call, which came both from 
without and from within the bar, it was 
finally observed by the hon. director that 
it was unnecessary to lay those dispatches 
before tbe proprietors, since the reso- 
lution only pledged the court to an ap- 
probation of tbe suocess of tbe war, 
without any reference to the conduct of 
tbe noble lord in a political point of view. 
He observud several military .men Mat 
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him, aud be assured them that he was 
far fcptn uuderratiug military talent ; but 
be drew a wide distinction between the 
military service performed by one who 
had the power of declaring war when he 
pleased, and the less obtrusive but often 
more beneficial conduct of the able states- 
man. On account of military service, 
and of military service alone, he voted in 
favour of this resolution of thanks : aud 
the most casual reader must see, that, if 
ever there was a vote barely of a military 
kind, it was that which the noble lord 
bad received on the termination of the 
Nepal war. The court expressly thanked 
the noble lord ** for the ability he had 
displayed iu planning and conducting the 
late operations against the Nipaulese 
not one word was said as to the policy 
in which that war had originated. Now, 
be must contend, that to take a vote of 
this uatuie as the foundation or ground 
for recommending the present grant, was 
altogether wrong ; it was taking a po- 
sition which was declared at the time to 
be altogether untenable, as far as a grant 
of money was concerned. Some ho- 
Warable gentleman near lorn seemed to he 
' of opinion that the present position was 
not founded on those roles of thanks ; 
hot he begged them to give their attention 
to the resolution of the court of directors, 
and they would find that it proceeded en- 
tirely on those votes. No ground what- 
ever was laid before- ibe proprietors for 
their proceeding, on this occasion, but 
those bare abstract votes of thanks ; aud 
having been present when they were 
agreed to, he would say, without fear 
of contradiction, that they were iutended 
to express the feetiugs of the Company, 
with reference to certain military ser- 
vices, and had no connection whatsoever 
with the noble lord’s political conduct. 
Now, before the executive body came 
forward and called for a grant of money, 
they ought to point out the benefits de- 
rived from the political principles on 
which the noble lord acted, as contra- 
distinguished from his military services. 
He considered the last vote of thanks, on 
account of the recent war, precisely in 
the same point of view, and if the by- 
laws were good for anything, if it were 
intended that their regulations should be 
strictly followed, the court of directors 
should have laid before the proprietors 
some means of judging whether the 
Marquis of Hastings did or did not de- 
serve this grant by his political wisdom 
as well as his military skill. But, in fact, 
they had made no report on the subject ; 
and it was his intention, at a very early 
period, in consequence of this omission, 
to call on the committee of by-laws to 
take those two cases into consideration, 
and to report specially oa them. In 
every point pf view the coitrf: pursued 
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was against the spirit of the by-law, if it 
were not opposed to its form. What re- 
port had been laid on the table ? In strict- 
ness, none. The directors had merely 
signed a bare resolution, and that was 
laid before them as a report. He put it 
to every gentleman in the court, whether 
by such a proceeding, the intention of 
those who drew up the by-law was 
fulfilled. The intention evidently was, 
that substantial grounds should be sub- 
mitted to the proprietors on every case 
like this, to enable them to arrive at 
a sound conclusion. He would now take 
the liberty of observing, that as far as 
precedent went they were acting iu a 
most imprudent, aud be thought in a 
dangerous manner. The vote to the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, on the 26th of June 
1793, contained these emphatic words: 
“ the court, taking into consideration the 
ability, zeal, and disinterestedness dis- 
played by the Marquis Cornwallis in con- 
ducting the Company’s affairs, during the 
whole of the period for which he has 
presided over the British interests in 
India, &c.” These were the grounds on 
which that vote proceeded, and they cer- 
tainly were strong and powerful ones. 
The principle of remunerating an indi- 
vidual before his term of service had ex- 
pired was not recognized by that vote ; 
and he perfectly agreed with the hon. di- 
rector in thinking, that to reward an 
individual in the midst of his career, 
without being called on by the public 
voice, without being induced to do so in 
obedience to the public desire, was most 
impolitic. It was, in fact, placing that in- 
dividual beyond the controul of the court 
of directors, beyoud the reach of the 
court of proprietors ; and, however ex- 
alted the rank of the individual might be, 
if they wished the government of India 
to be well administered, he should always 
be considered as the servant of the court 
of directors and of that court. If, in tbe 
midst of important transactions, without 
an opportunity of judging of their ul- 
timate results, and in complete ignorance 
of the motives which gave rise to them, 
tite Company made their agent inde- 
pendent of them (which the present 
motion would do, as far as it was pos- 
sible) the precedent would be most dan- 
gerous ; and on that ground alone, if 
there were no other; the court ought to 
pause. As far as the case of the Marquis' 
Cornwallis went, they were departing 
fiom precedent entirely. The next 
case, then, to which reference could be 
made, was that of the Marquis Wellesley, 
and be^ admitted that to a certain degree 
it formed a precedent, but not to tbe 
extent which some honourable gentlemen 
seemed to suppose. That noble marquis 
had performed a most brilliant and de- 
cisive service ; a service that could easily 
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be distinguished, as worthy of reward and 
approbation, from the other events of 
his administration as governor- genera!. 
The conduct of the noble marquis at Hy- 
derabad and Seringapatam were so distinct 
in themselves, were so clear, so glorious, 
so beneficial in their operation, that no 
person could withhold his admiration 
from them. There was nothing con- 
nected with them that could give rise to 
a doubt, either of their usefulness or of 
their importance. Though he was not at 
the time in England, yet he would venture 
to say, that the overthrow of an hostile 
power, which had given to this country 
more trouble than any other which had 
ever appeared in India, the subversion 
of the mischievous greatness of Tippoo 
Sultaun, was hailed by every person, in 
every, rank of society, as d most signal, 
splendid, and important achievement. 
But if hon. proprietors quoted {his as a 
precedent, he w'ould ask of them to state 
what was the general feeling at the present 
moment? {hear, hear !) Where were 
they to look for the general joy and ex- 
ultation with which the services he had 
just alluded to were hailed ? Wei e even the 
directors agreed on this occasiou ? Was 
there no variance of opinion amongst 
them ? They had that day heard, from 
behind the bar, sentiments that were de- 
cidedly opposed to the measure now before 
the court, sentiments which destroyed all 
idea of unanimity ; he thought, there- 
fore, that to bring forward tile grant to 
the Marquis as a precedent, was not 
correct: it was, in fact, almost altogether 
dissimilar. Hostilites were even now car- 
rying on to a protracted degree in India. 
Was there no difference in the case of 
Marquis Wellesley ? An hon. gentleman, 
tlieu in court, was the bearer of dis- 
patches which enabled the Company and 
the public to decide on the merits of the 
transactions in which the Marquis Wel- 
lesley had been engaged. But lie would 
ask, did the court of directors themselves 
know, at the present moment, what the 
Marquis of Hastings had been doing ? 
They were not, he believed, iu possession 
of dispatches from the noble marquis 
for a period of near eighteen months. 
The documents before the proprietors 
neither informed them what had been 
done, nor what remained to be drawn. 
During sixteen months, they had not, to 
use acommon expression, seen the scratch 
of a pen from the Marquis of Hastings. 
Would hoD. gentlemen, favourable as 
their feelings might be toward the Marquis 
of Hastings, declare that this was the 
situation in which the court outfit to 
stand, when they were asked to grant a 
sum of money for services performed ? 
This was a case, he repeated, widely dif- 
ferent from that of the Marquis Wcliesley ; 
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and, great as was the ingenuity of his 
friends on the right and left (Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Kinnaird), lie believed they would 
fail in proving a similarity between them. 

He was sorry that he did not coincide in the 
opinion of iiis hon. friends on the present, 
as he was in the habit of doing on many 
occasions. He regretted tiie circumstance 
on various accounts ; for, though he was 
sometimes censured as unreasonable, he 
conceived that he was, on this occasion, 
extremely reasonable ; and, on the other 
hand, that his hon. friends were inosf 
unreasonable, in supporting a proposition 
in the absence of all evidenee.»Hethongbt 
lie had shewn that the grounds on which 
the grant whs voted to the Marquis Weis 
lesley, were entirely different from aqg 
that were now adduced ; that, indeed, the ' 
cases were most dissimilar. But he would, 
go farther and say, that the precedent la 
the Marquis Wellesley’s rase was not e 
good one, and ought not to be foUowgl,. 
The consequence of that vote was after; p 
wards felt. He believed the Compaq 
afterwards perceived that they had doftfy . 
wrong ; they found that they had made , 
the noble marquis rather too inde- > 
pendeut ; and, to insure efficient services 
the individual employed ought non "j. 
to be placed in a situation of complpM / 
independence. He anxiously wished ' 
that gentlemen, who adduced tlie-epgq 
of the Marquis Wellesley as a pd* ■ 
cedent, would fairly read over the 
solution of the court approving of SiM| 
noble marquis’s conduct. They woul d per* 
ceive that not a single point in the pr««* 
resolution agreed with the terms of that 
which was carried in favour of tiie Mar- 
quis Wellesley. In his opinion, they would 
act in a manner extremely rash and pre- 
mature, if, founding their conduct on such 
precedents, they proceeded to vote a larger 
sum of money. What was the situation 
in which they stood ? They had placed the 
Marquis of Hastings, not, let the court 
understand, bs they had placed other in- 
dividuals, iu the situation of a civil go- 
vernor only, no, they had invested him 
with the double authority of governor- 
general and comuiauder-iii-chief : lie had 
the power of levying war and of making 
peace, or at least, lie had assumed that 
power and exercised it. They were re- 
quested to reward him, acting as he was 
in this double capacity, with a grant of 
jgfiO.OOO. It was not the money that he 
objected to, it was the principle to which 
he looked ; he would much rather that 
the noble marquis should receive a sum of " 
three times that amount when the pe- 
riod of his service had expired, than 
grant him that which was required unde * 
the peculiar circumstances of the mo- 
ment. But with regard to the Marquis 
Cornwallis, be was not rewarded merely 
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as a military commander, he was reward- 
ed as a statesman and a military man, 
and on the same ground the Company had 
bestowed the marks of their approbation 
on the Marquis Wellesley. Now, how- 
ever, they were asked to reward the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, because he, uniting in 
himself a civil and military character, 
began and carried on a war, he was ready 
to admit, with very great success. This 
was, in truth, as had been justly ob- 
served, giving a premium to every mi- 
litary man to make war, and push it to its 
extremity, in order that he might be re- 
warded by the Company. (Hear, hear .') 
But how had they conducted themselves 
to other governors-general, who were not 
military commanders ? Did they grant a 
sum of money to Lord Minto, who was 
a peaceable governor-general ? had they 
presented a sum of money to any gover- 
nor-general who had preserved India in a 
state of peace ? He did not mean to pass 
an opinion on the conduct of Lord Minto, 
but the withholding from him and from 
Sir Hilaro Barlow any portion of reward 
(fcd did not mean to say they deserved it], 
mast- have a strange appearance in the.eyes 
•f those who judged hastily from par- 
tfetlar circumstances. It would be ima- 
gined that they did not wish to reward 
any persons but those who had achieved 
victories. It might be said, “ the Com- 
Jr pay no attention to peaceable rulers, 
they are ready enough to approve of 
theponduet of the Marquis Wellesley and 
tile Marquis of Hastings ; they bestow all 
their favour on conquerors.” This was 
OH extremely dangerous precedent, and 
one which they ought to be very anxious 
hot to encourage. If there were no other 
arguments than those which he had ad- 
<1 need, he thought they were fully suffi- 
cient to persuade the court to stop and 
reflect a little, before they agreed to the 
resolution that had been proposed. It 
was a measure which the proprietors had 
heard was not unanimously approved of 
within the bar ; and he would venture to 
assert, that if the gentlemen now present 
allowed their judgments to operate dis. 
passionately, it would be far, very far, 
from receiving the unanimous approba- 
tion of individuals oatside of the bap. He 
considered. that every individual in the 
court had a sacred public duty to per- 
form. Gentlemen might respect the friend, 
bnt they onght not to suffer the feelings of 
friendship to operate when an important 
public duty wa3 to be performed; they 
ought to recolleet wbat the effect of this 
vote might be on the noble marquis him- 
self. Would they, without knowing the 
reasons that led to the war, merely be- 
enw it was glorious and successful, pro- 
ceed to reward- him ? Was it a sufficient 
gronad for their decision to say that tiie 
noble marquis began the contfSt and car- 


ried it on with spirit, when they were in 
utter ignorance of the originating mo- 
tives ? He Spoke not with respect to the 
war carried on against the Pindaries ; 
the cause of hostility in that case was 
sufficiently known; but other states had 
beea attacked, the power of Holkar had 
been destroyed, and his dominions dis- 
membered. What information had they 
on this point ? The only paper that he 
could find ou the subject was a most ex- 
traordinary one, and worthy of serious 
consideration ; it was a dispatch from 
the resident at Delhi, in which he stated 
that there existed a disposition on the 
part of Holkar to do every thing that the 
British government could require. What 
was the very next thing they heard ? that 
the British troops had attacked the army 
of Holkar and annihilated it. He asked 
of the court, whether they would give a 
premium <o military prowess alone, with- 
out looking to the causes which lead to 
hostilities ? Military prowess he admired, 
he admired the gallant manner in which 
their armies had distinguished themselves, 
he admired the skilful arrangements of 
the Marquis of Hastings ; but he begged 
the court to make this distinction, that 
the noble marquis was not only gover- 
nor-general but commander-iu-chief; he 
planned, commenced, and carried on this 
war : they ought therefore to pause be- 
fore they rewarded an individual as a 
military commander, and not because 
be was a great and able statesman. 
He therefore was of opinion, that 
when they were called on to con- 
sider the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings, they oyglit to be cautions not 
to commit themselves. They ought not 
to proceed, until they had the materials 
before them which would enable them 
to give a vote honourable to the Com- 
pany and honourable to the noble mar- 
quis. He (the marqois) certainly was not 
a common man, and would not be satis- 
fied with a vote carried on the ballot 
by a majority of two or three in his fa- 
vour ; the friends of the noble marquis 
might therefore see the necessity of 
putting off the proposition, until it was 
likely that it would be unanimously 
agreed to. The noble marquis would then 
feel himself, like other high and distin- 
guished individuals who had preceded 
him in the office of governor-general, 
proud of receiving the bounty of the 
Company. Wbat had been set forth ht 
the hon. director's dissent, on the subject 
of their finances, well deserved their at- 
tentive consideration. Their revenue* 
were ,pot in a flourishing situation ; a 
surplus revenue no longer existed in India, 
and their debt was considerably increased. 
Was it not therefore fitting, that a body 
of men styling themselves a Ompany of 
Merchants trading to the East-Indie«» 
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should cast their eye over the balance 
sheet, before they voted so large a sum of 
money? This was not the first, second, 
nor third time, that he had requested 
tlreir attention to this point. His advice, 
nnder all the circumstances, was, that 
they should have placed before them the 
whole of the noble marquis’s administra- 
tion, his political conduct as well as his 
military prowess, and having carefully 
investigated, if it were thought worthy 
of reward, they might then give to the 
noble marquis what would be honourable 
for him to receive and prudent for them 
to grant. If the papers on the table were 
true, they had no surplus revenue. Their 
territorial revenues were, by act of parlia- 
ment, appropriated to the maintenance 
of their forces, to the payment of the 
interest of their Indiau debt, and in de- 
fraying the expenses of their civil and 
commercial establishments. Had they 
not to borrow money to pay the interest 
of their debt, and could they think of 
proceeding a step farther, and borrowing 
money for the purpose of giving it 
away ? Under what circumstances was 
this proposition made? Under circum- 
stances of strong doubt, at the present 
moment, as to the legality of their 
making any grant at all. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that the court of directors, 
after the opinion of the law officers of 
the crown had been promulged on the 
illegality of granting a pension of j£5OO0 
a year for twenty years, had not proceed- 
ed to an investigation of the whole of 
the legal questiou. A considerable dif- 
ference of opinion appeared to exist in 
the court of directors on the subject, 
and he was therefore sorry that it had 
not been completely settled. Beyond this, 
he regretted exceedingly, that in the course 
of the last fourteen days, the court of 
directors had not made use of the pow- 
er which they possessed, to determine, 
by an application to their law authority, 
whether they could legally grant a speci- 
fic'sum of money from the territorial 
revenues of India, under the appropria- 
tion clause of the act of the 53d of the 
king. Looking to thatclause, it certain- 
ly was doubtful whether they had any 
funds from which they could make this 
grant. If they examined the act of par- 
liament, as he had before said, it 
would be found that their territorial reve- 
nue was appropriated to the support of 
their military and civil establishments, 
ami to the payment of the interest of 
their debt; unless, therefore, there was 
a surplus after meeting these three items, 
there was evidently no fund frontiWhich 
any thing could be givea away. Now, 
an hon. director had stated that there 
was not sufficient to meet those three 
tens, and consequently t herds could he 
no surplus : in> his mind, therefore, a 


very great doubt existed as to the lega- 
lity of any farther proceeding. He was 
aware that what fell from him, on such 
a point, would probably carry very little 
weight with it, but still it was a doubt 
on which he conceived the court was 
bound to satisfy itself before this snm of 
money was voted. In every pointofview 
he considered the present proceeding 
most objectionable. Its legality was 
doubtful; it could not be shewn that there 
were funds to meet snch a demand ; the 
proposition was premature; it was, to use 
a strong term, rewarding a man for plun- 
der. ( Cries of hear, hear, and order!} 
He would repeat the words, it was apt. 
warding an individual who had the pow- 
er of putting armies in motion to plundct 
the neighbouring states.' He begged tie ' 
court clearly to understand that he did 
not mean to condemn the war. Wbep 
they had all the proceedings before time 
they might find that it was 
titrable, that it arose from the aggrneMfc 
of our enemies, and was founded da gtfx 
cumstances over which the noble marqaib 
had no controul. But in the present fUH 
stance they weretaking a wrong conrMf*; 
they were making a grant for the sticeeai 
of the war, without knowing whaf lW* 
reasons were that had caused it. I*tf* 
next place, if the claims of the twftfc 
marquis were proved to be decidedly)***, 
still he should feel great objecthta to the 
form of the grant. In his opinion,- 1&* 
ought to consider only the noble Indfrf- 
dHal whose services challenged this Ttt- 
ward, instead of carrying du#n their 
cases to succeeding generations; acting 
thereby in a most unjust, as wellas « 
most unusual maimer. It seemed that 
the peculiar circumstances of the noble 
marquis were known ; "that was the Only 
reason which could be assigued for tine 
form of this grant. If they were not 
known, why should the money be placed 
in the hands of trustees ? If they intend- 
ed to be libera! to the noble marquis, let 
them leave out all mention of trustees : 
if they voted money, let it be voted to 
him who had deserved it ; let if be 
placed iu the hands of the individual 
who had earned it. Why was not this 
done ? because it might be employed in 
the payment of his just debts : a strange 
motive to actuate a company of mor- 


liants. (Tries of o(der tj 
Mr, D. Kinnaird rose, to point out the 
ery great inconvenience which mthd re- 
ult from introducing a subject altogether 
rrelevanl. {Hear, hear!) He was no* 
ne of tfiose, and he believed his hon. 
riend would give him Credit when life 
aid so, who, if a publlc'duty tendered 
he mention of delicate circumstance* od- 
essary, would shrink from the pertn?- 
nance of that duty; or endeavour to pdfr- 
eat Iris hon. friend from unit*''** 
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course which justice pointed out, but 
such was not the case here. His hou. 
friend was himself drawing the inference 
of what was the motive which induced 
the executive body to propose that this 
sum should be placed in the hands of 
trustees ; he had made a particular in- 
ference, and stated the reason why he 
conceived trustees were to be appointed 
in this case. That reason might be very 
satisfactory to his own mind, but he had 
bo right to introduce it, as matter of 
comment, until it was directly stated by 
those who proposed the grant. What his 
hott. friend had said he considered to be 
■most incorrect, and be believed the cir- 
cumstance of trustees being proposed 
would be satisfactorily explained by his 
stating, it was the intention of the court 
of directors that this grant should be 
perpetuated, as a lasting monumeut of 
their gratitude and of the noble mar- 
quis’s merits. They did not contemplate 
the giving a specific sum of money for 
certain services, and then letting the 
matter sink in oblivion ; they wished to 
perpetuate the grant, that the posterity of 
the noble marquis miglit be reminded of 
the great achievements of their ancestor, 
and the noble generosity of the Com- 
pany- 

Mr. S. Duron wished, before they pro- 
ceeded farther, to clear the ground a little. 
It shonld be recollected that they had not 
yet come to a resolution to vote any 
money ; when they had, that would be the 
time to decide on the form of the grant. 

Mr .Hume continued. If his hon. friend 
had waited until he had uttered a few 
words, he would have been sensible that 
he was fully aware of the ground on 
Which this sum of money was said to be 
proposed in the- present form, namely, 

- that of handing down to succeeding gene- 
rations a memento of what the noble 
marquis had done. He was perfectly 
aware of this, but he would nevertheless 
state again that, in bis opinion, the iponey 
ought to be voted personally to the Mar- 
•quis of Hastings, who, if he chose to vest 
it in lands, or in a mansion, was at li- 
berty to do so. There was no such pre- 
cedent on, their records as that which 
would be established if they agreed, to 
this resolution, and be was perfectly war- 
ranted, nay he was required to state his 
reasons for disapproving of the manner 
in which it was drawn up. The mode, as 
well as the principle, he again contended, 
was improper. He should be extremely 
sorry to say any thing offensive or indeli- 
cate on such an occasion ; and*if he bad 
been allowed to conclude the sentence, it 
wptdd have been found that he had no de- 
sbteto introduce any thing disrespectful 
to the noble marquis. 6ut he was quite 
sore, whatever sum of money that court 
might think he had eained^ny the suc- 
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cessful exercise of his civil or military 
talents, it would be found more conso- 
nant with propriety, and also with justice, 
that the mouey should be given to him- 
self, and not placed at the disposal of 
trustees. One great reason which in- 
duced him to wish for the postponement 
of this question was, the situation in 
which the noble marquis at present stood; 
he believed no individual in England was 
placed in such a situation. Looking at 
the honourable way in which he had ex- 
pended his princely income (and if it had 
not been most honourable be would not 
have introduced the subject), he conceived 
that his conduct demanded the most li- 
beral notice, and he did not think it was 
consistent with liberal feeling to place 
this money iu the hands of trustees. He 
apprehended that, on the fchole of their 
records, distinguished as they were by 
princely donations to different individuals, 
no precedent of this nature could be 
found, and he would be obliged to any 
gentleman whose habits of research ena- 
bled him to point out one. Placing 
money in the hands of trustees would 
lie a most inconvenient precedent, and 
would have the effect of creating trusts 
on trusts, contrary to the sound prin- 
ciples on which the Company had al- 
ways acted. They were, he knew, at 
liberty to award to individuals who de- 
served well of the Company whatso- 
ever sum they thought fit, on whatsoever 
principle seemed to them most proper ; 
but in his apprehension, the just course 
of proceeding was, to grant what they 
did resolve to give, whether a pension or 
a sum of money, to the individual who 
had deserved their bounty, leaving it to 
himself to dispose of it as he might be in- 
clined; and he had no hesitation, that 
the most honourable way of guarding the 
boon would be to place it under the su- 
perintending care of the individual to 
whom it was justly due. He, however, 
was most anxious that the proposition 
should for the present be postponed ; Slid 
when the proper period arrived, although 
his embarrassments were four times the 
amount of the sums mentioned in the re- 
solution, if his political conduct carried 
him fairly through, lie would vote for the 
liquidation of every shilling of them, and 
the noble marquis should return to this 
country as independent as he was covered 
witli glory. That would be the honourable 
mode of rewarding his services, instead 
of placing this sum of money out of bis 
power, as if he ought not to be trusted, 
and doling it out to him through the me- 
dium.of others as caprice dictated. Every 
person would draw his own inference from 
such a proceeding. His bon. friend said, 
this course was adopted in order to per- 
petuate the memory of those transactions, 
and to uphold the fame of the family, by 
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handing down to posterity two or three 
thousand acres of land ; but, in his mind, 
it was more honourable to a man’s off- 
spring, that he should descend to the 
grave covered with glory rather than in- 
cumbered with riches ; and their prevent- 
ing the Marquis of Hastings from laying 
out the money as he might think fit, 
would, they might rest assured, produce 
in the minds of many a feeling very dif- 
ferent from that which gentlemen ima- 
gined who were favourable to the employ- 
ment of trustees. To grant it in this man- 
ner would be impolitic, and would cer- 
tainty produce the worst consequences. 
When he spoke of the embarrassments of 
the noble marquis, nothing was farther 
from his mind than to introduce the sub- 
ject offensively : they all knew that a high 
and distinguished individual, Mr. Pitt, 
had his debts paid by the nation : such 
were his services, such his devotion to the 
affairs of his country, that the public li- 
quidated all the demands which were 
made on his estate after his death. He 
did not propose this as a precedent on the 
present occasion ; he did not assume the 
incompetence of the noble marquis ; he 
might remain long enough in India to pay 
the whole of his debts, and then they 
might reward him with such a sum as 
would, on mature consideration, be con- 
sidered adequate to the sen ices lie had 
performed. Having fully weighed the 
merits of the case, he felt himself called 
on to oppose the resolution ; first, be- 
cause the proposition was premature, 
since they were ignorant of the political 
conduct of the noble marquis ; and next, 
because they were granting this reward to 
him as a military man, not as ? profound 
and politic statesman : if therefore be- 
came a premium to all and every future 
governor-general to embark in hostilities ; 
they would be taught to think, that the 
only way in which they could secure a 
grant of money from the Company was 
to become invaders and conquerors. It 
would be said, that the Company paid no 
attention to the merits of civilians, but 
that, as in the two or three last instances, 
they were anxious to reward conquerors. 

He was aware that the noble marquis had, 
in a manner the most honourable and 
disinterested, given up the whole of the 
prize money to which he was entitled to 
the army which he had trained and led to 
victory. He applauded this generous act, 
and was ready to make up the sacrifice, 
and even to grant as much again, if it 
were necessary. It was not the amount 
to which he objected, but the time when 
the case was brought forward. For the 
trajoas which he had stated, coupled with 
those delivered verbally by one hou. di- 
rector (Mr. Grant) , and most strongly ex- 
pressed in the dissent of another hon. 
gentleman within the bar, he would op- 
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pose any farther proceeding at present ; 
and lie entreated the court not to be led 
astray by specious reasoning, to commit a 
precipitate act, the consequence of which 
might be most painful. Hebesought them 
while it was in their power, to retreat ; 
and to give them an opportunity of avoid- 
ing a pledgp, which, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, it was most dangerous to 
give, he should move, with a view to the 
postponement of the proposition, “ that 
this question be not now put.” 

Mr. Gahagan humbly offered himself 
to the court for the purpose of seconding 
the motion, and in so doing he should 
take the liberty of stating those reasons 
which induced him to adopt this course. 

He was sorry that the task of stating those; 
reasons had not devolved on some other 
gentleman better able to give them foil , 
force and effect, but so strong and im- 
perative did he feel the duty of submit - 
ting to the court the sentiments which no* 
tuated him, that on no account could be 
suffer himself to be guilty of the slightest, 
dereliction of that important duty. He" 
could not but concur, in a great measure, 
in the justice of the arguments adduced 
by the hon. director who had dissented 
from the resolution, and also in the truth, 
of the observations addressed to the court ' 'i 
by the lion, proprietor who had mowd 
the amendment ; but lie thought, withers” 
disparagement to the reasons advanced]^ if, 
them, that there were others, and tbofit. ' ./ 
very powerful ones, which railed on 
court to pause before they came to » ’Hit"'- 
cision on this proposition. If the ques- 
tion before the court was merely to come 
to a conclusion on the high and trans. 
cendent services of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, was there any person who would 
not concur in placing them amongst the 
brightest achievements which had been 
performed for many years ? In contem- 
plating that blaze which illumined the he- 
misphere of English glory, no star could 
be seen which shone with greater bril- 
liancy than the star of Hastings. While 
gazing on its brightness, he could not de- 
scribe it in commensurate language, for 
its superior lustre dazzled the powers of 
the mind and weakened their capability 
of exertion. But they had not met to de- 
cide on the greatness of his achievements, 
their's was a task of a more technical cha- 
racter ; they were assembled to consider 
whether they could or could not legally do 
a given act. He could not help it, if, from 
mismanagement, or from a peculiar form 
of legislation, the Company could not 
put a finger on this fund from which they 
wished to grant a large sum of money. 

Here he hoped gentlemen would give him 
credit, when he said, he did not mean to 
contend that even then the Marquis of f. 
Hastings was ^ot entitled to remuoenw . 
tion, but be opposed the proceeding a* t 
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present, because he was of opinion that 
they could not remunerate him legally in 
the way which had been pointed out ; 
and he thought he should convince the 
court that he had taken up the true view 
of the subject. He hoped he should not 
be accused of presumption or arrogance, 
when he said he thought he could con- 
vince them that his exposition of the 
law was right ; and if he could go that 
length, he trusted, however strong their 
friendship, however powerful their feel- 
ing, however great their desire to hold up 
to an admiriug world a testimony of the 
Company’s gratitude, that they would not 
violate the law for that purpose, and leave 
that violation to be rectified on a future 
day. He saw faces in the court which he 
had never noticed there before : he saw 
below him a learned gentleman of known 
talent ; he saw near him an hon. proprie- 
tor (Sir W. Burroughs) who differed from 
him on the exposition of the law : lie 
hoped the hon. proprietor, in the interval 
of time since they last met, had satisfied 
his mind on the subject, and had now 
come down to pgove that he was quite 
Wrong in his idea, and that it was ridicu- 
fco* to listen to his opinion on this im- 
portant point. He saw around him many 
gallant and meritorious officers, who 
doubtless had entered the court that they 
might speak their sentiments in favour of 
the noble marquis ; but he begged of them 
tp smother tbose ardent and amicable 
feelings to which they wished to give 
vent, if they saw, from the course of the 
argument, that the present was not the 
time to pronounce those panegyrics on the 
ppble marquis which they were auxious 
(p deliver, but which perhaps would be 
M&e appropriate if reserved for a future 
period. Having made these few prelimi- 

S ry observations, he should now proceed 
view the question in a legal light. The 
@d^qf the king, which was their last 
charter, seemed to have watched with 
the most jealous care the appropriation 
of the various funds and stocks of the 
Company. He should here briefly inquire, 
whether their territorial revenue could 
fairly be supposed to come within the 
meaning of the term fuud ? He thought 
it could not ; but he would, for argument 
sake, admit that it did. He then request- 
ed the court to look at the clause, by 
which that revenue was appropriated j 
hq asked them more particularly, to look 
at the preamble of the clause, because 
learned gentlemen must be aware that it 
was frequently more important to examine 
that, in order to discover the meaning of 
*he legislature, than to apply to the pre- 
ftpble of the act itself : perhaps he should 
My, the preliminary matter, and not the 
pnmiable of the clause, but if he made 
hjmydf understood the phrase was of 
little importance. '1 he commencement 


of the clause was couched in these terms : 
— “ Aud be it further enacted, that for 
and during the continuance of the pos- 
session and government of the said terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues in the 
said United Company, the rents, revenues, 
and profits, arising from the said teriito- 
rial acquisitions, after defraying the 
charges and expenses of collecting the 
same, shall be applied and disposed of to 
and for the uses aud purposes hereinafter 
expressed, in the following order of pre- 
ference, and to or for no other use or pur. 
pose, or in any other manner whatsoever, 
any act or acts of parliament now in force 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

What then was the order of preference ? 
and he begged of every hon. director to 
attend to that order, when the appropri- 
ation of the territorial revenue was at- 
tempted to be extended. 

First, the territorial revenue was to be 
expended in raising and maintaining 
forces, and in maintaining forts and gar- 
risons. Now he would ask, whether the 
placing £60,000 in the hands of trustees, 
in perpetuum, for the benefit of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings aud his family, did that 
go to the maintaining of forces and forts ? 
It was only necessary to state the words 
in order to come at a correct answer. 
But then it was said, “ if this doctrine 
be allowed, what becomes of the pensions 
which we have granted to the widows of 
our military officers?” He answered, 
that there was nothing forced or strained 
in the statement, that those widows were 
a part of the military establishment of 
India. Th.ey might be paid in this coun- 
try, but the sum thus appropriated was 
set off against their territorial revenues in 
India. Was he without precedent when 
he said, that those widows formed a part, 
of their military establishment ? assured- 
ly he was not. When the secretary at 
war laid the army estimates before the 
House of Commons, did not the widows' 
pensions form a constituent part of them J 
were they not paid out of the supply 
granted for the maintenance of the king’s 
forces ? It could not therefore be said in 
this case, that because they could not vote 
the sum of money now proposed to the 
Marquis of Hastings, they must therefore 
cease from paying the pensions they had 
previously granted to the widows of of- 
ficers. 

The second appropriation was, for the 
payment of the interest of the Indian debt. 
He need not make any pause here, to in- 
quire whether £60,000 placed in the 
hands of those hon. trustees, for the . be- 
nefit of the noble marquis and family* 
could be said to be employed in paying 
the interest of the Indian debt. 

The third appropriation of the territo- 
rial revenue was, for defraying the civil 
and commercial establishments of tb* 
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Company at their several settlements in ly appropriations ? was there not indeed 
India. Here, if it were said that they a fourth appropriation ? Another part of 
had given pensions to civilians, persons the clause provided, that after the three 

unconnected with their commercial esta- other charges should have been defrayed, 

blishmenfs in India, he could maintain the overplus should be appropriated to- 
tliat that circumstance did not make in wards the liquidation of the territorial 

favour of the legality of the proposed debt of the Company, or of the bond debt 

grant, since it did not require any inge- at home. Had gentlemen, he wished to 

n u i ty to shew that those persons formed know, appropiiated any portion of the 
a part of their civil and cmim/ercial esta- territorial revenue to the liquidation of 
blishment. But how could it be made the teiriforial debt abroad or of the bond 


out, that granting this sum of money to 
the noble marquis was appropriating it 
to the support of either civil or com- 
mercial establishment'? then he would 
ask this question of the directors, and he 
hoped to receive a fair and conscientious 
answer ; not the word “ yes !’* or “ no !” 
fumly aud confidently spoken, but a just 
ami well considered answer corning from 
the heart. An accouut of the extent of 
their territorial revenues lay on the table 
of the directors, and he would inquire, 
whether they amounted last year, or for 
several preceding yt-ats, to the sum neces- 
sary to defray the expenses pointed out 
by the appropriation clause? Was there 
sufficient to raise and maintain their war- 
like foices, to pay the interest of the In- 
dian debt, and to discharge the expenses 
of their civil and commercial establish- 
ments? Let thi-j question be conscien- 
tiously answered befoie they were in- 
duced to vote away ^60,000 from the ter- 
ritorial revenues. This was an impor- 
tant injerrog.ttoi y, and deserved to be 
fairly answered. A few days ago, he 
heard an lion, director declare that he 
and his colleagues acted on a principle 
diffeient from the gentleman be lore the 
bar, since they were bound by the sacred 
obligation of au oath ; lie hoped, how- 
ever, that though geutlenien on his side 
of the bar were not bound by the obliga- 
tion of an oath, that they were stimulated 
in the performance of their duty by just 
and honourable motives, which would 
impel them, under all difficulties, to pursue 
what was right. When lie said this, God 
forbid he should suppose that the oath, 
which the directors took, hid not bind 
them to perforin conscientiously. ctery 
act, which, as directors, they ne'e accus- 
tomed to do. He would then a*k, whe- 
ther gentlemen behind the bar did not 
know that the territory did not yield more 
than enough of levemm to meet those dif- 
ferent appropriations ? He would go far- 
ther, and inquire whether it did not pro- 
duce much less than would suffice to de- 
fray those various expenses? If it weie 
so, could they, consistently with the oath 
they had taken, declare, ** we will never- 
theless charge mi the territorial revenues 
this debt of £f] 0,000 for the benefit of 
f he nobit marquis ?” But did the provi- 
sions of the act of parliament atop here? 
frere those that he had mentioned the on- 
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debt at home, after satisfying tlie other 
items ? He would answer for it they had 
not so appropriated one shilling, because 
there was no suipius so to dispose of; if 
there had been, it would have been the; 
bounden duty of the directors to have ap- 
plied it in ' i. iliw 

it either . ■ . ■ . i *. If 

they bad t ■ . ilm 

territorial debt abroad, or the bond debt' 
at home, how the court of directors contif., 
propose such a resolution as that whicijL 
in the very face of these restrictions, th(K 
had brought forward, lie was at a Jtoor 
to conceive. How tould they thina* 
of charging funds already overburden.' 
ed with this giant to the Marqnio 
of Hastings, which,' if it were paid, nrasJE 
be taken from a source devoted by the |e- , 
gislature to oilier purposes? After 
fourth appropriation came the words 
der which lie snppo-ert the courtof 
rectois imagined they were auihoriSe^Tgp 
propose the preseut resolution and fiT 
carry it into effect. After the mention tjfc ' 
tiie "liquidation of the territorial debt, Sfi 
of the bond debt at homo, the fott&rMt 
words weie inserted, “ or to snen oH&flr 
pm poses, subject to. the provision here- 
inafter made, as the court of directors, 
with the approbation of the hoard of com- 
uii-sioucrs for the affairs of India, shall 
(min time to time diiert.” Was this in, 
definite ? was this without reference t 
The diffeience was to be found, if the# 
looked tail ly at the claitee, which spS- 
eificallv said, “ subject to the provision 
hereafter made.” If then, after having 
appiopriated a proportion of the territo- 
i j.d fluids to those purposes, there should 
annually be left a “tit plus, wliat ptotision 
was it subject to? tiiat was the point 
they had nest to consider. Hart the court 
of director conscientiously examined this 
part of the act, ami satisfied themselves 
in what way they were authorised to ?p- 
piopriateauy surplus which might remain, 
after meeting these four items ? It might 
lie matter of great ingenuity to say what 
provision such surplus would be subjected 
to ; but he would again repeat, was there 
any gentleman behind tiie bar w ho 
lay his hand on his heart, and 
having attended to those four appro- 
priation 5 , as they were specifically stated 
in the act of parliament, It 'whs after- 
wards wrthiu the power of fit* loinpan# 

Vol. VIII. I 
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to dispose of whatever surplus remained 
in at.y way they pleased ? He believed he 
should hardly hear that asserted ; but to 
slew that the court of directors had no 
right to assume this authority (and here 
he did not mean to impute to them an 
undue assumption of authority, they be- 
ing cognizant of the fact), it was only 
uecessary that they should examine more 
closely what the legislature had done; it 
Would be found that they had assumed an 
authority to interfere with that which 
parliament did not even give itself the 
power of touching. For the truth of this 
statement he would appeal to members of 
parliament who were present, to able 
lawyers who were within that court, and 
to some of the most glorious and apt pre- 
cedents that could be cited in the history 
of their laws. To speak of a glorious 
precedent would not perhaps sound well 
in a court of law ; but as he was not ad- 
dressing a tribunal of that description, he 
might be allowed to use the expression, 
particularly as he had coupled it with the 
epithet of apt. Let the court look to the 
act of parliaraent*ettlingon the illustrious 
Duke of Wellington that annuity with 
winch bis services had been so deservedly 
Rewarded ; let gentlemen examine the 
act granting to the immortal ‘Nelson that 
annuity which the gratitude of the uation 
imd bestowed on him ; what said those 
Sets of parliament ? A precise form of 
Wards was used ill those and similar acts, 
' hf which money was granted to iiidivi- 
dnals for public services, to members of 
the royal family, to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, or to any other per- 
vious, such sums being charged on the 
Consolidated fuud. What were the re- 
IMrhable words regularly coupled with 
"Wtee grants aud annuities ? He entreated 
the court to attend to this circumstance 
tkularly: there was always in thdse 
a reservation of antecedent debts. 
Was always enacted that all former ap- 
’atipns of the consolidated fund 
ahonld be held intangible ; therefore, ar- 
guing on analogy, if their territorial funds 
Irere appropriated to support their mi- 
litary forces, to pay the interest of the 
Indian debt, and to maintain their civil 
and commercial establishments, he would 
maintain that they must hold those ap- 
propriations to he completely iutangible. 
If they did not, they would act incorrect- 
ly, because they made use of that which 
by law had been solemnly appropriated. 
He would cull the attention of the court 
to the act passed in favour of the Duke 
df Wellington ; it set forth, “ that in 
consideration of the great and meritorious 
services of the most noble Arthur, Duke 
Wellington, and that there may he a 
listing memorial of public gratitude to 
With and his family, be it enacted, that 
per annum be seized on him, is- 



suing, and to be issued, payable and to 
be paid out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain, after keeping and reserving 
sufficient to pay all such sums of money 
as have been directed by parliament to be 
paid out of the same.” Here they had 
only to substitute their territorial reve- 
nues for the consolidated fund of Great 
Britain, and the analogy became mauifest. 
In tiie oue case, as well as in the other, 
there evidently was a reservation in fa- 
vour of pre-existing appropriations. When 
he stated all this, was he doing anything 
more than the duty of a man who had a 
strong moral feeiiijg on his mind, that 
they were proceeding in a wrong course ? 
If they looked to the 53d of the king, it 
was clear they could not make this grant, 
since the territorial revenues vveie hedged 
and fenced round with specific provision?. 
Was he asking the court to negative the 
grant to the Marquis of Hastings ? did he 
say that the noble marquis had no right 
to a reward ? Far be it from him ever to 
harbour such an idea ; but seeing in the 
case of the immortal Nelson, of the il- 
lustrious Wellington, and indeed of all 
those heroes who had received gratuities 
from the country, that it was said by the 
legislature, 4t you shall be paid such and 
such sums fiom the consolidated fund, 
snfficient being leserved to meet prior 
appropriations,* was there any thing dis- 
respectful, was there any thing incon- 
sistent with common sense in pursuing a 
similar line of conduct here ? Was it not, 
on the contrary, acting most inconsistent- 
ly to say, the services of the Marquis 
of Hastings have been very great, and 
we will reward him, whether we have 
any funds out of which that reward can 
be taken, or not ? Were they afraid, a& 
merchants, to look into their accounts 
aud satisfy themselves of their capability ? 
could they, as statesmen, precipitate a 
measure which might be declared null 
and void in the course of a few months ? 
were they unwilling to scrutinize the 
power they possessed, fearful lest they 
should find that they had no authority to 
make this grant ? They ought not to suf- 
fer themselves to be biassed by such cou- 
sid eiarions. If there were not money 
enough hi this fund to enable them to re- 
ward the noble marquis, they ought to 
seek out some other source from wh’ch 
they miuht reward him, without breaking 
an act of parliament. Parliament itself 
did not presume to grant annuities to 
Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington, 
without making the special reservation 
which he had stated ; and much as be 
admired the services of the Marquis of 
Hastings, he could nor put them in com- 
petition, with those of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He spoke merely with respect to 
their active services, not with reference 
to their abilities ; for if the Marquis & 
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Hastings had been placed in the same si- 
tuation in which the Duke of Wellington 
stood, he would perhaps have acted his 
part as nobly. What he meant to say, 
was, that he could not consent to grant 
him any thing fiom the teiritoria! reve- 
nues, which might he denominated the 
consolidated fund of the Company, until 
all other claims weie paid; iu the same 
way that a special reservation was made 
for the liquidation of all pre existing 
demands on the consolidated tund, before 
the annuity granted io the Duke of Wel- 
lington could be received by him. An hon. 
and learned proprietor near him (Sir W. 
Burroughs) knew that, by law, there was 
a most strict approptiation of the con- 
solidated fuud, which could not he broken 
in upon ; indeed every member of par- 
liament must be aware, that when the 
consolidated fund was directed by act 
of parliament to be applied to certaiu pur- 
poses, not even the executive government 
had the power of touchiug it ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and those per- 
sons who were most deeply concerned in 
the financial anangements of the country, 
had not the power of interfering with 
this tund, when it was appropriated. 
Was not the case precisely similar iu this 
instance? If the territorial revenues were 
already appropriated, c.<uld the court of 
directors divert them to other purposes, 
the original appropriations not having been 
fulfilled ? the consolidated fund was foi m- 
ed of various duties connected with the 
excise, customs, and other branches of 
the revenue. Now if it weie said that 
these could not he disposed of otherwise 
than was directed by particular appro- 
priations, who would dare to contend 
that the court of directors had a right to 
touch the Company’s territorial funds to 
reward the Marquis of Hastings, those 
funds being subject to similar provisions ? 
An boo. and learned proprietor near him 
(Sir W. Burroughs), who, beneficially for 
the public and honorably for himself, fill- 
ed the high situation of a judge iu India, 
afforded a striking exemplification of the 
doctrine in support of which he was ar- 
guing. How was that learned gentleman 
paid? out of the territorial revenues of 
India. Now* if the court of directors had 
the power of appropriating those reve- 
nues, be did not think it would have been 
necessary to pursue the course which had 
been adopted, in order to defray the sa- 
laries of the judges iu India. An act of 
pariiamcm was absolutely applied for, to 
admit the appropriation of part of the 
territorial revenues, the payment of the 
judges. His majesty could not order such 
a payinput to be made : the app.opriation 
of them was so precise that they could 
not be touched, except by a special act of 
* parliament; but by the 43d, 49th, and 
55th of the king, his majesty was enabled 


to pay those judges out of the territorial 
revenue. This seemed to him to be a 
complete case in point. The king himself, 
even for the paymeut of the judges, could 
not direct an appropriation of those re- 
venues. If gentlemen would look to the 
43d ‘and 49th of the king, they would find 
some very remarkable expressions in the 
pieamble: it set forth, “ wheieas the 
increase of territories in the East-Iodies 
requites farther provision, with respect to 
the territorial revenues there and then 
came those, the appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the judges, to which he had just 
alluded. Now it the Company chose to 
procure a statute with a similar preamble, 
and then going qu to say, “ be it there- 
fore enacted that the Marquis of HastiqgS ■* 
shall be paid a certain sum out of the 
territorial revenues,” no one could ob- 
ject to the plan, which would be, in M* 
opinion, a very good one ; it would bfe 
appropriating to the noble marquis that „ 
which he had conquered, and he (bight ^ 
exclaim, “ here the legislature have -j 

ranteed to me a pottion of that which { * 

won with my owu sword.” But the court A 
of directors had no right to assume, tnv 
cause it was an acquisition of territory, '** 
that they could appropriate it as thej * 
pleased, without the aid of an act of pvt* J 
liament. He had thrown out th is ipjpfc ' ^ 
gestion before, and he much regretted ' 
that it was not attended to, becattWWP 
knew that since he stated his opinion the 
questiou had created considerable doubts 
in the minds of individuals, and, bs be- 
lieved, in the mind even of the prcdostif 
of the board of control himself. He did 
not meau to vouch for this as a fact, but 
he had heard it loosely stated. He re- 
gretted that the hon. Chairman had not 
announced to the court that the question 
had been investigated, and the result was, 
that their fears were groundless, that 
their doubts were all nugatory, and that 
they weie at liberty to act just as they 
pleased with respect to the territorial re- 
venues. His doubts, however, so far from 
having been diminished, had been greatly 
increased since the court last met, and 
therefore it was that he had taken the li- 
berty of stating bis opinions so fully ou 
this occasion. 

Col. AUnn said, he would not have 
uttered one wotd on this subject, but for 
what had fallen fiom the lion, director 
near him, which had been re-echoed iu 
still stronger terms by an hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Hume) who had recently spoken. 
The hon. director said, that this grant 
would operate as a premium for the go- 
vernor to wage immediate war ; aad lb« 
hon. proprietor expressed the Mine ©pi- 
nion over and over again, adding, as he 
understood h’tn to say, that it was, ift 
fact, a premium for plunder ; an 
prtsaiou wh?ch he considered a very Siroaf 
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one indeed. To remove any unfavourable 
impressions which such declarations might 
produce, it was only necessary to read 
the dispatch of the Marquis of Hastings, 
assigning his reasons for refusing to take 
auy portion of the prize money. The 
noble marquis said, “ I thought it fitting 
to declare, that when my shate of the 
prize money, as commander- in-chief, was 
separated fiom that of the other officers, 
it should be tin own back into the general 
stock, for the benefit of the lower classes 
of the army. This I did, because I think 
no consideration should exist which might 
be supposed to induce an individual, 
uniting in himself the power of coin* 
inander-in chief and governor-general, to 
embark in hostilities unnecessarily/* — 
(Jlear / hear! hear!) And (continued Col. 
Allan) the noble marquis, in this letter, 
called on the hoard of control to amend 
the prize-money act, by the insertion of 
an additional clause. “ It would be right," 
said he, “ to bar, by a special clause, the 
commander-in-chief in the field, when he 
also filled the sttuatiou of goveruor-ge- 
fierfil, from any participation ill prize- 
looney. He would thus be fieed from any 
nfean imputation of being induced to act 
Aith a view to his piivate advantage.” — 

S ar ! hear! hear !J He (Col. Allan) 
:red entiiely from the principles laid 
«lown in the eloquent, able, and well writ- 
ten dissent of the hou. director. They 
were, he conceived, oerfertly cotrect in 
pursuing the course which was notv point- 
ed out to them. The court of dnectois 
and the couit of proprietors had pio- 
Bonnced an unanimous opinion on the 
conduct of the noble marquis ; the two 
bouses of parliament had voted to him 
thfir unanimous thanks ; the crown had 
-■ Bestowed honours on him, as it never 
©■led to do on those who were deserving 
fif them ; and it now became the East- 
Iftdia Company to give to the noble m, tr- 
ials, what alone they could give, a liberal 
pecuniary grant. (1 {ear ! hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Grant rose in explanation, and dis- 
claimed entirely having imputed, or in- 
tended to impute, anything whatever to 
tliPuoble marquis He had not applied 
his observation to that noble individual. 
He guarded himself most distinctly, as he 
conceived, from being misunderstood on 
that point ; and he thought, when tire 
hon. director was so anxious to defend 
the character of one person, he ought to 
be a little careful how he attacked an- 
other, who was also before the public. 
He utterly disclaimed any application of 
the remark to the Marquis of Hastings, 
or indeed to any other individual. But 
if the authoiities at home adopted the 
practice of following territorial acquisi- 
tion With special rewards, might it not 
in fact be said, that so far as their con- 
duct was concerned, iustead/tof discou- 
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raging conquests, it bad a tendency the 
other way. He spoke of their conduct, 
and of theirs only. 

Col. Allan said, he was veiy happy to 
hear the lion, director disclaim any par- 
ticular application of the remark. He had 
not, however, neither did he umv impute 
to him, such an intention. His motive for 
rising was, because he was ah aid that 
some of the piopiietors might leave the 
court with a wrong impiession mi their 
minds, in consequence of the observation 
which had been made. 

Mr. Bnsanquet said, he was happy that 
this business was at length biought before 
the court, as it was one involving ques- 
r.ous of the utmost importance to the 
interests of the East-Iudia Company. He 
always came forwaid with extreme re- 
luctance to address the proprietors, be- 
cause he was satisfied his poweis were 
not of such a nature as to he likely tu 
command the attention of the court. But 
whenever lie came foiwaul, as he hoped 
he always did, with a clean heait and 
clean hands, the proprietors had been 
t ! nd enough to pardon Iris eriors ami to 
hear his sentiments ; and lie ti listed they 
would extend the same indulgence to h.tn 
upon thepiesent occasion. ( Hear ! hear!) 
Knots they all had, and lie was not a 
man vain enough to believe luiuselt ex- 
empt from them. He felt impelled by 
the justice he owed to his own character, 
by the .respect which he had always en- 
tertained for the proprietors of Hast- India 
stock, and by what he conceived to be 
due to their government abroad, to say a 
few voids on this occasion. He would 
endeavour to he as short as possible ; 
but the impoitance of the subject was so 
great, that befeaied he could not be as 
brief as he wished. If this question rested 
only on the propriety of granting a larger 
or smaller sum of money; if their deci- 
sion were to be whether they would give 
it out of one fund or out of another, he 
would have remained entirely silent ; 
but as there was a question of infinitely 
greater impoitance before them, not only 
to the body of which he was lately a di- 
rector, but to the vital interests of the 
Company at large, he could not suffer it 
to pass over unnoticed. That question 
related to the honours and privileges of 
the body for which he had recently acted 
as director ; it related to the government 
of the country ; it related to matters of 
infinite impoitance to the whole of the 
proprietors. The question was no less 
than this, whether the East-Iudia Com- 
pany n erV invented with sufficient [lower 
to govern a great and distant empire, and 
to apply and appropriate their revenues 
so as to answer these ends. With respect 
to what had been done iu the court of 
directors sji, cc } lt - [ )a( | cease( [ to be a 
member of it, of course he coold have no 
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knowledge ; but proceedings took place 
before he quitted that court, in which he 
took a very active part. AH those pro- 
ceedings had not been laid bctoie the 
proprietors, but he was anxious that 
they should ; because he thought they 
would clearly shew that the interests of 
the East-India Company and of the pub- 
lic weie not forgotten behind the bar. 
The proposition to which those pioceed- 
ings lelaied, the proprietors would na- 
turally suppose was moved by himself; 
and as they would point out the view in 
which he looked to this question, and 
would shew what his feelings on this 
subject weie, he requested that they might 
be read. 

Mr. Elphinstone could see no necessity 
for reading those proceedings. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, if they related 
wholly to himself, he would not require 
them to be read*; but they related to the 
acts of the court of directors, and whether 
they should or should not be read, would 
be decided by the pleasure of the court. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, he would not 
oppose the reading, although he did not 
see (he necessity of it. 

The clerk then tend as follows : 

«« At a court of d hectors held on Fii- 
day the 5th of March, 1W19, the Chair- 
man, advet ting to the notice given on the 
3d inst., stated, that he would, on Wed- 
nesday the 10th inst., submit the follow- 
ing resolution to the court. 

That this court, adverting to the 
repeated unanimous votes of thanks^ to 
the most noble the Marquis ot Hayings, 
at the close of two glorious and success- 
ful wars, as they appear on the tecords 
of the East- India Company, and being 
deeply impressed with a high sense of the 
meiits and services of that distinguished 
nobleman, and of the unwearied assiduity 
with which he lias devoted himself to 
the attainment of a compiehensive know- 
ledge of the Company’s affairs, lecom- 
inended that the sum of £60,900 be placed 
at the disposal of the noble marquis, to 
be vested in lauds, in such manner as to 
the court of diiccrors may seuu most ad- 
vantageous.” 

“ At a court of directors hold on the 
10 tli of Match : The proposition respect- 
ing the Marquis ot Hastings, of which 
notice was given on the 5th iu>t. was, 
by the consent of the court, withdrawn.” 

Mr. Bosanquet said, all lie intended to 
be read on tins occasion was the proceed- 
ings that took place after the letter had 
been sent to the court of directors by the 
piesident of the board of control, ac- 
companied by the opinion of the attorney 
and solicitor-general, with respect to the 
right of the Company to grant a pension 
for 20 years. 

The clerk then read : 

“ At a court of directors held on 
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Wednesday the 7th of April, 1819 
the Chairman, in pursuance of tf e 
notice given by him on the 31st ult., sub- 
mitted the following motion, viz, 

“ The conit adverting to the repeated 
unanimous vottsof thanks to the most 
noble the Marquis of Hastings, at the 
close of twogloiious aud successful wars, 
as they appear on the records of the East- 
ludia Company, and being deeply im- 
pressed with a high sense of the merits 
and services of that distinguished noble- 
man, and of the unwearied assiduity with 
which he has devoted himself to the at- 
tainment ot a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Company’s affairs, have resolved 
to recommend to the general court of 
proprietors, that the sum of £60,000 
be granted to tin* right hon. Charles Hope, 
lord president of the court of sessions, 
the right hon. David Boyle, lord justice 
clerk, the right hou. lord thief commis- 
sioner Adam, the light hou. David Cactt- 
cart. Lord Aliotvay, Thomas Macdonald, 
E^q., and W. George Adam, E«q., as trus- 
tee- thereof, in order to its being laid out 
in the purchase of estates of inheritance 
in any part of the united kingdom, sq 
that the fee simple of such estates may 
be settled upon such persons, to such uses 
and trusts, and subject to such limitations 
and piovisions, as the court of director#* 
by any resolution to be made by them, 
shall diiect, for the benefit of the rao#t ' 
noble the Maiquis of Hastings, governor- 
general of India, or the most noble Mar- 
chioness, his present wife, and their issue, 
in such nianuer as to the court of di- 
rectors shall seem best adapted to their 
welfare, and to perpetuate the sense 
entertaiued of his lordship’s high and 
meritoiious services as govern or- general 
of the British possessions in India. 

“ It was proposed to amend the said 
motion by leaving out all the words after 
the word ‘ that,’ for the purpose of in- 
serting the following, viz, 

“ This court views with deep concern 
the doubts l.osed by the letter and en- 
clo'ureof the light hon. George Calming, 
president of tin’ hoard of commissionm 
for the affair' «>; India, of the 30rli Maixh 
last, to the Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man of the Company, relative to a grant 
proposed to he made as a reward for the 
eminent public set vices of Marquis Hast- 
ings the govern oi -g« me ral of the British 
territories in the Last-Indies. 

** The opinion of the attorney and 
solicitor general, referred to by that letter, 
taises doubts which, if vveli founded, Ihgtt 
the effect and operation of the legislative 
powers which are to answer the exigen- 
cies of a most extensive empire, to the 
comparatively short term during which, 
the mode of exercising those powers U 
regulated by the act of the 53d year of, 
the present- king’s reign, a limitation 
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which must shake all confidence in the 
stability of every regulation which has 
been passed since the creation of the pre- 
sent system of government by the act of 
the 24th of the king, however much po- 
litical wisdom may have deemed it essen- 
tial that it should be understood that se- 
veral of such regulations (some of which 
most largely affect the revenue) are im- 
mutable and for e'er irrevocable. 

“ The surprize ot the court is Dot less 
than its alarm, as, from the creation of 
the present system in 1784 to the 30th of 
March last, it has been the unquestioned 
practice of the functionaries in whom the 
powers of government have been vested, 
to exercise the powers confided to them 
according to the exigency of the particu- 
lar subject (whether rewards for services 
performed or any other subject) without 
reference to the period for which the exis- 
tence of such powers has from time to 
time been regulated. 

' “ The court canuot but regiet the ne- 
cessity in which they have been placed, of 
publicly communicating the letter and opi- 
nion in, question to the court of proprie- 
tors, before there had been an opportuni- 
ty of weighing the validity of the doubts 
Which they disclosed. 

The alternative which has been sug- 
gested of raising a gross sum of mouey 
instead of an annual sum, would not re- 
lieve the difficulty; as the iutercst of the 
Indian debt, which would be the cm»>e- 
quence of raising a gross sum, must re- 
main a charge on the Indian revenues at 
the end of the term of years created by 
the act of parliament, and therefore is 
Open to the same objection as the pension ; 
and moreover the court is confident that 
the board would not attempt a subterfuge, 
Otid give its approbation to what would in 
gfleet he a charge certainly.tu last many 
^2drs beyond the year 1834, if it should 
not consider itself authorized to approve 
& charge of j£5000 per annum, which can- 
not last above five years beyond that pe- 
riod. 

* ‘‘Under these circumstances, the court 
feels equal difficulty whether to alter their 
recommendation respecting the graut pro- 
posed for the benefit of Marquis Hastiugs, 
which would establish the doubts from 
which so much danger is to be apprehen- 
ded, or to propose it again to the general 
court, which, according to the present views 
of the president of the board ot commis- 
sioners, would lead to a most inconvenient 
Conflict between that board and the Com- 
pany ; and therefore this court feels itself 
reluctantly constrained to recommend to 
fhfe court of proprietors appointed to be 
assembled the 5th of May next, that all 
farther proceedings be suspended upon 
the intended grant to Marquis Hastings 
and Ids family for the presept ; and that 
As early as may be after the new election, 
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a deputation be formed of five members 
of the new couit of directors, to wait 
upon the right hon. the president of the 
board of commissioners, to discuss the 
points above alluded to. 

“ The court canuot conclude this sub- 
ject without subjoining their sincere and 
anxious hope, that, at a proper opportu- 
nity, the able and distinguished services of 
Marquis Hastings will be brought for- 
ward, and be rewarded in a manner suit- 
able to the sense entertained of them ; 
and in the case of his decease, that the 
Marchioness and his family will expe- 
rience an equal degree of liberal conside- 
ration from the Gast-India Company 
“ The question, “ That the original 
words stand part of the question,” being 
put by the ballot, it parsed in the negative. 

“ it was then moved, M That the follow- 
ing words of the proposed amendment be 
omitted, viz, The court cannot conclude 
this subject without subjoining their sin- 
cere and anxious hope, that, at a proper 
opportunity, the able and distinguished 
services of Marquis . Hastings will be 
brought forward, and rewaided in a man- 
ner suitable to the sense entertained of 
them, and in the case of his decease, 
that the Maichione^s and his family will 
experience an equal degree of liberal con- 
sidetation from the Gast-lndia Company.” 

“ And the question ** That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
amendment,” being put by the ballot, it 
passed in the negative; and the question 
“ Thar the words of the amendment, as 
now amended, stand part of the ques- 
tion,” being put by tiie ballot, it also 
passed in the negative. 

“ The court then adverting to the letter 
from the light hon. George Canning, 
dated the 30th ult., transmitting copy of 
a case and of the opinion of the attorney 
and solicitor-general, respecting the le- 
gality of the proposed giant to Marquis 
Hastings of an annuity of ^5000 for 20 
years, ordeted, that if bo referred to the 
consideration ot the committee of cor- 
re>poudeuce.” 

Mr. Elphinslone wished that the farther 
proceedings should he read. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, if there were any 
farther proceedings on the subject, they 
bad taken place since he had quitted the 
court. What might have induced the 
court of directors to alter their opinion, 
as he perceived they had done so, he could 
not, of course, be aware of. 

Mr. Gchagun conceived that the whole 
of the proceedings should be laid before 
the court. At present they were only 
partially informed ou the subject. 

Mr. Elph ins tone said, the court of di- 
rectors had taken into their serious con- 
sideration the amendment which had 
recently been read, and they found 
it dangerous and inexpedient to agree to 
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it. They then ordered the committee of The court of directors had now, it was 
correspondence to look into the letter of true, turned round (but why, he, Mr. B. t 
Mr. Canning, and the opinion of the at- could not tell, except that the directors 
toreey and solicitor-general. They did had changed), and now proposed what 
so, and drew up a proper letter to the had before been twice negatived, a large 
president of the board of control. The sum of money, instead of an annuity. Now 
court of dilectors thought it most wise he begged leave to state to the proprietors, 
and most prudent not to agitate this de- that, in his humble apprehension, having 
licate subject. been ever accustomed to walk strait for- 

Mr. Bosanquet had no wish whatever waul, this was merely a plan to evade the 
to prevent any further proceedings from appearance of doing that which the pre- 
being lead ; he merely begged leave to sident of the hoard of commissioners, by 
sav, that he called for the perusal of the the advice of his two legal assistants, had 
minutes that had just been laid before the declared they had no right to do. If b* 
court, in order that the course of pro- had au estate for lifp, or for a number of 
ceeding that had been adopted should be years, qpd he was told (hat he could no$ ^ 
clearly and distinctly understood. The charge it with an annuity beyond the pe-’>" J 
proprietors would collect, from the pro- riod of possession, end if at the sam# . > 
position that had been made in the court time he was informed that he could ovet-.if 
of directors, that previous to their pro- come this difficulty by raising a gross »iu 
ceeding with the consideration of this of money on the estate by loan, coufet :f$. 
grant, he felt that it concerned the in- any man say that this was not preci*^ i ,') ! | 
terest of the East-India Company and the same thing ? Was it not a $ubterfip*j 
of the public, that the question which Would not the person doing this, in 
had been raised, and winch was of the assert a right over the estate for a penot 
utmost importance to all the parties con* louger than he was authorised to do ? Hut 
nected with it ; that was to say, whether distinct opinion, however, was (and W 
the tenitorial revenues could or could not held that opinion fiimly, notwithstanding ' ; 
be charged for a term beyond the limira- the authority of the two learned gentle* 
tion of the Compauy’s charter, should be men, which had been brought forward 
definitively settled. If he were in error this occasion), that the court of dira$pffer>i 
on this point, all he could say was, that and proprietors, with the acquiescent*, 4^.;;; 
it was the error of the head, and not of one of his Majesty’s sen-ants, he 
the heart. (Hear ! hear !J As he rose to the president of the board of conut»j» 'Jjq- 
state his opinion on this subject, he would, we:e h-gally authorised to charge tbeSr 
if it were the pleasure of the corn , pro- estate, their teiritorial revenue ; and fa* '*u 
ceed with his speech, after the lettei, al- thought lie might venture to go a pUp ^ 
luded to by the lion, director, had been farther on this occasion, and say. If 
read. had no such power to charge that estate^ - 

The clerk then read as follows : then many ot the acts that had !*een doiljl 

« East-India House, April 14, 1819.— by the court of directors, since the regi y-i 

Sir; We have the honour to acknowledge lating act of 1784, were null qnd void#;3 

the receipt of your letter of the 30th nit.. Let the court consider what had 

conveying to us the opinion of the At- done. All the lauds of Bengal, 

torney and Solicitor-general, as to the ami Orissa, were at fiist let out on legged # 
safety of granting to the Marquis of Has- for ten years ; afterwards they weie leased 
tings a pension for twenty years. The out in perpetuity ; and though this system ?.* 
court of directors deemed it expedient to hail not been cartied to the same extent , ' # 
lay the same befoie the court of pro- in other piovmces, still, to a certain ex- ^ 
prietors, before they proceeded to move t+*nt, it had been going on ever since. It ^ 
the grant; and they were induced to ac- then, they were proceeding to lease out ; 
cede to the adjournment of the court, their estates ar a fixed rent, without limit** . j 
solely on the ground of not having had he could not conceive whv they could not -m 
time to consider what course they ought also charge them with payments in i thg j 
to take, but without any acquiescence same way. Grants of almost every kind 
whatsoever in the sentiments contained in had been also, from time to time, made; 
that opinion. an application of patt of the territory, 

(Signed) J. Pattiso!*, late in the possession of t^ie Peisbwa, 

C. Marjoribanks.** had been sanction^ for a particular pur- 

Mr. Bosanquet said, he believed the pose, to the amount of eight lacks of 
proprietors would find that he was correct rupees ; and he could quote various other 
in the manner he had placed the proceed- instances. If this were the fact, and if 

ing before them ; namely, that from the their authority extended only to tlie«- 

firat moment the proposal of giving a sum piration of their charter, ? 

of money to Marquis Hastings was made, things done, and what would be the UJf J 

it was'negatived by the court of directors, timate event ? Many of those grants 

*ud that this negative was repeated after made to men who had greatly ^rveu ^ 

*he receipt of the letter from Mr. Cauning. Company i« India; and be nope* 
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court would consider the matter well, be- 
fore they conceded to a principle that 
would tend to invalidate them. Amongst 
other things, an ample provision had 
been made for the gallant officers whose 
blood and exertions had acquired those 
territories for the East-lndia Company. 
Did the court or the hoard of commis- 
sioners mean to call those grants into 
question ? did they mean to say they 
would not exist beyond the Company’s 
charter ? It was said that those grants 
were not irrevocable ; he knew they were 
not, no more than the provision made for 
officers in this country. The Company 
certainly might revoke them, *if they 
pleased ; hut if it were decided that the 
estate could not be charged beyond the 
period to which the charter extended, 
then, if those grants weie not. renewed 
at that period, they of necessity must fall 
of themselves. Thinking that a great 
question was here at issue with iespect to 
rights which the Company have ac- 
quired, under the charter, to those ter- 
>?ftQrir3 ; believing that the result might 
Jpe most serious, both with reference to 
Abe privileges and property of the Com- 
/..-p^ny, he had given his best attention to 
\ aobject, ami be felt that he should de- 
vjjiawc the execration of every gentleman 
before the bar, if he gave up, what he con- 
. erlved to be, their just lights, lightly or 
, inconsiderately. He hoped, however, that 
giving his opinion freely on this occa- 
*' ' sloa, he would not be supposed tocensuie 
Or call in question the opinions which 
v ifereheld, no doubt conscientiously, by 
:Otb*rs s he merely acted on his own view 
the subject ; it might bo a mistaken 
j0j% but he would be guilty of a most 
jfoftsiii^nstice to his character, and to the 
iMfeftSts of those whom lie had so long 
gHbi*gd ,- if, with the sentiments he euter- 
^jpiiw^ he could have brought himself to 
proceeded difft reut ly. 

^^i?«.was contended, on the part of his 
Hlqjesty’s government, that the Company 
were not possessed of sufficient power to 
charge those territoi ies, which were com- 
mitted to their care, beyond the period to 
which the Company’s charter extended. 
He had always understood that a govern- 
ment could only be carried on by the ap- 
plication of two principles, the principles 
of hope and of fear ; fear, which was 
created by the application of those laws 
that were %iade to prevent the strong 
from preying on the weak, and hope, 
which was elicited by the display of a 
double species of reward, honours in the 
bands of the crown with which they had 
nothing to do, aud pecuniary gratifica- 
tions which were within their power. 
The question then, with respect to the 
grant to be awarded to the Marquis of 
Hastings on this occasion, was simply 
this :«*-was the application this «pecies 


of public reward justified by the nature of 
the case? was it borne out by the due 
and proper support that ought to be given 
to a gieat aud extended empire ? He had 
no hesitation in saying, that if it were 
given ou any other ground than that which 
he had stated, the Company ought not to 
have made it, nor ought the board of 
commissioners to sanction it ; but if it 
did indeed rest on the ground he had ad- 
verted to, if it were connected with the 
support and good government of a distant 
empire, of what consequence was it from 
what fund the grant was taken ? it would 
still be a charge on the territory of that 
empire, ami strange indeed muse be that 
principle that would establish that the 
power of rewarding merit must diminish 
as the charter decreased in years. Hfe 
could not consent to ail abandonment of 
the rights of the Company, therefoie it 
was that he had openly stated his opi- 
nions, always making this reservation, 
that he acted only on the sentiments 
which weie the offering of his own mind, 
and that he did not mean to condemn 
thuse of others. — ( Hear ! hear He had 

endeavoured on the present, occasion, 
though he knew lie was but au indifferent 
orator at all times, to explain his ideas 
in the be>t way he could. He hoped the 
friends of the Maiquis of Huttings wnukl 
understand most distinctly, that he had 
not stood forward to endeavour to mar 
that noble lord’s or his family’s hopes. — 
{He nr ! hear !)■ — He wished to declare, 
that though he might doubt (am! many 
persons bail doubted) the propriety of 
the time when remuneration should be 
made for distant services, he felt .an 
anxious desire from the beginning, looking 
to the precedents that were before the 
couit, to set the noble maiquis in as high 
a situation as any of his predecessors ; 
farther than that he could not go : to kick 
downal 1 the rigfits of the East- India Com- 
pany, to do that indirectly which it was 
thought improper to do directly, this he 
never could agree to. While he was 
speaking on the subject of the Marquis of 
Hastings he would state, that in his opi- 
nion the noble marquis was personally 
entitled to receive every consideration 
possible. He had been placed in a most 
trying situation, and was obliged to take 
upon himself a responsibility which none 
but a great mind could contemplate with- 
out apprehension ; that responsibility* 
however, a truly exalted character would 
never be afraid to hazard under proper 
circumstances. The conduct of the noble 
marquis wa,«, in every point of view, 
exemplary. He thought, looking to bis 
civil as well as his military proceedings, 
that he deserved the highest prai?e and 
honour that the Company and the nation 
could bestow on him. There was oue 
point of considerable importance, which 
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if it had not been so late in the day, lie bad that were employed to obtain the ob- 
would have noticed at some length; be ject. Let the court mark the situation in 
meant the extension of their Indian ter- which their eastern territories were placed, 
ritory. They had no right to expect from To he governed in quiet, this ruling pas- 
the Marquis of Hastings, that he would slon of the human breast must be de- 
do what, iu his (Mr. Bosanquet’s) idea, it strayed and eiadicated ; every man who 
was not in the power of man to do. When resided under our sway, Gen too or Ma- 
he first became a director of the East-In- hoinetan, must give it up. In military 
dia Company their territories were tom- rank the natives were not suffered to go 
paratirely small, the number of subjects beyond a certain limited poiut, and that 
under their sway at that time was not very low; and iu the civil department, 
perhaps above a sixth of their present they wet e hardly allow ed any employment 
amount, making a moderate computation ; whatsoever. When they recollected, there, 
looking to the territoiies which had since fore, that 60,000,000 of inhabitants were 
become ours by conquest and by subsidiary to be governed on this piiuciple, was it 
alliances (the only difference between possible tliat perfect satisfaction and tram 
which, in bis opinion, was, that the one quillity should prevail ? It might perhaps 
operated by sap and the other by storm), be the case when their territories were 
their dominions were now so greatly ex- more restricted; yet it was hardly possible £ 
tended, that if a Kne were drawn from the to conceive that human nature, even then, ■ 
mountains behind Delhi to the banks of could rest contented -with a government 
the Indus, within that space they would of this description. What could be daw ; ' 
be found to possess a population of would, he believed, be done bythe Marqppta' 
60,000,000 of inhabitants. To think of of Hastings to preserve peace and ardfifilt'lj 
governing so immense a territoiy by in- their extensive territories ; but no htUMtt. 
sanctions sent out from this country, and beiug could preventtlieir government belfljf*, 
keeping it in a state of perfect tranquil- viewed with jealousy ami suspicion, or 
lity, unless the first principle of the hu- could entirely extinguish that craving pa*. * 
man heart, that of ambition, was extiu- sion he had de-crihed. Whatever opinions, 
guislied, appeared to him to be futile and therefore, gentlemen might entertain of „ 
impossible. Their military power in India the glory which attended brilliant victo- 
did not exceed 30,000 European tioops, ries in India, or acquisitions of territory, 
their civil power was very inconsiderable, lie confessed that he always looked to ad* 
Now he took it, that the great principle ditional conquests and additional terri- 
which actuated man was the same in all torial acquisitions with fear and appfe- 
countries ; man was the same, whether hension, rather than with pleasure. He 
lie wore a Jiat or a turban, whether lie would not trespass farther on the time of 
was black or white, still the piiuciple the court of proprietors on the present oc- 
that impelled human nature, that of am- casion, but vtrnulds it down thanking, them 
bition, was precisely alike in all nations : for the patient attention with which they j 
by this principle of ambition he meant had heard his observations on the impora 
the desire which a man felt to raise him- tant qucsiion to which he had felt it m> ' 
self above the situation in which lie hap- ccssary to advert, 
pened to be placed, aud to assume a more ( To be continued.) 

elevated station iu the society of which he , 

was a member. This was the principle Erratum.— -hi our last nemher, page 

which led to every thing good, and which 693, the speech of^ilr. Money , the direc- 
also produced everything that was bad lor, respecting Mi.WilUinson’sclaim, was 
iu the world, as the means were good or erroneously attributed to Mr. Murray. 
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HOUSE OP LORDS. 

May 25 . — C knee’s Relief Bill . — On the 
order of the day for the second read int* of 
Chace’s Relief Bill (to allow application 
to be made to the Carnatic commissioners, 
for the recovery of certain sums advanced 
to the Nabob after the act prohibiting 
Such loans had passed], counsel were cal- 
led in. Mr. Randle Jackson and Mr. 
Adam were heard for the East India Com- 
pany against the bill ; and Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Pollock for the bill. 

After counsel were withdrawn, the 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 13. 


bill was, on the motion of Lord We*t* 
iiioi land, read a second time, and ordered 
to he committed. 

2G . — Ordination for the Colonies.— 
Earl Bathurst introduced a Bill for regu- 
lating the Ordination of Persons to Cleri- 
cal Duties iu the Colonies. A considerable 
degree of irregularity had prevailed as to 
the authority and mode of such appoint- 
ments. The Bishop of London had usually 
ordained persons for the colonies, but 
that practice, though it had long existed, 
and was, fj-om the necessity of the cage* 

Vol. VIII. K • 
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continued by the bishops on their own 
responsibility, was, according to the opi- 
nion of the crown lawyers, illegal. One 
of the disadvantages of this defect of au- 
thority was, that no means existed of 
compelling the persous ordained to exer- 
cise their clerical functions in the colo- 
nies, while their continuance in or return 
to this country produced a superabun- 
dance of candidates for clerical duties. 
The wants of the colonies, too, as to 
religious instruction, were consequently 
eery imperfectly supplied. To remedy 
this evil, it was proposed by the bill to 
rest the power of the ordination for the 
colonies in the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishop of Loudon. 
Provisions were introduced to secure the 
<* object of the ordination, and to ‘prevent 
persons who might be very proper for 
communicating religious instruction in the 
colonies, but less suited to that duty 
here, from availing themselves of the 
i character they had acquired to enter on 
the cure of souls in this couutry. In a 
i, colony where there was a bishop, it 
would be required of them, on their re- 
turn, to produce a certificate from him, 
otherwise from the governor of the ter- 
•4 ritory, of their good conduct. Regard 
mast also be had to ability, as well as 

* character; it was therefore proposed, that 
, persons returning should not assume the 

core of souls in this country, without the 
permission of the bishop of the diocese. 
I, acts passed in the present teigu, 

* bishops duly consecrated were appointed 
V*° Canaria, Nova Scotia, and Calcutta ; 
J these bishops possessed the power of 
v. ordination within their dioceses. It was, 

-Jkiwever, very improper to allow all the 
individuals ordained in the colonies, for 
htlfl. purposes, to come and officiate in 
illis country ; it was therefore provided, 

; that no charge intrusted to such persons 
•fcoald be resigned, without the previous 
consent of the bishop of the diocese : 
%' permission roust be produced here, 
i' before authority could be obtained to as- 
' MIn e the cure of souls in this country. 
Another object of the bill was to provide 
that the bishops of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Calcutta, should not continue to or- 
dain after leaving the sees to which they 
were appointed. — The lull was read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. 

May 27.— Chacf’s Relief Bill.— The 
Earl of Shaftesbury presented a petition 
from the directors of the East-India Com- 
pany, praying to be further heard by 
counsel against Chace’s Relief Bill, when 
in the committee. 

June 11. — Tile colonial ordination bill 
was read a third time, and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

June 3. — Account between Government 
jPHt Company. — Mr. Hume enquired of 
tbc chancellor of the exchequer, if, in his 


estimates for the year, be bad taken into 
account the targe sums due to the East- 
India Company for services performed 
at Ceylon, and for other transactions in 
the east. He believed the amount due to 
the Company to be vety considerable, 
and this must be applicable to make up 
the deficiency in the revenue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no hesitation in saying that no provision 
had been made for the sums alluded to. 
He was not aware in what way the ac- 
count stood on both sides, but lie believed 
the court of directors were not likely to- 
be very pressing on this suject. 

Mr. Goitlburn, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Bennet, said no information had 
yet been received from the Isle of France 
respecting the altedged defalcation of Mr. 
Hook. 

June 10 . — Colonial Establishments.— 
Mr. Hume moved for certain papers re- 
lating to the colonial system. In his opi- 
nion, the establishments of the colonies 
afforded much room for retrenchment. 
Since 1795, when we obtained possession 
of Ceylon, no account of the revenue or 
expenditure of that colony had been re- 
ceived. Large sums had been annually 
voted in gross among the army estimates, 
without any account or information re- 
lative to the particular purposes for 
which those sums were applied. The 
whole nnioout of money granted on the 
estimates for clothing the troops in the 
colonies was £998,000 ; the total amount 
of the troops being 30,900 and some 
hundreds. Of this whole number of 
troops about 10,000, or nearly one-third, 
were stationed in Ceylon. When it was 
considered that there was not now a 
single hostile flag flying on the seas to the 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, it must he 
allowed that we had immense naval fa- 
cilities of conveying troops to assist any 
of our colonies in that quarter in case of 
a sudden attack, and in case the force was 
thought inadequate to repel the danger. 
The finance report of 1817 hail set 
forth, in terms as strong as possible, a 
recommendation to the government to 
keep the amount of the forces in the co- 
lonies at as low a rate as possible. He 
should therefore move, 1st, an account of 
the revenue of Ceylou for the last two 
years ; 2d, a return of the total expenses 
of that colony for the two last years, dis- 
tinguishing all the branches and par- 
ticulars of the expenditure ; 3d, a return 
of the civil officers whose salaries amount 
to ,£150 per annum and upwards in 
Ceylon for the last year, how appointed, 
and whether executing the duties of their 
officers in person or by deputy ; 4th, a 
return of the military and staff officers iu 
Ceylon for the last year, with the amount 
of the pay and emoluments of each. He 
meant also to move for similar returns 
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from the island of Mauritius, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Malta, and the Ionian islands. 

The first return from Ceylon was then 
moved for. 

Mr. Goulbiun said, he had already ex- 
pressed his willingness to produce the 
papers moved for. He was sure the 
house would approve of his abstaining 
from entering into a discussion of all the 
subjects mentioned by the hou. gentleman, 
as they had embraced various details 
which ought first to be in the possession of 
the house. With respect to the Ionian 
islands, they had an independent le- 
gislature ; they were, in fact, separate 
slates : so much so, that government had 
never thought it necessary to call for such 
accounts fiom these states. It might) 
perhaps, be in the power of his Majesty’3 
high commissioner in those islands to 
call for such accounts, but he thought the 
house would consider that there was not 
now any necessity for calling for them. 

The four motions were then agreed to 
far the Island of Ceylon, for the Mauri- 
tius, for the Cape of Good Hope, and for 
Malta, after a few words fiom Mr. C. 
Forbes, inaudible in the gallery. 

June 16. — Miscellanies. — Mr. Brogden 
brought up the report on the East-India 
Postage Act. Agreed to, and a billoider- 
ed to be brought in. 

Mr. Lushingtou brought in a bill to al- 
low the importation of tobacco from the 
East-Indies, and other places. Head a 
first time. 

June 2 . — Navy Estimates .— In a com- 
mittee of the house, Sir G. Warrender 
laid before the house the estimates for the 
naval service of the year, and moved that 
the sum of .£2,483,313. 12s. fid. be grant- 
ed for the ordinary establishment. 

Sir M. W. Ridley moved an amendment. 


for reducing the vote by the sum of 
£200,000. On a division the amendment 
was negatived, after which the original 
motion was put ami carried. 

The Chan man having proposed the se- 
cond resolution, namely, that £1,631,628 
he voted for defraying the expense of 
building, rebuilding, and repairing ships 
of war, wear and tear, and various extra 
works, 

Mr. Hume moved, as an amendment, 
that the sum of £65,000, being the allow*- 
ance for works iu Bermuda, Jamaica, and 
Trinromalee, be deducted from the pro- 
posed grant ; which was negatived with* 
out a division. ' 

Ordnance Estimates .* — Mr. B. Ward 
having submitted the ordnance estimates - 
to the committee, -s 

Mr. fanme, adverting to the expense for , y 
the newly acquired colonies, said, that the^t 
committee now so much relied on had . . ^ 
recommended that Ceylon, the Mauritius > 
the Cape of Good Hope, Heligoland, and 
the Ionian Islands, should pay their ovra '■» 

expenses; yet they weic all charged in * 

tlit* present estimate to the amount of 
£620,000. Why was their recommenda- 
tion, which was so much attended to 
when agreeable to ministers, neglected in 
this instance? Why was not this sum, 
more than half a million sterling, saved to 
the country ? 

Mr. Ward, iu reply, observed, that the 
recommendation in the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee, to which the bon. gen- 
tleman alluded, was a consideration of 
great national policy, on which his Ma^ 
jesty's government had not yet^ deter- 
mined : until which determination, it 
was of couise his duty to propose to Par- 
liament that they should be protected itt 
the usual way. 


EAST-INDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY, 

EXAMINATION, May 28, 1819. 


On the 28th May a deputation of the 
Court of Directors proceeded to the col- 
lege at Haileybury, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the report of the result of the 
general examination cf the students at 
the close of the term. 

The deputation, on their arrival at the 
college, alighted at the Principal's lodge, 
where they were received by him and all 
the professors and the oriental visitor. 

Soon afterwards, being joined by the 
Right Hon. George Canning, the Right Hon. 
Lord Binnitm, and several other visitors, 
they proceeded to the hall, where the fol- 
lowing proceedings took place. 

The list of the students who had. gained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
Was read, aqd a list of those who were 


highly distinguished ; also lists of the 
best Persian and Deva-nagarec writers. 

Mr. Ross Donelly Mangles delivered 
an English essay, the subject, whether 
« the dominion of the Romans was upon 
*f the whole advantageous to the nations 
” whom they subdued and civilized." 

The students, as usual, read and trans- 
lated in the Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindoostany languages. 

Piizes were distributed agreeably to 
the following list : 

List of Students who have obtained Me * 
dais , Prizes of Books , and other ho- 
norary Distinctions at the PuMk , 

umination , May 1819, . r 

Students m their fourth term. ' 

William Richaui Morris, the medal tft .. 

K 2 
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political economy, ditto in Sanscrit, a 
prize in Hindustani, and with great credit 
in other departments. 

Francis Anderson, the medal in mathe- 
matics, ditto in Persian, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Peniston Lamb, the medal in law, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

William Simson, tiie medal in classics, 
and with great ciedit in other depart- 
ments. 

James Shaw, prize in Bengalee, ditto 
in drawing, and highly distinguished in 
other depaitmcuts. 

Students in their third term. 

Edmund Holloed, prize in mathema- 
tics, ditto in Hindustani. 

Ross Donclly Mangles, prize in law, 
ditto for the best English essay. 

David Anderson Blane, pnze in politi- 
cal economy, ditto in Arabic, and with 
great ciedit in other depaitmcuts. 

Edward Bradford, pi i/C in classics, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Alfred William Beghie, prize in Ben- 
galee, and with great ciedit in other 
departments. 

John Goldingham, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

Students iti their second term. 

John Venn, prize in classics, ditto in 
mathematics, ditto in law, ditto in his- 
tory, ditto in Hindustani, ditto in draw- 
ing, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Lawience Kennaway, prize in Bengalee, 
ditto in English composition. 

George lidiiy, prize in Persian, ami 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Students in their first term. 

-Edward Vernon Schaleh, piizein clas- 
sics, ditto in English composition, aud 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Joseph Alexander Dorm, prize in ma- 
thematics, dittoin Persian. 

Richard Paternoster, prize in Sanscrit, 
ditto in Nagaree writing, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Edward Peploe Smith, pi i/e in Hirdds- 
taui, ditto in thawing, aud with great 
credit in other depaituients. 

The following students ncie highly dis- 
tinguished : 

George Antony Smith, 

James D.uidsou, 

Robert N'oith Collie Hamilton, 

John Got don Deedes, 

Henry Ricketts, 

Heury Lushington, 

Francis Franco, 

Robert Keith Pringle. 

And the following passed the examina- 
tion with great cieriit : » 

Charles Jolm Wheeler, 


Robert Keith Arbuthnot, 

Georee William Bacon, 

John Warden, 

Charles Pelham Villiers, 

Philip William Le Geyt, 

Walter Elliot. 

The fourteen best Persian Writers : 
Mr. Davidson, prize, Mr. Jackson, 

— Bacon, 2d. — Lindsay, 

— Franco, — Montgomery, 

— Anderson, — Paternoster, 

— Hamilton, — Sell ilch, 

— Smith, Junr. — Wil iams, 

— Dorin, — Wise. 

The best Deva-nagaree Writers : 

Mr. Paternoster, prize Mr. Goldingham, 
i— Elliot, — Freeze, 

— Franco, — Williams, 

— Venn, — Bird. 

— Udny, 

Hank of the Students leaving College 
this term , as settled by the College 
Council, 27th May 1819, according to 
which they will take precedence in the 
Hon. Company’s service in India. 

BENGAL. 

1st Class. 

1. Francis Andersou, 

2. James Shaw, 

3. Peniston Lamb. 

3d Class. 

4. George Lindsay, 

5. William Pophain Palmer, 
fi. Thomas Reid Davidson, 

7. Cornwallis Richard Cartwright. 

MADRAS. 

2d Class. 

Charles John Wheeler. 

BOMBAY. 

* 1st Class. 

1. William Richard Morris, 

2. William Simson. 

- 3d Class. 

3. Benjamin Hult. 

The cleik to the committee then read 
twice tiie rank of the students leaving col- 
lege, according to which they will take pre- 
cedence in the service on their arrival 
in India ; the first time distinguishing the 
class to which they belonged ; the second, 
distinguishing the number in the list. 

He afterwaids announced that the next 
term would commence ou Thursday the 
27 tii July. 

The chairman then rose and shortly ad* 
dressed tiie students. : 

He observed that he Had a very pleasing 
duty to perform, in stating the gratifi- 
cation lie derived from the excellent 
icport which he had received from the 
college council of the praiseworthy con» 
duct and tianquii and gentlemanly de- 
meanour which had distinguished the 
past term ; tiiat the spirit they had evince# 
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must prove highly satisfactory to all those 
connected with the college, as well as 
creditable to themselves. 

He trusted that those who had still 
some time longer to devote to their 
studies at the college, would return with 
the same spirit, and a determination to 
reap all the benefits which the institution 
held forth. 

He congratulated those who were finally 
leaving it upon embarking on the first 
stage of their important duties ; he pointed 
out the advantages they might still derive 


from prosecuting their studies on their 
voyage to India, and concluded with em- 
phatically wishing them all possible success 
in the honorable career which was now 
open to them. 

The business of the day lu*re concluded. 

Wednesday the 14//* and Wednesday 
the 2 1st July , are the days appointed for 
receiving petition ? from candidates for, 
admission into college for the term which 
commences on the 27th, 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


BOMBAY LITERARY SOCIETY. 

On Monday, the 30th of November, a 
meeting of the society was held, when an 
interesting paper from Cupt. Boog, of the 
Sir Evan Nepean, was read, descriptive of 
a journey up the Nile to Thebes, Dende- 
ra, &c. This account corroborates the 
testimony of other travellers, that the 
statue of Mernnon is still in its ancient 
resting place, and that the one shipped by 
Belzoni for the British Museum was not 
the real one. 

The captain lias presented to the mu- 
seum of the society an Egyptian munpny, 
enclosed in a wooden case, richly adorn- 
ed, and in a high state of preservation. 
He also brought with him two other 
mummies of equal richness, which may 
be seen at the theatre. 

These extraordinary remains of the 
science and skill of the ancient Egyptians 
are probably more thau 2000 years old. 
The art of embalming was well known 
and practised in Egypt in the time of Jo- 
seph, 1689 before the Christian mra, as 
appears from the last chapter of the book 
of Genesis, wherein mention is made of 
the embalming both of Jacob and Joseph. 
The being put into a coffin was considered 
as a particular mark of distinction, and 
hence it is expressly observed of Joseph, 
that he was not only embalmed, but was 
put into a coffin also. These antique cof- 
fins are still to be seen in Egypt, and con- 
sist of stone or sycamore wood; some 
are said to be made of a kind of paste- 
board, formed by folding and glowing 
cloth together a great number of times, 
which are curiously plastered, and then 
painted with hieroglyphics : this is men- 
tioned by Theveuot, Mail let, and most 
other travellers in Egypt. The coffins in 
which Capt. Boog’s mummies are cn- 
closed are of wood, most probably of 
sycamore wood, and the paintings and 
hieroglyphics, both on the outside and 


inside, are richly and beautifully done, and j 
have a very fiesh appearance. ' 

Mrs. Cumae had sent to the miuNWBttt^ 
the head of a Bubee Roosa, for which 
society’s thanks weie voted. * ** 

A letter was read from the secretary ©i 
the Madras Institution, proposing thatrt 
the two societies should co-operate. , ^ 

" 'id* 

MISCELLANIES. , 

Bengalee Journal . — A Brahmin, wfcfli 
dissertations have excited a vivid ■ 

tioti, published, some time since, a UttJi| 
tract on the subject of Suttees. * * 

The India Gazette says, M W© I***®' ••• 
been informed that this little WOffc Ml 
been republished in a newspaper, which 
for some time past has been printed and. , 
circulated in the Bengalee language and 
character, under the sole conduct of na- 
tives. This addiiiotul publicity which 
the labours of Rammolum Roy will thW • 
obtain, cannot fail to pioiluce beneftcim . 
consequences ; and we arc happy to 
that rhe conductors of the Beugftlca 
Journal have determined to give insert!©® * 
to articles that are likely to prove more 
advantageous to their countrymen, 1 
the pompous and inflated production# ©*'- 
a most learned Hindoo, who, we under-*.’ 
stand, has declared that the cholera mor* 
bus can never he overcome, nntil a 
in- nil pooja “hall be performed, to 
filiate the angiv deity, hy whom 
affliction has been occasioned 1 

Xe>r Route over Land . — A gentleman," 
now in Calcutta, is about to proceed f®\- 
Petersburgb, by a route which we beh€*t 
no native of England or France has bete* 
toforc attempted. After entering F er»i »» 
instead of pa 3 >i nc hy the usual truck, 
through Ghilan and Daghistan, to A st y** 
can, it is his intention to proceed on tjtw 
eastern side of the Caspian, through t#l 
provinces of Korassan and Karas®, *** 
the country of the Usbecks, Turcoman 
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nud Kirgees, round the norther a shores 
of the Caspian, until he reaches the 
Wolga. It is desirable that there should 
he adventurous and emerprisiug spirits to 
visit countries which have been unex- 
plored by the scientific traveller, and we 
shall be happy to learn that this gentle- 
man may find, among the wild and pre- 
datory hordes he may visit, enough to 
compensate hiui for his exertions. — ( Cal- 
cutta Monthly Journal , NovJ) 

' Ca&hmir' Goats. — The following infor- 

mation respecting the celebrated wool 
v goats from Cashmir has been received 
t jfrotn Marseilles, dated May 26 : — “ These 
animals, which were at one time supposed 
to he sheep, at another time goat-sheep, 
a third time goats, and a fourth time au- 
*’*• tclopes, are nothing else than 1 cal goats, 
nearly resembling those of our country, 
* in their general contoi ination, in their 
> movements, and in their habits. Their 
£ horns are more or less large, the greater 
part being straight ; there are some, liovv- 
f ever, turned backward. Their fleece is 
^ composed of long hair mingled with short 
*£\hair, resembling down growing near the 
Vdfcm, Oti examination it was discovered 
be fine, and tit tor making a beautiful 
I jgtuff, when manufactured by expert ar- 
'f’fUts, It cannot yet be determined whe- 
• therit grows, in equal quantity on each 
*uimal, at least until the auimals are re- 
freshed and accustomed to the climate. 
1 The fleece is chiefly white : there is some 
| long black hair gi owing about the head 
' Jtod neck of some, on others it grows in 
'different spots on the body. Their fleeces 
iwe thick, growing very long, and cover- 
ing even the legs. Inconsequence of the 
dg joutrnies, the animals had suffered 
a good number have, however, 
$*» preserved by the care takcu of them 
taring their quarantine iu the lazaretto 
'( Marseilles. They are now scattered 
Hi. the hills mound AUanch, where they 
‘tyxtvii much from the use of excellent 
matures and good air. M. Anredee Jau- 
; has arrived at Toulon with the re- 
waipder of the flock, which is to be 
j|f*M}$bt into France . — (Parts paper.) 

pitching Cotton. — The geometrical cot* 
JtoO press lately erected at Bombay has 
advanced a great way beyoud the screws 
w pn-sses which hail been previously 
uostructed for this work. The powers 
Of the machine are such that 20 men, 

T With eery moderate labour, are aide to 
{tacit four bales of 336 pounds weight 
. each within au hour ; ten of those men 
only are employed m compressing the 
cotton, which operatiou is readily per- 
fbrmeti by them iu six minutes, the aia- 
chine being so constructed that no in- 
3tarea»e of manual force is required to- 
wards the latter part of tlie process, al- 
thongh the resistance affoided by the 
wtton increases above an hundred time^ 


duriug its compressure. The capacity of 
the receiver or box is above 60 cubical 
feet, which admits of the cotton being 
introduced without difficulty. The en- 
tile motion of the press perpendicularly 
is nine feet six inches, and its ultimate 
mechanical power is as 2000 to I ; hence 
the foice or 10 men employed upon the 
capstan delivers rinally a pressute upon 
the cotton equal to the strength of 20,000 
men, deducting something for the neces- 
saiy loss of force in the friction of the 
machine. 

Literature encouraged in Europe * — • 
The pas na of Egypt has procured from 
five to 6000 volumes, to be seut to him 
from Paris, chiefly on politics, on ancieut 
commonwealths, on the history of Eg\pt, 
on Bnonaparte’s campaigns, and on the 
new system of education, which he hopes 
to adapt to Arabic literature.^ — [Florence 
Gazette.) 

Mr. Connor, one of the church mis- 
sionaries, in passing throueh Paris to 
embark for Matseilles, availed himself of 
an introductory letter from Professor 
Macbride, to the Baron Silvestre de La- 
cy. The Baron entered into his* views 
with much cordiality, engaged to corres- 
pond with the society's representatives, 
and furnished him with important infor- 
mation, and with letteis of iutioduction 
to poisons likely to assist in his objects. 
Much important information has also been 
transmitted by Mr. Jowett, respecting the 
state of Abyssinia, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, 
amt* Algiers, by which it appears that 
Egypt is making rap d advances in civili- 
zation, and that thcie me peeuiar faci- 
lities for exploring the regency of Tripoli 
and the interior of Africa by that channel, 
under the basbas of those respective 
countries. 

Orthography of Oriental fPords in Ro- 
man Letters. — Our readers are aware, 
that to express oriental words by the li- 
mited powers of the roman alphabet, 
there are several competing system*. Un- 
til the concurrence of the literary public 
can be obtained to the great innovation 
of employing a< many separate characters 
in writing a^ there are elementary sounds, 
not in one language merely, but in all 
the spoken and traditional tongues which 
divide the world, ail the modifications of 
articulate sounds of which human speech 
affords examples, the best system of or- 
thography must be open to partial objec- 
tions. No one yet has had the boldfless 
to execute a book with the necessary ad- 
ditional chaiacters, though many theo- 
ries for such a novel enlargement of the 
alphabet, aspiring to fitness for universal 
application, have been proposed. Meanr 
while, of the inodes already in use, great 
names may be ranged in parties of strong 
authority for the leading ones. Expe- 
rience is the beat umpire, before whom 
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the preponderance which originated in 
favor or fashion must ultimately decline. 
Not taking upon ourselves to decide 
which is the superior, we are desirous 
impartially to record any remarkable ac- 
cessions to either scale. In the introduc- 
tion to an excellent edition of the cele- 
brated Persian dictionary, called Boorhani 
Qatiu , just published by Capt. Thos. Roe- 
buck, of the college at Calcutta, that 
learned oriental ist thus states the reasons 
which guided his adoption : “ There are 
only two systems of orthography that 
can be deemed consistent or complete ; 
the one invented, by Sir Wm. Jones, the 
other by J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. My 
reasons for adopting the system of the 
latter in preference to the 'former are 
these : 1st. Because it is my humble opi- 
nion that his system is better calculated 
to express oriental words in roman cha- 
racters than that of Sir Wm. Jones. 2d. 
Because Dr. Gilchrist’s plan enables a 
person either to express Arabic or Persian 
words in Nagree characters, or Nagree 
words in Arabic or Persian, for which 
purpose no provision has been made by 
Sir Wm. Jones, who appears only to have 
had in view the representat ion of oriental 
words by Kuropeau characters. 3d. Be- 
cause Dr. Gilchrist uses different letters 
to express different sounds, instead of 
employing the same letters with marks 
upon them ; consequently, his system re- 
quires no accents whatever to distinguish 
long from short vowels, as in Sir Wm. 
Jones’s plan. 4th. Because Dr. Gilchrist’s 
system is more generally known in India 
than the other, owing to his mimeions 
and valuable Himloostanee publications 
in the Roman, Arabic, Persian, Hinder, 
ami Turkish and Nagree characters.— 
This sj stem being better adapted to ex- 
press Arabic, Persian, Hindee, and Turk- 
ish words, has consequently been used 
by the late Dr. Hunter, in his valuable 
Hindoostauee and English Dictionary ; 
it has likewise been used by A. D. Camp- 
bell, Esq., in his excellent grammar of 
the Teioogoo (or Gentoo) language, pub- 
lished at Madras in 1810. To this I may 
add, that Dr. Gilchrist’s system, with a 
few unimportant deviations, is used by 
the following distinguished oriental scho- 
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Dr. Carey, Major James Mouat, Major J. 
W. Taylor, Capt. Lockett, Geo. Swinton, 
Esq., Wm. Butterworth Bayley, Esq., 
John Bardoe Elliott, Esq., Capt. Russel 
Mai tin, .and James Atkinson, Esq/’ 

New Metrical Romance. — .Mr. John 
Carter Hay Allen has neaily ready tor 
publication, Isabel of the lsle% or The 
Cave of Ilah Vrarrrag, a metrical romance 
of the fifteenth century. It will consist 
of nine cantos, with notes. The >ceneiy hi 
chiefly in theHielands and Hebrides. 




NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 


An Account of {he Kingdom of Nepal, 
and of the Territories annexed to thl* " 
Dominion by the House of Gorkha. By 
Francis Hamilton (formerly Buchanan), * 
M.D. illustrated with Engravings. 4 to-. ' 
£2. 2s. boards. : 'j 

A Classical and Topographical Ton#?/' 
through Greece during the Years 
1605, and 1806. By Edward Dodwelf, - 


Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 4to.£10. 10s. bd*. j;- 


Views in Greece, from Drawings by! . 
Edward Doilwell, E«q. F.S.A. Part h. 
imperial folio. £2. 12s. Cd. ■ / 

Tales of My Landlord. Third Series.' - 
4 vols. 12mo. £\. 12s. boards. : 

Annals of the Coinage of Britain andfc'.’ 
its Dependencies. By the Her. ” 

Huding, B.D. F.S.A. &c. 2d edition. 
rected and continued to the Close of 
Y ear 1818. 5 vols. 8ro., and a separata 
volume of plates 4to. £6. 6s. boards. J#" ‘ 
The History of North-Eastern " 
of Discovery, in Chronological Orddltv 


By Jas. Burney, F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 6d. Mb. ■ 

- .. . -r nt. — —in. „ _ t ‘J#f 


A Manual of Chemistry, with a pro- 
falory History of the Science. By W. T. ss 
Brandc, K.R.S. 8ro. £\. 5s. board*. ,* 
The Life of Sir Thomas Bel uard, Bart. 


■'A' 


By tiie Rev. Jas. Baker. 8\o. 8s. 6(1. bda. j 




lars : Dr. Lumsden, Major John YVcstun.ron, 8 vo 


Quarterly Review, No. 41. 6s. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 62. 6>. l 'jf 

The Waggoner, a Poem ; to which, 
arc added, Sonnets. By William Word*- 
woith. 8 vo. 4«. Cd. sewed. 

The Annual Register tor 1818. 8ro. 16a-' 
Memoirs of the Queen. By John Wat- * 
kins, LL.D. 8vo. I 5s. boards. /a 

Mazeppa, by the Right Hon. Lord By- '« 


5s. 6d 


. n 
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TIIE SAADHS. 

'the following authenticated account of 
♦his extraordinary people is contained in 
a letter from the Rev, Henry Fisher to the 
Rev. T. Thomason, dated 17th March 


. iff 

• m: 

■ *•-!#*' 

1818, published by the Cliurch Mitaionarj 
Society. 


'rhis sketch of the original, and of the 
received opinions of the Saadkt (thO - 
virtuous), who have seceded front tb*;-:; s 
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Hindoo idolatry, was obtained in two 
conversations from Jvsingh, tlie principal 
or head man of a division of this sect. 

About 160 years ago, Jogee Das, son of 
Gopal Sing of Biudair, when at an ad- 
vanced age, had the command of a body 
of troops in the service of the Rajah of 
Doolpoor, and was slain in action with 
the enemies of. this prince. His dead 
body was not suffered to remain neglected 
On the field of battle, but was mira- 
culously recalled to li tc, as is pretended, 
by a stranger, in the hab t of a mendi- 
cant, whose holy and veneiablc appear- 
ance excited in the mind of ti.t* astonished 
Jogee Das the deepest respect aud con 
ftdence. The stranger l$d him away into 
the solitudes of a distant mountain, and 
there detained him in the diligent study 
of those sacred truth > which it was in- 
tended he should disseminate among the 
people, when he again returned to the 
world. As soon as he was judged suf- 
ficiently qua! itied for the labours of his 
ipissioi), the mendicant stranger returned 

* him to bis friends, with a commission, to 
. ..inculcate the doctrines winch lie bad re- 
’(’yBPfroi- . His relatives aud friends were 

'MOBisbed at his unexpected return, arrd 
round him with exclamations of 
sv'sBWprise aud joy, saluting him with their 
?. wanted phrase, “ Ram ! Ram !” — “ Aud 
>»Who,” exclaimed he, “ is Ram? Oh! 
2;,. tlBderitaud arrd learn to know yourselves. 

"Wle spirit now witlriu me is tto longer 
C' tfcat of Jogee Das. Behold tire testimony 
the truth of my assertion !” and itrt- 
! ’mediately addressing himself to a neigh- 
’.touring netrn tree, be caused it to utter 
fmtletilate sounds familiar to tlieir ears, 
expressions as had formerly been 
lK<k by Jogee Das himself. Alter thus 
Vuiracutously convincing them of the 
’ etBtirtwnfioary powers which had been 
. jfcHWnnitfil to him, he proceeded to set 
’/before them the special object of his 
in words to the following effect : 
'©5** l am sent to you by the Sut 
iiCeoroo,” or true pastor, “ to give you 
-a proper understanding, and to deliver 
f^jWf from this ocean ot error in which 
. iijgm are drowning.” They prostrated 
f* yhemselves before him, and kissed his 
met. “ Stop said he, “ and hear me. 
Gjre all your heart to God. You are vexed 
by the angel of hell. Oh ! wherefore will 
yon remain thus blind I Receive light, and 
walk henceforth in the way of God. The 
place of rest is far off, and the path of 
the world is difficult. He only who is 
strong and faithful can travel it. To 
Overcome the wicked oue is an arduous 
task : it is to walk upon tire edge of a 
sharp scimitar ; therefore seat yourselves 

* frl the vessel of the know ledge of the Holy 
teacher, and you shall be transported be- 
yond the disquieting wares.” From this 
period Jogee Das had many converts to his 
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opinions among his own immediate re- 
latives and friends ; and from among them 
he selected, as his disciple, one who 
should assist him in his labour, to convert 
tire people from idolatry to the worship 
of God as a spirit, and uiih the heart 
and life. He chose Bheet Blian to attend 
him in a circuit, to propagate iris new 
opinions. At each place, where lie met 
with success, it was his regular habit to 
find out, on his depar ture, a trustworthy 
disciple, to lake charge of the young con- 
gregation, as lo discipline and moral con- 
duct. At Delhi, he appointed Sham Das; 
at Ameer, Bhooder Das ; at Kharaslee, 
Parisjee; at Jlunorpoor, Manajee ; at 
Bhunnudha, Gokul Das ; aud at Dadaree, 
Soondur Das. Jogee Das continued his 
itinerant labour, to propogate his tenets, 
for twelve years. He departed from this 
world at Biudee Su, without apprising 
his followers of his intention, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Reclining himself upon 
the earth, after his usual custom, to re- 
pose tor the uight, he drew over him a 
large sheet, and was supposed to be asleep. 
The following morning, however, on re- 
moving the sheet, he was no mor e to he 
seen, only the ground which his body had 
pressed was beautifully embellished with 
fresh and fragrant flowers. 

So much for tile fabulous minglings ia 
this narrative. The Saadhs appear to 
possess little or no learning, and very few 
speculative doctrines ; aud, indeed, in the 
simplicity of their minds, hold out the 
most inviting promise to the Christian 
missionary. Their hearts are prepared for 
such au effort, by their spirituality of opi- 
nion, in respect to tire Supreme Beingand 
the human soul. They profess to believe in 
oue Invisible God, who retains every thing 
in Iris own sovereign power, is every where 
present, and is infinitely merciful, and 
who, in this exceeding mercy, sent the 
Sut Gooroo to enlighten poor ignorant 
men. This Sut Gooroo, who instructed 
Jogee Das in the knowledge of the truth, 
they esteem as the immediate chela, or 
pupil, of the Supreme Being. 

They also exclude from their religions 
system all the Hindoo i deities, reject with 
abhorrence the use of images, and hold 
the incarnations of Vishuoo to have been 
great conquerors, or some disinterested 
and famous benefactors of mankind, by 
whom they have been idolatrousiy exalted 
into the seat of God; They consider pil- 
grimage as folly ; and have no faith what- 
ever in the efficacy of ablutions, neither 
do they practise them at all, except for 
the purpore of cleanliness. J\ singh smiled 
very significantly, on being asked wbifl he 
thought of the Ganges and toe Juiunat 
he said they wera very useful rivers, ®>d 
should be considered merely as objects 
of notice whereby to call to mind the 
goodness of God. They do not receive tb* 
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doctiine of transmigration, or pretend to 
any authentic knowledge of the creation 
of the world. They fully expect future 
judgment, which will establish the vir- 
tuous and holy in a state of uniuter- 
rupted happiness, but will doom the 
wicked to dreadful torments, whereby 
they shall expiate the sins which they 
have committed in this world. The 
duration of the punishment of the con- 
demned will, however, be increased by 
the nature and provocation of their res- 
pective crimes ; and eternal happiness will 
be the final issue of all things. The Sut 
Gooroo will be visibly present at the great 
day of account ; but they do not seem to 
anticipate any benefit from his interces- 
sion in their behalf, or to have any notion 
of atonement bnt that of their own suf- 
ferings. For divine worship they have no 
temple, but a bnt called Jumlu Ghur, 
usually situate in the village where the 
elder of a congregation may happen to 
reside. 

Jogee Das arranged for his people, that 
they should meet weekly on Saturdays ; 
on which days they w ere to lay aside all 
kind of labour, and in the ensuing night 
to pass the hours in praise of and prayer 
to God, and in religious mediation. The 
Saadhs, however, being principally poor 
labouring men, hardly bestead for daily 
bread, found that so frequent an inter- 
ruption to their means of support for 
themselves and families could not be con- 
veniently submitted to ; and, therefore, 
in the course of time, a monthly meeting 
was substituted for their former weekly 
one, and they now assemble only ou the 
day of every full moon. 

The simplicity of this meeting is very 
interesting, and cannot but strike us with 
its similarity, in some respects, to our sa- 
cramental feast. The whole of the Saadhs 
who reside at a convenient distance, fe- 
males included, assemble at the nearest 
Jumlu Ghur; each person furnishiug, ac- 
cording to his means, flour, ghee, ntiik, 
or sugar. Part of the congregation is em- 
ployed during the day in making these 
materials into bread, while others con- 
verse on the affairs of the community, or 
investigate any complaints that may be 
brought forward against their people. In 
the evening the bread is placed upon a 
small elevation in the Jumlu Ghur, and 
after a short extempore prayer, divided 
among the guests. A vessel containing 
sherbet, called the “ cup of fellowship,” 
is also passed round, and the remainder 
of the night is spent in rehearsing verses 
in praise of the Sut Gooroo, and listening 
to the legendary stories of their founder, 
and directions for their moral conduct 
in life. 

Any member convicted of immorality is 
precluded from participating in their food, 
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or associating in their worship. Excom- 
munication is their special punishment ; 
tile duration of this discipline being 
wholly regulated by, and proportioned to 
the atrocity of the offence. 

Besides the-e monthly meetings of the 
various district divisions, theie is a ge- 
neral annual assembly in the month of 
March ; the spot determined by its local 
convenience. Last year it took place at 
Delhi, at the time when Anuud met with 
them in the tope, or grove ; and, this 
this year, they will assemble at Futtyghur. 
The business of this public meeting cor- 
responds with that of the monthly, their 
special object being to canvass the morals 
of the whole party and to investigate the 
conduct of the membeis. ’ # 

The Saadhs have no regular order of 
priesthood. That man who, in each di- 
vision, happens to be considered moot V 
respectable, who can read, repeat their* 
hymns, and relate their tradition*,- Ilf',;; 
constituted their chief, though alUtglRf 
with limited authority. '■ 'i 

Their moral precepts appear to be of ant “p 
excellent character ; forbidding falsehood, 
dishonesty, all dissolute practices, and’ • 
flagitious actions. They are directed tO‘ f- 
earn their living by honest industry ; and- .? 
are never to eat the bread of idleness 1 *! ' 
to receive presents. ■ j,. 

Their nuptial rite is simple, all uNe 
cessarv expense being scrupulously aMU ’ ^ 
ed. Polygamy is never allowed, undeWuc 
widow* are forbidden to unite with a 8C-- 
cond husband ; while persons of different djf 
tiaries intermarry without the least -’ll©* ■. ^ 
sitation, there being no difflcnlty in takfag , 
a wife from any with whom an agreement >. 
can be made. J 

As they are taught to esteem the soul- 
the immortal part of man, and as of the. 
greatest value, they have no prescribed 
mode of disposing of their dead. For- 
merly the bodies were cast into the jungle, 
to be devoured by the wild beasts ; to thin 
succeeded the practice of intcrmcDt, but 
at present they usually consume them 
with fire, or cast them into the adjacent 
rivers. When on their way to the funeral 
pile .or rivers to dispose of their dead, 
instead of the words pronounced by Hin- 
doos, ‘’Ham! Ham! Sul hum !* they 
substitute, “ Attend to your devotiooa!". 
They know nothing of any litcs lor the 
repose of the departed soul ; but lie i leva 
that it is either happy or miserable,*--' 
cording to its conduct while in the buoy,,; 
and that at the future great day of Jodgr- 
ment body and soul will be reunited- . ' 

Much anxiety prevails among the* ,« 
pecting a due preparation lor this awful 
day of judgment ; but their present^ in- 
deed tlieir only stay, seems to be derived 
from their own devotional exercises ; and 
when their consciences are distresaedi 
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through falls into sin, their consolations 
are drawn from tile same source, trusting 
that they will secure (if accompanied by 
strong determinations never again to do 
what they ought not to do) complete re- 
conciliation with God, The conviction 
upon their minds seems settled, that a 
rigid performance of their several duties 
will certainly secure them future hap- 
piness; and yet, with much apparent humi- 
lity, they acknowledge themselves sinners. 

Books appear to be very scarce among 
the Saadhs. Jysingh has with him two 
small ones, containing fabulous stories and 
songs in verse. They are ill transcribed, 
in the common Nagree character, and the 
paper much worn. The language is the 
current oue of the Hindoos, having very 

- few Arabic or Persian words. They make 
no pretence that these books contain the 
writings of Jogee Das. Any Saadh, be- 
lieving himself to be under the influence 
of that same divine spirit which they 
suppose to have inspired their first foun- 
der, is at perfect liberty to offer liis own 
productions at their religious assemblies 
for public repetition ; and so long as they 

&. lire moral, and not in contradiction to their 
K ssceived opinions, they will not be ob- 
? jetted to. 

A tradition obtains credit among them, 
r thet after a lapse of thirteen ages, ac- 
cording to calculation, the Shudh Sut will 
rapidly increase, and that eventually the 
T whole population of Hindoostan will em- 
4 brace their tenets. 

When a Hindoo, no matter what his 
t" caste may be, is disposed to become a 
t oMt'e.-t, be is expected to submit himself 
J- jW^rficitly to the guidance and instruction 
. lidffhn experienced Saadli, for a consider- 
•^Ptitlrae. If, in the course of this pro- 
, ilRkfoary trial, just reason shall appear 
P-. .^-’approve his motives and his conduct, 
j§fjp4» publicly presented with a cup of cold 
■Bur, a draught from which constitutes 
* btea Saadh. He still retains his own 
,s s anae; but is thenceforward admitted 
\ Mo the fellowship of their communion, 
yi The Saadhs are very scrupulous con- 
cerning meats, eat no animal food, drink 

- no spirits, and will ouly receive water 
: from the hands of a Saadh. They dress 

like thi Hindoos ; the men always wear- 
ing* white turban. 

The Hindoos generally seem to know 
jj- xer? little about these people; and, in- 
dead, to every body to whom I have 
Mentioned them, they appear quite a new 
gAjfett of interest and attention. They 
hove been erroneously supposed to be a 
» broach of the Joinus. 

The Saadhs are familiarly acqnainted 
ddtk the numbers and places of residence 
df their own people ; Jysingh, from me- 
Wdry, mentioned about thirty villages 
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and towns where Saadhs reside, and par, 
ticularized the various families of each 
place. Ill the direction of Bengal, there 
are not, so far as lie can tell, any Saadhs 
below Mirzapore. He has heard that 
some few are to be found ill the Deccan, 
but cannot speak with any certainty. 

“ Three or four ” years ago, (Annnd 
heard, in the Tope, “ five or six,”) a 
a copy or two of the Serainpore transla- 
tion of some of the Gospels were brought 
from Hurdwan, by some of their persua- 
sion, who had visited the fair. Of the 
spirit or proper meaning of the contents 
of these books, however, they knew very 
little, till, about ten months ago, some 
passages were read to them and explained 
by Anund Messeeh. At first a good deal, 
of superstitious apprehension deterred 
them from meddling with religious mat- 
ters ; a fanciful persuasion also having 
taken possession of their minds, that, if 
they should shew any willingness to listen 
to Christian instruction, we should, in 
propagating our tenets, use like instru- 
ments and means with the Maliomedans, 
for whom they retain a rooted antipathy. 
As they have, however, obtained further 
information, their prejudices are con- 
siderably abated; so much so, indeed, 
that they are very ready to receive and to 
use our books, and to listen to Anumi’s 
comments. Jysingh stated his readiness 
to undertake, with assistance, to read to, 
and to teach to read, the children of the 
Saadhs ; who are all very anxious to learn 
to read and write, whenever any oppoitn- 
nity presents itself. Jysingh is also of 
opinion, and indeed has no doubt, that 
many Saadhs will attend, when leisure 
from their agricultural or other pursuits 
will allow, to hear the gospels read ; a* 
in some places, where they have the 
hooks, has been already done. 

In consequence of these communica- 
tions, (the whole of which 1 laid before 
Mr. Metcalf, and who himself conversed, 
a good deal both with Annnd and with 
Jysingh,) our new friend was engaged to 
set about the establishment of a school 
in the village of Kowaly, where he re- 
sides ; I undertaking to send Anund to 
assist in the outset. On Anund’s arrival, 
in the first week of January, he found 
that Jysingh had commenced his little 
school. It was, however, but thinly at- 
tended, there being only seven young 
children, daily scholars, who learn the 
aipabet, tracing the letters with their 
fingers in the sand : but when evening 
affords an opportunity, by respite from 
labours, both Saadhs and Jats assemble, 
to the amount of thirty men and children, 
to hear the old Saadh read aloud a chap- 
ter from one of the gospels ; after which 
they generally apply themselves to learn 
their own mode of multiplication. The 
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Tumeendu of Kowaly, a Jat, has given 
a shed for their assemblies. 

Anund informs us that the opening of 
the school was considered an important 
event. To ensure to it prosperity and 
permanency, the inhabitants had, previous 
to Anund’s arrival, consulted an astrolo- 
ger, that the commencement of the school 
might be under the auspices of a happy 
conjunction. He fixed on the 27th of De- 
cember last. 

Some Brahmins in the neighbourhood 
have expressed displeasure ; considering 
the selection of the Saadhs as teachers, to 
the seclusion and neglect of themselves, 
as a very unfair and ill-judged preference, 
since the communication of the rudiments 
of learning should, in their opinion, have 
remained their exclusive prerogative. It 
is not /improbable that the strange opi- 
nions which have been propagated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kowaly, and 
the adjacent villages, have their origin in 
the dissatisfaction and consequent misre- 
presentations of these Brahmins : some of 
the people having taken up an idea, that 
unworthy and interested motives have 
prompted this plan of education ; and 
that, so soon as the children maybe found 
qualified for their destined occupation and 
employment, the parents will be forcibly 
deprived of them. Time, however, will 
shew the folly of sucli imaginations. In 
the mean while, we tiy to go quietly for- 
ward. 

As Anund has been repeatedly caution- 
ed, not to let his warm imagination de- 
lude him into any exaggerated represen- 
tations of what he may deem worth ob- 
serving and communicating, I have no he- 
sitation ih believing this statement. 

chunar. 

A letter from Benares, dated 24th 
March 1818, states that the subscription 
for a new church, at the station of Chunar, 
was proceeding under the happiest aus- 
pices; the Marquis of Hastings having 
given 1000 sicca rupees. 

MEERUT. 

Baptism of Two Natives . — In addition 
to Anund Messeeh, with whom our read- 
ers are acquainted, the Rev. Henry Fisher, 
chaplain at this station, has baptized two 
other natives, named Buhadur and Praeme. 
Under date of March 17, 181b, he thus 
writes respecting them : — 

te They are both of them very stedfast. 
Of Buhadur, I think very highly. Incon- 
sequence of bis becoming a Christian, the 
parents of the children withdrew a great 
portion of his pupils. I continue him, 
however, still there; as there are seven 
men who come daily to him to hear the 
Scripture, and five others who diligently 
*|ady the Scripture with him.’' 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

On the 24th of July 1818, several gen- 
tlemen, members of the Calcutta Schtol- 
Book Society, held a meeting, for the pur- 
pose of considering whether the objects of 
that institution would not be further pro- 
moted by the establishment of a School 
Society. It was accordingly agreed, to 
request some of the members to prepare 
the plan of such an association. On the 
1st of Sept, following, the plan was sub- 
mitted to a general meeting, which was 
very respectably attended both by the Eu- 
ropean and native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

On the rnotioo of the Lord Chief Justice, 
John Herbert Harington, Esq. took the 
chair, and the proposed society was, af- 
ter some discussion, established. We ex- 
tract two of the principal regulations, 
stating the objects of the institution; — “ 2. 

That its design be, to assist and iraprovfe , / 
existing schools, and to establish and sup- ? 
port any further schools and seminarfcd t 
which maybe requisite, with a view W J 
the more general diffusion of useful know# x 
ledge amongst the inhabitants of India of % 
every description, especially within th® 
provinces subject to the presidency of Fort 
William.— 3. That it be also an object of 
this society to select pupils of distinguished 
taleuts and merit from elementary and 
other schools, aud to piovide for their in- 
struction in seminaries of a higher degree; 
with a view of forming a body of qualified 
teachers and translators, who may be in- 
strumental in enlightening their country < 
men, and impioving the general systetoof 
education.— 8. That the committee, i*- \ 

elusive of official members, consist of r; 
twenty-four persons ; of whom sixteea 
to be Europeans, or their descendants,, 
and eight natives of India ; and that fiv? 
members constitute a quorum. — 9. That 
a European recording secretary, a Euro- 
pean corresponding* secretary, twonativ© 
secretaries, a treasurer, and a collector, 
be appointed, who shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee. In a few day* af- 
ter the formation of the society, upward* 
of 6000 rupees were received in donation*, 
and more than 3,500 in annual subscrip- 
tions ; of which nearly a fourth part w** 
contributed by natives. The funds h4vu 
since been greatly augmented. : 

Officers of the Society.— Treasurer, Jo# 
seph Baretto, Esq. sen.— European Ho* 
cording Secretary*, Lieut. Frauds Irriue.— ; 

European Corresponding Secretary, Edw* . 

Sheffield Montagu, Esq.— Native S«re~ _ 

tary, Mowluvee Mirza Cazim Llee Kwu. 
—Collector, Stephen Laprimaudaye, E*q* 
—The European secretaries bold woUJar 
offices in the School Book Society. Tim 
second native secretary was to be w* 
lected from the native members of tM. 
committee. ~ - 
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TURKISH NEW TESTAMENT PRESENTED 
FROM PARIS. 

At the fifteenth anniversary of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, on the 5th 
of May, Professor Kieffer, of the univer- 
sity of Paris, who is also interpreter of 


oriental languages to the King of France, 
presented to the meeting the first fruits of 
his learned labours on behalf of the So- 
ciety : copies of the Turkish New Testa- 
ment just completed under his care at 
Paris. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The intelligence fiom British India, 
resting only on private and demi-official 
authority, and comprehending no great 
event, requires no elaborate summary. 

In the Nagpore territory and its bor- 
ders, active operations still continue, for 
the double purpose of reducing Appa Sa- 
hib, and of preventing dislocated wrecks 
of the Pindarree hordes, and other des- 
perate adventurers, from reinforcing him. 
In the prosecution of this partisan war- 
fare, one of the principal incidents is the 
discomfiture of Ghasee Doss, Byragee, 
and Noor Mahomed Khan, seeking with 
leas than 300 followers to form a junction 
with Appa Sahib ; so near has the dimi- 
nishing angle of the eoemy’s resources 
receded toward the vanishing point. 

INDIA— -BRITISH TERRITORV. 
Operations of the Army — Private 
and demi-official Intelligence, 
published in India. 

f , ' I1AJEE ROW. 

“ Bajee Row, the Ex-Peishwa, arrived 
at Muttra on the J9th of November, and 
i| to proceed on to Bataur, near Cawu- 
Mtre, about the 10th December. The 2d 
htttt. of the 1 9th N. I., which escorted 
Um, is ordered back to Raj puttana, but 
14 russutiah of Skinner’s horse aocom- 
him to Bataur/’ 

APPA SAHIB, AND TERRITORY OF 
NAGPORE. 

Chouragurh. — “ Our letters from Hus- 
seinabad, dated the end of November, give 
accounts of an attempt having been made 
to retake the fortress of Chouraghurh by 
the Goands, beaded by a chief named Chin 
Sah : happily they did not succeed. The 
fort had been very unhealthy all the rains, 
and the officer in command was allowed 
to go into cantonments two days before 
&e attack, in consequence of severe in- 
disposition. The Goands, who appear to 
toon the watch, took this opportunity 
6f endeavouring to get possession of the 
&it, when there Was no European officer 
to direct the exertions of the sepoys, 


and appeared before it, on the morning 
of the 24th, 3000 in number. Only a 
small party of a havildar and sixteen 
sepoys were in the town, aud about 150 
in the fort. The town was soon occupied 
by the enemy, and the havildar being 
completely cut off from the fort, took 
post in a pukka liouse, and defended him- 
self in the most gallant manner against- a 
host of assailants, until all liis ammuni- 
tion was expended, one of his brave little 
party killed, and himself and four Sepoys 
wounded. At this critical juncture a 
rissaidar, belonging to Capt. Robert’s 
corps of Rohilla cavalry, very intrepidly 
went with a party to his assistance, aud 
giring to each sepoy five pistol caitridges, 
brought them through the enemy in safe- 
ty. Forty of their opponents are said to 
have been killed in attempting to inter- 
cept them. During the whole of the day 
and night the party in the fort kept the 
enemy at a distance, though the Goands 
made an effort to storm three times suc- 
cessively, About seven o’clock next 
moruiug, Lieut. Brandon of the 23d, with 
Lieut. Bacon of the 10th, and Dr. Pbillott 
the surgeon of the former corps, and 200 
sepoys, arrived at the scene of action, 
joined by 300 of the Rohilla cavalry. 
They found the enemy strongly posted on 
a hill, between the town of Chowgaon 
aud the fort. The cavalry were directed 
to surround them, as well as the nature 
of the ground would admit, and the in- 
fantry to attack them in front. The hill 
was carried in a very spirited manner, 
after a few vollies from our sepoys, who 
pursued the flying Goands in every direc- 
tion. Besides the 214 killed, there were 
between three and four hundred wounded 
by the infantry alone. 

“ The^head of the deserter from the 
22d, before-mentioned, was severed from 
his body by the indignant sepoys/’ — (Cal- 
cutta Gov . Gazette , Dec. 24.) 

tf The firmness of the havildar, and 
gallant conduct of the sixteen sepoys, 
unsupported by the presence of an Euro- 
pean officer, is highly deserving of praise* 
attacked as they were by a formidable 
number of desperate men. The Goanda 
on tb» occasion displayed the greatest 
boldness, proceeding against a fart of 
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considerable strength, defended by troops 
from whom they have invariably fled on 
the plain, though outnumbering them in 
a tenfold proportion,” 

Ohandah Prize Money , — “ It is report- 
ed that the Nagpore government has libe- 
rally granted to the troops which cap- 
tured Chandah, a donation equal to six 
months’ batta ; and that Major Logie, of 
the 19th regt., is allowed to receive the 
usual per eentage on about four lacs of 
rupees, found the day after the fall of 
that place, and which had been restored 
to the Rajah’s treasury.” 

Affair of Futtihpore . — “ In addition 
to the successes abore noticed, we have 
just received information of a gallant 
affair conducted by Capt. Roberts, of the 
Roll i llali cavalry. On the 28th of Novem- 
ber, about nine o’clock, he received in- 
telligence of the advance of the enemy 
In strong force. On reaching Futtihpore 
he was met by two huge bodies, piinci- 
pahy iufdutiy, who had moved round 
the village, and had nearly united. A 
feint was made to charge their left co- 
lumn, which gave him more time to near 
the light oue, which he immediately at- 
tacked with great impetuosity, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of the ground, 
intersected by nullahs and covered with 
jungle* This portion of the enemy was 
soon dispersed and a great number of 
them killed. Capt. Robeits then re-fonn- 
ed his men, and crossed a broad nullah 
between him and the town, which lie 
scoured in all directions, driving the ene- 
my flora their posts, and killing all that 
came within their reach. A body of 
Arabs planted their colours in one of the 
streets. It was from the nature of the 
site of Futtihpore (the houses of. the 
three Rajahs being built on raised situa- 
tions) impossible to keep the horsemen 
in the town ; indeed two of the houses 
were occupied by the enemy’s troops. 
Capt. Roberts therefore withdrew them, 
and mustered the infantry, which by that 
time had come up. Twenty-five men 
weie present. 

During this spirited affair the conduct 
of the chief Rajah appeared to be rather 
ambiguous. He did not fire a single shot : 
and the number of men with him being 
sufficient to protect him against any effort 
that might be made by Appall Sahib s 
adherents, Capr. Roberts icturned to 
Bundlecund, especially as there was no 
encamping ground free fiom jungle be- 
tween that place and Futtihpore. 

To provide against the possible contin- 
gency of the Rajah’s joining with the 
followers of Appal* Sahib, reinforce- 
ments were immediately ordered by Col. 
Adams to the aid of Capt. Robert 1 *, con- 
sisting of the left wing of the 22d iegt., 
with one 12-pounder and one howitzer. 

' The whole of the enemy’s force is csti- 
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mated at 4000 men, Patans, Arabs, aud 
Goauds. Chin Sab, Mootee Koah, a rela- 
tion of Cheetoo’s, and a Mahvatta chief, 
are said to be with them. 

Futtihpore consists of three villages, 
each of which has a pukkah house, tiled, 
belonging to the three several Rajahs. 

The temerity of the enemy h conceived 
to arise from the great distress which 
must now prevail in the hills for provi- 
sions ; perhaps coupled with the object 
of facilitating the escape of Appall Sahib 
to the westwaid. 

A letter of the 6th inst. states, that 
Capt. Roberts had attacked and com- 
pletely driven away the enemy from Fut- 
tihpore, ou the morning of the 4th. The 
loos of Appall Sahib’s adherents is said 
to have been very heavy. We had only 
thirteen wounded. The ground was 
difficult, that he could not pursue the 
fugitives beyond the first hill. He has, 
however, taken or destroyed all the graft 
the enemy had collected. — {lhid.) 

Pas a r a Ghaut.— Extract of a letter,' 
dated Camp Omrait, 8th Dec. 1818.:— 

“ Capt. Pedler having received intelligence 
of the approach of Gnasee Doss, Ryragee, 
and Noor Mahomed Khan, with the remain- 
der of the late garrison of Bougaghur, con- 
sisting of Gosaias and Pindarics, between 
2 and 300, for the purpose of forming * 
junction with the F.x-Rajah of Nagpoi% 
moved on the morning of the 7th, leaving 
the camp standing ; aud, after a march of 
28 miles, fell in with the enemy, stroogty 
posted in the Pagara Ghaut. An iudjcatfta 
of a move amongst them determined 
Capt, Pedler on an immediate attack with 
the squadron of the 8th Bengal cav., ®u- 
der Cornet Skiptou, and a party of Nag- 
pore auxiliary horse : the result was 
completely successful, 70 having be^n 
killed, besides several wounded and pri- 
soner*, together with their standards aud 
baggage, which fell into the possession of 
the detachment. lu this affair the great- 
est gallantry was shown by Cornet Skip- 
ton and squad ion of the 8th Bengal civ., 
as also by the party of Nagporc auxiliary 
horse, in’ charging and carrying so formid- 
able a position, the Sutklty river and 
a deep nullah, covering the enemy’s posi- 
tion ; across the latter, they were obliged 
to file to the attack and ascent of th* 
Ghaut pos-e^ed by the enemy ; also in 
the persevciing pursuit by Cornet Skiptou 
thiough a pass of the greatest difficulty. 
The detachment of Madras iof., under 
Lieut. J. James, of the 1st reg., were 
close at baud, and completed what tb# 
cav. had so nobly besuu, in possessing* 
themselves of the Ghaut, &c. whilst thw 
pus suit commenced.” ’’ ' 

Detachment Order.— C apt. Pedler offers 
his best thanks to the detachment on tbfe 
affair of yesterday, when the greatest gal- 
lantry was displayed by Cornet Skiptott 
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and the squadron of the 8th Bengal cav., 
ra the charge and total discomfiture of the 
enemy, strongly ported in the Pagara 
Ghaut, as also for his persevering pursuit 
through a pass of a most difficult nature. 
His thanks areequally due to Lieut. James 
and the detachment of Madras cav., for 
their prompt and chearful support after 
a march of 28 miles, and in possessing 
themselves of the pass. Capt. Pedler begs 
to assure the detachment, that he con- 
ceives it a duty incumbent on him to 
bring these circumstances to the notice of 
k lis superiors, and the eailiest opportuni- 
ty will be availed by him for so doing. 

scindia's territory. 

The court of Scindiah is reported to be 
in a state of great division and broil, and 
it is thought that it will require a veiy 
different description of troops to that of 
their regular cavalry, under native officers, 
to keep it in any kind of order. — ( Cal- 
cutta Journal , Dec.) 

MALWA, AND BANKS OF THE NERBUDDAH. 
Lohaur .— By a hasty account writteu 
v from the field, dated Lohaur, 10th Dec., 
we learn that a detachment of our troops 
arrived before that village at day-break. 
A party of coolies, against whom they had 
been sent, were in the place, strongly post- 
ed ; these weie immediately attacked with 
- great spirit and gallantry, and after a 
bold resistance driven from their fast- 
nesses. The action was still carrying on 
, , fa the ravines when the letter was written. 

Our loss in killed is stated to be very 
J? amongst those wounded we are 

* to find mention made of Lieut. 

> Stfctaper, severely. — (Bombay Courier, 

> hrc. 19.) 

< • Kaira . — The two flank companies of 

fire 1st hatt. 8th reg., a squadron of N.C., 
a detachment of artillery, ami the pio- 
neers, marched under the command of 
, Col. Stanhope a few days since against 
'* coolies, aud to surprise a town called 
hoen, which place they attacked early on 
fad morning of the 10th. The enemy be- 
kaved very gallantly, and held out a hold 
nod determined resistance; however, they 
Urere soou driven out of the town, and 
oMIged tu take refuge in the ravines aud 
other places of shelter, still keeping up 
the coutest ; whence the accounts reached 
as. The force expected to follow up the 
enemy and renew the battle the following 
d«*y. Our loss has been very small ; the 
adjutant of the 8th was badly wounded 
the back, but the ball has been extract- 
ed and he is doing well ; the enemy’s loss 
is considerable, and many prisoners taken. 
— ( Bombay Gazette , Dec. 23.) 

Malic an District . — We learn from the 
gazette that some disturbances have taken 


place iu the Mai wan district. As our 
territories in that quarter have been lately 
much augmented, every piece of informa- 
tion connected with the native chiefs of 
that country acquires increased interest. 
The Bombay Gazette , of Dec. 19, gives 
the following summary of the state of af- 
fairs there on the authority of an intelli- 
gent friend. 

The Koodall Prant, commonly known 
by the name of the Sawunt Warree state, 
from the family name of the chiefs, was 
some years since a district of the annual 
revenue of six lacks, but now of less than 
half that value; it is inhabited by a race of 
Mahrattas, born to plunder and piracy, 
and owning no authoiity but the Sirders 
under whose banners they enter to follow 
the profession of bandits. The ostensible 
sovereign of the state is an iufaut, and 
the regency is vested in the bands of 
Dhoorgabhae, the second wife of Kaitn 
Sawunt Rajah, who died in 1803, and 
whose chief wife was Lucksimbh.ic, sister 
of Mahdowjee Scindea, and aunt to the 
present sovereign of Ougein. 

A pi ior intermarriage had taken place 
between the Sir-Dessaix of Wairee aud 
Scindia’s family, through whose influence 
at Delhi the peacock’s plume and regal 
title had been confeired on them, and the 
Sir-Dessaix assumed the designation of 
Rajah of Koodall, which not being au- 
thorized b\ the Colapore Rajah (the 2d 
branch of Sevajee’s House), within whose 
limits of sovereignty this independent 
state existed, a war for many years was 
carried on with the most honible iuvete- 
racy and inhumanity on both sides. After 
the death of Kahn Sawuut in 1803, the 
sovereignty passed to Bbow Sahib, the 
adopted son of the Rajah ; who was caus- 
ed to be murdered by the machinations 
of Luckshimabhae aud Dhoorgabhae; 
from which period nothing but blood- 
shed and murder, civil war, and foreign 
invasion existed for seven years. The 
Colapore Rajah’s troops and Appah Des- 
saix of Nepaunee obtained possession of 
the whole open country and forts ; and all 
the Sirdars were expelled the country ex- 
cept Chumlroba, Jaghirdar of Banda, who 
held the jungle, and by persevering in a 
desultory warfare, in which fortune always 
was his friend, he, after many years 
struggle, drove the enemy from the coun- 
try, restored the Rajah, and generously 
reinstated the fugitive Sirdars in their 
jaghirs and forts. The treaty of Mah> 
dewghur was signed in 1812, between the 
British government and Fhond Sawunt 
Rajah; by which Vingpfia was added to 
our possessions in that quarter, and en- 
gagements of reciprocal amity entered into. 
Within a month after the treaty was sign- 
ed, the Rajah expired ; and Dhoorgabhae 
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Ranee was, by a majority of the Sirdars 
of the state, declared regent and guardian 
to the two young princes. Chundruba 
Sirdar opposed the nomination of Dhoor- 
gabhae, and several campaigns have taken 
place between him and the Ranee's party, 
headed by the Sir-Subedar, Sumbajee 
Sawunt, Kiliedar of Ranee ; who, in 1816, 
v as completely dri en out of the open 
country and obliged to confine himself to 
Raree. The Ranee Dhoorgabhae was how- 
ever treated by the victor with respect ; 
and an understanding having been brought 
about, peace was restored. The troops of 
the Sit-Subedar and of Babnah Gopal, 
Kiliedar of Newty, being but badly paid, 
support themselves by plunder; and the 
repeated acts of aggression on the Com- 
pany’s districts, murders committed, and 
unarmed Ryots iu humanly wounded, for 
which no satisfaction could be obtained, 
have at length roused the forbearing tem- 
per of the British government to put a 
stop to such disgraceful insults. For five 
years past our relations with that state 
have been completely undefined : peace it 
could not be with brigands ; war it was 
not on our pair, although it has been ne- 
cessary to maintain a warlike .attitude on 
their frontier, and a field force has been 
constantly on the alert in the Mai wan 
districts. What the course will be that 
government will pursue, time will dis- 
close. Three distinct ones present them- 
selves : 1st, to make Chundroba the guar- 
dian to the young prince, and deprive the 
other Sirdars of the authority ; 2d, to take 
possession of the country, as forfeited by 
every system of policy ; or 3d, to support 
the pietensions of a young man who has 
lately appeared as the murdered Bhow 
Sahib, ’and states that he was preserved 
through the connivance of a jemadar of 
horse to whom he was delivered for as- 
sassination. 

Relations with Native Powers — 
Unofficial * 

DELHI. 

Dec . 20. — Sir David Ochterlony has 
taken charge of the residency, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Metcalfe. To the regency of 
Delhi Jeypoor is now annexed ; and Sir 
David is, besides, to command the third 
division of the grand army. 

CALCUTTA. 

Political . — Official. 

STANDARD CURRENCY. 

[Abstract.'] — A. D.1818. Regulation XIV, 
for altering the standard of the Cal- 
cutta Sicca Rupee and Gold Mohur , 
and for further modifying some of the 
rules in force respecting those Coins : 
passed by the Governor-General in 
Council, on the 24th Dec , 1818. 

Preamble.— The high standards esta- 


blished for the gold mohur and sicca ru- 
pee having been found productive of many 
inconveniences b-»th to individuals and 
the public, inasmuch as they are ill 
calculated to ierist the wear and deface- 
ment to which coins are necessarily ex*- 
posed ; and as they are only to be obtain- 
ed by recourse to the expensive process 
of refining, which diminishes the pro- 
ductiveness of most sorts of bullion im- 
ported into the Company's territories ; it 
has been resolved to rescind the provi- 
sions of former regulations, relative to 
the standard of the gold mohur and nine* 
teenth sun sicca rupee, and to coin id 
future money of the proportions hereafte* 
specified. As the reduction in the ratoe 
of the sicca rupee, from its being in m 
great measnie the money of accouut both 
in private and public transactions, would 
necessarily change the terms of all exist- 
ing contracts, and might be productive 
of embarrassment and trouble, it list . , 
been determined to leave the rupee tm~ * 
altered in value. The new CalcuttA slmv ' V 
rupee will consequently contain the same 
quantity of finesilvei as that heretofore, 
struck, and being of the same iutrinsic 
value, will circulate on the same terms*' , 
The mint proportions of silver and gold 
being, it is believed, inaccurately esti- 
mated at present, and it being also desire 

able that an uniformity in this respecfT 
should be introduced at the three 
dencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay*; 
it is thought advisable to make a slight' , 
deduction in the intrinsic value of tbfltj 
gold mohur, to be coined at this pltttjfc*’. 
dency, in order to raise the relative taltief . 
of fine gold to fine silver, from the pre- 
sent rates of 1 to 14,861 to that of 1 to 
15. The gold mohur will still continue, 
to pass current at the present rate of It t 
rupees. For the objects above enumerat- 
ed, the following provisions are enacted 
to be in force from 1st January 1819.— 

II. 1. So much of Section II. Regula- 
tion XXXV, 1793, as fixed the weight 
and standard of the nineteenth sun ske* 
rupee and gold mohur, is rescinded. 2. 

The weight and standard of the Calcutta 1 
sicca rupee and gold mohur shall be as 
follows : 


Grs. weight . Gold. Alloy* 
Gold mohur 204,710 187,651 17,059 t 

Half ditto.* 102,355 93,825 8,520. 

Quarter ditto 51,177 46,912 4,264 


Grs. weight. Silver. Alloy* '* 

sicca rupee 191,916 175,923 15,9021 £ 

tfalf ditto .. 95,958 87,961 

Quarter ditto 47,979 43,981 3,99& ' 

[II. All Calcutta sicca rupees and gold , 
jnohurs of the weight and stamdardap©- ^ 
lifted in Section IL, which may he cotnfca , 
n the Calcutta mint after the 1st Jan . 
1819, and also their halves and qawtwtr 
to be legal tender of payment in allfttbKc * 
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and private transactions throughout the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
in like manner as the nineteenth sun sicca 
rupees and gold inohurs, andtliefractional 
parts of them now in circulation, and 
any native officer of government refusing 
to receive them shall be subject to the 
penalty prescribed in Section III, Regu- 
lation XXX l', 1793.— IV. 1. The fol- 
lowing provisions shall be substituted for 
thoseof Section 11, Regulation II, 1812, 
which are hereby rescinded. 2. All silver 
bullion or coin (not being rupees struck 
at the Calcutta mint) which may he de- 
livered into that mint for coinage, shall 
be subject to a duty of two per cent, cn 
the produce of such bullion or coin in 
sicca rupees of the above weight and 
standard, to be deducted lrom the return 
made to the proprietor. 3. Individuals 
shall be at liberty to have their bullisn 
or coin converted into halves or quarters 
of the above rupee, on condition of pay- 
ing a duty at the rate of one per cent, in 
■ addition to the duty of two per cent, 
established by the preceding clause. 4. 
'.Should, however, the coin breuelit to 
the mint for that purpose consist of Cat- 
yentta siccas of the former or present 
weight and standard, the proprietors shall 
oniy.be subject to the additional dutv of 
one percent., and not to the duty oil all 
other coin and bullion. 5. On delivery 
of the silver bullion or coin into the 
mint, the mint-master shall grant to the 
proprietor a receipt, entitling him to a 
certificate from the assay master, for the 
net produce of such bullion or enju, 
payable at the general treasury at Cal- 
fotta, at the expiration of ten days, if 
... tabs produce be deliverable in whole ru- 
and at the expiration of twenty 
i*tys, it the produce be deliverable in 
'.feaives or quarters of a rupee, from the 
date of such certificate. — V. Section Ilf, 
Regulation 11, 1812, is hereby declared 
applicable to rupees, half, and quarter 
rupees, coined in conformity with the 
-provisions of this regulation ; provided 
however that all such rupees, halves, and 
quarters, shall be receivable in all public 
*ad private transactions, if, when sepa- 
rately weighed, the deficiency in point of 
weight be not more than two pice, or 
1,999 grains troy per rupee. — VI. 1. The 
following rules shall be observed in lieu 
the third and fourth clauses of Section 
Regulation 11, 1812, which are hereby 
rescinded. — 2. For all gold bullion, or 
coin, equal to or better than the standard 
presen bed for the gold mohur by this re- 
gulation, which may be brought to the 
Jmat for coinage, a number of the new 
'gpM mohurs, or of the halves and quar- 
tet* ©f such roohurs, equal to the produce 
0 t sack bullion, shall be returned to the 
proprietor, after deducting the duty of 
two and a half per cent, as mentioned in 


clause second, Section V, Regulation If, 
1812. 3. All gold bullion, or gold coin, 
being under the above specified standard, 
which may be delivered into the Calcutta 
mint for coinage, ‘■hail, in addition to the 
duty of two and a half percent, fixed by 
clause second. Section V, lUguhtxon 11, 
1812, he subject to a charge on account 
of the loss and expence of refilling, toge- 
ther with theestablished deduction on ac- 
count of the inferioi ity to t! e standard.— 
VII Such parts of Regulation XXX ^ of 
1793, and Regulation 1), 1812, as are not 
repealed by the above regulation, shall 
be still in force. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec. 11. — Mr. Fias. Macnaghten, 2d 
assist, to the expoi t warehouse, keeper. 

Dec. 17. — Mr. J. T. Shakespear, super- 
intendant of police in the divisions of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, 
and first* magistrate of the town of Cal- 
cutta. — Mr. W. Ewer, superintendaut of 
police in the divisions of Benares and 
Bareilly — Mr. C. It. Barwell, judge and 
magistrate of the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
superintendaut of the jail at AlI>pore. — 
Mr. C. H. Hoppner, judge and magistrate 
of the 24 Pergunnahs. — Mr. A. J. Colviu, 
judge and magistrateofthejungleMahauK 
— Hon. A. Ramsay, salt ageut at Turn- 
look. 

Dec. 26.— Mr. Henry Swann Oldfield, 
assist, to the hoard ol commissioners in 
the ceded and conquered pi evinces.-— Mr. 
J. A’hmutv, senior judge of the provin- 
cial court of appeal and court of circuit 
for the division of Dacca. — Mr. Win. 
Blunt, second judge of do. — Mr. Win. 
Paton, third judge of do. — Mr. P. W. 
Pechell, fourth judge of do. — Mr. R. H. 
Rattray, fourth judge of the provincial 
court of appeal and court of circuit for 
the division of Benares.- — Mr. M. H. Turn- 
bull, judge and magistrate of Mirzapore, 
—Mr, E. Lee Warner, do. do. of Chitta- 
gong. — Mr. W. Dorin, register of the 
court of Sndder Dewanny Adawlut and 
Nizamut Adawlut. — Mr. Wm. Smith, re- 
gister of the ziilah couitof Ramghur. — 
Mr. W. Monckton, do. do. Seharuupore. 

Jan. 1. Mr. Geo. Maiuwaring, legister 
of the ziilah court of the 24 Pergunnahs. 
— Mr.W. Wollen, register of the provin- 
cial court of appeal and court of circuit 
for the division of Calcutta. 

Jan. 8. Mr. John Trotter, superinten- 
dant of the Calcutta lotteries. 

GENERAL MILITARY REGULATION. 

Jan. 9, 1819. — The most noble the 
Governor-general in council is pleased to 
abolish the designation of capt.lient., 
throughout all the branches of the army 
under this presidency, and to promote all 
the capt.lieuts. in the service, to the lauk 
of capt, from the 1st, iust., accordingly. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

Cavalry. — Sen. Major and Brev. Lieut, 
col. Martin Fitzgerald to be iieut.col. 

2d A 7 . C. — Capt, F. J. T. Johnstone to 
be major ; Capt.lieut. B. Mather, to be 
capt. 5 Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. B. Bor- 
iase, to he capt.lieut. ; Cornet G. J . Shad- 
well, to be lieut., in succession to Fitzge- 
rald, promoted. 

The undermentioned subalterns of fif- 
teen years standing, who had attained the 
rank of capt. on l*t Jan. 1819, are pro- 
moted to the brev. rank of capt. from that 
date : 

Lieutenants. — J. Johnstone, 23d N I.; 

E. T. Bradby, 4th ; W. Cunningham, 
27th 5 P. Dudgeon, 19th ; R. Ledlie, Fur. 
reg. ; A. Aljau, 25th N. I. ; R. Seymour, 
13th ; J. Wilkie, 9th ; W. Walking haw, 
17th ; W. Gowan, 16th ; R. Home, 28th ; 
W. Stirling. 23d ; J. C. Odell, 21st ; J. 
Fulton, Eur. reg. ; E. Gwatkin, 7th N.I. ; 
J. Donaldson, 2d ; A. Bauuerman, 5th ; 
J. Vyse, 29th ; H. Norton, 30th ; G. 
Young, 28 ill j L R. Stacy, 16th; R. A. 
Thomas, 24th; F. Irvine, lltli ; A.Hoiv 
burgh, 23d ; A. Stewart, 14th ; H. Ross, 
21st ; W. Bm roughs, Eur. leg. ; C. R. 
Skardon, 20th N. L; G. Page, 7th; U. 
P. Pelly, 2d ; D. G. Scott, 5th ; G. Stub- 
bins, 25th ; W. Lowder, 13th ; W. Guise, 
9th; A.C. Trevor, 16th ; H. Hall, 16th ; 
J. Oaks, 4th; J. Taylor, 3d ; J. Wat- 
kins, 14th ; W. Ledelie, 19tti ; F. 
Frith, 24th ; O. Stubbs, 22d ; S. 1). Ri- 
ley, 6th ; H. K. Peach, 10th ; J. Herring, 
loth; J. Stewait, 14th; T. Reynolds, 
2d; C. Savage, 13th; P. P. AJoigan, 
26th ; G. W. A. Lloyd, 28th ; G. Young, 
24th; T. Hepwmth, 4tli ; C. Andrews, 
24th ; R. C. Walker, 29th ; J. Eckford, 
3d; J. Nind, 9th ; E. Fell, 10th; A. 
Christie, 6th ; G. Moore, 30th ; P. Grant, 
28th; W. Price, 5th; W. Grant, 10th; 
J. Frushard, 29th ; J. Tulloh, 22d ; E. 
Pttttingal, 19th ; P. H. De Waal, 30th ; 
C. Smith, 15th; J. Ci uxkdiauk, 24th; 
J. Graham, 9th ; D. D. Andeisou, 14th ; 

S. Meicer, 17th ; R. Annsirong, Hth ; 

T. Trist, 5th ; H. B. Clough, 17th; M. 

S. Hogg, Eur. reg. ; R. C. Faithful, 10th 
N.I. ; H. A. Montgomerie, 27th ; R. R. 
Hull, 10th ; T. Noton, 23d ; R. Blissett, 
6th ; J. R. Knight, 25th ; D Williamson, 
21st ; A. McDonald, 7th ; G. P. Gieene, 
15th ; R. B. Wilkins, 21st ; R. Newton, 
22d ; A. Warde, 3d N. C. ; G. Kings- 
ton, 26th N. I.; G. J. Hendy, 16th; 

T. Frobisher, 26th ; J. A. Holmes, 13th ; 
C. A. Munro, 7th; D. Reid, 1st N. C. ; 

F. J. Spider, 8th; A. Eldridge, 2d; \V. 
Buckley’, 5th; A. Puffin, 7th; R. E. 
Chambers, 8th ; H. W. Ward, 6th ; J. 
Frauklin, 1st ; Comet W. S. Beatson, 1st 
N. C. 

Major Mouat, to be garrison eag'uajr, 
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and executive officer to the fort of Seha- 
runpore. 

Eus. Paton, to be garrison engineer at 
Fort Moil a, and executive officer in Ku- 
maoon. 

Capt. W. Kennedy, 9th N. I., to be ad- 
ditional assistant in the military auditor 
general’s depai fment. 

Sub-lieut. Waddilove, Cuttack legion, 
to the rank of local lieut. 1 

7 tli N.C. — Cornet A. Stedman to be lieut. 

23d N.C. — Capt lietit. J. N. Jackson to 
be capt. ; Lieut. J. Johnson to be capt. 
lieut. 

Lieut. T. Montgomerie, Bengal artil- 
lery, to be an aide-de-camp on the Gow- 
noi-gen/s staff. 

Medical Department.— -J .Davoren, apo- 
thecary of the establishment of subordinate ... 
medical officers of this presidency. 

Mr. W. Ogilvy, 2il member of the no- 
dical board, to be 1st. *-i 

Mr. Gilliuan, 3d member of the madiad 7 ; 
board, to be 2(1. - - 

Superintend, surg. J. Meik, to be 3d 
member of the medical board. : . . 

Surg. A. Dickson, to be superintending 
surgeon. 

Sen. assist, surg. D. Renton, to be tong.' ;; 

Assist.surg. J. Malcolm McRae to e®efg 
ciale as surgeon to the civil stati«JCI',ef 
Hotviali. TV Q- 

— — .m.m'v-y 

FCRLOUGQS. ? 

To Europe.— Maj.gen. Sir GewIMjli % 
K.C.B. ; Surg. John Catnegie, f •? 

Eus. A. Eernuit, lltb N. I;; Mnji*^p» 
Perkins, 29th N.I. ; Lieut. G. A. Jtanp- 
laml, Bib N. I. ; Lieut, and Brevet-oapt, 

T M . Black, 29tb N. I. ; Capt. P. Starling, 
16th N.I. intermediately to the Cape, 
Lieut.col. Rottou, commanding Dacca 
pror. batt. 

To the Cape.— Capt. Frith, horse artil- 
lery, extended time mouths, from 17tl» 
Sept. ; Lietit. Chambeis, btli N. I. 

To Sea —Lieut.col. H. ItnlaUt, mil. au- 
ditor general. — Capt. Jai. Al low, barrack 
master of Berliampore, ten months.— 
Capt. A. Ttotter, 13th N. 1., ten month*.' 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Govertwr general's Court. — 1 lie Mar- 
quis of Hastings will bold a levee on the 
ltjth of Jauuaty; another atinouncemaat 
.or Ihe same day, of a ball and sopptr lu 
celelu atioti ot her Majesty’s birth-day, to 
us in England is a melancholy echo. 

Mr. Seton't Monument . — In contton*- 
tioti of the proceedings related iu No. 42, 
we have to add that the Governor-geohtol 
warmly eutered into the views of the COtlj- 
mittee, and as one ot the most attached 
friends of the deceased, digued to toy 
that he would promote their object willl^ 
all his influence - : ■ 

Vol. viii. H 
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Miscellanies. — Jan. 15 The mer- 

chants of Calcutta gave a public dinner to 
the hon. C. M. Ricketts, Esq. member of 
council, on the occasion of his departure 
for Europe. 

Dec. 11. — We select a few prominent 
points in the General Orders issued on the 
embarkatiou of H.M .24th light dragoons 
for Europe, which records the “ high 
sense entertained by government of the. 
eminent character and distinguWhed ser- 
vices of that most excellent and meritori- 
ous corps, during a period of twenty two 
years which it has served under the pre- 
sidency of Bengal.” This regiment was, 
atone period of its employment in India, 
Dumbered the 27th light dragoons. Their 
services have beeu frequently recogniled 
and applauded in public documeuts. The 
remains of that gallant corps cariy to their 
native country a proud and lasting memo- 
rial of the steady discipline and undaunt- 
ed valour which it so nobly displayed on 
the plains ot Delily on the memorable 
day of Sept. 1803. His lordship in 
council considers it to be incumbent on 
him to make a special request to his Exc. 
= : - Ae aomuander-in-diief, to report to his 
tal highness the commander-iti-chief of 
his Majesty's forces the exalted repu- 
tation which has been invariably maiu- 
, tamed by his Majesty's 24th light dra- 
-f goons, during the whole period of its ser- 
vices in India. 


Sept. 16. — Was launched, from the yard 
7 of Mr. Thomas at Howrah, a beautitul 
■hip of 500 tons. She was uamed the 
- houisa, and in point of model aud strength 
.. la at least equal to the Junior Barretto, 
:/ built by the same geutleinau, aud will 
v awry a larger cargo in proportion to her 

<- -tannage. 

*' l Oct. 12. — 'Hie filth and stench which 
* annoy inhabitants and passengers in the 
nwrow streets and gullies of this “ city of 


continues to be the subject of 
- ganwsl complaint. The evil of such nui- 
i'- Wmces, and the danger which menaces the 
of the community, can he attested 
sf W medical gentlemen ; we hope those will 
' apply a remedy who have the power. 

; Saugor . — Dr. Dunlop has commenced 
W» arduous task at Saugor, by burning 
the long grass in the vicinity of the 
v, Utah and the bungclaw which was for- 
wstff used as a post-office. Between three 
jfiwl four hundred natives are employed, 
V," who considered the work a> commencing 
wflder the happiest omen ; for the devour- 
ing flames meeting in their rapid progress 
•itfi a small temple, in which stood a 
flgnre of Vishnu, divided to the right and 
J K leaving fhe ground immediately around 
f: llttrtoaehed : this circumstauce awaken- 
religious enthusiasm, and they 
l^oeep a ed on their labours with the ut- 
flioit ftiAttity. Notwithstanding the strict- 


est injunctions given to the labourers nqt 
to quit the stockaded enclosure during the 
night, two men had ventured out and fal- 
len victims to their temerity, being carried 
off by tigers. 

Foundation of the Church at Dum 
Dum. — Aug. 8, 1318. — The Lord Bisiiop 
of Calcutta laid the first stone of the 
chuich to be erected at Dum Dum, at the 
same time pronouncing a few words ap- 
propriate to the occasion. In the hollow 
of the stone seveial English and other 
coins weie deposited, and also a plate of 
brass bearing the following inscription. 

In Nomine Individvae Trinitatis 
Anno LVIIf. Georgii Tert. 
Britanniarvm Regis 
Pii Veuerandi svis Cari 

Qwm Rebvs Societatis Anglican® 

Apvd Indos Mercatvram Facientis 
Cvw Militaribvs 
Tvm Civilihvs Praesset 
Vir Symme Nobilis 
Franciscvs Marchio De Hastings 
Pacata Ncpavlia 

Mahrattis in Ditionera Britanuicam 
Redact is 
Vbique Felix 
Ecclesiae Dvindvmmensis 
Iaeta Svnt Fvndaraenta 
Svmptibvs Societatis 
Av'pic.mte Thomft 
Primo Sedis Calcvttensis Episc. 
Adiwaute Thoma Robertson 
• Piesbytero 
Faxit Spiritva Sanctvs 
Vt Hocce Opvs Ad Vberrimos 
Evangelii Frvctavs Redvnte 
Amen. 

On the Reverse . 

Thoma Hardwicke 
Cohort is Bombardariae Trib 
Castorvoi Dvuidvminens 
Praefecto 

Carolo Hay Campbell Gent. 
Casamn Militar Cv rat ore 
Arehitecto. 

The Bishop was attended by Co!. Hard- 
wicke, commanding at the station. Col. 
Grace, Major Hopper, Major Sealy, and 
the other officei-s, the Rev. Mr. Robertson 
the chaplain ofDuin Dum, and several of 
the clergy, together with some gentlemen 
from Calcutta. After the conclusion of 
the ceremony, the whole party returned 
to the Rev. Mr. Robertson’s, where seve- 
ral ladies joined them, and more than 30 
persons partook of an eh gain breakfast. 

Dec. 9. — Mr. Peter Lum>den, who lives 
in the neighbourhood of the Armenian 
church, having reproached a l.ookka-bur- 
darofhis, of the name of Kulloo, with 
having stolen tobacco, was so provoked by 
the insolent tone of his answers that bo 
gave him a slap; when the man most 
fiercely collared aud shook him. Aware, 
however, of the impropriety of his action, 
and afraid of the consequences, he was 


t 
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escaping, when seeing his master close at 
ill's heels, he again closed with him, and 
by violently thrusting his head between 
Mr. Lumsdeti's legs, hurled him down 
from a very high staircase. The injurious 
effect of this on a person of advanced age 
may be conceived. The servant has been 
secured. 

Operations for the Stone by a native 
Doctor i— Extract of a letter, dated Mut- 
tra, Oct. 13, 1818. — <( A native Hindoo 
doctor has performed a surgical operation 
here, in a very dexterous and able man- 
The other day, a boy of about 13 
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cal operations. I admire much the firm- 
ness and decision of the father of the 
boy, iu risking an operation of such deli- 
cacy and difficulty. The doctor, who is 
a little oldish man, (about 30 years,} was 
also quite confident of his abilities to per- 
form the operation.” 


ner. 

years of age, the sou of one of the bazar 
servants, had for a long time been afflict- 
ed with the stone, and was getting worse 
and worse daily. The father sent for a 
native doctor, who lives in one of the 
Burtpore villages iu the neighbourhood, 
and who had the reputation of having 
successfully cut for the stone several times. 
The man came, and after having ex- 
amined the boy, said that he would un- 
dertake to perform the operation, if 
it was sanctioned by the authority there ; 
and beiug assured that he might under- 
take the operation with perfect confi- 
dence, and that whatever might happen, 
no mischief should come to him, botli the 
father of the boy and the doctor went 
away pleased, and satisfied with the en- 
couragement they had received j return- 
ing the next morning. (12th Oct.) and re- 
porting that the operation had been per- 
formed successfully, and the boy relieved 
from the excruciating agony he had been 
in. The stone extracted was of the size 
of a small walnut, rough and jagged ; it 
had the appearance of a coarse freestone, 
with little fessures somewhat discoloured. 
It was extracted by what you would call 
a lateral operation, with no other instru- 
ment than a razor, a lancet, and a needle. 
The perineum was well rubbed with 
sweet oil, until it became quite soft and 
flexible ; so that the stone was seusibly 
perceivable to the touch, and by pressure 
through the anus, was brought to the point 
most convenient for making the incision ; 
but what seems most admirable , in this 
Wan's mode of operating, is, that he 
ffintrived to fix the stone, so that when 
tHb incision was large enough it forced 
it* way through the opening, without the 
palp of extracting by the forceps, &c. 
This is now the fourth day, and the buy 
is doing well, withont any appearance of 
fcvef. In twenty days, they say, the 
wound will be healed up, when he will 
be perfectly well : the diet prescribed is 
very low and simple. The doctor’s name 
is Nonsook Rov ; he lives at Kama in 
the Burtpore district, about 12 coss front 
Muttra ; be is of the Kait cast. The 
father of the boy is Manuck Chund, of 
the Kitters east. So you will see the Hin- 
doo* have no objection to perform surgi- 


Chinese Emigrants. — The Chinese, 
who formerly resided at this Presidency, 
were men of quiet and industrious habits, 
who were scarcely seen or heard, except 
in the performance of their professional 
duties ; hut for some time past a set 
of miscreants, of the most depraved cha- 
racter, have found their way hither from - 
Chiua, and seem to have taken up their - 
residence in Calcutta. These meu, w* •*; 
understand, are constantly gambling anf * 
in a state of ebriety ; and as they have 
no honest means of procuring money tq . 
gratify their propensities, they levy cwty 
tributions ou their industrious country^- 
men. Scarcely a session has occum^ 
during tile last two years, in which ChiM*v 
men have not been included iu the eaten# * 
dar. . 

Human habitations invade ;!. — Nov. iS^ 

. — At Gunda Tallao, in the division of » 
Mutchuah Bazar, a jackal which iit-% 
found its way into a dwelling, carried ok .< 
about two o'clock in the morning, dhitSf*5 
two children that were sleeping on e i tti fi lj-,}' 
side of their mother. She was diSttiilSw - 
by a tugging at her clothes, and got op) ti y 
ascertain the cause, when she missoiTin? '- 
infant of ten months old. She searctWt 
for it in vain, but, at daybreak, ;fnOn if 
it iu a ditch, about forty yards disturb 
from her but, the flesh entirely torn off} ... 
and a limb or two only remaining. 

Dec. 27 . — A letter from the vieinitydf 
the Sait Water Lake, states, that a tiger 
had, a few days before, strayed from thd 
sunderbunds or horn the jungles to tdw 
east of Balliaghaut, and passing through 
the villages of SourytoUah and Baugma- ; 
ree, entered Bale Coucliee, about mtiM : 
night of Saturday, and proceeded to *' 
village near Gourypore bridge, where hd - 
took up his quarters in a Bengalee’s hut* 
Alter be had selected his quarters, *bte ( 
looked about for food, and seized a ‘ 
man by the stomach and soon put an rod 
to her life. The terrified Bengalee, ml 
quitting It'S lint, had sufficient presence of 
mind to close Hie door, and immedintofy 
proceeded to Dum Dura, and reported- the ■ 
circumstance ; whereupon the offieerty 
with numbers of the men, repaired to tjt# > 
spot, which they found to be surrounded 
by the inhabitants of that and the neigh- 
bouring village*, to prevent the eseape of 
their formidable enemy. No time wag 
lost in the attack, which was vigorously 
commenced. A bail from Dr. Tkomfflt 
dispatched the tiger, to the great joy of 
the villagers. 

M 2 
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Projected Canal from Calcutta to 
Channel Creek . — The canal lately con- 
structed, from the east end of the Dtir- 
rdmtollah to the Sunderhunds, yields a 
rent of 14,000 Rs. per annum, and suf- 
ficiently proves that wmks of the kind 
are competent to yield a piofitable return 
for the capital expended on constructing 
them, the saute «s in Europe, 

Impressed with a persuasion tint. any 
capital expended in the construction of a 
canal connecting Calcutta with the lower 
parts of the river Hoogly or the Ganges 
to the eastward, by which the trade of 
India can be conveyed with safety to and 
from the capital, and sheltered from the 
weather, during the south - west and 
south-east monsoons, would amply repay 
itself ; the practicability of cutting a canal, 
by which the trade might be conveyed 
direct to the city, without rendering it 
necessary for the boats to enter the Uoog- 
ly, has been considered in detail. 

The present route of the boats to the 
Presidency, during the dry season, is 
d^ptn the Issaruutty to the village of Sib- 
sabafs, and thence onward to the Hoogly 
through the Hurdum Nullah, which opens 
tit® the river near Sooksangor. The boats 
from the mouth of the Hurdum have to 
contend against a strong southerly wiud, 
•pd the tides of the river, with very few 
places to shelter them from the weather } 
Bence they are subject to considerable de- 
in addition to the risk of loss. 

These inconveniences might be obviated 
iatwo ways, either by cutting a eanal 
(corn the neatest point of the Hurdum 
ftall&h direct to the east of Calcutta, or 
bf.cattiug a canal from the nearest point 
$(,tbe Issamutty. The distance from the 

S ait point of the Hurdum Nullah, is 
miles, and by passing down the Ja- 
il river, it will reduce the distance of 
WWdtobe cut to forty miles. The nearest 
pokt of the Issamutty is thirty miles. 

. Ia addition to the advantage to be gain- 
ed from the safe conveyance of the trade di- 
Ifct to the capital, without losing a siugle 
hy adverse weather, the inhabitants 
the city would at all times be supplied 
yiiih the puic Ganges water, and the 
shipping, instead of sending boats, as at 
•present, up to Hooghly for a supply of 
4beir wants, could obtain a fresh supply 
at the Presidency. 

The Issamutty, on entering the Hurdum, 
by the rapidity of its stream, clearly 
mows that the* height of its water is 
Sufficient to admit of a constant flow, 
and without having recourse to the rising 
the tides, to supply the canal cut from 
it to Calcutta. 

T|re, advantage which the trade would 
Jferlrg from its construction, would he 
a^cunty from exposure to the weather 
the open Hooghly, and the saving of a 
<Mdy of three Or four days by the tides. 


In proportion to these advantages would 
every boat pay for liberty to pass in the 
canal. 

The cutting of the canal, supposing it 
to be 40 miles in length, 90 feer in 
breadth at top, 30 at bottom, 21 feet in 
depth, and the ehowkah of 2 Id cubic 
cubits to be 1 R. 8 Ans*> would amouut to 
5,43,000. 

Tne purchase of the eround, supposing 
the bieadth 210 feet, so as to admit of 
a road-way on each side of 60 feet in 
bieadth, and the revenue beegah to be 
10 Rs., and allowing 20,000 rupees as the 
surplus purchase of ground near to Cal- 
cutta, would be 50,000. The cost Ql su- 
perintendence, at 500 rupee* per mensem, 
for three years 18,000. Making a total 
of 6,16,000. 

If the canal were to be cut the lesser 
distance of 30 miles from the nearest 
point of the Issamutty, it would then 
cost as follows ; cutting 4,48,500, ground 
37,500, superintendence 18,000, mak- 
ing a total of 5,04,000. • 

Supposing the contingencies are esti- 
mated to make the former expense to 
amount to 6,50,000, and the latter, 
5,50,000 ; a toll of <*),000 and 55,000 
would amply remunerate the outlay ; and 
this toll is now collected from Tolly’s 
nullah, which does not hold out to the 
public any of the advantages which the 
piojected canal does, and which in six 
months in the year, would yield the toll 
of three days on every boat conveying 
goods from the upper provinces. 

If the government were to undertake 
the work, the labour of their convicts 
would be adequate to construct the canal 
in the course of three or four years. 

It appears to have been ascertained, 
from the most intelligent of our pilots, 
that Lacam’s channel from seaward into 
Channel Creek is not nearly so safe ns 
the channel now navigated, and that there 
is a water communication between Chan- 
nel Creek and the New Anchorage. In 
discussing, therefore, the utility of a canal 
from Calcutta to Channel Creek, the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of navigating 
ships into it through Lacam’s Channel, 
becomes a totally separate question. A 
canal of the kind proposed, by opening a 
communication between the Presidency 
and Channel Creek, would admit of boats 
proceeding on to the New Anchorage 
through the creeks of Saugor Island, 
which are sufficiently deep to admit any 
description of boat, and almost any ship, 
ali hough too narrow to admit of ships 
navigating theie. The canal from the 
Hurdum nullah is allowed to be no other- 
wise connected with the cuttiug-of a ca- 
nal from Calcutta to Channel Creek, than 
that the former would supply water to the 
latter, and by keeping out the tides, with 
the assistance of sluice gates, fresh water 
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might be conveyed throughout the extent 
of country lying between Calcutta Channel 
Creel:, and ships proceeding to se.v wouM 
have little difficulty in obtaining fiesh 
water. It is moreover supposed that ships 
might also be loaded in the creeks of Sau- 
gor Island, as easily as in auy wet dock 
at home. One great use of the canal 
downwards would be that of enabling 
goods to be brought up from the ships 
duriug the latter end of the rains, when 
sloops often take twenty days, and some- 
times moje, to reach Calcutta, but if boats 
were employed instead of sloops the 
goods might be landed in Calcutta via 
the canal .— [Abstracted from Govt. Gaz . 
Non. 12.) 

Charges to the Grand Jury , and Pre- 
sentments . — Although we cannot report 
all the cases In the crimiual court, any 
more than we could find room to register 
all the charities or amusements, or striking 
manifestations of social virtue, which 
grow up aud unfold in the two branches 
of the European and native population, 
and in their respective propot tions con- 
tribute to form the character of the entire 
community ; yet we propose to extract 
from time to time such passages from the 
proceedings of the supreme court as may 
tend to exhibit the comparative state of 
society in the dependent territory ; and 
tq cQmbine the views of reflecting persons 
preseut, proceeding on incontestable facts. 

Oct. 26.— In the charge to the Graud 
Jury, by the Hon. Mr. Justice Mac- 
tiaghten, we find a train of remarks me- 
riting the deepest consideration. The 
first relates to the attempered graduation 
of the penal code, as far as a discretional y 
power is vested in the judge: 

“ His lordship then observed, that al- 
though some of the crimes were perpetrated 
beyoud the town of Calcutta, the state of 
the calendar did not afford any proof that 
offences had diminished. That during the 
period while his Lordship had sat on the 
bench in India, he had not concurred in 
the infliction of a capital puuishmeut for 
any crime less than murder ; but that, if 
offenders against the law should continue 
theiy depredations on society, it might be- 
come necessary, for the protection of pro- 
perty and the fruit9 of honest industry, 
to enforce the severest punishment of the 
law on persons convicted of burglary aud 
jobbery,” 

The nest observation directed to the 
jury mnst be venerated as the testimony 
of experience ; and though many will 
deny that it can have auy just application, 
if designed to moderate the flame of mis* 


J. 
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siouary zeal, others will think it is a piece 
of intelligence that ought not to be dis- 
regarded. 

“ His Lordship next noticed the great 
change which had taken place, within his 
own recollection, in the description and 
the character of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta ; aud observed, that there was great 
reason to believe that the change was not 
beneficial, and that the conduct and ha- 
bits of tlie natives had not been improved 
from their increased intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans. That respectable Hindoos were 
now accused of crimes which were for-' 
merly uuheard of, and that their morals 
and manners were much more licentious 
titan formerly : that those who were So- 
licitous of effecting a farther alteration fit 
tlie character of the natives, would dij 
well to labour with wisdom and cirdunpt . 
spectiou, for that every alteration is sot 
an improvement ; that when we estnnog 
improve matters, we should leave thesa ' 
as we find them ; and that thereforeeverjt 
attempt to introduce European eustmnjj 
among tlie natives should be well weijl 
and tlie consequences fully considered 
Nov. 6.— Tlie Graud Jury, in their pro, 
sentment to tlie Bench, say : - - 

“ The increase of crimes they conteM* •! 
to be beyond what ought to ho regarded *! ^ 

the natural result of tlie increasing 1 Wfdtfiw : 
luxury, and population of this dfMi 1: 

“ i t is their opinion that thert e*i«t% 
at tlie police office, a want of consider- 
ation for those who, frr.m public mMmR . 
won id he inclined to prosecute ; dnd iifln 
this crrctnnstqpce has extensive! opeffctSbtt 
in deterring individuals from giving^ ib- 
fnrmatfon of preferring complaints. The 
siate of the roads and drains during the 
last rainy season, was, ami indeed at the 
present moment continues to lie, such ha 
to be extremely detrimental to the health 
aud comfort of tlie inhabitants. 

« Tlie gram) jury do not propose to ani- 
madvert on topics which might be thought 
to bear invidiously on tlie conduct of par- 
ticu ar persons. They cannot, however, 
refrain from expressing tiieir opinion, 
that so long as the magistracy is composed 
of gentleman engaged in tlie active exer- 
cise of other professions, it is impossible 
to expect that a due propoition of ibelr 
time ami attention can be devoted to 
their magisterial duties.*' 

Jan. 14.— Mr. Justice Buffer Jcjivyrg^ 
the charge to tlie jury, in which Ue ad. 
verted to offences committed by native 
officers of the police in abuse of tlJeir 
power. 

“ Besides the cases mentioned in thecar 
leudar, he feared theie were other of- 
feuces frequently committed, but which 
he did not remember, since he had bee^t. 
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in this country, had ever been brought 
forward to the notice of grand juries. 
His lordship said he alluded to offences by 
cbokedars, and other native officers of 
the police, and that be feared there 
were constant instances of extortion by 
them, and of arrests or threats of ar- 
resting innocent persons for the purpose 
of private gain or of revenge. That the 
natives of this country appeared to be 30 
strongly impressed with the idea that 
every person entrusted with power would 
make use of it for his own private pur- 
poses, that not only did the frequency of 
the offence become probable, but people 
were pi evented from making complaints 
to the magistrates themselves, from the 
fear of bringing down the further ven- 
geance of the officer without obtaining 
relief. His lordship said, he concluded 
the magistrates themselves sometimes 
punished their officers for these offences, 
but that he should have been glad if 
some of the more serious cases were pro- 
secuted in that court, so that the punish- 
ment might be more public, and that the 
% M » tly»a and native officers might know, 
v S0*4m0re generally fge), than his lordship 
i heHerad they did at present, that both 
S' tlW court and the magistrates would al- 
; ways endeavour to cheek to the utmost 
” eefet^fdbuse of power, though they would 
} be e&Cious in discouraging the activity 
[ awf Vigilance of officers, when exercised 
” h» a faithful and well intentioned dis- 
Charge of their duty.” 

»; Attempt at Robbery.— A daring attempt 

WSB made by a coolie, on Thursday, Dec. 
I* 24, to rob a gentleman’s palanquin, staud- 
|, farat the door of the Hi itisif gallery in the 
' lJ|Mt fla*Ar In the palanquip was a box, 
CMtaining, m cash, and notes, to the ra- 
pfM of betweeu three and four thousand 
ft&M, vrtiieh the robber had succeeded in 
o«t at the opposite door to that at 
i W#tch the bearers were sitting, and bad 
|lig»l i* iri-his basket ready to take away, 
St when the bearers, hearing a noise, got up, 
thinking it was their roaster ; upon which 
; tb* thief dropped the box and ruu away. 

V He was immediately pursued, aud taken 

t. to Ae police. 

Attempt at Forgery.— lb person of gen- 

V tael appearance, calling himself a lieu- 
tenant in the 21st dragoons, dressed in a 
raitftary surtout and wearing mustachios, 
introduced himself a few days ago to the 
btadof one of the principal agency houses 
lathi* city, and presented a draft pur- 
porting to be drawn upon tbe Arm of the 
respectable house of Newton, Gordon, and 
Co., Madeira. The draff, however, was 
touched in terms which plainly evinced 

i that it had not been drawn by a member 
of MP commercial house, added to which, 

- atopmof of the literary acquirements of 
thV pOtiun who presented it, the word 
■otih* In- the body of the draft, was 


spelt “ some." Tire imposture was con- 
sequently detected at the first glance, and 
the impostor coolly but peremptorily 
shewn the door, and desired to make the 
most rapid exit lie could ; a much more 
tranquil one than circumstances might 
have led him to expect, and which it is 
hoped will prove a warning to him. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Loss of the General Brown. 

Jan. — Letters from Bimlipatam an- 
nounce the loss of the ship Gen. Brown, 
Capt. Bingham, from this port, ou the 
Sanpatilly rocks. 

Tnis vessel being destined to touch 
at Bimlipatam, on her way down the 
coast, the commander had determined on 
going inside them, where there is a fair 
chanuet and regular soundings, chiefly 
with a view to be able to make out the 
land the more distinctly, and avoid the 
risk of running by the port. The crew 
and passengers were saved in the boats. 

Arrivals. — Jan. 2. — Martha, Hoare, 
from London, 19th May, 

June. 4. T. Maughan, from Greenock, 
21st July. 

12. Brilliant, Term, from London, 23d 
July; Caledonia, Wales, from London, 
13th June, aud Mauritius, 15th Nov. 

Departures. — Dec. 31. — LadyCampbell, 
Marquis, for London. 

Jail. 1. — Westmoreland. Cape, for Hull. 

2. Phoenix, Thompson, for Madras and 
London, £ - 

3. Hippoiyta, Hill, for Malta. 

13. Hyperion, Galloway, for London. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 36.— Tbe lady of T. E. Monsell, 
Esq. civil servant, of a daughter. . . . Dec. 

23, at Cawnpore, Mrs. W. DicksoD. ... 

24, at Cawnpore, the lady of J. Meik, 
Esq. superintending surgeon, of a daughter. 
.... Same day, at Chanleah factory, zil- 
lah Jessore, Madam Verploegh, of a sou. 
.. ..Jan. 1, Mrs. B. Barber, jun. of a son. 
. . .'. 4, at Chaudernagore, the lady of 
Lieut. R. K. Erskine, of a daughter. ... 5, 
the lady of D. Darling, Esq. assist, surg. 
of a son. ...7, in Tank-square, the lady 
of J. W. Taylor, Esq. of a son. . . . Same 
day, at Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. 

D. Me. Leod, engineers, of a son 10, 

Mrs. Martin, wife of Seij.maj. Martin, 
H. M.tfth light drag, of a daughter.... 
15, on tbe river, the lady of J. Clark, 
Esq. of son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 12— At Cawnpore, Capt. J. Fer- 
ris, artillery, commissary of ordnance, to 
Miss C. B. Neate, third daughter of the 
late Maj. R. Neate, H. M. 57th foot.. .* 
26, at the cathedral, J. H. D’Oyly, Esq. 
civil service, to Miss C. Thompson.. 
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Jan. 1, at the resideuce of the Governor 
of Serampoor, A. Schaffalitzky de Muck- 

adell, Esq. to Miss K. Banken 3, at 

the cathedral, Mr. W. Soubise, to Miss 
F, Warn. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 11. — At Sumbulpore, in Bengal, 
Lieut. J. Douglas, 4th reg. of N.I. aged 21, 
the only son of Admiral J T. Douglas. . . . 
31, at Marzipore, Lieut.col. B. H. Kelly 
civil service; son and last surviving child, 
of H. Kelly, barrister at law, author of 
“ False Delicacy,” &c. This distinguish- 
ed and meritorious officer had served 38 
years in India, without visiting his native 
couptry ; his merits were duly appreciated 
by the government, having for the last 12 
years been actively employed in tlie inte- 
rior of Hindustan, and commanded at 

Delhi, Muttra, Stc A 'on. 18, at the 

General Hospital, Mr. F. L. Richards, of 
the country service. . . . 26, at sea, Mr. J. 
Austice, midshipman of the ship Portlier. 
.... 28, Lieut. Kane, royal art. . . . 30, at 
Dacca, Mr. R. Smith, late of Teljooree, 
near Furreedpore, district of Dacca Je- 
lalpore, aged 70 years, 40 of which he 
spent iu Bengal.. .. Dec. 7, at Monghyr. 

Maj.gen. J. Macgregor, B. C 13, at 

Berhampore, Mr. A.G. Chapel, merchant 
.... 18, in. Fort William, at the quarters 
of Capt. Dawes, barrack master, Ens. W. 
C. Jones, engineers. ... 19, on his journey 
from Calcutta to Delhi, E. Law, Esq. civil 

service. . ..Jan. 1, Mr. N. Bernard 

Same day, Henry, infant son of Mr. Bar- 
ber, jun 2, Mrs. V. Johannes.. ..4, * 

at the house of W. Poe, Esq. in Garden 
Reach, the lady of — Harrington, Madras 
civil service. ... 6, the infant son of D. 
Darling, Esq. assist. surg.. ... 11, Mr. J. 
Murray, head accountant at the stamp Of- 
fice.. . . at Barrackpore, Lieut. C. Ellison, 

22d N. 1 Lieutxol. R. Gaban, B. 

N. C. 


MADRAS. 

CIVIL appointments. 

M aj. T- F. De Havillaud, to be assessor 
and civil engineer for the town assessment. 

Mr. J. H. D. Ogilvie, 3d judge of court 
of Sadder and Foujdarry Adawlut. 

Mr. B. Maconochie, mint master. 

Mr. J. Cochrane, 1st member of board 
of revenue. 

Mr. W. Wayte, second do. 

Mr. G. Strattou, third do. 

Mr.F.V. stonehouse, assist, to register 
of Zillah court at Bellary. 

Mr. B. Nelson, assist, to collector and 
magistrate of Salem. 

Mr. W. H. Parry, assist, to collector 
and magistrate of Bell ary. 

Mr. J. Clulow, assist, to collector and 
magistrate of Rajahmundry. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. H. Fullerton, engineers, to he 
civil engineer ; Lieut. V. Mountford, 6th 
N. I., to act as assistant surveyor general, 
vice Riddell, deceased, until further orders; 

Madras European Regt. — Capt. W. G. 
Waugh, to be najot ; Capt.lieut. C. 
Forbes, to be captain ; aud Lieut. J. S. 
Spankie, to be captaiu iieut. 

Nagpore Subsidiary Force. — Lieut .col. 

H. S. Scott, 1st N.I., to command ; Capt. 

W. Jolly, 4th N. I., to be a?si»t.adj.gm;. 
Lieut. A. Stewart, 16th N. 1 , to be assist,. , 
qr.mast.geu. ; Lieut. (Brev.eapt.) - W, ; 
Isaack, 13th N. I., to he Persian into*.. ;• 
prefer to the officer commandiug ; I.ieut, . 
(Brev.eapt.) E. Hindly, 5th N.C., to h*p / 
paymaster ; Lieut. (Brevxapt.) J . 8. Span-. if 
kie. Mail. Europ.reg., to be postmaster^, , 
Capt.lieut. B. Mackintosh, artillery, to mitg 
commissary of stores; Lieut. A. Aadefa^;”' 
son, engineers, to be superintending 
gineer. • 'ggjgii'" 

The undermentioned officers nre.fM^ 
mitted to place themselves under the IllMc) 
mediate orders of the resident at Nagpognp.' v 
with a view to their employment hi llljfel j 
highness the Rajah’s regular sen**, 

Capt. J. Lucas, 17th N. I. ; Lient. (J? 
capt.) W. Gordon, 2d N. 1. ; Ur— 

James, 7th N. C. ; Lient. W. K. 1 
20th N. 1. ; Lieut. J. Cameron, 12 
Lieut. W. Hamilton, 4th N. 
sist.surg. J. Wylig- ■ ./tldiM 

7th N.I — Cornet A.W*tkiwi, I tpl» 

lufantry^ — ?8en. Maj. J, .IMSgl 
to be lieut.col,; Maj. Jg 
be lieuUoi, ,. ! , i ... 

17 N.%r~8k re. Capt. G.bn Wto ** . 

be major • &pt.lignL.W. l PfiqheHsK^W 1 - , 
captain; and Lieut. (Href XPpLi ::*!#» *\J 
O’Donogue to be capt.lieut. « «• 

18 N.I Capt-lieut. J. T. 9wgp*» tohtu . 

capt.; Sen. Lieut. (Brev.eapt.) 

queen, to be capt; Sen. CapR.1 Wd •#»' 
Jones, to be maj.; Lieut. (llrevxapLJ : 

C. Donne, to be capt.lieut. o; - a 

The undermentioned officers hast® JP**. 
turned to their duty, by pfirjjitofliPI / 
the hon. rouvtof directors, without |mMM. 
judiee to their rank : Lieut. (Brevxn^Jj^S 
A. H. Johnstone, 6th N. C., and 
M'Pherson, 25th N. I. -*«• t 

6th N. C . — Sen, Maj. H. Slant,, ft ] 
lieutxol.; Sen. Capt. (Brev.ingj» >.X_, 
Dickson, C. B., to be mqj. ; CapMMMjT 
J. Smith, to be rapt, j Lieut. (Breve*, 

A. Scott, to be lieut. ; and CotnesA. 

Russell to be lieut. 

Removal* and yip pent menSt , — r: JH 
gen. aud Lieut.col. C. Rumley, frngtfl , 

7th to the 5th L. C. ; Lieuuwl. T. NMMMr 
from the 6th to the 7 th L- C ; Wv 14,1*1, 

H. Muut, posted to 6th L. C. 

A. Grant, C. B., from the 17th to the 
20th; Lieutxol. J. D. QieredtIB, 
to the 17th reg.; Li eoWbfs C. 
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from the 7th to the 13th reg. ; Lieat.col. 
J. Prendergasl, posted to the 7th leg. ; 
Maj. \V. Preston, from the 1st to the 2d 
bat. ; 17 N. I. ; Maj. G. L. Wahab, posted 
to t!te 1st bat. 17th N. I. 

Lieui. W. H. Rowley, 9th N.T, is at- 
tached to the corps of pioneers. 

Lieut.col. Dalrvmple, to he a general 
prize agent to the army of the Deccan. 

Cornet H. M. Elliot, H.M. 2>»h Lt.drag. 
to be aid de-camp to the rt. hou. the go- 
Ternor. 

Nov. 10. — Capt. J. T. Trewman, 22d 
N.I. to be quait.masU of biigade in My- 


Lieut. H. White, 7th N. I., to be quart, 
toast. of brigade in the ccntie division, 
Hpd Capt. E. Wailace, 2d N.C., to act 
doriug hia absence. 

Lieut. T. H. Monk, l&th N.I, to be 
adj* to 1st bat. of that corps. 

Lieut. C. Boldero, 12th N.I, to be adj. 
to.-the 1st bat. of that corps. 

Lieut. J. Crokatt, 20th N.I., to be adj. 
to rifle coips. 

Lieut. A. Calder of the Madras Euro, 
teg** to beqr.mast.aud interp. to the ride 




-V^^katvT. Watson, 4th N.I, to be assist, 
if to the field force in the Dooab 

£ trader Brir ^rn. Pritfler. 
f Lieut. J. Watkins, 5th N.C., to be adj. 
V ' td that corps. 

>i _ j. Lieot. A. Watkins, 7th N.C., to be qr. 
mast, to that corps. 

-V ' Lieut. W. Stewart, Mad. Euro, reg., to 
" qr.tnast. to that corps. 

. IstN.C.Seu. Lieut, (brev.capt) St. John 
i?- : Blacker, to be capt.lieut., and Sen. comet 
; ^K.'t’aris, to be lieut. 

Artillery. — Seu.licut. fireworker J. M. 
iJLnr. tobe lieut. 

®Vl6i4. Enro. Reg, — Capt. (brev.maj.) G. 

„tobe maj. ; capt-lieut. J. S. Spati- 
be Capt. ; and Lieut. B. Hooper, 

„,C; -.a.-- — dpt.Ueut. 

IJ-'W- tr ■ -i 

©, O. BY THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 

& ^Removals. — Surg. M.Cordiner from the 
.the 8th reg. — Surg. J. Cooke from 
\j »W«th to the 2d. — Assist. surg. J. Wool- 
cottfrom the 2d to tire 13th. — Assist. surg. 
I?- ' Q; Bock e from tlie 13th to tiie 8th. — Lieut. 

Ctrl. Frith to retain the command of the 
I, 1st. bat. 17th reg., until relieved by Lieut. 

nL M*Douall.— Cornet G. Sandys reinov- 
* ed from the 1st to the 6th Lt.Cav., iu 
which corps he will rank next below Cor- 
“• fret W. Barlow.— Lieut. (brev.capt.) W. 
Isaaks, 13th reg. removed from the 3d to 
his own corps. — Lieut. W. Bradford, 18th 
Kg. removed from the 17th to his own 
■ 

„ E. Osborn, 2d N.I., to be brig. 
gnr>_.# troops in Mysore, and Capt, A. 
French, 5th N.I, to be brig.maj. to troops 
Stfeprtiwia division of the army. 


16th N.I.— Capt.lieut. J. A. Say to be 
capt. ; sen. Lieut. A. Stewart to be capt. ; 
and Lieut. R. Simpson to be capt.lieut. 

1 7 til N.I. — Lieut. J. Glass is permitted 
to place himself under the imm.ediate #r- 
deis of the resident at Hyderabad, with a 
view to his iinployment in theteguiar sei- 
vice of the Soobudar of the Deccan. 

Dec. 5.— Assist. surg. W. Hardy and D. 
Brarkeiiridge to place tlicinsel'es under 
tlie outers of the supeiintend.surg. of the 
Hyderabad subsidiai y foi ce. 

Dec. 23. — Lieut. W.Strahan, 19th N.L, 
to be assist. qr.mast.gen. with the troops 
seiving in the Poonah division, and Lieut. 
W. N. Burns, 7th N.L, to be field assjst.qr. 
mast.gtn. with the Hydeiabad subsidiary 
foiee. 

Lieut. T. Bennett, of the art., to beqr. 
mast, to 1st bat., and Lieut. A. Ciawford, 
to be adj. to the 2tl bat. of tiiat corps. 

Corout A. M. Campbell, 7th N.C., to 
be adj. to cav. recruiting depot. 

Ens. J. J. Underwood, to fake charge 
of the superintending engineer’s depait- 
ntent ill centre division. 

Lieut. E. J. Johnson, 3d N.J., to act as 
assist. qr.mast.gen. of the armj. 

Artillery. — Sen. lieut. fireworker H. G. 
Polwbele to be lieut. 

FURLOUGHS TO F.UROFE. 

Lieut, (brev.capt ) R. Woolf, 6th N.I. 

L'Cut. (bier.uapt.) S.l. Hodgson, 2d N.I 

Mai. H. Yarde, Carnatic Eur. Vat. bat. 

Lieut. W. Williamson, 3d N.L, on sick 
cet tificate. 

Nov. 3. Lieut. J. Cursham, Mad: 
Euiop. rest. 

Dec. 2tl. Capt. J. Mackintosh,engineers, 
three years. 

Lieut. C. M. B. Johnston, 20th N.I. 
three years. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Lieut. W. K. Ritchie, 20th N.I, to 
Bombay and eventually to sea, for recovery 
of health. 

Mr. Surg. W. Fallowfirid, gariistjn of 
Bangalore, totisit tlie presidency on leave 
of absence for two mouths. 

Leave to proceed to Bengal, granted to 
Mr. Surg. C. Rogers, is cancelled at his 
request. 


LOCAL AND FBOVINCIAL. 

Jan. 1. — J. Hodgson, Esq. took his seat 
as a member of council at Fort St. George,, 
under a salute of 15 guns from the fort 
battery. 

Sept. 23. — A grand match at cricket 
was played between a party of gentlemen 
of the public school and a party of gen- 
tlemen of Madras and its viemity. The. 
hopes of both parties of a well contested 
game were disappointed, as the match, 
was won by the gentlemen of the schools 
in one inning, by several runs. An ap- . 
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propriate entertainment was prepared in 6th reg. N. I. of a daughter. . . . 21, the 
a spacious tent, and the day passed in lady of J. G. Paste, Esq. of a daughter, 
cordiality and merriment. A subscription .... Same day, the lady of Lieut^ol. Rose, 
was opened for promoting similar social 1st batt. 14th N. I. of a sou. • . .Same day, 
meetiugs. at Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. G. Beomsa, 

Jan. A short time since we com- artillery, of a daughter. ... 27, Mrs* J. 

plained of dulness of Madras ; but with Savage, of a daughter. ... 28, at Cudda- 
the cold weather the faculties of amuse- lore, the lady of E. W. Stevenson, Esq. 
ment seem to have returned with double of a son.. .. Jan. 4, at Madras, the lady 
vigour. At present, balls and parties fol- of H. Lord, Esq. of a son. 
low each other in almost constant sue- Marriages. 


cession. We are not inclined to croak, but 
we cannot help fearing that the gaieties 
vre hear of may be a little too violent and 
a little too frequent to be lasting.— 
(Mad. Cour.J 

Jan. 1 i.— . A splendid entertainment was 
given to his Exc. Sir Thos. Hislop, by 
Col. Muufo and the officers of the late 
army of the Deccan, at the Pantheon, the 
theatre being appropriated to the ball ; 
supper was laid in tents. The grounds and 
buildings were illuminated. The name of 
Mahidpoor was seen iu a conspicuous part 
of the dress of many of the ladies ; and 
among the transparencies was a represen- 
tation of the battle. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals.— Dec. 31.— H. C. ship War- 
ren Hastings, Capt. Larkins, from Cal- 
cutta 25th, homeward-bound. Passen- 
gers : for this presidency. Lady Gordon, 
Mrs. Mosse, Mrs. Brumgartb, Sir J. Gor- 
don, Mr. Floyer, Capt. Fox 30th foot, 
Capt. Mosse royal Scots, Lieut. Stojle 
ditto, Ensign Stoyle ditto, and Ensign 
Williamson, — For Europe : Mr. S. Bird, 
Mr. Geo. Snttie, and Mrs. Irrin. 

Jan. 9.— H. C. ship General Hewitt, 
Capt. Cameron, from Narsapoor 7th Inst. 

10. — H. C. ship Lord Keith, Capt. Free- 
man, from Calcutta 24th Dec. 

11. — General Palmer, Peart, from Cal- 
cutta 22d Dec. Passengers : Capt, Tru- 
scott, R. N. and Mr. Martin. 

19. — The post-office packet Ajax, from 
England 19th Ang., Madefta 11th Sept., 
and the Cape 25th Nov. Passengers: 
Mrs. E. Traveller, Rev. J. G. F* Spercl)- 
sneider, Mr. C. Traveller, Mr. Richards, 
Mr.T. M. Lewin, writer, Mr.J. Fraser, 
cadet, Mr. G. C. Whitlock, Mr. C. Far- 
ren, Mr. J. Anderson, and Mr.W. Atthen. 

Waterloo, Hepburn, from Loudon 23d 
May, Manilla 6th, and Malacca 27th Dec. 

Departure.-— Jan. 5. — Europe, Ashton, 
for England. 

BIRTHS. 

Kev. 30.— At Madras, the lady of tfce 
Rev. E. Vaughan, of a son. . . . Dee. I, at 
Pertaubghur, the lady of Lieut. J. Read, 
1st batt. 12th N. L of a daughter..,. 11. 
at Near Town, Cuddalore, Mrs. M. C. 
VaodeHaweo, of a daughter. . ..20, at 
EUore, the lady of Capt. C. De Carteret, 
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Dee. 19. — At Trlchinopoly, Mr. W. 
Grant, conductor of ordnance, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr. G. Gibson, coni' 
ductor of ordnance. ... 30, at VYaltair, 
near Vizagapatam, H. Montgomerie, Estj. 
civil service, to Jane, eldest daughter df 
Maj.gen. Rumley, commanding the north- 
ern division. . . . Sameday, and same plac*, 
B. Droz, Esq. Madras civil service, to' 
Matilda, seventh danghter of the late Mtj., ; 
geB. Wahab, Madras estab. ' 7 , . 'I' ■ 


DEATHS. , - 

Dec. 12.— At Jaulnab, an untimely vic- 
tim to the jungle fever, J. C. Bose, Esq. 

aged 21 24, Mr. W. Grant, conductor 

of ordnance 25, in Brig-gen. Prialeris 


camp, at Cowzelgby, of the epidemfe ^. ( 
Capt. J. Stone, light company, 53* 
attached to H. M. flank bat... ..Jos £,4 
at St. Thom!;, Mr. W. Barrett, MHMfttiii 
late Col. Barrett. • 


BOMBAY. . 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


— ; v, 

Dec. 4.— Capt. W. Here, 
to be brig.maj. "* - 


FURLOUGHS. 

Dec. 7 . — To England. — Assist.snrg. j[«y , 
Mitchell, three years/ *' 

To Sea.— Capt. H. A. Hervey, 7th N.r. 
barrack master in northern Guzerat, six 
months. 

To the Presidency.— Maj.gen. E 

Lawrence, commanding in province otj 
Gnzerat, one month.— Lieut. col. Itnhwk» 
C.B., extended to 20th inst. ; 

To Bushire. — Capt. R. Harrison, fitter. 
N.I., extended to the end of March s 


LOCiL AND PROVINCIAL. V* ^ 

Launch of the Malabar .— On the ? 

f Dec. 20, the Malabar of 74 jHgSkfa 
unt for His Majesty's navy, 
ut of the upper Duncan dock. Th e 
era of her frame and the plankiiw^J^^pi 
ut- board are on the old plan ; 
he new system, all the openings of WPr . * 
imbers are filled in and caulked, "Wt j 
ecome, exclusive of the outside 
erfect cistern below the Wfobt of ' * 
rlop deck ; and oa tire tillbct vf - 

pace, in lieu of planking or deling, 
jrmcrly, riders, or frame bends, 

Yol. VIII. N 
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secured diagonally to tlje ship’s frame, 
from the keelson to the lower gun-deck, 
distant longitudinally from each other 
about seven feet, between which are fas- 
tened two tiers of truss timbers nearly at 
the angle of 45°. On the gun and upper 
decks, truss planks are fastened between 
the ports for counteracting the invariable 
tendency of a ship to arch or hog. The 
plan of shelf pieces and thick waterways, 
as improved by Mr. Seppings, by intiodu- 
cing additional fastenings of circular dow- 
els for attaching the ends of the beams 
1 thereto, has been adopted ; to which iron 
knees will be added, for securing the 
beams to the ship’s side, on her arrival In 
England. The dimensions of the Malabar 
are, length on gun deck 174 feet 3§ inches ; 
keel for tonnage 143 f. 5 i. v breadth, ex- 
treme 47 f. 5 i. ; depth in her hold 19 f. 

burthen in tons 1715. We con- 
fidently believe, that for goodness and 
durability of material, and for neatness 
and efficiency of workmanship, this ship 
trill be equalled by few and excelled by 
y nfrfie ; and will be another proud instance 
i *'Of what can be effected by the artificers of 
ifclia, when their labours are directed by 
£ Swleh talent as distinguishes our venerable 
v, gilder, Jamsetjce Bomanjee, aided by 
me joint superintendence of that able 
?■ officer, Mr. G. Seaton, the king's archi- 
H tect at this pr esidency. The keel of ano- 
£ 'Mierline of battle ship, the Ganges, will 
J r.toe immediately laid on the same blocks 
!*: ‘from whence tlie Malabar was floated, 

• intended to he an 84 ; which will be 20 
: 'l ■ feet. lunger, and 500 tons laiger than the 

pNjMUttbw . — (Bombay Courier, Jaa. 2.) 
a ‘ 

■ ,MieceUanies . — The manufacture of Ka- 
eidoicopcs proceeds most rapid!), and 
are informed that some thousands of 
hive been made, aud sent into the 
a ; some of tKe older natives pro- 
to recollect a, toy of the same kind 
Very commou in Surat about 50 
.pairs ago. 

A'oo. 28. — An exceeding horrible union 
of worrier wiib robbery was committed 
~ou the body of Edulgee Ockerj re, a Parsec 
boy of the age of 10 years. It appears 
tltM the boy bad been sent as usual to 
kehool, but in compliance with au absurd 
chstom of wearing all their ornaments on 
tbp Himloo festival of the DeevaJy, he had 
been dressed out with a chain aud bau- 

• gtpSi wortii about three bund red rupees, 
‘•dd that be bad been waylaid and con- 

f- coaled dp ring the day, for the alarm had 
become general when* be did not return 
Jwtne at the usual time, and people were 
*di*P»tched in alt directions to search, as 
.'■tpcpicion was already afloat. On the 
’-**** morning, b awe vi r, the body was 
1WW ! tip in tlie public road near .Ma- 
*S*jee* bill in a shock ini; state, several 
wpundj had been inflicted about theucck. 



and besides having the tongue cut out it 
was indecently mutilated. 

Spasmodic Cholera. — A letter received 
this morning from Hoobly, General 
Priuler’s force, mentions, that in three 
days, two officers and upwards of 100 
Europeans were carried off by the cholera. 
During tlie last week, the number of 
fresh cases daily on this island, has some- 
what increased. ( Bomh.Cour ., Dec. 19.) 

SHIPPING 1NTF.LLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, Dec. 1 6th.-- Cornwall, C. 
Harris, fiom Madras 16th Nov. Cochin 
1st Dec. and Calicut 3d Dee. — Passen- 
gers ; Mrs. Briggs and children. Rev. TV. 
B. Williams, Lieut. E. F. Munro. 

22. — Ship Kaikusroo, Capt. John Kid- 
dle, from Manilla, 7tl> Oct. Malacca 11th 
Nov. — Passenger ; W. Cotgrave, Esq. It. N. 

26. — Lowjee Family, Seton, from China, 
31st Oct. — Passengers ; Lieut. Thompson, 
18tli N.I., Doctor Armstrong, Bombay 
medicalestab., Mr. Honner, free mariner. 

Departures, Dec. 11. — -Timandra, Bai- 
gvie, to London Passengers, Lieut. Low- 

ry, Mr. Hood. 

28. — H. C. Extra si.ip Fairiie, Capt. 
Ward, for Teilichery and London. — Pas- 
sengers; Maj.gen. Lawrence, Capt. Gor- 
don, Capt. Ramsay, H. M. 47th regt. 
Thos. White, Esq. C. S., aud Lady Mis. 
Taylor and children. 

29 — Angelica, Crawford, for Mauri- 
tius. — Passenger ; F.V. Smith, H.M. 89th. 

31. — Ann, Riddork, from China, 31 
Nov. 


DEATH. 

Dec. 19. — At ids brother's house at 
Colaba, Lieut.col. Wm. Boye of this 
establishment. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE DECKAN. 

LOCAL. AND PROVINCIAL. 

Amusements "of the Camp. —Extract 
letter to the editor of the Bombay Cou- 
• ie«, uatctfNov. 18. “ Although we are at 
present eucamped on a barren plain, we 
still continue to be in very good health, 
and to enjoy ourselves in every other res- 
pect as far as circumstances will admit. 
Amongst other amusements there is a race- 
course here,- and as we have the Fattier 
of the Madras turf with us, we have 
some capital amusement in that way, as 
seldom a day passes that we have not a 
race of some description, when a great 
deal of science is displayed by the riders, 
with are almost always officers of known 
excellence in that wav. 

“ We have also a weekly hunt here; and 
had you the good fortune to be present at 
one day’s sport with its, 1 am convinced 
you would allow, that tlie Bobbry Hunt, 
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formerly so modi talked of, was not to 
be compared to ours ; for ivhat with dogs 
of all descriptions, spears, clubs, and 
various other missile weapons, the jack- 
alls and foxes are so frightened that 
there is uotv scarce one to be seen iu the 
neighbourhood ; however, as there is a 
good tiffin after our return, with a plenti- 
ful supply of beer and brandy shrub, it 
in some measure compensates for the 
want of other sport. Ou the 1 1th we re- 
ceived a great additiou to our society by 
the arrival of his Majesty’s (!7th rcgt. un- 
der command of Col. Huskisson, who 
has since taken the command iu K.tn- 
dcish." 


NATIVE POWERS. 

Court or indore. 

Holkar has remored his court from 
Rampoora to Indore, the ancient capital 
of liis dominions. — ( Calcutta Journ. 
Dec. I.) 


CEYLON. 

Pol itical — Official. 

Sept. 15. — The commander of the 
forces directs that the woik constructing 
at Paranagam iu Ou'ii, and intended 
to be a permanent post, shall be called 
fort Macdonald, in commemoration of 
the gallant defence made by Maj. Mac- 
donald near that place iu Eeb. and March 
1818. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Hy. Byrue, of the inner temple, Esq. 
Puisne justice of the supreme court. 

David Stark, Esq. collector of the dis- 
trict of Matura. 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. agent of go 
vermnent in the Kandyau provinces of 
Saffragain. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND PROMO- 
TIONS. 

Oct. 28. — Lieut.col. Brunt, 83d reg. 
to be commandant of Colombo. Not to 
affect Brigadier Sliuldhara’s exclusive 
command of the Bengal auxiliary tioops. 

Nov. 4.— 73d., leg. Lieut. T. Wright 
to be Capt. I Ens. W. H. Butler to be 
Lieut, j J. Coane, gent, to be Ens. 

1st Ceylon reg.— J. Page, gent, to be 2d 
Lieut. 

REVOLT IN KANDY. 

Official— Published in Ceylon. 

Abstract G.O. dated Kandy, 28</i Oct. 
—The power of the British government 
being now generally acknowledged iu the 
Kandyan provinces, the commander of 
the forces is euabled to commence on a 
gradual return to the presidency of Fort 
St. George of the native troops sent to 
his assistance in the -early part of this 


year, and he seizes with pleasure the op' 
portuiiity of marking his seuse of the 
zeal and intelligence displayed by tbe offi- 
cers and soldiers of this force during Ibe 
period of their service in Ceylon, The 
order then directs the five companies of 
the 7th Madras N. I. to embark at Ma- 
uaar, anddistinrtly thanks Captains Jack- 
son and Hardy of that corps. 

Abstract' (1- 0., dated Kandy, 10/A 
Nov. — Lieut.col. Hardy, dep.qr.mast. 
gen., having returned to Kauiiy from a 
continual series of fatiguing exertion* In 
the provinces of Doombera, Lagnlla, and 
part of Biutenne, commencing ou the 29th 
of Sept, and pursued witii praiseworthy 
aidour under exp&sure to every incle- 
mency, and through a country little 
known, the commander of the forcta 
performs but his duty in publicly nrkuuvy- 
iedging tbe services of that able officer, , 
and of Maj. Coane, the late lamented ' 
Capt. Glenholm, Capt. Dobbin, aad.ll.e 4> 
other officers, non commissioned officers, jjf 
nnd soldiers, who have lately served under 
the Lieut.col’s command in the province* - 
above-mentioned, which have in the HKfct 
material degree tended to the great end ^ 
now accomplished, tile suppression of tk# » 
rebellion, by securing the persons oLUs | 

leadeis and promoters. To tbe Mrffe"--* 

end have been most judiciously di rected ’ 
tiie exertions of the troops 
and Wallapana, and which havelifi*WifoJ 
tended by the capture or surrender 
tbe leaders of insurrection iu that qaartjy, .f 
excepting Kiwulgedera Moliottalle. Jwk 
Lieut.-gen. requests Maj. Maop«MW« 
Capt. Cleather, Capt. Creagh (8fitb 
Lieut. Raymond, Lieut. Burns, wUb Up 
other officers and men who have been 
engaged in this service, to accept liis cor- . 

dial thauks. The soldier-like conduct 

of the detachment of the royal artllltfj, 
commanded by Capt. Kettleweli, front 
the rommencement of the insurrection, , 
demands the particular notice of the com- 
mander of the forces ; from tiie nature Of 
tin- warfare the officers and men of this 
distinguished corps have bravely and 
cheerfully, on many occasions, performed , 
the duties of infantry soldiers, and hart „ 
the strongest claim to be mentioned mjtll-'j 

approbation. Havingthus recordtdMl j 

obligations to the component parts of U* ; 
army he lias the honor to command, tw ■ 
Lieut. gen. takes this opportunity of jrt- 
peat ini: lo tiie whole, including the 41 

ary force so generously and 
granted by the most noble the G&rexmj*'' 
gen. of British India and the rt, h ftfrWP 
Governor in council of Fort St, QtuUjjC, 
the assurances of the deep sense eli- 
te rtai ns of their services, daring this, ar- 
duous struggle to maintain the hoswr 
dominion of Great Britain naimpaw*M 
this iftend. Those services are far tootad 
auv praise that the commander M 1§® 

’N2 
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forces has the power to express. He has 
however endeavoured to do them justice 
in bringing the exertions of this army to 
the notice of their royal highnesses the 
Prince Regent and the Commander-in- 
chief at home ; and as no time can efface 
them from the memory of the Lieut.gen., 
so he will ever feel an interest in the wel- 
fare of all composing it. 

In this tribute of acknowledgments 
and good wishes, the commander of the 
forces particularly means to include -Maj. 
gen. Jackson, and such other officers, 
whose duty calling for their presence in 
the maritime districts, did not permit of 
their sharing in the active operations in 
thg interior, hut whose exertions in their 
respective commands and departments 
itaterially aided, and were indispensa- 
ble to those operations. Among such, 
he begs especially to notice the officers of 
commissariat in the maritime provinces. 
Whose labours, as well as those of the 
officers of the same department in the 
interior, have been incessant and beyond 
ure arduous, as have those of Capt. 
i, his military secretary. The or- 
& 't^en, proceeds to convey the high 
" *- J of public thanks to Dr. Farrell, 
s inspector of hospitals, and the 
icfil officers, as well of the general 
of regimental staff, for the assiduity 
'humanity which distinguished the 
ion of their professional skill to 
^numerous cases of sickness and 
hads. which occurred, callipg for an 
host constant display of unparalleled 


'o the gentlemen of his Majesty’s civil 
ice, in the inaiitime provinces, the 
gen. is deeply indebted for their 
exertions in forwarding the 
bQg service- He particularly has to ex- 
jjB.bi* thanks and approbation to the 
. Robt- Boyd, Esq., commissioner of 
i to J. Deane, Esq, collector of 
, whose exertions have been un- 
' „ and most essential ; to J. A. 
11, Esq., collector of Taugalle ; to 
. ED, Boyd, Esq., collector of Batticuloa; 
>; «M,-Waibeotr, Esq., colleclor of Clfilaw ; 
especially to T. R. Backhouse, Esq., 
ctor of Manaar, for having zealously 
and ably conducted the mat ch of a detach- 
er. agent of troops from his district to Ana- 
%. Btjahpooru, aud back, in the course of 
|t the last mouth. 

f The zeal, intelligence, aud talent dis- 
played by W. Herries Ker, Esq. duriug 
i 1 Bis mission, first to the southern part of 
coast of Coromandel, aud latterly to 
’ Fort St. George, call for the marked ap- 
, prjubation and thanks of the Lieur.yen, 
a-aa'wdl for his exertions ill dispatching 
tfcearqiy follow ers from the peninsula to 
’ pey!s»a as for the able conduct of rnat- 
tmtpnnected with the highest imprests 
of. duS government. 


% 


In offering to the gentlemen of the 
ri?il service in the Kandyan provinces, 
whose situations more immediately con- 
nect them with the events which have 
passed, the assurance of his gratitude for 
tbeir able support, the commander of the 
forces desires, without at all detracting 
from the ample merits of others, to in- 
dulge his best feelings, by expressing his 
admiration at the distinguished conduct 
of Simon Sawers, Esq., the third com- 
missioner, whose duties, voluntarily trans- 
ferred, at the commencement of these 
troubles, to the eastern insurgent provin- 
ces, gave during the whole period a wide 
scope for the exercise of those rare abi- 
lities aud that firmness of [character, 
which are so conspicuous iu this most es- 
timable officer of government. 

To the officers of the Adj.gen.’s and 
Qr.mast.geu.’s department, and those of 
the Commander of the forces’ personal 
staff, he desires to offer his affectionate 
acknowledgments ; and to Geo. Lusignan, 
Esq., dep. sec. to government anti sec. 
for the Kandyan provinces, who, though 
last mentioned, holds a first place in his 
esteem, the Lieut.gen/s never ceasing 
obligations are due, for the invaluable 
assistance he has afforded him, by tire 
unwearied exertions of those talents he 
so eminently possesses. 

In concluding this order, the com- 
mander of the forces would consider him- 
self chargeable with unpardonable ingra- 
titude, was he not publicly to record the 
high seuse he must ever entertain of the 
cordial, cheerful, and ready assistance he 
has received, throughout this difficult and 
harrassing contest, from his Exc.SirRicb. 
King, commander-in-chief of his Majes- 
ty’s navy in these seas, on every occasion 
where the squadron under his command 
could be rendered auxiliary to the service 
of this island, and also in detaching from 
the dock yard at Trincomalee a consider- 
able body of labourers for the conveyance 
of supplies, at a moment wheu that spe- 
cies of aid was most pressingly necessary. 

[IE ant of room obliges us to defer in- 
serting another G. O. of 22 d Nov., in 
which many other civil ami military offi- 
cers ate mentioned with honour ; on the 
same account we reserve a proclamation 
containing fifty-six articles , respecting 
the future government of the Kandyan 
territories , and defining the rights and 
duties of the people, which possesses deep 
interest as a political document ,] 

Demi-official , published in Ceylon . 

Execution of Kappitipola and Madit - 
gaffe.— From the general orders it appears 
that all the four state prisoners lately 
tried had been convicted and received 
sentence of death, but only two were to 
suffer. The rebels selected for condign 
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punishment are Kappitipola and Madu- 
gaile ; and it requires very little attention 
to the history of the late rebellion, to 
show that their guilt and influence have 
pointed them out as the most eminently 
proper objecis of legal severity, whether 
their execution be considered in the light 
of retribution or example. — ( Ceylon Gaz . 

Nov. 23 ) 

The following are the particulars of 
the execution of Kappitipola and Madu- 
galle, which took place near the Bogum- 
beta tank, at half past tight on Thursday 
morning, Nov. 26. 

The two prisoners were carried in the 
morning, accordittz to their own request, 
to the chief temple iu Kandy, called the 
Dalada Malagawe, or temple of the sa- 
cred relic, where they went through 
their devotions, attended by the priest, 
in a small room adjoining to that in 
which the relic is deposited. Kappith 
poia then came out into the anti-room, 
where he entered with much composure 
into conversation with Mr. Sawers, ob- 
serving that no person coulrt alter the 
destiny that was allotted to him, and 
quoting in support of this vain theory of 
predesti lation au apposite passage from 
the books of Boodha. While he was 
speaking a noise was heard within the 
temple, and it appeared that Madugalle 
had run into the inner apartment, and 
claimed sauctuary under the protection 
of the relic ; he was soon removed, and 
both the prisoners were then marched 
under a strong guard to* the place ap- 
pointed on the bank of the Bogumbera 
tank, near the spot where EHapola had 
suffered. When they arrived on the 
ground both the prisoners requested some 
water, which was immediately brought, 
and they washed their faces and hands ; 

Kappitipola then tied his hair up in a 
knot behind, aud sat down upon the 
ground near a small shrub, which he 
grasped -with his toes, apparently to keep 
himself fiim in his position. For a few 
minutes lie recited some verses out of a 
small Pali book, which he requested 
might be delivered to. the care of Mr. 

Sawers for his younger brother. When 
the book was taken away, he continued 
to repeat Pali verses until the executiouer 
at two blows severed his head from his 
body. His whole behaviour was manly 
and collected, aud he met his death with 
a firmness of resolution worthy of a bet- 
ter cause.-— The conduct of Madugalle 
was just the reverse ; he was too much 
agitated either to tie up his hair or to 
bend down his head himself: he was 
able only to make a faint cry of Arrah- 
hang, one of the names ot Boodha, when 
his head was Btruck off also at two blows. 

— A very great concourse of Kandyans, 
among whom were many chiefs, assem- 
bled to witness this execution ; and we 
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hope that a due impression will be made 
upon their minds by the just punishment 
of these turbulent and ambitious chiefs, 
who hud beeu the most tot ward and un- 
happily successful, in their efforts to in- 
volve their country men in bloodshed and 
ruin. — Pelirae Tala we aud lliagamTfta, 
whose sentence of death has been remit- 
ted to that of banishment, set out on the 
day of the execution, with two other 
prisoners, under a strong escort, for Co-, 
lornbo, where they may be expected on 
the 30 inst. — {Ibid.) , , 

Search for the Pretender. — Capt. Rit- 
chie has lately been informed tha t 
pretender had resumed his priestly ggjiL 
and was lurking in the forests of 
Jassy, not for from Alipoot. The 
sent a party of armed Vedahs, under; <B$^' 
command of Dekapettia, a native 
vah, who has long been with the v , 
tender, and active in his service** 
they have already been very near td 
this royal priest. When they stum 
some of his adherents in a cave, f 
who assumed the title of his oorfa gab 
nil erne was shot by a vedah at row,. I 


nneme was snot ® L 

another called Badoolagameuc Rateraflr 


was taken prisoner. The latter is . 

ascertained to be the very man who led , 
the party when poor Mr. Wilson w* 
barbarously murdered ; and Major Mirtjt "A 
tlon aid has sent instructions for lrfe. j# .. 
mediate trial. More parties of VW^f . 
are sent in search of the pretender, wott - 
IS now said to be wandering about ftuite 
alone. It would be no less sathftMJfe 
than curious if this wild iinpostorsWffli?;.! 
be captured in the very country' WUCleTfj^r -• 
had first raised the insurrection, ant} W, 
the very same V edahs who then fdrifl^sr ' 
bis body guard. , > lfl 

Submission of the rebel Provinces v— • 
The surrender of arms has been geoeglj » 
throughout every province of the interior^; 
the following is the amount, as nearly «a ( 
we can ascertain it, of those already 


we can ascertain it, 01 muse 

ceived : 91 giujals, 7 wall pieces, 8O01.*< 

. 1 fin mn.bi* lillllila 


ceivea : n giujaia, < ■» ;,7 l 

muskets, 7 pistols, 165 musket barrepK... 
3 pistol barrels, 750 pounds of snlphW?|- 
Bows aud arrows have not been cotnMg-y 
The number of muskets is mo re cog - t 
siderable tlian we should have 
and very few can be left in the posaewrfwf™;. 
of the Kandyans. This privation of anh# 
ninst be regarded as no slight guarantee Of. 
future security, for although the uatiyps 
do ceitaiuly make very serviceable to*. 


locks, yet their manufacture must be 

. ... 


slow, aud it would require a-frog tnBjM 
replace a small part of those whiw.fif* 
been given up.— (/MV.) 

The head man of Newer* Ca»»* • 
made his appearance at Miner*, Mfih 
Hvered up to the commanding. •'***• 
there 150 firelocks. — {Ceg. Gas. D 

We are happy to learn th» tn*.l 
diance of Noureealava, At only dil 
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where the least remnant of hostility is journey far exceeded all demonstrations 
left, has sent to Lieut. Sweeting a pro- of respect that had ever upon any former 
jfosal of an unconditional surrender. — occasion been manifested to British au- 
(ibid.) thority. On his way to Ruan welly, his 

Capture of Kitxmlgedera Mohattale. — Exc. passed the night in a bungalow 

He was one of the very first chiefs of any erected for the occasion at Arandeeue, 

rank who joined the rebellion; the near I dam al pane. The same concourse of 

Bootawe Ratexalle was perhaps the first, Kaudyan chiefs and people continued to 
and he suffered death, pursuant to his attend his Exc. throughout the journey, 
sentence, ou the 20th September, at Ka- and the first Adigar accompanied him to 
tabowa, wliete the people expressed the the limits of the four Kories, 
neatest satisfaction at his just punish- On entering the three Koiles, the chiefs 
ineiit for all the ciinaes and calamities and people of that province, which has 
into which he had led them. — (Cep I. Gaz.) been remarkable for loyalty and attach- 
Nov. 28. — Kiwulgedera Mohattale inent to the Biitish goverfimeut, testified 
has been taken, and safely lodged in their joy at receiving his Exc. into their 
prison at Badulla. Two Moormen of district in a manner highly gratifying: 
Paranegamma had received directions from great improvements have been made in 
Lieut. col. Hardy to use their utmost the roads and bridges of the three Koiles, 

dehvouis to apprehend him; and they aud much ciedit is due to Capt. Stewart, 

- went about the country trading, but always agent of government, for his active ex- 
on the look out for the fugitive. On the ertions in that pioviuce. 

20th inst. they went into a hut where they The governor and his suite embarked 

found two men, and as it was late they in the boats prepared for them, at 7 

resolved to remain there for the night, o’clock this morning.— (Ceylon Gaz, Nov* 
Just abont sun -set a man caiue up to the 28.) 

hut lookiug like a common beggar and We have the satisfaction of announcing 
X aSted fiQfr alms. The Moormen iustantly the return of his Exc. the Governor to Co- 
ieeogafred him to be Kiwulgedera, aud lombo, after an absence of mote than 

? COBWMUHteating the discovery to the others, fifteen months, an eventful period; but 

s„ seized the prisoner. He offered them at the close of it we sec the alarming in- 

HKtfiey to release him, which they refused, surrcction which thus long distracted 

ir smd tying his bands behind bis back kept the country effectually crushed, and the 
Trim in safe custody for the night. The next British dominion established on a firmer 
i; worniiig they took him to the BintenticDes- basis than ever throughout the Kandyan 

«ave, who had a guard of Malays at Afoot- provinces, 
y'* ■onwere, and delivered him up : he was His Exc. reached the grand pass at 
^ afterwards sent into Badulla, whcie he 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 28th 

^ was tiicd; the particular facts clearly ult., where he was i eceived by the whole 

i- proved against him, besides raising the of H. M. civil and military servants at 

t0 insurrection, were his cruel this presidency, and with almost the 

iSprders of several coolies who had fallen entire population of Colombo, of all ranks 

4? . hi* follower’s bauds. Before the and descriptions, who evinced every de- 
5*7 "breaking out of the rebellion he was vio- monstration of joy and respect towards 
n suspected of a murder, and he bat - his Exc. which could testify the warmth 
“V- b^retndy insulted and abused the Lasco- of their feeling on au occasion of such 
who were sent to apprehend him; genet al happiness, 
ft® afterwards made his escape from Kan- His Exc. proceeded from the grand pass 

f «y, and he seems to have exeicised his in iiis palankeen, attended by the officers 
power during the revolt with more cruelty of his staff. 

V; jj 011 a °y ot ker chief concerned in it. A triumphal arch was erected at Kay- 
% <?t*e of the very Moot men who took linn man’s gate, where his Exc. was met by 

.been severely flogged by bis orders the commandant of Colombo at the head 
****** after it commenced. — [Ceylon Gaz, of the troops oflhe garrison, who formed 
J a street thence to the king’s house. A 

* * detachment of royal artillery with a bri- 

; local and TROviNciAL. gade of light guns fm tiled on the left TJF 

Set urn of the Governor to Colombo . — the line, fired a salute of nineteen guu$, 
m His Exc. the got et nop left Kandy at seven while the troops presented arms as his 

O’clock on the morning of the 25th Nov. Exc. passed them. 

* 4ie was attended by all the chiefs and a His Exc. reached the king's house a 
prodigious concourse of Kandyans to the little after 5 o’clock, where he received 
✓ nver side at Gonorroowa, where the 2d the congratulations of all the principal 
Adigar took his leave and returned. The inhabitants of Colombo, on the terrni- 
T. l®vpruor reached Ametiapora about 12, nation of the Kandyan insurrection, aud 

** aariarrived at Attapetia at half-past 3. The on his second victorions rettiru to the 

stfeBBtfous and sub missive attendance of the seat of his goveruirtent from * the Kan - 
Kansan people throughout the whole day’s dyan territories*— (Ceylon* Gas., Dec ♦ 5.) 
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The late Sir William Coke.— To ag- 
gravate our loss, at the moment we weie 
deprived of his professional knowledge 
and judicial abilities, there was not only 
no other judges but not a single English 
lawyer on the island. Sir William was 
educated at Westminster school, where 
he was a king’s scholar, and in 1794 lie 
was elected to Christ-churcli in the uni- 
versity of Oxford. On 5th Sept. 1808, 
he arrived in Ceylon as his Majesty’s ad- 
vocate fiscal ; on 1st March 1809 he was 
nominated provisionally chief justice, and 
on 28th October 1810 he was by letters 
patent appointed puisne justice- The 
general feeling of the public testify his 
departed worth. In private life Sir W. 
Coke was remarkable for that ease and 


cess, which will preclude the demand for 
similar exertions. 

Miscellanies .—Oct 17. — -A ball and 
supper were given by the gentlemen of 
the civil service and the officers of this 
garrison, to Brig. Shuldham and the of- 
ficers of the Bengal brigade. * 

Nov. 19.— A ball and supper were given 
by the gentlemen of the garrison of Trin- 
comalie, to Maj.gen. and Mrs. Jackson, 
previous to their departure to England. 

In traversing the jungles of the interior 
the troops suffered much from a kind of 
leech, whose bite is said to be poisonous 
or at least highly irritating. Gangreqg 
has in several instances occurred after 
the attack of this noxious animal, aJW| 
the affected limb been amputated in CottS^ 
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urbanity of maimers, which are the na- 
tnral result of a public education and 
early introduction into good Company, 
operating upon a sound understanding 
aud obliging disposition- 

The late Major Coxon .— A short time 
previously to his lamented death, (men- 
tioned in No. 41, Ceylon Obituary,) his 
frame, was seen to he so much out of order, 
that it was judged necessary for him to 
go to the sea coast ; he had been loug ill, 
and ought many weeks before to have re- 
moved from Alipoot to a belter climate, 
if zeal for the public service had not over- 
powered in his mind every consideration 
for his own safety. He had begun and 
carried on with singular ability the dif- 
ficult work of pacifying and conciliating 
the people of that part of Ouva. Among 
the officers who distinguished themselves 
in this varied warfare, Maj. Coxon, set 
the example of treating the Kaudyans 
with that happy mixture of firmuess and 
lenity which secured punctual obedience, 
without diminishing their friendly dis- 
position ; he possessed a thorough know- 
ledge *of the native character, and he 
availed himself of it with temper and 
skill, so as to gain their confidence and 
attach them to his person ; lie found the 
people around him all hostile, he pre- 
vailed upon them to abandon their jungles, 
build hats, aud live nnder his protection ; 
and he was the first who made advan- 
tageous use uf the rebels whom he re- 
claimed, by per suading them to labour for 
a moderate hire in clearing the roads, 
cutting down the jungle, and other im- 
portant Works. Maj, Coxon, by continu- 
ing, from an ardent desite to complete his 
object, debilitated as he was, in the 
unwholesome climate of Alipoot, exposed 
his life to as much risk as he who faced 
the cannon or the charge at Waterloo, 
with the prospect before him of a less 
glorious death; Were the Kandyan war 
t(r continue, his loss would be severely 
felt, and a generous public will not the 
less regret his death, because eminent 
services have contributed to *a final sne- 


MARR1AGE. 'ij v< 

Dec. 2.— At Colombo, Mitchell 'A 

son, Esq., to Miss Barbara. Thompe^l^ 
daughter of Capt. Thomson, H. M. 83A»i^. ^ 

DEATHS. 4 .*-*■ -A 

Sept 10. — At Batticaloa, Lieu tv Mi 
Li dwell, H. M, 73d. . . . Oct. 6, at Ham- 
bantottee, Lieut. H. Holmes, H. M. 73tf*j» ‘ , r - 
.. Oct 13, at KornegaBe, Ens. McNabMWM 

M. 33d Nov. 5, -at Badulla, TtaMfifcf ^ 

Wyllie, Esq., surg., 18th Madras 
. . Dec. 3, at the Mission House, wMp -r 
the wife of the Rev. R- Fox, WtniBJK*' 7 
Missionary, of Q fltur.. - , ^ V 

MALACCA.' VrjjRs 
Restored to the Dutch.— Aug. T9, m 
long expected Dutch squadron amrta off . 
Malacca, consisting of the Tromp, 64, toe 
Wilbelutioa frigate, and a small sehooncy. 

Tlte commissioners are Rear-admiral Wot-- 
terbeck and M.Timmermay Thyssen. Ott , 
the next morning the commissioners lancl- 
ed in state, anti were received by Kenneth 
Murchison, Esq. the acting resident, who 
entertained the party at the Government - ; 

21. — This day was appointed for 
the final fceremony of substituting theDntch 
ensign for the British flag, which had 
protected the settlement in tft»tntemi^«, < 
tranquillity during a period of more 
23 years. At an early hour, the British 
colors were displayed on the flag-staff, 
which rises from the roof of an anctent 
church, now in ruins, constructed by the 
Portuguese about three centuries t *g<>, Mg 
situated on the summit of a hill m tntt 
center of the fort ; and the troops, both 
British and Dutch, were paraded nn«*» 
arms in separate lines. At seven, 

Farquhar and the Dutch 
repaired in procession from the govero* 
ment-honsc, and advancing along the tme, 
took their station in front ; when a circle, 
being formed, and all present being un- 
covered whilst the troops presented arms. 
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Major Farquhar read tbe orders of bis so- 
vereign for tbe restoration of Malacca to 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
and the same were successively repeated 
in the Malayan and Chinese languages to 
a great concourse of the native population 
assembled to witness this extraordinaiy 
Spectacle. The military ceremonies were 
' concluded hy the Biitisli colours being 
lowered aud replaced by the Dutch en- 
'■ sign, under mutual salutes from the bat- 
.. teries and ships. After the heads of the 
: various native tribes had waited upon the 

f bon. the governor with their respectful 
v , congratulations, they proceeded to the re- 
i sidence of the British commandant, and 

“ expressed their deep regret at his de- 

jftrture, aud grateful sense of the benefits 
; they bad ever experienced from his fos- 
%■ taring protection. Major Farquhar's re- 
!':■ tiremeut from the government of Malacca 
> will be cheered with the pleasing retros- 
f t pect of a long and successful administra- 
£ tion, employed to piomote the welfare of 
V, all subjected to his authority, and in 
, Jrariqp well maintained the character of 
Vjtjs dbontry for benevolence and hos- 
> totality. — (Cal. Jour, far Nov.) 

",£*•* n f Cie Festal. — Tlie Vestal brig, 
*.*. Capt. Elliot, was taken possession of by 
. the Malays in the straits of Colong CCal- 
turn dart) , in the early part of September, 
■y Site left Penang bn the 1st, laden with go- 
si repment stores for the troops about to 
Tawedate Malarca. She got aground on 
fcrtT'bar, and being unable to get her 
the commander, with Capt. Ilamp- 
J ton, , a passenger, proceeded to Malacca 
assistant e, and arrived there after an 
s fftyfr tri gre of 36 hours in an open boat. 
TjpfeitiOst prompt aid was afforded them by 
Ifef Dotcb Admiral Wolterbeck, who in- 
f#«sydi ?pacbt’d a schooner to look after 
bat the pitafes had made prize 
(tier In the interim, and tlie fate of her 
well as that of the vessel, is still 
This has been the fate of ail 
[fittall vessels that have unfortunately 
B»«uded in those straits, as long as we 
, can recollect, and, on this account they are 
; V&l dangerous for ve.-sils not properly 
~ drir! ed . ‘Whilst the Dtttcli held Malacca, a 
ft'. ttpizOr was always stationed in tliem 
vf I® afford protettion to vessels passing 
t8f>o g h, 


AVA. 

R< n?oon L-nr. — A curious hut atrocious 
Circumstance tool, ulnce a short time ago, 
which will shew the degree of justice that 
ajstrauger is likely to meet with ic this 
Some natives of our territory haw 
Easton io put into Rangoon, pur- 
l a vessel then building, for which 
1 to pay a specified sunt,' by an 
__ I, Calcutta. The vessel being fi- 
t aed delivered up :o thepurcliasers. 


the b'H was in due coarse presented, but 
to their surprise was found to exceed the 
sum agreed upon by mote than one half; 
they, in consequence, very naturally de- 
murred against the payment, and entered 
a protest against tiie demand. This, how- 
ever, only drew upon them the resentment 
of an inhabitant of tlie place, who is con- 
sidered to b-- more or less concerned in 
transactions of this kind, by whom, and 
another person principally inteiested, they 
were ordered to be seized, and were sus- 
pended by the heels without allowing their 
hands to touch tlie ground, and heat across 
the breast with bamboos, until they con- 
sented tp withdraw the protest, and give 
the order for tbe full amount of tbe de- 
mand. — ( Vr . Star.J 


SIAM. 

Two grabs, the Fatteh Alvadood and 
Ahmedy, belonging to natives of this port, 
have this year preceded to Siam, so that we 
may confidently expect some increase to 
the very superficial knowledge we at pre- 
sent pussess of this interesting country. 
For these last thirty years it has scarcely 
been visited by an Englishman, or even a 
European, if we except a solitary mis- 
sionary or two. That the trade is profit- 
able admits of no doubt, and we hope the 
present adventurers will open to us again 
this souice of trade and profit. The Sia- 
mese, like their neighbours of Ava and 
Pegu, are Boodists ; but, contrary to their 
biethten of this side, will, though they 
refuse to take life, partake of any thing 
that is killed to their baud. Siam as wed 
as Pegu is fullof Mahomedan adventurers, 
who have so much weight with the go- 
vernment as to influence them to exclude 
European vessels ; that is, to levy such 
exactions as amount to prohibition. This 
trade was pursued with great advantage 
by tbe nabob and Mahomedan merchants 
of Surat before that place went to decay, 
— (Mad. Cour. Dec.) 


SUMATRA. 

rlchttn . — The revolution whiih took 
place some time ago at Acheen, at d 
which terminated Jn placing the sou of 
Syed Hnssein, an opulent merchant at 
Penang, in the chief authority, may be 
within the recollection of our readers. 
Another revolution has been since effect- 
ed, by which this usurper w as expelled 
to Tuilohsamaway, aud tbe old sovereign 
reinstated. Tlie force, however, of the 
former still continues strong, though the 
native Aclieenese are derated to the cause 
of tbe legal prince. The contests be- 
tween these two chiefs have produced 
several sanguinary acts of the most atro- 
cious description, which require the- in- 
terposing aid of a stronger power to ter- 
minate them. Not Iqng since a letter 
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reached us, detailing an account from 
Pedier of a horrible erent. “ The new 
King’s right hand man, Hadjee Abdul 
Raliim, stabbed Tunkoo Pakier and killed 
him on the spot; while he himself was 
instantaneously dispatched, with all bis 
followers, by the Tunkoo’s guards, cut 
into pieces, and afterwards publickly ex- 
hibited. Report says, that Hadjee had 
been secretly commisssioned by Syed 
Hussein, the new king’s father, to proceed 
upon this murderous expedition from 
Tullohsamaway, for which 10,000 dollars 
was to be his reward.” (Or. Star.) 


PENANG. 

Address to the Marquit of Hastings. 
—The Gort. Gazette of 29th August 
contains the proceedings of a general 
meeting of the British inhabitants of 
the island, Mr. Clubley -in the chair, on 
the 25tli, at which an address was voted 
to tlie Marquis of Hastings on the bril- 
liant termination of the war in India. 
The Gazette of Dec. 5. records the address 
at length, the letter of the governor, Col. 
Bannerman, transmitting it, and the reply 
of the Marquis of Hastings. 

Loss of the Sylph . — The Hon. Compa- 
ny's cruizer Svipli, Capt. Painter, was 
upset; on the lltli October, in Queila 
river, whither she had proceeded upon a 
mission from Penang -. the crew were hap- 
pily all saved. 

Miscellanies.— Dec. 30. — Sir Stamford 
and Lady Raffles arrived from Calcutta on 
hoard the H. C. cruizer Nearchus. The 
preceding day Major Farquhar, late resi- 
dent and commandant at Malacca, landed 
from the Ganges. 

The new church at Penang was opened 
for the first time for the performance of 
divine service on Christmas day. The 
edifice is said to be built on the model of 
St. George’s church at Madras, and was 
constructed under the superintendence of 
Captain Smith of the royal engineers. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 30. W. E. Phillips, Esq. Member 
of the Council, to Janet, eldest daughter 
of the Hon. Col. Bannerman, Governor 
of this Presidency. 

At the same time, Lieut, and Adj. H. 
Burney, 20th Bengal N.I. Acting Town 
Major and Military Secretary, to Miss 
Jane Bannerman, niece of the Hon. the 
Governor. 


BORNEO 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DUTCH. 

The Dutch fleet quitted Pontiana ofi the 
28th Aug. (after leaving a resident there 
with 100 Amboyuese troops), and pro- 
ceeded to attack Sambas. The Sultaun, 
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aware of their approach and intentions, 
was at the mouth of the river with three 
brigs and a fleet of proas ready to make 
his escape . — ( Penang Oaz. Oct. 17.) 


CHINA. 

COMMERCIAL. 

The following is a statement of the 
total importation of cotton in China in 
the year 1818 (in bales of 3001bs. and . •; 
upwards). 3 

Bengal bales 49, Oflff % 

Bombay country ships 3 1 ,30# 

Portuguese 

Hon. Company’s ships 35,0tW ■ ■■$ 

Total .. 1I3,<K» 

No foreign ships except American ' i f 
visited Chinathis jear.fBom.Gaz.Dec^O&i., 

birth. . 

Oct. 23, at Macao, the lady of "! 

P. Maughan, H.C. Marine, of a son, s«, i# 

eft /' T» 

DEATH. ' *' " * 

Sept. At Canton, Clias. Moore, Es£ V? 

chief officer H. C. ship Duke of - 

PHILIPPINES. 

MANILLA. 

By the Zcnobia, Clark, from 
arrived at Calcutta, we have letter* Sjesf 
up to 8th Sept. From a. scarcity. p f,iq| 
ney, owing to the nou arrival of 4he ; wpL A ... 
ships from Arapulco, a duty w 13 W ’’.f 
ceut. was about to be levied pn all m on k g* 1 
exhorted. Trade was very dull for 
kiuds of articles ; there was a sufficient 
quautity of piece goods in the place '• 

answer every demand for three years, . ; , 

The brig Madras Packet was lost in a f 
gale, dining the early part of Aug., off j 
the pier-head at Manilla. fMadras Get* * 
Dec. 29). ,;J 

MAURITIUS. 

We are sorry to state that another IMrw. , 4 ? 
ricane has taken place in JMauritints'jKj '•? 
coromcneed on the 25th Jan., antlhMi s. 
done great misciiief to the shipping, finff ., 
also to the plantations of that illfated Island. 

- - '■ . 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. , 

IRRUPTION OF REVOLTED “u 

Official, , . 1 Ar § 

A proclamation by the Gov-, 

C. H. Somerset, dated Marcb 3, $ 

states, that the border chieft ^ - 1 

variance with the principal chits, up%;' < •%£ 
have entered the province 
reveld) in several direction* and 
committed great and nnfor**<®8 < 
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m 

devastations, and murders. To put a stop 
to the*e calamities, the Governor calls 
out. a considerable commando from each 
of the interior districts, for the purpose 
of driving those marauders over the 
boundaries of the British settlement ; and 
has sent a military force to support the 
same, uuder the command of Lieut.cui. 
Willshire, of H.M.’s 38th reg. of foot. 
Martial law to be in force within the 
Prosdies of Graaf-Reynet, Uitenhage, and 
places in which the aforesaid force 
•hall be employed. 
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Private and demi-official. 

_ j ; It appears, from the Cape-totvn Gazette 
of the 20th March, ttiat a speedy pros- 
jtect existed of the marauders being re- 
duced to submission, or driren across the 
frontiers. The extent of the insurrection 
itself seems to have been exaggerated ; it 
gras begun in the first instance by three 
.ochiefii, named Sambie, Congo, and Lynx, 

, srf subordinate note; but one of the most 
,,t*Wrarful of them, named Hiuza, kept 
^ during the aggressions, and took 

■p-;. : ,'fHUUto convey to the Governor assurances 
;.df hi* peaceable disposition. Owing to 
.s' i.ttte heavy rains, which had contiuucil to 

-♦#“» j y ' - 
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fall, the rivers remained impassable, so 
that the marauding parties which had 
been sent into the province of Albany 
(Zuieweld) by 'T-sambie, liad not been 
able to effect their retreat, and a strong 
force was immediately sent in pursuit. 
It was expected that the next post would 
bring good news. The armed inhabitants 
have everywhere, with the utmost spirit 
and cheerfulness, obeyed the summons of 
repairing to the frontiers to the support of 
their injured fellow citizens. Lient. Col. 
Willshire, in the Alacrity, with reinforce- 
ments, arrired at Algoa bay on ttte Uth 
of March. The government schooner, 
with artillery and stores, had anchored 
in the same bay on the 9th. 


Owing to the total failure of the com 
crops, a great scarcity of wheat threatens 
the territory witli a famine. The gover- 
nor, Lord Charles Somerset, has issued 
a proclamation, requiring the farmers and 
others to make a return of the stock on 
hand, iu order to husband the resources 
of the colony. The arrival of some of 
the ships from India, laden with ride, is 
anxiously looked for. 
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EfUNCE RF.C ENT’S COURT. 

Royal Highness the Prince 
levee at Carlton-house, 


held 


itff numerously attended by the 

yijgntesceitatives of foreigu powers, and 
pi'ttpwfcdM circles of individuals from all tile 
■ Of the clergy, nobility, and gentry, 
Khptfcer persons honorably distinguish- 
The Persian ambassador had the 


tions of gentlemen were comparatively 
few : Capl. Russell, on his return from 
India, Lt.col. M‘Leod, Royal Scots, on 
being appointed a Companion of the Bath, 


-dpi' 


'honor of a private audience. 

Among the presentations were : Gov. 
Fsnquhar ; Lient. Medwhi, 24th drag.; 
•Ugtit. Jervis, eugiueers; CoL Vaumeul, 
30 th infantry ; Lt.col. Fitzclatence ; Col. 

Dr. H. Clifford, chief justice of 
'Ceylon, on being knighted; Capt. H. 
'■'Nicholson, Mr. Lane, Lt.col. M'Leod, 
Royal Scots, on being appointed a Compa- 
nion of the Bath ; Capt.W. Hill, R.N.; Ma- 
•JorGardiner; Lt.geii. Willock, in the suite 
Of the Persian ambassador ; Lieut. Wil- 
de j, and Capt. Russell. 

Jane IT — His Royal Highness the 
Rtiuce Regent, assisted by his royal sis- 
the Princess Aueusta, held a drawing- 
(to’ fhr ladies. The Regent received 
^'feBies after the manner of King 
If. Among the presentations of 
mfch* concerns us to notice, was 
Uit lady of Col, M'Leod. The p reseat a- 


EXTRACTS AND NOTICES FROM THE LON- 
DON GAZETTE. 

May 29. — The gazette of this evening 
contains an order in council, permitting 
British vessels to import, subject to the 
usual duties, into the Mauritius and its 
dependencies, from any foreign country 
hi amity with his Majesty, any articles 
of the growth, production, or mnufao- 
ture of such country (those of cotton, 
iron, steel, or wool, excepted) ; and to 
export to such country any articles of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
Mauritius; or any other, previously le- 
gally imported; and extending this pri- 
vilege to the vessels of any foreign coun- 
try permitting British vessels to carry on 
such traffic. 

June 3. — His Exc. Mir/a Abdul Hassan 
Khan, ambassador extraordinary from 
hi4 Majesty the King of Persia, had a 
private audience of the Prince Regent, to 
deliver letters from bis Sovereign and 
from the Prince Royal of Persia. 
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EAST-1NDIA HOUSE. 

June 2 . — A ballot was taken for the 
determination of the following question, 
viz. “ That a sum of money, equal to 
sicca rupees 1,80,000, be paid to Mr. 
James Wilkinson, at the exchange of 
2s. 6d. per sicca rupee, in consequence 
of the losses sustained by him from 
the enactment of a monopoly of salt- 
petre by the Bengal government in 
the year 1812; and that such payment 
be made .from the commercial funds of 
the Honorable Company.” At six o’clock 
the glasses were finally closed, and de- 
livered to the scrutineers, who reported 


the number's to be, viz. 

For the question.... .. ,..,269 

Against it ..... ....482 

Majority 213 


June 10. — A ballot was taken for the 
determiuation of the following question, 
viz. “ That this court concur in the re- 
commendation of the court of directors, 
as contained in their resolution of the 
20th ult., and that the sum of £60,000 
be accordingly granted, to be applied to 
the benefit of the Marquis of Hastings, 
in the mode pointed out in that resolu- 
tion, subject to the confirmation of ano- 
ther general court.” At six o’clock the 
glasses were finally closed, and delivered 
to the scrutineers, who reported their 


u umbers to be 

For the question . .. ..414 

Against it 191 

Majority 223 


June 23. — A quarterly general court 
was held. A report of the proceedings 
will be given in our next number. Mean- 
while the following jnay serve as an index 
to the principal questions before the court. 
I'he routine business having been gone 
through, the Chairman proposed, **That 
the court do agree to a resolution of the 
court of directors of the 18ili inst. de- 
claring a dividend of 5£ per cent, ou the 
capital stock of the Company for the 
half year commencing the 5th of January 
last, and ending the 5th of July next.” 
Agreed to. It was then proposed to con- 
firm the grant of £60,000 to the Marq ds 
of Hastings, which was agreed to sub 
silent io. The grant of £1,500 to Sir 
Murray Max Well was also confirmed. The 
appointment of a chaplain to the factory 
at Canton, with a salary of £800 per 
annum, was next confirmed. It was 
moved and carried, that Mr. Lloyd, of 
the Bengal civil establishment, be per- 
mitted to return with his rank to India, 
subject to the confirmation of another 
general court. The Chairman moved : 

That this court do agree to the reso- 
lution of the court of directors of the 
8th of April last, grautiug to Sir George 
Hjlaro Barlow, Bart. G. C. B., a pensioq 
of £1,500 per annum, ou account of his 
long and eminent services. The Deputy 


Chairman seconded the motion, which* 
after a short conversation, was carried. 


MISCELLANIES. 

June 11.— The Persian ambassador, 
accompanied by Lord Melville, Sir G. 
Ousley, and a large party, visited the 
Tower, aud afterwards proceeded in the 
Admiralty barge to visit Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

June 17. — Mr Canning gave a grand 
dinner at his residence at Glocester Lodge, 
to the Court of Directors of the JEast- 
Jndia Company and a large party, inclu- 
ding Mr. Ricketts, late of the Supreme * 
Council Bengal, Lord Binning, 

St urges Bourne, and Mr. Courtenay. 

June 18, — His Excellency the Persia# 
Ambassador visited the East - 
House. He was received by the Direclfcira/ 
with every attention, indicative of ^tflSfcr. ^ 
high consideration for his excellehey 
inspected the Compaq's library an# * 
seum,, attended by Dr, Wilkins. - [ 

June 25. — The Persian AmbftsMfa# 
gave an elegant entertainment 
house, Charles Street, Berkeley 
to the Duke and Duchess of Wellington; \ 
the Connt and Counters Lieven, mos^f ! V 
the foreign Ambassadors, and a distift- 
guished party. In the evening the** *&»* ‘jft 
a concert, which whs honored with the" 
presence of his Royal Highness the Prince * 
Regent, his Royal Highness Prince Leo- ' 
po!d, her Royal Highness the Dutchess of * 
York, and a huge party of distinguished * 
rank. The vocal department was sustain- '-j 
ed by Signor Naldi, Miss Naldi, and MflC 
Ashe, until the conclusion of tbeOp&a,' 
when Bel loch i, Begrei, nn<5 Garcia, con- 
tributed their able assistance, 

Pezzi CoBcertuti, in a most elective 4 
manner. The .principal instrumental* 
were Signor Rahiti at the piano-forte, ^ 
Ashe on the flute, and the two Mime* 
Ashe on the harp and piano-forte, who, 
for the first time, had the honor of per- ; 
forming before his Royal Highness ibc 
Prince Regent, and who acquitted them- X 
selves in such a superior and elegant style, ' ^ 
as to call forth his Royal Highness’? jnir** 'l 
ticular approbation aud repeated fdaqditv. & 
The fair Circassian, we understand, .t- 
visited by several ladies iu a 
room, but continued invisible t# 
gentlemen. His Royal Highness did Oot* 
retire until late. J5 k . 

In our last, we bad not room tp{|*(*** j 
ticularize the presents delivered bf ipL/f 
Persian ambassador to His Royal Hbdk- 
nes the Pjince Regent at his first pulKo 
audience. We now subjoin a listof them, -• 
with some of the circumstance* attending 
his introduction. , 

When His Exc. entered the room, V* 
Royal Highness was standing under ut 
canopy of the throne, with the ministers 
aud uohles of the court nirrounding h|ii^ , 

02 ' ■ % 
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in a group. Hie approach of the am- county of Buckingham, C.C.D. and 
bassador to the throne was quite after the M.P., and Sir W m. Ouseley, knt., D.C.L. 
easteru style of etiquette. His Exc. was of the university of Dublin.-— Master of 

dressed iu a rich embroidered robe, bis Arts : Graves Chamney Haughtou, Esq. 

turban ornameuted with jewels, and in professor of Hindu Literature and of the 

his hand a silver wand. His Exc. leaned Histoty of Asia in the East-Iudia Col- 
on the arm of Sir Robert Chester, being lege at" Hailey bury. 

a little lame from a kick he received but a ' 

day or two before from one of his horses. It is a curious fact, perhaps, not gene- 
■p - tote approaching the person of the rally known, that the total amount of 

- Regent, his royal highness descended from bullion imported by the East-India Com- 

the step of the throne, and advancing two pany in the last eleven years, vizt 1808-19, 

or three paces, received him with that exceeds the amount they exported, 
h? and affability of manner for which Imported . . £ 2,732,4116 

^ lie is so eminently distinguished. The Exported. ... 1,953,581 

% ambassador then, in very good English, The East-India Company imported 
t appropriate speech, which was £1, 283,608 of gold from 1811 to 1815. 

answered by the Priuce Regent in terms By the new Act which is passing 
calculated to gain his confidence and ad- through the House, for revising the sche- 
miration. After much conversation, in dules of Customs and Excise duties, con- 
'which the ambassador astonished his solidating many old branches of taxes, 
‘f; i*oyal highness, and every one present, at altering some, and imposing others, the 
2 fluency with which he spoke our rates of duty payable on articles the pro- 

language, the Prtncd Regent and his Exc. duce of India will undergo very consi- 
Went into the next apartment, where the derable alterations. There is also a new 


*-* ^cqsents were laid out ; they consisted of 
’ t A gold enamelled looking glass, opening 
* portrait of his Persian Majesty; 
object of which was to exhibit, at 
view, tlie portraits of two sovereigns ; 
the one in painting, the other by reflec- 
tjo»; and around wliich were poetical 
. allBsions. — A gold enamelled box. — A 
> . magnificent costly sword, celebrated in 
r betnw for the exquisite temper of its 
e'-Wade j the sheath ornamented with eme- 
i> 5S<d», rubies, and diamonds. — A string 
p. of pearls. — Oarpets of Cashmere shawl, 
V-, Composed of four distinct pieces ; the 
•ryjliucipal carpet is in length 17 Persian 
^ -yhydd, breadth 9 yards. They were lua- 
glpICIwed for tlie King of the Afghans, 
. *g > sent them as a present to the Shah, 
'mm' Who, without hesitation, consigned 
.am. a. the greatest rarity he possessed, 
SaB jtw Wacc Regent. In Persia they are 
ftaniMfiiiiible, such a specimen of manu- 
,<*e*hre being there hitherto unknown. — 
jimP 8 carpets of Herat. — A large painting 
b is Persian Majesty. — Ten magnificent 
ySmaiere shawls, of various sires and 
• SMMmnatinns. — The Arabian horses 
£ by his Exc. to England as a 

* ... Jttaent to the Prince Regent were drawn 
i **»Bthe court yard 
r: ..After his royal highness bad examined 
the various presents, lie re-conducted tlie 
- ambassador to the hail of audience, where 
kk Exc. took his leave. 

Mr. B. Clialon is now engaged in 
JBihtiag delineations of the eight beau- 
tiful Persian horses. 

' i 26ih June. — On Wednesday 

Pi) in full convocation in the theatre, 

- WfWlowiug honorary degrees were con- 
. mraitr. Doctors in Civil Law : Geu. Sir 
Gto. Nugent, Bart, of Westhorpe-House, 


export duly proposed in the resolutions, 
lint it might mislead to cite from them 
before they are finally adjusted. By tlie 
amendment adopted, varying the addi- 
tional duty on tea from tlie uniform appli- 
cation to the whole scale, originally in- 
tended, the present duty of 96 per cent, 
is to be paid upon all Teas sold at tlie 
Company’s Sale at or under 2s per lb., 
and 100 per cent, on all sold for more 
than 2s per lb. 

The subscription for erecting a national 
monument at Edinburgh to the memory 
of Robert Burns, was began at Bombay, 
where jS300 was subscribed. Of this, 
honourable mention was made at a public 
festival, held on the fifth June at the 
Freemason’s Tavern in London, in com- 
memoration of the poet ; the health of 
tile gentlemen at Bombay was circulated 
with plaudits; and Mr. Foibes Mitchell 
returned thanks in their name. 

The Russian Privy councillor, D’Engel, 
who is governor of Theodosia, is said to 
have found in the Ciimea the tine breed 
of the goats of Kirguis, whose wool, ac- 
cording to the te-timoiiy of French manu- 
facturers, particularly M.Ternaux, is the 
same as that of the goats of Thibet. M . 
Joubert, during the journey which he 
made into tlie Crimea, discovered that 
the goats there were the same as those 
which lie had purchased among the Kir- 
guis ; the breed bad, in tart, at an ante- 
rior period, been imported from the 
Kirguis into the Crimea. This discovery 
is expected to have a great influence on 
the fabrication of fine shawls in Europe. 

Late advices from the Chesapeake, 
state, that the United States’ frigate 
Essex, Capt. Henley, was tinder orders to 
take the American ambassador (Mr. Gra- 
ham) to Rio Janeiro, and thence to pro- 
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ceed to the China seas, to cruize for two 
years. The object of her visit to these 
seas was represented to be more intended 
for the exercise and experience of the 
officers and men, than for any more im- 
portant business. 

The Dromedary storeship is fitting out 
at Woolwich, for the purpose of carrying 
male convicts to New South Wales, and 
to bring back a supply of timber from 
Norfolk Island for his Majesty’s dock- 
yards. Mr. Skinner, a master in the 
Navy, is appointed to the command. 

New South {Fates . — The spirit of emi- 
gration to this colony is daily gaining 
ground. Two vessels now lying in the 
river crowded with emigrants ; and two 
more are fitting out at Liverpool. It ap- 
pears from a recent work by a native of 
this colony, that it offers much greater 
inducements to emigration than are to be 
met with in any patt of the American 
Union ; more particularly to persons who 
can comtnaud a modeiate capital. The 
colonists are directing their attention to 
the growth of fine wool ; for the produc- 
tion of which the climate is so congenial, 
that some samples which have been lately 
forwarded to this country, have been pro- 
nounced equal to the best Saxon wool, and 
have fetched as high a price in the market. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, June Zb, IS 19- 

Sugar.— Refined goods arc again at an advance 
Of ss* a 3s. Molasses are in steady request.— 
There are more enquiries after Foreign Sugars. 

Coffee. — There have been great fluctuations in 
the prices ; the advance within the last eight or 
ten days is fully 15s. per cwt. ; the great advance 
In the prices is very nearly maintained, though 
there is not the same briskness in the market as 
on Wednesday last. 

Cotton. — There has been a regular and rather 
extensive enquiry for Bengals for exportation ; 
the holders generally obtain an advance on the 
prices of last week ; m the other descriptions 
there is no business doing. 

Rice. — There have been some considerable 
purchases of East-India Rice, at prices a shade 
higher. 

Spices.—' The demand is improving. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

Information respecting Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, in f a unites connected with India, if 
sent under carer, past paid, to Messrs. B'ack and 
Co., Leadenhall Sliert , will be inserted in our 
Journal free of expense. 

BIRTH. 

June 82. At his house in Portland- place, the lady 
ot N. B. Edtnonstone, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

June 28. At Hammersmith, Wm. Humble, Esq. 
of Chiswick, to Letitia, only daughter of the 
late Edw. Coxweli, Esq. formerly commander 
in the Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

DBATHS. 

Jan. 3. At set, on his passage home, after a 
long residence in India, G. Oswald, Esq. late 
in the Civii service of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany. 


May 31. At his lodgings in Queen-square, Bath* 
aged 70 the Rev. Arnold Burrowes, late Chap* 
lam to the Bombay Establishment, after a ser- 
vitudaof 42 years. 

June 16. At his seat, Birdhurst Lodge, near Croy- 
don, Surrey, Samuel Davis, Esq. one of the ' 
Directors of the Affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany. The body whose concerns he assisted to 
superintend, have to regret the loss of a gentle- 
man whose distinguished talents, extensive 
knowledge, and solid judgment, euided in their 
application by conscientious motives and inde- 
pendenrprinciples of action, rendered his ser- 
vices beueficial, and his life honorable. The 
department of science also has, by his death, 
been deprived of an able advocate and a distin- 
guished ornament •, whilst in the sphere of pri- '< . 
vate and domestic life, an extensive society of 
connexions, friends and acquaintances, now I*-, 
ment the loss of one of its most valuable * 

respected members, and a numerous and 
b!e family is left to deplore the deprivatiothffc^ 
all the happiness that the most exemplary 
charge of the duties of a husband and a father® 
can confer. jgr *5 

24. At Cheltenham, Lieut.gen. Chas. RcyDoJdffjlr,- • - 
of the Hon. East-India Company’s service, ]fc> 
bay Establishment. - -1'<p£V 

Lately, of a deep decline, Mary, the wife of 
C. W. Paisley, late of the Madras Jwta" 
ment. 



INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE? 

Arrivals. ^ *1i: 

Mnv 25, Off Falmouth. June 3, GrnVfienUBA-f/ 
tavia. Lamb, from Bombay 3 Jan. Cap« 'l«V-^ 
Feb. and St. Helena 4 Mar. 

27, Portsmouth. 30. Deal. June t. Gravest#* 
General Graham, Weatherhead, from 
3 Jan. and Cape 28 Feb. 

30, Liverpool, Cumbrian, Brownrigg, fron*. 

Cape of Good Hope. *1"- 

June i, Oil Dover, Henrietta Louisa, IXmlimMt 
from Bengd and the Cape. ; 

5, Liverpool, Stentor, Harris, from BCWPI.JS 
Dec. and the Cape 9 Mar. 

6 , Gravesend, British Colony, Scott, fro» tiM 
Cape of Good Hope. 

— , Off Portsmouth. 8 , Gravesend, 

Barton, from Bengal 18 Jan. and Wh; 

30 Mar. 

7 , Deal. 8 , Gravesend, Astell, Cresi 

Bengal 23 Jan. and St. Helena 3 Apr. , . 

— , Deal. 8 , Gravesend, Henry PorcnttryAiMtSetfcf 
from Bombay and Malabar Coast, and St, ^7 
lena 3 Apr. , ... 

__ Deal. 8 , Gravesend. Fairhe, Ward, freak* 
Bombay and Ceylon, and St. Helenas Apr *_•/ 

8 , Deal- II, Gravesend, James Sihbald, Forbes* 
from Bengal and the Cape. 

o, Cowes, True American, Bancroft, from CmM. 

10, Deal. I), Grave-eud, Vittoria, Dudman*, 
from Bengal and Ceylon 15 Jan. andtheCapft, 

27 Mar. ' 

Departure*. * .'Sf 

May 25, Gravesend. 87, Deal, Almorab, WW?UW" 
ter, for Bengal. , . 

, Deal, Fame, Remm«jp»b»y. i '| 

, Deal, Hoogly, Lamb, ;JbC 



I 


26 . GraresenJ. 

lor Bengal. 

— , Gravesend. 
Bengil. 

29 , Gravesend, 
for Bengal. 
29. Grav.-^end- 
fur Bombay. 


2 9 , Deal, Abbertson, 

Junes, Deal, A'bion, WcHm* 




:4 


June 1 , Gravesend. 2, Deal, Hannah, Heatbofn* 
lor Bombay- . _ " ,s * v** 

— , Gravesend. 2 , Deal* 0 , Falmouth* 

Ogilvie, for Batavia and Penang. 

5 , Gravesend. 6. Deal, Allies. Kirtoo, for Oi f 
C*pe of Good Hupe. * - 

C, Gravesend, Marianne, P »rker, for the 
Good Hope , % 

50, Gravesend. 13, Deal, Mary* Brown, lot mm* ;j 
dras and Bengal . $ 

15 .*Gravesend. 6. Deal. 18, Portsmouth, Oneat, 
Revnol-ts, for Bomoay. -4 

18, Gravesend. 19 , Deal, Mary, Jefferson, "Mr 

xZSSZZFt. SSf; Wrtf* «#;;• 

BFu 3 a'. . 
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Price Current of East- India Produce for June 1819 . 

L . I. d 


103 


Cochineal lb. 

Colice, Java cwt. 

■ Cheribon .... . 

— — Bourbon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb. 

Extrafine 

— Bengal 

— — Bourbon 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds, Star... 

Borax, Refined 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 

Camphire unrefined 

Cardemoms, M alabar. . tb 

Cevlon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 

— — Liguea 

Castor Oil lb. 

China Root..*. ......Cwt. 

Cocuius I odious 

Colombo Knot 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

— — Arabic 

Assafcctida.., 

— — Benjamin 

— — Animi cwt. 

— — Gatbaimm 

■■ Gam bog mm 

Myrrh 

— • Olibanum 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell, Block 

Sintered 

Suck 

Musk. China oz. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

— Cinnamon 

— Cloves 


L. 

t. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 


0 

‘5 

6 

to 

0 

6 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dveiug. 

6 

5 

0 



6 

15 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt. 

5 

8 

0 



5 

16 

0 

China 

5 

10 

0 



5 

IS 

0 

Zedoaiy 

5 

16 

o 



6 

15 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 

0 

0 

6 

_ 

0 

0 

8 

Blue 

0 

0 

9 

— 

0 

0 

10 

Indigo, Blue .lb. 


I 18 o to S 0 0 


7 10 O - I 0 9 


0 0 6 — 0 0 7 


0 14 — 024 


■ Blue and Violet 0 

■ Purple and Violet ... 









— Good Ditto 


0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

8 0* 

5 

5 

0 



7 

0 

0 

— «• Fine \ lolet 


0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

7 9 

4 

15 

0 



3 

0 

0 

— — Good Ditto 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 S 

4 

0 

0 



4 

5 

0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

0 

6 

— 

0 

6 50 

4 

4 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

— — Fine & Good Copper 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

6 * 

10 

10 

0 



12 

0 

0 

— — Middling Ditto. 


0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

• 0 

9 

9 



0 

6 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto. 


0 

4 

10 

— 

0 

5 9 

0 

3 

<r 


0 

3 

6 

- ■ Manilla 







t- . < 

17 

0 

0 

_ 

18 

10 

0 

Rice 

.cwt. 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

it m 

7 

10 

0 



10 

10 

0 

Safflower 

.cwt. 

17 

0 

0 

— 

19 

• C- : 

0 

1 

u 



0 

3 

10 

Sago 

.< wt. 

1 

5 

0 

— 

4 


1 

0 

0 



1 

10 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined... 

.cwt. 

2 

2 

0 



. 1 

1 

5 

0 

__ 

2 

4 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

...lb. 

0 

17 

l 

— 

> 

• J 

2 

15 

0 





Novi 


l 

3 

0 


| 

‘I *£• 

30 

0 

0 



41 

0 

0 

• — — Ditto While ... 








10 

0 

0 





— China 


1 

6 

10 

— 

1 

*» 


— 500 


8 0 0 — 38 0 0 


5 0 0 — 8 0 0 


7 1 


15 0 0 — 19 
o 0 0 — 17 
7 


0 16 — 0 


0 5 0 — 0 


0 O 
3* 0 
6 6 


15 0 — 


0 I 
0 15 
0 3 


1 0 0 
1 10 O 
0 2 0 


— Mact 

■ Nutmegs... 

0 

1 

© 

1 

o 

6 


0 

3 

9 


Sal Ammoniac .. 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 — 70 

0 

Senna 

....lb. o 

l 

3 — 08 

6 

Turmerick, Java 

..cwt. 1 

5 

0 



— Organ zine 1 

Spices, Cinnamon .......... 0 

Clones 0 

— — Bourbon 

— Mace 0 

— Nutmegs 0 5 1 

Ginger cwt. 0 19 0 

— — Pepper, Company’s lb 0 0 7 

— Privilege 0 0 7 

White 0 0 11 

Sugar, Vellow cwt. 1 10 0 

White 4 0 0 

Brown l 2 O 

Tea, Boltea lb. 0 1 7 

— Congou 0 S 5 

Souchong 0 4 0 

— Campoi 0 3 3 

Twankay oaf 

Pekoe 

. Hyson Skin 0 4 7 

Hyvou 0 4 » 

Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 


= :r 


- • * 
— i i 


= . r 3 S. 

zll 

B'U 

4-*' *■: 

4 - *. 


Woods, Saunders Red.. ton f 10 .Q, & jf j-j 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 4 July — Prompt 1 October. 
Company's.— Cotton Wool. 


Licensed.— Cotton Wool. 

For Sale 7 July— Prompt 8 October. 
Licensed.— Coffee— Sugar — Rice. 

For Sale lp July — Prompt 15 October. 
Company's. — Bengal Raw Silk. 

Pnvate-1 rade.— Bengal Raw Silk— China Raw 
Silk— Bengal Chaasum Silk— China Silk. 

For Sale 9 August— Prompt 5 November. 
Company's. — Saltpetre— Black Pepper— Wliite 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COM PA./ 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED.: ; . 

CARGOES ol the Astell , from Bengal; and tMT 
Henry Pointer ami Fair lie, from Bengal a»dk, 
Bombay • - 

Company's.— Bengal Piece Goods — Carpets — j 
Surat Prohibited Piece Goods — Raw Silk— 
Saltpetre— Sugar — Tepper — N utinega — 

Wi$e. ~ ^ I mp, 

Prteate-Tjade and Privilege. — Shawls — %auj 
keens— Indigo — Sug«r— Pepper — Rice — 

Aloes — Sago Powder— Gum Olibanum— Gu«» AtMaj 
bic — Gum Animi — Gum Ammoniac— 

Arrow Root— Madeira Wine— Sherry 
lian White Wine — Cowr.ts — Gimme* — 

Wood. ’ 


Pepper— Cinnamon— Cloves— Mace — Nutmeg*— 
Oil of Macc. 

Licensed and Private-Trade.— Ginger— Cassia — 
Cinnamon Oil — Oil of Cassia, 


For Sale It August — Prompt 5 November. 
Private- Trade. — Musk — Rhubarb — Dragon*# 
Blood— Vermillion— Oil of Anniseed. 


For Sale 13 August- Prompt 5 Nor ember. 
Pnvate-Trade.— Tortoiseshell— Fishing Lines— 


Fish Counters. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. ■ 

(Post Office List.) ' - 

Ships' Names. Tons. Probable Time <rf US*f* 
Cape of Good Hope. 

U*k ... - - 150 July i. 

British Colony - 180 July 15. 

Calcium. 

504 July 7. 

55* July i. 

Ceylon. . 

440 J»dy 


Kingston - - - 
Essex - - 


Agiiicfwrt 


5. 
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E. Evton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill, und Lombard Street. 
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MEMOIR 


REV. DAVID BROWN. 

( Continued from p. 8 .) 
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The reverence in which the cha- 
racter and memory of Mr. Brown 
was held in the community among 
which he had so long ministered, 
was testified in some touching in- 
stances of generous affection, which 
ought to be recorded to their mutual 
honour. 

The government extended imme- 
diate countenance and support to 
his helpless family. A subscription 
whs opened, for publishing a selec- 
tion of his sermons that by means 
of the supply thus raised, his chil- 
dren might be removed to Europe 
fora salutary change of scene, and be 
educated under greater advantages. 
So rapidly was the list filled, that 
this valuable aid was presented to 
his estimable widow before she 
had learned that such a plan was 
in agitation. 

Of the tradesmen employed to 
equip the - family for their voyage, 
several declined receiving payment; 
alleging that they could ngt think of 
taking a compensation ; from the 
family of their minister Whom they 
knew had laid up no, store — except 
in the grateful hearts of many who 
had received bis liberal assistance. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 44. 


•pi 


One who had respectfully voljiw 
teered his services, excused ’ „ 

self from accepting any part of dft 
amount, in terms to this effect, ‘That , 
he had received under Mr. Brown’* 
ministry more than the worth of 1 
his trade could be compared wl 
and that he must be permitted to- 
assist his children, who had taught 
him where to seek true riches.’ 

The Memorial Sketches detail 
similar acts, which give to anec* 
dotes of shopkeepers and domestic 
servants a noble elevation. The 
eminent physician who had watch- ^ , 
ed over Mr/Brown’s last days would i' 
accept of no acknowledgment. 
tbe same spirit,’ when the family ; •§, 
prepared to sail, gentlemen stppptfy^ f. 
forward to see to the outfit of thwy , 
cabins. More spontaneous succonf Q 
than the volume dedicated to 
life could mention, was • litendjfc f 
pressed upon the bereaved family ,.f 
of a minister, who in dirgcfing'ttw^i 

a le to secure heavenly treasure^ 3 , 
eft the minor object off layin^on > 
a store below to take care of itself. . 
He left to his family so rich a lega- 
cy in the remembrance of his’ faitfi* 
fulness as a pastor that they hsv^-.v 
Voj.. VIII. V 


10G Memoir of the Rev. David Broun. [Au<.. 

been suffered to feel no want; a ment dispose the alienated spirit to 
bountiful provision flowed to them refuse the just meed of praise, it is 
through the influence of his cha- our aim to divest the representations 
racter, and they found an inheri- which we adopt front the Memorial 
tance of respect in the brightness Sketches of comments emanating 
of his name. Besides his afflicted from instruction in the school of 
widow, nine children suivived hint Calvin. 

to remember his virtues in dear Of the various situations on which 
relations. His race in this life was Mr. Brown entered, not one in 
terminated in his forty-ninth year. which there was honor or emolu- 
ment was the fruit of his own so- 


a summary op character. licitation. Having been called to 
The first part of our brief Me- a post in Bengal, he, without 
moir is finished, which was in- any previous wish of his own, rose 

i tended to embrace, 1. A Narrative successively tinder the governments 

j of the principal events in Mr. there, to the first situations which 

Brown’s life; 2. A summary of a clergyman could fill. While he 

' his character ; 3. A few extracts never thought of looking round for 

from his correspondence ; 4. A opportunities of change, it entered 
glance at the complicated specimens into the hearts of all in authority, 
of human machinery which have of to show him respect, and to repose 
late years been put in operation in in him confidence. 

British India for extending minis- He went out a sower of seed in the 
4* trations of various forms of religion field of education ; he successively 


* In the name of Christianity, adapt- 
£ ed to the two separate designs of 
enforcing its influence among the 
Europeans who profess it, and of 
h propagating what the several sects 
jr of missionaries deem to he its prin- 
f ciples among the Natives, born 
k strangers to its faith. 

-5- The delineation of character will 
embrace many facts, linked to- 
4 ," gather, not in the order of time, 
j out by the associations flowing from 
- the relations of the individual. Thus 
>4-', though the narrative, like his la- 
\-Jww*, has ceased, his “ works 
;;, J Ho follow him.” 

We hope our Christian readers 
will excuse us for once, if in col- 
lecting traits of character already 
drawn to our hand, we occasionally 
borrow language which fora miscel- 
laneous work may appear to run in 
too Scriptural a vein. We know that 
If we have any Mussulmaun readers, 
they will tolerate short sentences 
which recal ideas in dependent man 
of a “ bountiful Providence ” or 


applied his talents and experience, 
as the superintendantof the orphan 
school, as the instructor of pupils 
in his own house, as the provost of 
Fort William college, and as the 
tutor of his own children. In every 
line of profession for which those 
entrusted to his care were educated, 
he saw and taught that ibe acquisi- 
tion of languages, adapted to the 
intended employment, would prove 
one of the most availing. He par- 
ticularly urged his young friends of 
the military profession, who have 
occasionally much leisure time, to 
renew their knowledge of ancient 
tongues, and to study at least one 
or two modern languages till per- 
fectly attained ; as being the sure 
road, especially in India, to use- 
fulness and distinction ; in other 
words, to emolument. “ Continue 
at your post,” he was wont to say, 
“ and attain some of the languages 
perfectly ; and you will in due time 
be found of importance there.” 

He relieved the studies above- 


“ merciful Creator.” 

At the same time, as we think 
that facts which unite the appro- 
bation of all, do the heart good ; 
while opinions which divide the judg- 


mentioned, by the amusing experi- 
ments of electricity, aud elemen- 
tary instructions on astronomy and 
botany. He had a strong turn for 
literary and scientific pursuits, and 
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had looked into most subjects of 
knowledge. While at the univer- 
sity, he had indulged a taste for 
chemistry; but he relinquished the 
cultivation of it when more impor- 
tant subjects called for his attention. 
His love of literature was the chief 
source of his personal expense ; for 
he acquired, at no small cost, an 
extensive collection of books, and 
was liberal in presents from his 
library, mostly giving a book as a 
mark of esteem, and a fruitful way 
of doing good. Toward forming 
the library of the college of Fort 
William, he bestowed a hundred 
volumes, mostly folios of scarce 
and valuable books. He gave a 
similar present to the library found- 
ed by himself for the use of the 
translators of the scriptures. 

When he engaged in the educa- 
tion ot his sons, he applied with 
them to the pursuit of the Hebrew 
and Syriac languages. The Arabic 
he entered upon only the last year 
or two of his life ; and he likewise 
took some steps toward acquiring 
the Armenian tongue, of the im- 
portance of which to the biblical 
student he entertained a high opi- 
nion, as mentioned in the narrative 
part of our memoir. 

He likewise undertook the direc- 
tion (a difficult office !) of several 
Asiatics, assembled from different 
parts of India, to assist in the great 
work of translating and printing 
the Old and New Testaments. 

To attend to so much, he strength- 
ened the economy of time by the 
resource of early hours. He rose 
at day-break or before, and not un- 
frequently breakfasted alone amidst 
his work ; though he joined the 
family to lead their morning prayer 
and praise. 

Mr. Brown had never the slight- 
est pretensions to be what is called 
a popular preacher ; neither at the 
first was his delivery considered at- 
tractive: but his consistent walk, per- 
severance, and earnestness finally 
prevailed, and were rewarded witn 
deep and uniform attention from all 
classes of his numerous auditory. 


The style of his eloquence, which 
indeed was not without grace and 
force, may be appreciated from the 
twelve compendious Sermons at- 
tached to the Memorial Sketches; 
except that these may be deemed 
more original as fruits ot theolo- 
gical study, and more finished as 
compositions than his ordinary dis- 
courses. In what Mr. Brown pre- 
pared for the pulpit, he never seem- 
ed to concern himself, whether all 
that he delivered was solely his own ' 
composition, or not. From such jp 
authors as he considered safe guides . \ 
in divinity he quoted freely, when 
he thought that another had alreatfiPS’ 
said what he wished to incufcattsf \ 
better than he could himself express'';:^' 
it. This practice was not to ■ avokf l 
the labour of consulting the circ«ni»?^ 
stances of the congregation, but to 
avoid misapplying study : he bor- 
rowed because the passage was ap*l 
propriate; and when the occaswpT 
demanded original matter, his *6*85 
mon exhibited a correspondingpro- . 
portion of new and striking remark*. ,^ 
In preparing his materials be had 
recourse to such books as bore on f ■ 
the subject he meant to treat, and : -j 
after having enlarged his. aim to 
the full scope of the field, aud tra- 
versed it in the energy of sponta- 
neous thought, be accustomed him- 
self to snatch some hours from sleep ' 
the night before he had to preach, 
to write off with the greatest ra- 
pidity the fruit of bis study. More- 
over, he has said that he preached / 
every sermon first to himself: in*- j 
plying that he read it over, to judge) | 
of it as an auditor. Hence be waa . 
remarkable for a deeply serious and f 
impressive manner iu preaching, 'i 
which had perhaps a greater fm** j 
than his words. A sensible hearer, 'j 
once observed, soon after be was tip- • i 
pointed to the Presidency Church; j; 
“ Whoever may not believe a» Mr. 
Brown preaches, be makes it la- “ 
possible to suspect he does not be- 
lieve so himself : tor which reason 
alone, we cannot but be atten- . 
tive hearers, when we see him evi- 
dently so much in earnest." 

I* 2 
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The great fatigue, in that trying 
climate, of going through the pre- 
vious services, which it has always 
been customary to have at their full 
length, as in England, made it 
necessary to allot but a small por- 
tion of time to the sermon. Hence 
the watchful minister, adapting him- 
self to the circumstances of his 
hearers, attempted in most in- 
stances little more than *• to stir 
up their minds by way of remem- 
; trance.” Short sermons, where the 
V brevity is the effect of labour and 
f pot of indolence, satisfy the atten- 
■f; tion before it is fatigued, and may 
yield fruit enough from the tree of 
p; principle for the memory to carry 
fi On one occasion without being dis- 
J, tracted or oppressed. The practice 
of making long sermons, now pretty 
ft' general in England, is partly de- 
6 lived from those sectaries who re- 
lief the Liturgy of the Church of 
--England, and refuse to substitute 
jjyjtiy, other form for public worship ; 
£|rith them it has a natural origin, 
a resource for filling up the 
Void created. So little frequently is 
BT the text illustrated by the long dis- 
>, course — protracted to the measure 
"§|et by routine, the worthy successor 
jdrf .exploded form — that it may be 
^ospared to a pure spring lost in a 
tjairbid lake. 

. Mr. Brown was frequently soli- 
,by his bearers, to lend bis 
for their perusal at home : 
..bit modest estimate of their 
pisrlt made him do this with 
ipafing reluctance. He preferred 
placing in their hands, such dis- 
courses of living and former minis- 
ters as he could commend for ster- 
ling worth ; of which he had a 
bomber copied for private circula- 
* tion : some of these were sermons 
by bis brother chaplains, Martyn 
rand Buchanan. 

i. v During the first six years of his 
; fl>inistry at Calcutta, he had la- 
bourctl among a small and incon- 
siderable people, with regular at- 
tention and faithful perseverance. 
The flock which originally collected 
round him were, with few excep- 


tions, of the order denominated iit 
Bengal “ low Europeans,” native 
Portuguese, and descendants of Eu- 
pcan fathers and native mothers. 
Jt was, however, an increasing 
congregation, both in number and 
respectability of rank. From the 
first, indeed, his ministry was ho- 
nored by the regular attendance of a 
few gentlemen of the highest sta- 
tion in the service : amongst whom 
were Mr. Chas. Grant, then mem- 
ber of the board of trade, since 
the able and highly respected chair- 
man of the court of directors ; his 
brother-in-law, Mr.Wtn. Chambers, 
prothonotary and master in chan- 
cery ; Mr. Udny, who has filled 
the chair of the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; and occasionally a few other 
persons of distinction. But after 
lie was made generally known to 
all classes, through his appoint- 
ment to the Presidency church, 
many other individuals from among 
the highest orders of the communi- 
ty, from their satisfaction with his 
labours there, were induced to fol- 
low him to the Mission church at 
the evening service. To those au- 
ditors whose rank and worth ope- 
rated like a moral influence. Lord 
Teignmouth, then at the head of 
the government, was thus added. 
Both he and his lady also in private 
society honored Mr. Brown with 
marks of friendly regard. Many 
were struck with the impressive 
manner in which he performed the 
offices of baptism and of marriage. 
Notwithstanding the frequent recur- 
rence of those services, his own so- 
cial and religious feelings were 
often moved in conducting them ; 
a proof that with him, though cus- 
tomary, they were not “ vain re- 
petitions.” 

His residence was at a consider- 
able distance from the church ; but 
no weather ever deterred him from 
meeting the people at the appoint- 
ed periods of divine service. This 
punctuality would not be remark- 
able in Calcutta now, though it 
made a great impression at bis 
entering upon his office. 
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There are connecting links be- 
tween private .and public life, spon- 
taneous branches of action less pro- 
minent than what is enjoined in 
the indispensable line of official 
duty, and which some clergymen 
would think incumbent on them as 
spiritual guides ; others, not. 

He was ever willing to assist the 
social devotions of his people : and 
for a small circle of serious believers, 
who adopted the custom of meeting 
weekly in private, he arranged, at 
their request, heads of what should 
be their mutual petitions. They 
read a chapter together, mixing 
conversation of a religious tenden- 
cy, sung a hymn, and closed with 
prayer. 

In January 1807, he signified to 
the oldest members of the Mission- 
church congregation, his intention 
of discontinuing the Wednesday 
evening lecture, on account of its 
undue encroachment on his time. 
On this occasion, a body of the 
regular attendants signed a general 
letter to him, intreating him not 
to terminate the lecture, which he 
had supported for more than twenty 
yeare. This service consisted of 
the usual evening portion from the 
Liturgy, and a commentary on some 
part of the Scriptures. He yielded 
to their earnest wishes and continued 
to leave home on Wednesdays, re- 
turning the same night, whatever 
might be the weather, or wind and 
tide against him. No constitution 
could stand such exertions long; 
after being repeatedly exposed the 
best part of the night to.his perilous 
journey, he was laid up by a fit 
of sickness, which terminated the 
question of suspending the lecture. 
After a short cessation, however, it 
was resumed, until he was entirely 
relieved of responsibility for the 
Mission church, by the Court of 
Directors having appointed a chap- 
lain to that charge. 

We learn from. Dr.. Bochanan’s 
address to the Church Missionaries , 
dated 1813, that Mr. Brown was a 
“ friend to Missionaries,” and that 
he was deeply imbued with a mis- 


sionary spirit, although the situa- 
tions in which he was successively 
placed never left him at liberty to 
devote himself to the especial in- 
struction of the heathen. After 
his local engagements had been 
contracted to alternate duty as one 
of the Company’s chaplains, the 
Church Missionary Society in Lon* 
don committed part of their funds to 
his distribution. Their satisfaction 
with his first preparations to execute 
their plans induced them to patrol 
nize, at his desire, a new Arable 
version of the Scriptures, and fa 4 
contribute their aid towards the sup*> 
port of public native readers of the 
Bible. “ And thus,” be observed^, ; 
“ while the Bible Society gave tbe'-’f'-i 
Scriptures to Asia, the Cbalret* V 
Mission Society would make ihtM&'p. 
vocal." This he esteemed ■ tkf J 
most natural and quiet way of at~* , 
trading the attention of Asiatic*, 
without offending their prejudice* ‘ 
since it is a customary mode aiSGH 
both Mahomedans and Hindoos.'^ 
recite in the public ways sekhtiMH,. 
from their holy books. Oh MMI 
plans, Mr. Brown’s attention W^ff" 
engaged during his last ilium**! 

The few airings he was capabte* 
taking in a state of temporary oofi- 
valescence, were directed to various 
spots, which he wished to examine,- l ' 
with a view to constructing small 
platforms for the accommodation- ., 
of the readers. One of those he ;/ 
erected under the shade of a fine } 
spreading banyan tree in his own' t* 
ground. But his increasing debilifj^ fr 
and fatal relapses prevented all fat* 
ther prosecution of his purpo**, 
except that he sketched out * ftw* 
directions, left among his paper*/ ; 
for the method and course of read- 
mg. „j; 

Mr. Brown. had, in the cows* <*f . 
his residence in India, made iima, i 
self well acquainted with the super- 
stitions, prejudices, and manners 
of the natives, with a view ft> cul- 
tivate the intercourse of tbe mind 
with them as a people, and to at- 
tract their favourable attention,- 
that so he might briDg the princi- 
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pies of the Christian religion under 
their observation, and ultimately 
combat with effect qhe pervading 
errors of their system. At all 
times he treated them with ur- 
banity and respect, and towards 
him they conducted themselves with 
uniform deference ; but he never 
would endure that they should, 
unchecked, obtrude their abomina- 
tions on the notice of Europeans, 
or assume any undue license under 
the protection of the British laws 
and government. During the first 
«ight or ten years of his residence 
in Bengal, he continued to go oc- 
casionally among the Hindoos, and 
in a way not usual with the English. 
He attended, in their domestic cir- 
cles, their literary and religious 
entertainments ; and acquired a 
good insight into their character 
2 and customs : and thus was he 
> qualified to deliver from the Chris- 
p. tian" pulpit, his conscientious tes- 
v timony and warning on these sub- 
i' .jectsto his countrymen and their 
, descendants. For this purpose he 
Jp entered on a set of discourses, de- 
ip signed for publication, of which he 
[ preached the Anti-Durga ; and pro- 
y posed yearly, at the respective fes- 
tivals named after Hindoo idols, 
to continue Anti-Kalee, Anti-Seeb, 
not as an offensive attack upon 
J. tike Natives, but simply to enlighten 
[the European society respecting 
k their duty in reference to these 
Pthiags j for, through overstrained 
S complaisance, or unseemly curiosi- 
ty, many of the English accept 
invitations from opulent Hindoos 
;• “ to festivals in honor of the idol;" 
snch being the phraseology on their 
cards, issued to a Christian com- 
munity by Idolaters, who vie with 
one another to make these occasions 
attractive, particularly to the En- 
glish. 

The unguarded young, and newly 
arrived stranger, flock with great 
avidity to these Nautch celebra- 
tions, one of which generally falls 
Upon Sunday evening j when Mr. 
Brotvn had too frequently to ob- 
serve that the congregation of the 


church was thinned to increase the 
company attendant on the idol ; or 
that, with still greater inconsisten- 
cy, some were heedlessly proceed- 
ing to these exhibitions, from the 
very doors of the sanctuary where 
they had been professing to worship 
the True God, who came into the 
world and died upon the cross, 
that he might redeem us front such 
lying vanities. 

The master of the house is cus- 
tomarily permitted to lead up Ins 
Christian guests, of either sex, 
and every ranK and age, to present 
them beiore his idol, as beiug its 
visitors j who, to gratify their 
host, are not unfrequently induced 
to bow tbe head or bend the knee 
to the image, although it is so 
strictly forbideii in the second 
commandment ; pleading in excuse 
that, “ if they go to the house 
where the idol is displayed, it is 
but civil to tlie person who enter- 
tains them to compliment him with 
a mock respect for ii is leligion." 

in his conversations with intelli- 
gent Natives, who seemed desirous 
of investigating Christianity, Mr. 
Brown was accustomed to recom- 
mend to their serious and steady 
attention some select portions of 
the Old and New Testaments, be- 
lieving that God, according to his 
good pleasure, would remove the 
barrier between him and them by 
tbe power of his word ; and he 
preferred conversing with them on 
truths whereon they were agreed, 
to making a direct attack on their 
errors by abuse or angry argument y 
for such a mode, he thought, only 
excited them to opposition ; while 
that which he adopted, tended 
rather to conciliate their regards, 
and disposed them to a less preju- 
diced consideration of such subjects. 

He gave his ideas on this bead, 
founded on experience, to most 
Missionaries who came under his 
observation ; and there is reason to 
believe that several have availed 
themselves of his caution, and found 
it of happiest effect. 

The Natives of India are gene- 
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rally impressed with a respectful 
sense of the great attention paid to 
them, by translating' for their use 
our holy books ; and such transla- 
tions must be requisite for the peo- 
ple at large : yet a Native who un- 
derstands, and can read English, 
(an attainment in which many of 
them strive to excel) is desirous of 
having a Bible in English. In es- 
timating what plans for converting 
them promise most success, we find 
persons who have witnessed the 
little effect produced by distributing 
such translations as have been hi- 
therto made, candidly starting the 
question, “ Whether it might not 
be eminently useful to encourage 
the literary Asiatic, who can under- 
stand an English book, to perfect 
himself in that language through 
the medium of the Bible.” Sub- 
joining their own solution of their 
own problem, they observe, “ there 
can be little doubt, hut that in most 
cases, he would attain at least as 
clear an insight into the scope and 
meaning of the Christian scriptures 
by reading the English version, as 
by perusing such translations as 
■perhaps are rendered chief y from 
that into the Asiatic dialects ; par- 
ticularly if assisted, as he proceed- 
ed, by a missionary, or other pious 
teacher, with colloquial explanations 
heM likewise in English.” 

A Hindoo, who was much in 
the practice of copying out por- 
tions of the scriptures in English, 
and frequently also sermons, which 
Mr. Brown selected for his people’s 
use, was remarkably observant of 
the subjects on which he was em- 
ployed. He was so intelligent an 
English scholar as to make cus- 
tomary use of an English diction- 
ary and grammar, and could be 
trusted to correct an error of hasty 
orthography, punctuation, or casual 
omission of a word. He copied 
also much of Mr. Brown’s corres- 
pondence, and other labours for the 
Bible Society ; and was well aware 
of the design of that society to 
plant the seeds of Christianity in all 
the various countries of the earth. 


where other religions had taken 
root. Though he did not acknow- 
ledge that he read the Scriptures 
for himself, yet he could not avoid 
becoming acquainted in some mea- 
sure with them ; and he remarked 
with seeming concern, but with 
no manner of opposition, that he 
thought Hindooism could not con- 
tinue much longer : but his mind 
did not appear to open to a bright- 
er hope. 

His master’s death intervened ; • 
and no farther history of his sen- 
timents and conduct is traced. As 
an instance, however, that version* 
into the various spoken dialects pro- 
duce some returns of the good fruit 
scattered over the field of Aswrj 
Abdool Messeeh, a Mahomcdanj 
according to his own represent 
tation of the intermediate cause, } 
was converted by reading Mr. Hen; 
Martyn’s translation of the Bible 't 
into Hindoostanee. To baptise' : 3 
this proselyte was one of the lest;;;’ 
acts of Mr. Brown’s ministry. 

It remains to contemplate 
character of Mr. David Brown as & 
man, and as having social relations" 
with other men, apart from Mr 
office and walk as a Christian priest; 

But can we strip a clergyman of 
his gown who is an ornament to 
bis profession ? He was a man of 
strong natural talents, lively tem- 
per, and of great personal courage; 

He had a quick insight into charac- 
ter ; and possessed a vein of ge- 
nuine humor, with which he was 
occasionally eminently entertain- 
ing, where he could feel perfectly 
unreserved. But all these faculties 
he ratherrepressed than encouraged,’ 
and was accustomed to quote as the 
rule of the minister’s conduct, “ alt 
things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient.” Hence 
he controlled the flights of levity in 
himself and others. 

He bad a strong predilection for 
children ; and in fact never con- 
sidered those characters amiable 
or happy, who did not feel a 
love for youth. The affection be 
bote his own children was of the 
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tenderest warmth. He was accus- 
tomed to notice, with friendly be- 
nignity, all young persons who 
came in his way, and quickly per- 
ceived any signs of ingenuousness 
and goodness in their minds and 
temper : the young were generally 
attached to him, and considered him 
with mingled reverence and lore. 

He had little gratification, and 
felt there was little usefulness, in 
mere interchange of visits. The 
customary large parties of Calcutta 
be shunned. Nor was it easy to 
induce him to make a complimen- 
tary visit to any person whom he 
seldom or never saw in bis place in 
V church ; and he thus excused him- 
self: “ He does not come to wait 
on my Master, and why should I 
wait on him 

In a mixed circle he usually ob- 
G- served much silence ; nor was he 
,*> accustomed to express himself with 
.,£■ any degree of unembarrassed flow 
g jo general conversation, except in 
.private with his intimate friends, 
influenced by the utmost congcnia- 
lity of mind and union of heart, 
p In correspondence he indulged 
j more general openness, and, by 

Jetter, chatted with abundant free- 
' dom of thought and answerable 
"A of expression, 

j When offences came, and he per- 

% ceivcd himself to be misjudged and 
£ twjwstly or ungratefully treated, his 
conduct was peculiarly exemplary. 
K' H«bel<i bis peace, and restrained 
•“ himself even from good words. For 
he would observe, “ Of what use 
jj iff it to justify myself, and convince 
A those who have mistaken me that 
A they are wrong ? this they do not 
with to perceive, and will only be 
tbe more inveterate against me, if 
1 force open their eyes/' And the 
strongest symptom be betrayed that 
any person was at variance with 
him, or had treated him unbe- 
comingly, was, that he observed 
latter -silence concerning the alie- 
' Bated individual ; with the excep- 
ition only of speaking in his favour 
* when he justly could, and of seek- 
ing opportunities to render good tor 


evil, by promoting the views and 
advantage of the very character 
who had tried to injure him. 

He had had enemies and tra- 
ducers ; but they were few in num- 
ber, and impotent to injure. 

His meekness and forbearance 
outlived their enmity ; pnd he de- 
scended to the grave in charity with 
ail men. 

Mr. Brown had a taste for be- 
neficence, which be loved to in- 
dulge. Where he saw occasions 
for effecting great good, he freely 
gave large portions of the personal 
wealth which Providence had en- 
trusted to his prudence and liberal- 
ity. Though he deemed it proper 
to lay up a moderate provision for' 
old age or a surviving family, yet 
he appeared to dread too much the 
fascinating power of accumulation, 
ever to enter steadily on the experi- 
ment. It is truly a just subject of 
admiration, that he could distribute 
so much, rather than that he reset ved 
little. In order to bestow the more , 
he for many years spent surprisingly 
little on his personal accommodation 
and domestic establishment, con- 
sidering his station in society ; and 
till the more distinguished rank con- 
ferred with the office of provost 
demanded a greater attention to 
appearances, the scale of his ordi- 
nary expenditure was so extremely 
economical, as to occasion ft being 
currently supposed by strangers to 
the retired parts of bis 'character, 
that. he must be laying up riches. 

A few facts ought to be here 
stated. He helped individuals in 
both branches of his family, among 
them his parents, with annuities to 
a very large amount. He adopted 
an indigent orphan whose father 
bad been one of the first fruits of 
his faithful ministry, and supported 
her from early childhood till she 
was on thfe point of marriage, hav- 
ing borne the expenses of her voy- 
age to and from England, and of 
the excellent education which she 
there received. 

▼ 

(To he conliaued.J 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — My indignation has been 
excited by the perusal of a letter 
from one of your correspondents, 
which was laid before the public, 
through the medium of your Jour- 
nal for the month of February 
1816, and under the head of /n- 
dinn Notices* As a member of 
the army of the Coromandel Coast, 
1 consider myself imperiously 
called upon to refute with the ut- 
most publicity, and through the 
same channel, the erroneous state- 
ment advanced by your correspon- 
dent under the semblance of in- 
-fdrmation, tending to the preju- 
dice of an army, which has ever 
borne the highest reputation for its 
discipline and martial spirit. Your 
correspondent observes, “ that the 
“ lamentable contest between the 
“ governor and the army of Ma- 
*< dras in 1809, though obscurely 
“ seen, did not fail to draw this 
“ threatening meteor, (an allusion 
“ to Ameer Khan and the Holkar 
“ armies) to that quarter,” and 
affirms that. to be the cause of 
Ameer Khan hovering about our 
frontiers. In confutation of this 
confident statement, and havihg 
retrospect to the situation of affairs 
at that period, we. may bear in 
recollection that the late Sir Barry 
Close was in command of an army 
of 15,000 men, consisting entirely 
pf Madras troops, to watch the 
movements of that wary chief- 
tain ; and this army penetrated 
through the heart of the Mahratta 
territories to Seraange, a place of 
great note and subject to the au- 
thority of Ameer Khan, 150 miles 
N.E. of Indoor, the capital of the 
Holkar family, and upwards of 
1,200 miles north f of (he presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. 

The writer proceeds to repre- 
sent, “ that the Nizam has a sub- 


* Set Asiatic Journal, vt> 1. 1 » p. 138. 
t The tgwanee and bearing are so given by our 
correspondent j the first is sdmewhat magnified i 
and the second is N. by W. — Edit. 

' Asiatic Joum. — No. 44. 


“ sidiary force, which he is always 
“ endeavouring to corrupt” (Ma- 
dras troops). An assertion so to- 
tally without foundation merits the 
severest reprehension. With what 
motive can such malevolent asper- 
sions be thrown, particularly upon > 
that body of the Company's army ?- f 
Assuredly, envy must hold 
sway in the breast of that pen 
who can venture such mil 
ments as facts; and can superad 
sinuations consistent with the VH 
of creating animosities, and of 
sipating that goodwill towards eai 
other, which should ever e: ' ” 
the armies of the hon. C 
however far asunder. 





Inoidens alterins macrescit i 
Jnvidia Skuli non invenere tyranni 
AJajus torment urn. ^ 

The concluding part of his 
munication is an endeavour ! 
cast a slur upon the Coromand! 
native army, as the follQwirtg'eSi 
tract from his letter will shew. ;; 
« They have their emissaries kftr 1 ' 
“ the Madras infantry ; and I feigfjS 
“ that the signal for the SJSSS. 

“ will be an explosion in that «gp* • > 
“ tated quarter.” By this- pare- | 
graph the writer declares the Ma- \e 
dras army in 1816 to be in a state p 
of disunion, and consequently vt,-n 
dissension, by the anticipations of 4 
evil from that side of India. Why f 
should not the emissaries of tfflfcA, 
Mahratta states from their cokA. 
guity of territory be amongst tW| 


Bengal and Bombay infantry ? 


well as that of Madras? I -AM! 
leave the writer of this 
production to his own reflection#* , 


connected with a review of Ail',, 


events of the year 1817 and 1 $£ 
in which the most important* 
tions of the late war agi ' 
confederated Mahratta 
were gained by the intre r — .. .. 
that army, which has been #» 
aspersed, and those 
prove to the world thaf the e&fc^ 
Voi. VIII. a 


114 Contest respecting the 

racter of the Madras army stands 
preeminent for its valour, perse- 
verance, and firm attachment to 
its government and officers. 

Your constant reader. 

Camp, Vindex. 

§ Jst January 1819. 

3 ' .* note by run editor. 

; 7 J Thus nppealed to, we have inserted 
'"ihe above letter with reluctance. We 
j’ltiink it injudicious in any member of 
-^flK5 Madras army to open a retrospect to 
“ lacueutable contest ** with the local 

; * 

-M r ' === 


Army of Madras. [Aug. 

government in 1809. Ingenuity cannot 
reconcile truth and politeness better than 
those terms do ; and with regard to the 
connection which the letter complained 
of assumes between that and other occur- 
rences, it is obvious that, the writer wan 
pursuing a speculative view of conse- 
quences, which of itself must fall to the 
ground, because the history of the subse- 
quent lime developes no fact to counte- 
nance the anticipation. The identity of 
a military body changes with its elements. 
The present Madras army needs no vin- 
dication. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


ig.' Sir: — The geography and his- 
iory of the Bible being subjects 
I T general importance connected 

i jrith the great truths of revelation, 
try endeavour to explore its 
jgtents, and especially its more 
Tt and abstruse parts, ought 
De proposed with deference and 
xamined with candour. In pro- 
lortion to the success of investi- 
* n, tlie remains of sacred anti- 
nty become more generally un- 
aerstood, admired, and sought af- 
" ’ s %r. The monuments of literature 
{ready discovered among the na- 
s of the east, formerly cele- 
for arts and arms, have 


nations recorded in Holy Scrip- 
ture, it is remarkable that we are 
unable to discover any certain 
mention of the Chinese, whose in- 
disputable antiquity and unequalled 
greatness has been, and still is, the 
wonder and admiration ofthe world. 
The Chinese appear, from every 
circumstance of their history, laws, 
and government, to be an original 
people ; and their language and 
writing do everywhere impress us 
with the same idea. The plan- 
tation of the first nations originat- 
ing from the sons of Noah, record- 


f ' s of the east, formerly cele- ed in the book of Genesis, might 
for arts and arms, have be expected somewhere to record 
jetted an extraordinary zeal of the derivation of this great .and 
. .years among the learned of extraordinary people ; but so far, 
[ope ; and the acquisitions of at least, as we at present under- 
jlrledge, resulting from the re- stand the contents of that volume, 
relies of our countrymen in neither the history nor etymology 

• Irtish India, respecting the litera- will support us in determining with , 

• lure and antiquities of the Asiatic precision their progenitors. This, 
jgntums, daily supply us with new Sir, has been the case hitherto, 

... and important elucidations. but we should not despair : the 

•js fhe Bible itself is a mine of anti- origin of the Chinese nation has 
8*****®® s ‘ n we tr ace the origin, been involved in the most profound 
T, t explore the countries and first and impenetrable obscurity ; it has 
^.settlements of the most ancient na- been equally hidden from us and 
p., laps of the earth ; the Assyrians, them ; but let us with the Bible in 
^vJjBftbyloniaus, Chaldeans, Syrians, our hand, and the helps of a more 
T^heks, Egyptians, Ethiopians, perfect geography and history, 
w Arabians, Persians, and Indians, attempt the abstruse and difficult 
jyiljMgh . comprehend numerous su- investigation. 

^^fdipate nations, whose names European writers hare long ago 
; situations it would be difficult denominated the country of China 
*f. to recount : but among all these Sinarum Regio t from the supposi- 
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tion, that the Chinese had their 
origin from the Sinite, a descen- 
dant of Ham, Gen. x. 17, whose 
posterity were called Sinites, a 
people of the land of Sinim; Isa. 
xlix. 12 ; but to derive so great a 
nation as the Chinese from abranch 
of the Canaanites, seems altoge- 
ther improbable; and that .the 
Sinim mentioned in Isaiah denotes 
China, we have no other evidence 
to support than an uncertain ety- 
mology.* Others have conjectur- 
ed that they were descended from 
Joctan, the son of Heber, and 
brother of Peleg, from, the cir- 
cumstance of the name of one of 
their kings, called Yao4ang in 
their annals, having so near a re- 
semblance to that name : a conjec- 
ture less probable than the former. 
Others have denominated their 
country Serica and Sericana, and 
the country of Seres, a people be- 
tween Indus and Hydaspes, near 
to China, now called Cathay, as 
those ancient people were the in- 
ventors and first workers of silk, 
from whence it was also called the 
silken kingdom ; but this also is in- 
conclusive ; their being no name of 
the sons of Noah on record, which 
justifies this appellation, or that 
has any affinity with the word silk ; 
for the word Mesha, on which this 
conjecture is founded, ch.x. 30, is 
the name ofn country to the west- 
ward of mount Sephar, and not 
at all relates to the situation of 
China, >. 

Tha most probable conclusion 
is, that the origin of the Chinese 
nation is to be found among the 
first descendants of Noah, and 
that we have not yet attained to 
the exact history and geography 
of the Mosaic account of the colo- 
nization of the earth after the flood, 
and that China remained unknown 
to the ancient Hebrews until the 
Chaldean monarcbs established a 

- r:.i $v|itiM|iirit in >hi» wnif Tc*i*h Path-m, 
jnsw-r-.p in Hti.iliiil ■!» I'tffpi. 1 1 
ili* 1 * int * I iln (•irrk-aiul ii* fii't 

Co*t*upant to the want of a corre»poodent rtprc-? 
vematire in the alphabets of the two races of peo- 
ple of the proper articulate souml m Cfun.—-Sre 
Asmtti. fcttarahts, t tot, H. p« 37 1 » 
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colony on the shores of Syria for, 
the extension of their commerce. 

The commerce of Tyre extend- 
ed by means of its navies to alj. 
the ports of the known world : its 
Mediterranean trade was carried 
on fay sea from its own harbours,, 5 
and its merchandise eastward and 
southward partly by overland car- 
riage and canals to the Euphrates*.? 
and to the shores of tlje lied Sk ’ 
wherefrom the port of Ezion-geJ 
they traded to the eastern 
of Africa, the coast of Persia, 
the Indies. They were celebrate 
as navigators, and excelled in n 

tical skill all other nations. ' 

is no reason to doubt bat 
conducted the fleets of 
to Ophir for gold, their 1 
of the seas enabled 
plore the Indian and China 

The Prophet Ezekiel gives® ^ 
a description of the commerce ' 
Tyre, that for the better eW 
tion of the subject, it is ni 
to instance tbe chief artiel 
traded in gold, silver, 
slaves, armour, horses, milftisfn , 
phants’ teeth, ebony and ? b| 
precious wood, emeralds,? 
fine.Iinen, embroidered worl 
agate, honey, oil, wine/ v ;''~ 
spices, bright iron or cut!ery,r! 
sia, calamus, cinnamon, &c. tfb 1 
shew undoubted marks of the 5 ) 
tic trade existing at that j 
Among the Scripture narffie#'* 
remote countries are Sheba, 
mah, Haran, Canneh, Eden 
mad, &c. whose identity ca 
be conjectured from the 
specified and other descrip 
connected with them, “ 1 
were tby merchants in all- 
of things, in blue cloths, "§«Jt 
broidered work ; and in chefcttf . 
rich apparel bound up with ciMffl* 
and made with cedar." See Chap* 
xxvii. ver. 24. Here we hatt'w- 
scribed the bale goods of alT sidrt* 
with the more rich and cofitljrt 
comprehended under the ( 
name rikmah, which 
all those articles of worked liAMf 
muslins, and shawls, for trtneb t& 

a 9 

x “* "'jg 
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orientals have ever been famous : 
the boxes or chests of rich appa- 
rel, made of fir-wood, and lined 
with cedar ; the better to preserve 
these valuable commodities from 
worms, or other damage during a 
test voyage, is a part .of this de- 
ption well worthy of more par- 
ar inquiry. It is not expressly 
what these chests contained, 
Drwise than as our interpreters, 
'wire rendered the text, rich appa- 
. '} most probably the silk goods 
/ China are what is to be here un- 
del-stood, for silk was worn by the 
4 jetrtsh women in Ezekiel’s time, as 
, appears from chap, xvi, ver. 10, 
’“. called in Hebrew', Meshi. 

| TTiere seems to be nothing to 
Inject against the Tyrian pilots 
i Indian seas, but the 
"of the mariner's compass ; 
^wonderful instrument was 
known to the Chinese 
'Ages before, if their annals 
jet : and, possibly, if we 
il ourselves of the.Tyrian 
in this particular, we should 
at the superior skill of their 
BWr iBCr g consisted in the art of 
levigating by the magnetic needle, 

- of which they might derive 
ft&e Chinese. 

re is any dependance to 
on the Persian bisto- 




jecting the China, trade 
. existing at Ormus, those 
. * - have had the art of 

’ by the compass, or 
- it would have been im- 
for them tq have perform- 
i*nyregulaT voyages to the coasts 
‘ l*er«ia or the shores of Mala- 
•> whence it is said, they fetch - 
jMtftur'apiccs, cloves, musk, pep- 
Mtfjt Hifefensc, cinnamon, and other 
, articles. Supposing this trade by 
; ioe ’Chinese to have existed as 
; those annals relate,* the name 

V * The Arabians and Chinese formerly carried 
great trade with the Indians of Malabar, as 
by Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 
'-'•Cb. xxv. “ The merchants resort thither from va- 
rious parts of the wor.il, such, for n stance, as 
file kingdoiq of Manji and Artnia, attracted by 
the great profits they o'»t n-i, k -l i.tmu the mer- 
Cbandtso nor import and t:po-i : .cir returning 
fcargocs. n # 0 n which the 1.01c of t!,e learned 
tnnsiitor is particularly uuc.iilirj, p. <579, 


which the Chinese bore as a peo- 
ple in the early ages of antiquity 
might possibly travel to ancient 
Europe, as well as their goods, al- 
though it is difficult to identify 
either, owing to the ravages of 
time on the depositaries of ancient 
records. But to return : the coun- 
tries named Sheba, Kaamah, Eden, 
Canneh, &c. are unquestionably 
Asiatic. The oriental Sheba is un- 
derstood to be Malabar, and is so 
laid down in some ancient maps 
of the geography of Scripture. 
Raatnah may withqqual probability 
be the same with tlie Coast of Co- 
romandel, extending from Raman- 
cor near the island of Ceylon, so 
named from Rama, an idol of the 
Indians. It is off these coasts that 
they fish for pearls, and obtain 
coral, which latter is called in 
Hebrew raamoth, i. e. Gemma vel 
margarita presiosa species. Chil- 
mad is explained Karmana in the 
Greek text, and in the maps Car- 
mania, situated on the north-east of 
the gulf of Ormus. The country 
called Eden must mean some part 
of India, celebrated as the garden 


“At tbe present day, and shoce the period of 
modern acquaintance' with ihe seas of India, it 
has rarely happened tbat vessels from southern 
China (the Maoji of our author) have been seen 
to the Ifcstward of tbe straits of Malacca and 
. Sunda j yel.tbcre are. strong grounds for believing 
that in limes the Ch'revr d : jl / r*r : rrnrn 1, »r 

with the Atkbisn* 1 rnii.r. no: onlr :<> sfe ;n 

sula of |I!. ■ • Ml III t!.C Pci -,.1 Cu f. "I ! II 

was the dp! oe»air rl In. K t : et:«ni , wl «• 

bad studied the subject: see Historical 
Hone, tfc. p. g>. The Arabian travellers of the 
ninth century leave it in some measure doubtful 
whether the ships employed in, the trade between 
Siiafand Canton might not have been wholly 
Arabian, although called. i» .Renaudot’s tran&hfc. 
tron " vaissean* Chinois,** as we term those em- 
ploy ed in the same trade ” China ahiprt n hut the 
authority of Rdrisi, who wrote in tbe tweHtb 
ceniury, is direct to the point. ** £xipSa^**Tie says 
of a port in Yemen, " soivuntnr navigia Sitrda?, 
Indiae, et Sinarnm. et ad ipsam defemnmr vasa 
Sinrca.*’ Geographia, p. 25. See the rest of Mr. 
Marsden’s Notes on this place, in Travel* if Mar- 
co Polo, Ipe, translated from the Italian , with Notes. 

By William Afarttfen ,P.R.S. fa. 41©* 12 18 ... 

We know that some commercial intercourse 
subsisted between Chita and Persia, through the 
medium of Ceylon, when Cpama*, or rather Sow - ' 
r „^. t “W* t- *-t .i, surnatned 

/ 1 n. 1 ■ 1. « hi i i* of bis Jfi“ 

1 • ■ “ ■ ■ i 1 ■ ry j bm de- 

1 * l! W* I ■. - «• ■ ■ ■ , “ViOtt cbioAv 

from So'uo.s. who Lid Ji;:n..y i .>■;<:! r. 1 
island, and died iSk.-'h i!t iri of Christ b.> 

Here is \*uni’\e pfi'pmc tin the Chinese ©ikp 
conducted the im-v 1 riuccn (Vi!o 1 htnl O ■ 
tnus, Kcidk, a:*ii i;;e 4 on tine::; of I'trsia. S-e 
Travels is carious Conn trie* of the Mast 1 more par- 
ticularly Persia. By Sir William Ousel ey, Rat. 
LL.D. London 1919, tgl. i, p. 41 , text end note*’* , 
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of the world, situated amongst the the mountains of Tibet ; which*#*' 


finest rivers, and abounding with 
every thing rich and luxuriant. The 
Hebrew interpreters are very far 
from agreed where the Eden of the 
Scriptures is now to be found: 
some of them say, in the eastern 
part of the world towards the sun 
rising, whither they fabulously 
relate Enoch and Elijah were taken ; 
but others more rationally place it 
in the interior of Asia. The Scrip- 
ture appellation directs as to assign 
it wider boundaries than to any 
artificial garden, rather acountry 
of magnitude, extending from the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris to the 
distant Pison and Gihon, or the 
Indus and Ganges.* Canneh or‘ 
Clianneh seems to agree with the 
description of a country -bordering 
on the river Gandica, which de- 
scends from the mountains on the 
north of Patna, and discharges 
itself into the Ganges near that 
city, which is famous for the re- 
markable worm-flint, or salagra- 
man ; tor Cannah signifies in Chal- 
dee, vermiculi genus, a species of 
worm from Chinen, dram volvere, 
a worm or insect of the snail kind 
generated in the rocks, and which 
are indented and marked with the 
figure >of the insect. There are 
many species of this stone, and it 
is held in extraordinary esteem by 
the Bramins. 

If we look into the maps of In- 
dia, we there find the names of 
several places still retaining the 
radices of the Scripture Cush, the 
son of Ham, and grandson of 
Noah. Thus Cushecund, near Kan- 
dahar, is evidently a compound 
of the original name and some 
augment: C ink mire, which gives 
name to one of the most an- 
cient provinces on the north 
of Hindostan ; atid Caskghur, 'in 
Transoxania, on the north-west 6 f 


* Our learned correspondent “ Oalchm* 1 has, m 
No. 40. p. 340. adviced an opinion *m the seal 
if Paratfise, eoincKb » with this. The cor- 

roboration is the stronger, because wthawe reason 
lo know that our present correspondent, T. Y .» i» 
a. new reader ofour journal, and at the time he 
wrote the shore was not aware that Gtfdi’ii had 
&irhe.d « the same coirthiti jti Trfft- 




far as etymology goes, suits very, 
well with the' idea, that Cush, the , 
son of Ham, first peopled these, ^ 
countries under the direction of, 
Noah, who must have sect some 
of his posterity eastward as we! 
as westward from the mountains,-;.’ 
of Armenia where the ark rested!*!; 

In Mr. Fraser’s history of Nadi* 

Shah is a catalogue of orient# 
manuscripts, ’among which, is pa'' 
containing a history .of Cashing 
from the earliest times until ^ 
being conquered by the great Sj 
ghol, being the space of near ] 
years, by. their account. This dtt 
coincides nearly with the 
the flood according to the 
chronology ; and if, according^' 
the Mosaic description of theT “. 
of Cush, Gen. ch. ii. 13, we UIH 3 
derstand a country east of thi&j' 
river Gihon or the Indian Gange% 
we shall probably trace the . 
gress of these colonies to the tsBT 
heart of China and to the • 
sea. The river Gihon is gaid.IW 
compass the whole land of C" 
which our English text .re 
Ethiopia according to the 
of the Septuagint ; but the EthiopMfc^ ” 
which is situated in Africa must-;yv 
not be confounded with the Indian, 
Ethiopia, also called in the He»'. s ! y 
brew Cush : and as it is evident ; 
that Moses describes the several, g 
great countries and rivers of Asia, f 
it is also evident that Cush doe»^;,^ 
there denote a country of souths^ 
magnitude in Asia to the east of ; - 
Havilah or India. The Chaldee**; 
Targum of Gen. ch. ii. expounds i; 
Havilah oflndia, which the learned* 1 
Buxtorf also remarks in bis Chaldee 
Lexicon, page 625. Hindiki, i. e.J%y ' 
Nomen regionis, pro Hebrcco 
vila. The Indian Cush is theta**!,* 
fore situated on the east of In- — . 
and most probably means all 
vast country beyond the Ga 
which that river may be 
compass, or constitute i 
ahd this seems to agree exactly* 5 -'*!’ 
with the modem geography of . m 
those countries, as I shall no # ’JSs 

. 1 
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proceed to explain. The river 
Indus, which constitutes the west- 
ern boundary of India within the 
Ganges,tnay probably answer to the 
Pison river, which is said to com- 
puss the whole land of Havilah, or 
India.* Concerning the Tigris and 
; the Euphrates, all authors agree 
their situation; and conse- 
i ‘■auently the whole of Asia, from 
i 6K Euphrates to the Ganges, and 
If the countries between them, and 
f bounded by them westward from 
the Euphrates, and eastward to 
-ggjjfee Ganges, is geographically de- 
vfjRjribed and partitioned by Moses ; 
ivilasd according to this geographical 
delineation we may determine more 
% safely on the interpretation of his 
* ^genealogical list of the descendants 
‘ T Jfoah, and account more con- 
stently for peopling of the re- 
life parts of the eastern world. 

appears then, (1.) that the 
Kpendants of Cush, the grandson 
iioah,peopled the whole country 
^ Gush eastward of the Ganges : 

’ the country now called China 
( n«ry truly answers this description 
■both for situation and extent. (2) 
x£hat some of the descendants of 
|he same name and person settled 
^Africa, and peopled the country 
Ethiopia or the African Cush ; 
,, a further explanation I shall 
subjoin the exposition of the 
, 4 V interpreter on Gen. ch. 
7. The sons of Cush were 
, and Havilah, and Raaraah, 
*»d Sabteca, and the names of their 
^Kintries are Sinirai and Indiki,and 
^: ; |9cihidai, &c. from whence we 
; hnay infer that the countries of the 
|®&doos and Chinese are under- 
by this Paraphrast. The 
> ''Chaldee Targum on the book of 
Egthcr places Cush on the east of 
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* M Havilah, where there is pold.” The gold- 
.* washed by rivers from the sides of mountains 
» Irk el v to be that specimen of the metal first dis- 
covered in the primitive ages anttrior to the 
«ft of working mines ; and as the provisions of 
■“Utire seem to have been preadjusiedto the growth 
1 knowledge of mankind and tiie progress of 
“tttionu it is reasonable to suppose, that ihe 
“HOf India, many of which in Sanscrit bekr 
“fstbetof gvfden urmed t were richer formerly 
«Ma»t than tl« V »re now, though many of 
tite MKftaw from the Himalaya still affoi d it in 
ilMitve *. 


India the Great, and also distin- 
guishes the eastern and the western 
India, which agrees with what the 
learned Ludolf long ago observed 
of the Asiatic Ethiopia, as well as 
the African of the same name ; and 
this also conforms with Buxtorf’s 
interpretation on Esther, ch. iv. i., 
and with the Targum gloss on this 
text, as explained in a subsequent 
paragraph, which describes the ex- 
tent of the Persian empire in the 
reign of Ahasuerus. The whole 
boundaries of his dominions com- 
prehended a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, extending from 
the Ganges to the shores of Africa. 

Cush laid the foundation of se- 
veral empires in Asia and Africa. 
He was the eldest of the sons of 
Ham or Cham, and of him came 
Havilah who peopled some part of 
India. Ham or Cham signifies 
brown ; Cush, black; and hence the 
Ethiopians are described the black 
or swarthy race : thus we say, black 
China, black Ethiopia, and black 
Indians, to distinguish them from 
others of a different complexion. 
If, therefore, we* can determine on 
the existence of an Asiatic Cush, 
we shall without doubt be enabled 
to ascertain something more con- 
clusive than hitherto, on the real 
derivation of the people we arc in 
quest of. 

The Hebrew text says, “ Ahasa~ 
“ eras the king reignedfrom Hodu, 
“ i. e. India, to Cush, i.e. Ethiopia, 
“ oner an hundred and twenty and 
“ seven provinces.” On which the 
Chaldee Targum explains literally 
tli us, “ he .reigned from India the 
“ Great unto Cush which is on the 
“ east of India the Great, and unto 
“ the west of Cush:’ Whence I 
argue that (1) Cusb, on the east of 
India the Great, must mean' the 
eastern Cush, or a large country 
trt the east of India ; (2) that the 
west of Cush, in the language of 
this paraphrasist, denotes Cush in 
Africa, i. e. the western Cush or 
Ethiopia, as it is named in 
the Psalms. Psalm 68, ver. 31. 
“ Princes shall come out of Egypt- 
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Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her allowable to speculate on this 


“ hands unto God." The text of 
Esther comprehends therefore the 
whole of the dominions subject to 
the Persian monarch eastward, to 
the very confines of India ; and 
westward to the borders of Ethi- 
opia : or in other words, from the 
Ganges to the western boundary 
of Ethiopia, which I presume is 
perfectly consistent with the geo- 
graphy and history of Scripture ; 
and that it is so, may appear further 
from the cause of this defect, which 
is in the not distinguishing the 
eastern from the western Cush. 
The case is exactly parallel in our 
own time : we have an eastern and 
a western India ; the same had the 
ancients, a Cush in Asia, and a 
Cush in Africa, distinguished by 
the Chaldean interpreter into east- 
ern and western. The western 
Cush is Ethiopia, as all agree ; and 
the eastern Cush, as it is expressly 
called by the author of another 
Chaldee Targum, must denote a 
country beyond the Ganges, which 
in description answers to no other 
than the China of the moderns. 

The Scripture no where informs 
us where Noah settled after the 
Flood, whether in Armenia, Chal- 
dee, or elsewhere. If it might be 


point. I should think it probable, 
that after that great patriarch bad, 
during the many years he survived 
the flood, assigned .to his sons the 
countries they were to plant, and 
given them the laws and instituy 
tions they were to observe, he r dmi", 
tired into some remote country 
with a part of his family, a branch 
from Ham in the relation of gran 
sons or great grandsons, and ' 
the foundations of that great ; 
triarchial government which to t 
day subsists in China. TheChiiMt 
history, which has some tradirim 
analogous to the Mosaic, apMi| 
to me much in favour of suchmj 
hypothesis. Thus, Sir, I hawetf 
deavoured to lay the inquiry, ! 
which I set out, io a fair trailfeifi 
further investigation ; ground!* 
my argument, as far as possible^** 
Scripture history, and a critic* 
examination of particular 
relating to this interesting 1 
presuming that,among your leal! 
correspondents, some one hettStil 
quainted with the oriental 
ries than I can pretend to be J 
communicate the success of 
inquiries respecting the 


the Chinese nation. 


. m 

T. ¥ 






To ike Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

received from India, «uppo$ed Bombay.) 


!3 


(Without date, 




Sir:— Through the medium of 
your useful miscellany our coun- 
trymen in England, as well as the 
public in this part of the world, 
are gradually acquiring, in the form 
of light tracts, sometimes con- 
nected and sometimes desultory, 
but always combining amusement 
with information, much general 
knowledge regarding the different 
branches of .the East-India Com- 
pany’s service and of individuals 
belonging to it of any notoriety. 
The vast extent of our Indian 
empire has at length excited an 
interest in its concerns^ which was 



unknown in those times i 
Company were considered in the 
character of a commercial coi 
ration. It is essential for the fq 
welfare of this wonderful emp 
that this interest should be 
alive ; and moreover, that whof#/ 
ever species of public reward 
ministers to the maintenance i 
respect for merit, and afford* j 
ment to honourable ambition, 
are the true securities of 1 
effectual service to the 
should be impartially and 1 
bestowed. A disquisition on 
subject, therefore, connected i 
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fte Indian service, will not require 
ah apology, supposing you to re- 
cognize as valid, the foregoing 
reasoning 

There is no one, I would venture 
to say, who has not witnessed the 
excellent effects produced from 
tlhe honours bestowed on the of 
, f J ?ficers of the Indian army, since 
sSShe extension of the Order of the 
J^Bfcth. 'The energies of the service 
W&fre received an impetus power - 
llfully displayed in the late trium- 
tjjthant contest,' no sooner conceived 
**h»n executed ; and the character 
Sijfthe army is placed on a footing 
£%hieh opens the door to the ac- 
fStjtiisition of honourable reputation, 
-fjfc paramount to the acquirement 
Aif fortune. The just dispensation 
the honours granted for past 
ISpbrrices, is an earnest to every of- 
that merit alone can obtain 
honourable distinctions, 
a soldier I do participate 
sensibly in the sentiments of 
lliilude cherished generally by 
professional brethren towards 
■ who have been the imme- 
instrument of exalting the 
character of the India army ; it is 
Attach men that I would chuse 
address myself, when I observe 
it there is a branch of the Indian 
X which has been overlooked, 
^because it cannot adduce me • 
examples of merit, but 
‘ . on account of its being 
Imitated on a limited scale. I 
to the hon Company's ma- 
service ; and if I may be per- 
to speak of an officer whose 
professional reputation and 
of valour are the theme of 
im in India by a succession 
highest authorities, I would 



cite Commodore John Hayes, as 
one who would do honour to the 
distinction of a red ribbon The en- 
terprise and gallantry of this officer, 
in the capture of the Island of Ter- 
nate, an exploit, considering the 
relative forces, surpassing that of 
Banda by the gallant Sir C. Cole, 
the boldness of bis conceptions and 
the vigour displayed in executing 
them, his local knowledge and un- 
daunted courage at the reduction of 
the valuable colony of Batavia, are 
among a catalogue of services, 
which would assuredly, had he been 
in the immediate employ of bis 
Majesty, acquire for the com- 
modore dignities of a high order. 
The line of service of which I am 
speaking will furnish other dis- 
tinguished instances of valour and 
ability; such, for example, as oc- 
curred in the expedition to the 
Isle of France, and in the Persian 
Gulp!) under the galldnt Captain 
Wainwrigbt of the navy ; and also 
in the noble defence against the 
barbarous attack of the American 
ship of war, Peacock ; but the 
limits of my letter will not allow 
my dwelling upon them As the 
principle of the order of distinction 
is founded on its strict limitation 
to services of superior importance, 
but which, where the eminence of 
an achievement is conspicuous, is 
intended tq operate without re- 
servation ; and as it has graciously 
been dispensed on Company’s ofi 
ficers, let us hope that merit, when- 
ever apparent, will no longer be 
allowed to continue in obscurity, 
but that one who has deserved feo 
well of his country veil soon meet 
his reward. 

MltES. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib. ; — Every circumstance con- 
£.-4Mrning the East-Indies must, to 
' Briton of reflection, prove a 

ir of deep interest, if he re- 
the welfare and the grandeur 



of the state.; and what is of yet 
greater moment, its power and 
safety. The East-Inflia Company, 
when viewed from the earliest pe- 
riod of their history, present a pro- 
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gression of success and acquire- 
ments, of which neither ancient 
nor modern times can afford any 
example, and when surveyed from 
the present pinnacle of their power, 
the mind expands with astonish- 
ment, and seems bewildered in a 
labyrinth of prospect, to which 
no boundary can be discovered, no 
termination to the view in any di- 
rection, as it bears on the horizon 
of the political world, can be dis- 
cerned. The interest then which 
must attach to your publication, 
should, by this discerning age, be 
hailed with gladness, and .contem- 
plated as the vehicle by means 
of which resources are to be eli- 
cited of a nature not yet sur- 
mised, and which, when understood, 
will place the power of Britain on 
a scale equal to the maintenance of 
a due equilibrium with all other 
powers of the earth. 

The mind, penetrating the ex- 
tensive prospects which are now 
disclosing themselves in Asia, be- 
holds distinctly, two courses of 
policy, one of which is evidently 
pregnant with events of the most 
fortunate complexion, the other 
appears as conspicuously endowed 
with the principles of certain de- 
struction. Time can alone de- 
termine which of these two ob- 
jects shall sway futurity. If the 
policy of those who bear rule be 
founded in wisdom and enlarged 
principles for applj ire power, the 
former result, from ruirj rational 
induction which can be made, may 
be rendered morally certain ; but 
if these are either spurned or un- 
attended to, the latter appears a 
consequence arising naturally from 
the operation of causes which the 
most consummate wisdom will fail 
to controul. 

It may happen in this, as it fre- 
quently does in other matters of 
vital national import, that those 
principles which govern and ensure 
success are seen but by few, and 
not unfrequently it occurs they 
remain unobserved by all; for it 
can scarcely be doubted by minds 
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of mature reflection, that in such 
nations as have fallen from great- 
ness and universal sway into utter 
annihilation, there must have re- 
mained those elements whichmight 
have preserved them, had there 
been discrimination sufficient ia 
their rulers to have discovered their 
sources, and a competence , of 
energy to have impelled them jnto 
action ; but it sometimes also hap- 
pens, that when those preseng 
causes are discovered, there p 
exist, at the same time, obst; 
which prove effectual against t ^ 
application. They may he.jj, 
served only by those who hav.Ci 
means of employing them,^ 
although they might have I 
means of communicating 
knowledge to such as possess 
power, those possessing it, couigi- 
ous as they conceived of their owsi f 
superior wisdom, have eith" '• 
smile'll at their imbecility,, 
sidered them as the chime 
fantastical imagination, ... or^ 
the self-sufficiency of thepc 
importance, treated them i 
contempt. These latter fpjjj 
of the human character Imyjfc 
bablybeen the actual causesw , 
downfall of those powers, w|)_ 
are now only imperfectly knpyts 
through the dubious histories • 
which record them ; and which 
might have still been in existence, 
had not these pertinacious resolu- 
tions operated and completed their ■; 
destruction. Such short-sighted, , 
maxims, there can be no liesitatjiparf' 
in believing, were inherent in.most y 
men of power in the darker ag^s, 
and before the facility of commuw- ’ 
eating men’s thoughts through 
medium of the press elicited those 
truths which have nearly obliteia- 
ted their baneful influence : 
may, without great apprehen8Hjfii|g 
of error, be deemed as rapidly 
disappearing from the present a g&S 
and particularly from amongst 
those, whose fortune it is at pre- 
sent to be placed in those impor- 
tant situations of rule, on which 
the proximate safety of the East 
Vol. VIII. Tt 
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depends, and 
mately involve the safety of Bri- 
tain itself. 

These excursory reflections re- 
call to mind the important discus- 
sions which occurred on the last 
-renewal of the Company’s char- 
Jter. The decision again confiding 
*^e direction of the acquired. ter- 
>ritory to the body by whose instru- 
mentality it was acquired, which 
Imd given it existence, clearly 
demonstrates the present sound 
wisdom in the British councils : for 
however anomalous such an empire 
Way appear, as emanating from a 
•tate comparatively diminutive, its 
preservation will probably, in a 
great measure, depend on its being 
■continued in those hands whose 
wise and decisive conduct have ad- 
vanced it to that astouishing pitch 

exaltation it is now beheld at. 
j Ifhere are many reasons jvhich 
.■present themselves in proof of 
. tikis opinion. The Company's ser- 
wants are men whose sterling 
-V -#*erit is of that unassuming nature 
i- Which never obtrudes itself into no- 
£ iice, so that it is not by words but 
it Ay deeds that they can be known, 
jr Mtose unacquainted with their con- 
% tioet can form but faint notions of 
I* value, but those who are inti- 
tittite with their prudence in 
S^pBBncil and their energy in action 
acknowledge that it is not 
to appreciate their merit, 
jffew, however, but reasonable that 
f' i&eir conduct should be known 
tetheir countrymen, and your jour- 
nal, as a vehicle for communicating 
tikis information, must become of no 
small consideration ; it will be an 
Additional excitement to call forth 
their energy, if any such excite- 
ment could augment it, for though 
from want of such a publication 
their merit has flourished in silence, 
yet, like all others of the human 
■race, they possess that laudable 
ambition which renders the ap- 
probation of their country the 
dearest object of their hearts. Your 
biographical sketches must be 
highly satisfactory to the friends of 
departed worth; and though tliou- 
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into oblivion 
which were worthy the highest re- 
cords of fame, the probability which 
your journal affords that this will 
not occur in future, cannot fail of 
communicating a permanent spirit 
to those now acting so conspi- 
cuous a part in the cause of their 
country, and thus add one power- 
ful auxiliary towards the preserva- 
tion of the Eastern empire in the 
hands of those whose business it has 
been, from early periods of life, to 
acquire a knowledge which can be 
obtained on no other theatre in 
the British dominions, and which 
alone can ensure its permanence 
and safety. The knowledge such 
men possess is unlike that of any 
other species. It embraces the 
laws, the languages, the manners, 
the religion, the means of ex- 
istence, the dispositions, and the ex- 
pectations of so vast a population ; 
which can only be acquired by an 
education among them; The inte- 
rests of the people who may be said 
to swarm over that immenseextent 
of territory can only be under- 
stood by men whose studies have 
beefi directed to the acquirement 
of aw actual knowledge of its 
climates, its geography, its pro- 
ductions, and its resources ; and 
men who do not possess this infor- 
mation, must proceed in error, in 
every matter they undertake. It 
is to this species of knowledge that 
the principal part of the good 
fortune which has attended the 
servants of the Company, if not 
the whole, may be attributed. 
With such men success in all un- 
dertakings may be rationally ex- 
pected ; without a continual supply 
from the same nursery of ability, 
disaster, defeat, and expulsion m3y 
be apprehended ; and as Britons, 
were the Company deprived of 
their charter, would hardly educate 
their children in such a climate, 
and with such views, the danger 
of withdrawing the exclusive pri- 
vilege from those who now retain 
it becomes evident and imminent. 
It would be a good subject fof 
a writer capable of collecting from 
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history the causes of the wealth enough, but which exhibited in a 
and power of nations, and the con- conspicuous view the pec ulia r na* 
sequences of impolicy— instead ture of the policy of the man who 
of drivelling over abstract data so long suspended a cloud of dis- 
contrary to experience, and the may over Europe. In Dow’s Hln- 
conclusions which logically follow— doostan, if my recollection does 
to trace in one work comparative not mislead me, several copies of 1 
reviews of the European settle- Hindoo paintings were published; 
ments in the East-Indies, par- among the rest a young man riding 
ticularly those of the Portuguese ; on a white horse, with a saddle W ' 
theDutch, and the French. Among the identical shape of the ant s 
other effects of the long war arising adopted by Buonaparte. Tb«# 'i 
out of the French revolution, saddles were introduced into indt*, 1 
the French Indian government be- not only by the division of stop ! 
came embroiled with the English, French army sent to PondichqMjft V3 
and our nation divested them but about the time aforest*b«§ J 
of all power by means of the they were not uncommon amt* .? 
bon. East-India Company. The the English gentlemen unde*j|2 
late peace has granted them Pon- name of Buonaparte’s saddle»35':? 
dicherry and some other insig- Hindoos immediately reeogt)$Hpff 
nificant settlements ; but their in- the similarity, and were witbnaH 
fluence in the country is of no ma- difficulty easily induced to bnlittt ^>2 
terial consideration, though there what there is great reason to 
is reason to believe that the natives they were extremely desirous 
still secretly favour their views, and seeing accomplished ; however^ 
cherish distant hope of a change may be, his emissaries 

through their influence, but are so active, that I have tf; " 

top cautious so exhibit any marked assured there was not a child 
symptoms of their designs. It is six years of age in India whfM|T 
certain that in 1802-S the natives unacquainted with the natno^ 
had great expectations from the Buonaparte, and who did-nctlm 
endeavours of , Buonaparte, and sider him in the light of a dtsfe.'? 
they were taught to .credit the In Egypt he was a Musselman ; in 
idea that his power would soon Europe a Christian, of any sect ; 
drive us entirely from the country, which might be subservient to bis ' 
which some motive of a super- political objects ; some of his acta * 
stitious nature induced them to indicate that he also contemplate ... 
a belief was destined to acknow- ed being high priest of the Jews, \. 
ledge him as Emperor ; and this and in that character his intention ’ 
idea, though unsuspected, was be- was doubtless to invade Syria. ‘ 
coming very general throughout the same spirit he would have ad» % 
the people, particularly the Brah- vanced into Hindoostan as Vishnu 1 ; y 
mins, who it is thought were well and had he effectually established jj, 
disposed towards him, from the the belief among the people of Sfc' 1 ; 
notion that he was to obtain do- being so, the conquest of that ■ 
minion, not only of Hindustan, country would have been no dllfc- ■ 
but of every nation upon earth; cult achievement. The great HflHpfc - 
and this belief was rendered more of the population of India is H In- 
stable by their having, or pre- doo, and the Brahmins are yefc in- 
tending to have, an antient pro- tualiy the lords of the soil, awl 
pbecy foretelling this event, and have been so under all foreign 
that vishnou w&s now upon earth, powers which have held them Ml 
and incarnate in the person of subjection ; but what is of infinifce- 
Buonaparte. ly more consideration in a politi- 

This notion found easy credence, cal prospect, they are absolutely ■ 
owing to a circumstance singular lords over the opinions of all tfcfe - 
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Hindoo population 
who have long lost their casts yet 
mentally consider them as sacredly 
venerable ; and were a Brahmin, 
whom, in converse with a Euro- 
pean, they would affect to hold in 
the most extreme contempt, to 
shew them the slightest attention, 
they would immediately prostrate 
themselves at his feet ; and were 
he. to proceed to exact an oath 
, from them, obligatory of any pro- 
posed purpose, they would with- 
out hesitation comply with all liis 
i propositions, and confirm them by' 
' any solemn imprecation on them- 
selves and families he might think 
/ proper to impose on them. An 
obligation in this manner effected, 
; I firmly believe, would never be 
discovered, until its purport, what- 
evor that might be, had most re- 
\ JMiseriy been accomplished. Those 
Jpfo-imve been long resident in 
' ; 3idia will easily admit of this, when 
-fjSiSjrcall to their recollection the 
. Sgssenveniencie8 they have expe- 
f'flfhced during the disputes be- 
itreen the right and left hand casts, 
tte Brahmins at such times call 
*¥ all the Pariahs, or outcasts, their 
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Even those children, summon them by an in- 
vocation of their gods to attend 
them while even the dispute may 
remain unadjusted ; the summons 
is obeyed, and no power can de- 
tach them from what they consider 
a duty sacred and not to be vio- 
lated. At these times even inte- 
rest, which at all others appears 
to govern their actions, loses all 
power over their minds; they aban- 
don every thing, and all their atten- 
tion fastens upon this duty alone. 
The influence, then, that the Brah- 
mins have over the whole popula- 
tion is evident. These disputes 
regarding the right and left hand 
casts, I admit are puerile, and to 
an European ridiculous; but never- 
theless the effect produced on 
their minds is so painful, that no 
apprehension of death can create 
the least consideration among the 
followers of those who originate 
and direct the quarrel. The con- 
sequences, then, which may be 
deduced from a general combina- 
tion under Brahminical influence, 
is not difficult of estimation. 

(To be continued .) 
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the Jndo- Chinese Gleaner, NoJP.J 
or THE LADY OF THE FOO-TUEN, 
_J. ® OF CANTON. 

- Canton, December 2, 1817. — The death 
of the acting Viceroy’s wife is to-day 
thus announced on a slip of red paper. 
Issued with the daily paper. 

“ The lady of his exc. the Foo-yuen 
(Srifoyei/t) has gone to ramble amongst 
the Immortal. In consequence of his 
exehL son not being in Cantou (to attend 
the reception of friends, who come to 
sacrifice and pour out libatious to the de- 
pa rted), it is determined, on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th days of the moon, to 
perform the rites of sacrifice, and to 
chaunt prayers at the hill of the goddess 
Ewan-yin, situated on the north side of 
thecityof Canton." 

A CHINESE MYTHOLOGICAL WBJTEB's 
ACCOUNT OF CHRIST. 

The following is the translation of an 
extract from a Chinese Mythological His- 


tory, in which Jesus is ranked among the 
number of the gods. 

“ The extreme western nations say, 
that at the distance of ninety-seven thou- 
sand lee from China, a journey of about 
three years, commences tiie border of 
Seekeang. In that country there was 
formerly a virgin named Ma-)e-a. In 
the first year of Yuen chee, in the dy- 
nasty HaD, a celestial god* named Kea- 
pe-gee-urh, respectfully reported to her, 
saying, “ T’heen-chu , the Lord of Heaven, 
lias selected thee to be his mother.” 
Having finished ids discourse, she actually 
conceived, ami afterwards bore a son. 
The mother, filled with joy and reverence, 
wrapped him in a comtnoD cloth and 
placed him in a horse’s manger. A flock 
of celestial gods sang -and rejoiced in the 
void space (i. e. the firmament). Forty 
days after, his mother presented him to 


* Or less literally, " an angel.’ 
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the holy teacher, Pa-tih-leh, and named 
liiin Yay-soo. When twelve years of age, 
he followed his mother to worship in the 
holy palace. Returning home, they lost 
each other. The mother's heart was bit- 
terly pained. After three days’ search, 
coming into the palace, she saw Yay-soo 
sitting on an honourable seat, cooversing 
with aged and learned doctors, about the 
works and doctrines of the Lord of 
Heaven. Setiughis mother, he was glad, 
returned with her, aud served her with 
the utmost filial reverence. When thirty 
years of age, he left his mother and teacher, 
and travelling to the country of Yn-teh-a, 
taught men to do good. The sacred mi- 
racles which he wrought were very nu- 
merous. The chief families, and those 
in office, in that country, being proud and 
wicked in the extreme, envied him for 
the midtitude of those who joined them- 
selves to> him, and planned to slay him. 
Among the twelve disciples of Yay-soo 
there was a covetous one, whose name 
was Yu-tah-sze. Aware of the wish of 
the greater part of his countrymen, and 
seizing on a proffered gain, he led forth a 
multitude at midnight, who, taking [Yay- 
soo,] bound aud carried him before A- 
nah-sze, in the court house of Pe-lah to. 
Rudely stripping off his garments, they 
tied him to a stone pillar, inflicting on 
him upwards of five thousand and four 
hundred stripes, until his whole body 
was torn and mangled ; aud still he was 
sileut, and like a lamb remonstrated 
not. The wicked rabble, taking a cap 
made of piercing thorns, pressed it for- 
cibly down on his temples. They hung 
a vile red cloak on his body, aud hypo- 
critically did reverence to him as a king. 
They made a very large and heavy ma- 
chine of wood, resembling the character 
sAi A (ten) which they compelled him to 
bear on his shoulders. The whole way 
it sorely pressed him down, so that he 
moved aud fell alternately. His bands 
and feet were nailed to the wood ; and 
being thirsty, a sour and wormwood 
drink was given him. When he died, 
the heavens were darkened, the earth 
shook, the rocks, striking against each 
other, were broken into small pieces. He 
was then thirty-three years. On the third 
day after his death, he again returned to 
life; and his body was splendid and beau- 
tiful. He appeared first to his ^mother, 
in order to remove her sorrow. Forty 
.days after, when about to ascend tp 
heaven, he commanded his disciples, in 
all a hundred and two, to separate and 
go every where under heaven, to teach 
and administer a sacred water to wash 
away the sins of those who should join 
their sect. Having finished his com- 
mands, a flock of ancient holy ones fol- 
lowed him up to the celestial kingdom. 
Ten days alter, a celestial god descended 


to receive his mother, who also as- 
cended up on high. Being set above the ^ 
nine orders, * she became the empress of 
heaven and earth, and the protectress Wf ' 
human beings. The multitude of the 
disciples spread abroad, and went about , 
teaching and renovating men.” 

The correspondent of the Gleaner sub-, ; 
joins an incidental commentary. ' 

* In this account. Sir, yon perceive '% 
principal events of our Saviour’s incar- • . 
nation, life, death, and subsequent esjfct - 
altatioD, related with tolerable aomracjjfg 
though mixed with some circHmstaS^jf" 
not recorded in the evangelical histoij^ 

On first reading it, I thought the aceN|S$£ 
had been taken from the Nestorians, 
are supposed, by the ecclesiastical. hJtef 
tnrians of Europe, to have entered Chit 
at a rather early period of our 
to have continued there for a long Sjjfli 
of time, (which to me has not, I roafiata, 
all that evidence which is necessary 
produce conviction). But on more;«#^r**jt' 
rowly inspecting the piece, it appeafl^g 
without doubt, to have been extract^ 
from some RomanCatbolic publicati|W^j 

1. The same original words ape. ' 
to express the deity as those thcC ”, 
use, e. g. Theen-chu, “ God 

leb, “ the father.” Pa-tih-Uh, 
way in which they have generally^ 
the Latin word Pater. Yag-soo, “ . 

2. The original words used , , 


the names of persons and places 

same as those used by the Catholic mi*- . 


siouaries j as Yu-tah-sze, Judas j A*D3hr *-! 
sze, Annas ; Pe-lah-to, Pilate ; also Y*» 
tih-a, Judea. ^ 

3. The ascension of the Virgin Slaty* ,j 
and the epithets applied to her, could h 
have come from no other source than that ■ A 
of the Romish religion. The term SMKg&tHJ'- 
moo, i. e. “ holy mother," constantly^' 
occurs in their books. “ Empress 'mT - 
heaven and earth,” applied to heri* 


above, is very similar to the epithet of 


Chinese goddess, Them h’out thing wm&ig 
i. e. <e the holy mother, queen of heave*.—. 
The virtues attributed to the Vi 
very much the same with those attriS*fi!t^_ J- 
to the Pagan goddess. I leave yqur reaife^*. , J* 
to make their own reflections on this % 

of the subject. ' * 

4. The book from which I havemade 


* ** Nine orders’* may refer ertbcrto the mas 
rank* of honorary distinction i« Cbm** ortt» 
some mode of expression peculiar to ttaft ttct 
of Taou or of Fob. 
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this extract was written in Hie time of 
Kang-he, in whose reign there were many 
Catholics in China ; ami the account was 
most probably taken from some of their 
books, or the substance of it collected 
from conversation. These considerations 
■ make it perfectly evident, that the writer 
if- borrowed not from any Nestorian docu- 
; merit, but from the Catholics only. I 
t should not. Sir, have troubled yon with 
ir these remarks, were it not that I iliink, 
‘ as above observed, the entrance and du- 
■g,- ration of Nestorianism in China have not 
‘ »B that evidence which historical facts 
V Might to be attended with. A farther 
C knowledge of Chinese authentic writings 
£.'/ • nay cast more light on the subject. 

•X - ,‘~T hare only further to remark here, 
Jf. that the mythological history in which 
f'. this account of our Saviour is contained, 
was compiled by a Chinese medical man 
& -‘ppped Tseu, and another person named 
“lUPlPBs who assisted him. It was pub- 
)pt inthe reign of Kang-he, under the 
ptou of Chang-ke-tsung, the primate 
, ; *e sect of Taou. It is called Shin 
t’wig keen, i. e. a mythological liis- 
twenty-two thin octavo 
lyettiaises. It contaiiis many plates, in one 
ibwiiich our Lord Jesus is represented 
little bov, with a Chiuese hat and 
-fvttaw; and the father, as an old man, 
.^HBankled and worn out by age, laying his 
* l on our Saviour’s head." 


"Wht editor of the Asiatic Journal has 
^observation to add to these, except 
/ be thinks sufficient historical evi- 
Iw can be adduced, of the eutrance of 
tfiestorians into Cliina, and in corro- 
Mm would expect that the antiqua- 
Btmay still discover vestiges of their 
.Mater establishment there. 


'SKETCH OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF 


■ L.The first notices of the Chinese, as a 
distinct clan or nation, place them at 
IBws-se, on the west side of China Proper. 
They gradually encroached, whether by 
Inst, or unjust means is not known, on 
those who occupied the space betwixt 
them and the ocean, and who were either 
exterminated, or driven down to the ter- 
ritory on the south of tiie Yang-tsze- 
keang, and finally conquered. This Chi, 
nese elan or nation, as it gained posses- 
sion of the low countries, or the central 
jest of China, (from whence it took the 
Jp®> of Chttng-kwo, middle nation,) in- 
ttgased in .population, and split into sepa- 


rate clans or states, which varied at dif- 
ferent periods, from upwards of one thou- 
sand to one hundred, distinguished by dif- 
ferent names and prejudices, perpetually 
engaged, as has been common with the 
rest of maukind, in dissensions, broils, 
and wars ; the stronger insulting aud 
usurping the possessions of the weaker, 
aud the strongest of all claiming and ex- 
ercising a kind of imperial jurisdiction 
orer the whole, assuming exclusive celes- 
tial otigimand divine right. About two 
centuries before our era, in the progress 
of conquest, the original one thousand 
was reduced to seven contending states, 
which were, one after another, by sheet- 
hard fighting, reduced nnder the dominion 
of one : the despot of which designated 
himself in terms, which with us are equi- 
valent to l< the Son of God," which as- 
sumption has been continued by every 
succeeding despot to the present day. This 
first UuiversalMonarch of the East having 
subjugated, at the expense of much hu- 
man life, the dominions of his fellow 
princes of the same race, turned bis at- 
tention to keep off the inroads of the 
northern hordes, who constituted a dif- 
ferent race of men, and in the exercise of 
his absolute sway, commanded three hun- 
dred thousand men to rear the far-famed 
great wall. How much human suffering 
must have been there, where people from 
southern climes were occupied in such a 
region, and for ten successive years, on 
such a work. 

This barbarous dynasty, which burnt 
the books (or rather MSS.), was subvet ted 
by civil feuds, in less than half a century, 
and another race of despots seated on the 
throne. These gave place to others, for 
upwards of tvyenty successive changes. 
These despots wet e sometimes, as in eve- 
ry other country, able and well inteution- 
ed .men, and sometimes they were a dis- 
grace to the species ; but the principle of 
government, in all the civil wars and nu- 
merous changes of dynasty which have ex- 
isted in China, has been that of absolute 
despotism : the self-called Son of God, 
deems the land ef the empire his patri- 
mony, the people his children, or more 
truly his slaves, and his own will irrevo- 
cable law. Myriads have in every age pe- 
rished from the injustice, the avarice, or 
the caprice of these despots; amongst 
whom tjiey have occasionally bad men, 
who exercised their high powers for the 
good of the governed. 

I mean not to trace this people through 
all their civil broils and changes of mas- 
ters, down to the conquest of one half of 
the empire in the tenth century, by the 
eastern Tartars, during which time rivers 
of blood were shed ; nor the wars by 
which that northern portion of the coun- 
try was recovered y aud onward, till the 
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]3tli century, when the whole was, by- 
dint of force, subjected to the successors 
of Genghis-k’han. I will not state iu de- 
tail, the wars by which these were expel- 
led by the late dynasty ; nor yet the wars, 
both foreign and domestic, by which they 
were again brought under the despotic 
rule of their present masters. I will not 
state tne cruel depredations of their pi- 
rates, nor the miseries incurred by repeat- 
ed and long protracted rebellious under 
the present dynasty. I will not dwell on 
the mild alternative imposed by the reign- 
ing family, of submission to the tonsure, 
or losing one’s head ; which latter, in 
many instances, was preferred. I will 
not dwell on tiie enormous extension of 
territory effected by war, on the north, 
on the west, on the south, and (by their 
usurpation of Formosa) on the east, as 
far ag their .means enabled them. To en- 
ter into the detail of these several parts 
of Chinese history, would swell too much 
an introduction to an essay designed to 
obviate a few points in the remarks on 
China by an American writer which ap- 
pear to be founded ou imperfect infor- 
mation. 

Tbe governments of China have been 
engaged in as many wars, and made as 
many conquests, as probably any govern- 
ments on earth. The principles of the 
Chinese government are probably as des- 
potic, and the people as much in slavish 
dependance, as those of any region in any 
age. The people have no voice in the 
government ; they are legally slapped ig- 
nomitiiously on the face, and tortured by 
the lowest magistrate, at his pleasure, 
when he chooses to deem them imperti- 
nent ; they are fined, and imprisoned, and 
condemned to death by the opinion of an 
individual judge. 

And yet in tbe volume before me (en- 
titled A System of Universal Science ), 
an independent, republican and philan- 
thropic writer hopes China will retain 
her “ freedom and felicity.” What is it 
which warps the mind of some men, who 
possess general principles of political free- 
dom, so as to make then) view with com- 
placency the most grinding despotisms ? 
How many have there been in England, 
who, whilst loudly complaining of the 
supposed tyranny exercised in Britain, 
seemed to look witli approbation on the 
military despotism of Bonaparte. In Chi- 
na there is not one atom of wlmt is deem- 
ed political freedom. It is one chain of 
servile dependence from head to foot ; yet 
it would appear that Mr. Woodward, 
and some other respectable names in Ame- 
rica, are great admirers of the Chinese go- 
vernment, and speak of its freedom and 
felicity. 

China has in her much that is interest- 
ing, and many principles that arc good ; 
but after a near and attentive survey, du- 
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ring a residence ou her shores for many 
years, and a journey through several of 
her provinces, I must give my opinion 
much to the prejudice of her government, 
her religion, and her morals. Degraded, 
indeed, is her intellect, selfish and cor- 
rupt in the extreme is her government, 
and her happiness is chiefly such as is en- 
joyed by brutes, which have a good pas- 
ture and plenteous springs of water. The 
Chinese occupy one of the finest regions 
of the globe ; they are, when want urges, ‘ 
industrious ; they are worldly, and they 
are sensual. Minds they have, given thesq -» 
by the Deity, but they debase them, by ocv f 
cupyiug them chiefly about wily stratsf- 
gems, in diabolical intrigues, like that alii % 
serpent the devil, the father of lies. Id ! 4, 
this last character, the god of this irodtl ? 
seems to he most devotedly worshipg|^''-'| 
My language may seem approichiugtO ’ 
leviiv, hut lam serious. I give thfejif. 
sentiments, not as infallible truth, hutiw 
my settled opinion. — Indo-Chinese 
er, Ko. IV. 

— - . i 

ADDITIONAL DETAILS RESPECTING Wffi* ff 
MURDER OF TOOLSEE BHAYE. 

The fact of Toolsee Bhaye bavingtaafeS) 
murdered on the 17th Dec. 1817, 
statedon the authority of private Meet 
in the Asiatic Journal, Vol. vi, p.8 
and a corroboration of this occurtttid 
cited in Vol. vi, p. 422. The only noti 
of it that we recollect to hare seen 
official shape, is to be found in tbe. JjB 
quis of Hastings’ Reply to the AdllliflSwl. 
the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 'roSt . 
vii, p. 179. All these form but a scanty" T 
outline of the transaction, which the Hal- 
lowing additional particulars will help t» 
fill up. 

From the account of Meer Zuffer Ally, 
who was lately in Holkar’s service, and 
employed in the negotiations with Sir JoW . 

Malcolm, it appears that the Bh3ye had WD , 
inclination to ptoceed to hostilities with : 
the British government; but there was a /. 
strong war faction among the Sirdars. 
Meer Khan was urgent for peace, and had 
directed GufToor Khan, who commanded" ; 
bis troops (the cavalry), to declare puts* i 
liciy in the Durbar, “ that war with the , 
English would be the ruin of the staMv 
and that his troops should not engage it* 
it.” Negociatious were in the mean time 
going on. and the terms proposed by Sir 
John Malcolm were agreed to, except twd 
articles, viz. the temporary cession of 
Gaulnah as a depot, and the admission of 
an officer as a political agent. The war 
factions were in the mean time pushing 
matters to extremities, and plundering 
Sir Thomas Hislop’s fin aging parties.^ 


Sinenstuna. 
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Guffoor Khan represented to tlie Bhare 
that this would certainly bring on an at- 
tack, and she tried to prevent it. On this 
the war party formed a conspiracy, head- 
ed by the commandants of infantry and 
artillery ; Ram Dieu aud Koshen Khan 
seized her and Gnnpnt Rao, who is he- 
reditary Dewan, hut not minister (and 
her supposed paramour), and put her to 
death, assigning as a reason “ that she 
jwfS" "too amicable with tiie Faringees,” 
wM disgraced the Raje by her connection 
yyith Gunput Rao. He was tied up and 
Severely beaten with slippers, and would 
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probably have been put to death, but the 
battle took place next day, andduriug the 
flight he made his escape, and got away 
to young Hoikar, where he resumed his 
former station of Dewan. Toolsee Bhaye 
was the daughter of a Fahier, and mar- 
ried by the late Jeswunt Rao Hoikar, oh 
account of her extraordinary beauty.— 
Ghuffoor Khan and his troop9 left camp 
as soon as she was murdered, aud con- 
sequently was not iu the action. Toolsee 
Bhaye had no children, and Mnlhar Rao 
Hoikar is the son of another of the wives 
of Jeswunt Rao Hoikar. 


Contributions to 


~ i V. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


v*A biographical work, in which Notices 
'«* Memoirs were collected relating to 
European adventurers who have taken 
service with Native Powers in India, may 
^regarded as unoccupied ground in the 
literature ; and if assiduously cul- 
. might make a fertile return of 
i- and fruit, entertainment and 




6 authenticated materials of this kind 
we assist in collecting, may be use- 
, , , to future autliors. We derive the fol- 

jwNl from the Calcutta Monthly Jour- 
" fir September. In point of time, it 
exactly precede the article in Vol. vi. 
Bearing the same title ; that is to 
the order in which the two fr3g- 
of biography should be read, is tire 
Hjpieot that in which they have come 
(tostaints t bat “ the manners living ” 
expect to catch only “ as they 

,w 1 

Jean Baptiste Filoze. 
t fifty years ago, an European of 
e of S a lighter entered Into the ser- 
Tice qf the old Rana of Gohud, and raised 
Sitae corps disciplined and equipped in 
the’ European style. He was assisted by 
«to other Europeans, Michael Filoze, an 
Italian, and Lafnntaine, a Frenchman. 
About the year 1773 or 1774, Jean Bap- 
tiste Fjloze, now in the service of Scindia, 
»•*> born. There are some mysterious 
eWcutustances respecting his birth, not 
Mecessary to mention here, but he was 
acknowledged aud educated by Filoze. 

After the peace in 1782, Mahadjee 
Sciudiah recovered Gwalior ; and the old 
Sana, and all his establishments, were 
Utterly destroyed. What became of Fi- 
Ipieat this time, or whether he did hot 
tji^t Hyderabad, where there were corps 
|p' ft* Nizam’s service under foreign otfi ■ 
8 m, Is not known • but if he did, he soon 
after returned and entered into Scindia’s 
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service; for in the year 1797-8 he had 
risen to the rank of colonel, and the com- 
mand of a brigade of five or six battalions 
in the army Of Dowlut Rao Sdndiafi, amt 
was with him then at Pooha. 

At this time (1797-8) Dowltit Rao was 
busily engaged in intrigues at Poona, and 
was very desirous uf getting hold of the 
old minister Nana Fezd Neweez, who had 
administered the. affairs of the govern- 
ment for many years, and who was sup- 
posed to have accumulated immense 
wealth- Repeated overtures were made 
by .Scindia to Nana, for au interview to 
confer upon the state of affairs, which 
the oM minister, suspecting his iutentions, 
declined, taking care to keep out of his 
reach. He was, however, at length pre- 
vailed upon to agree to the meeting, on 
condition that one of Scindia’s European 
officers of rank and respectability would 
insure his safety by pledging his word of 
honour to protect him. Col. Filoze was the 
person selected for .this occasion, and 
Scindia having gained his concurrence to 
the designed treachery, by a present of a 
lack of rupees (so the natives say), he 
escorted Nana to Scindia’s tent, where his 
brigade was drawn up to receive him. As 
soon as Nana entered, the brigade formed 
round jt, made Nana prisoner, and de- 
livered him over to Scindia. Such is the 
account given by the natives of this trans- 
action.' 

The Europeans in the service of the se- 
veral native chieftains at ttiat time were 
highly indignant at an action so disgrpee- 
ffll to t)ie European character, which had 
hitherto been held in the highest estima- 
tion, for honour and integrity ; they ac- 
cordingly addressed memorials to* their 
respectiveeinployers, expressing their ab- 
horrence of a conduct so base and infa- 
mous, and so injurious to the fairrepnla- 
tion they had individually aiid coHecticeljr 
maintained ; in short, they made such a 
noise about the business, that Eilctee soon 
alter retired to Bombay) but what became 
of him afterwaids is not known. How- 
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ever, as lie liad amassed considerable pro- 
perty, it is most probable he returned to 
Europe. Young Filoze (who is better 
tu own by the name of Baptiste) succeed- 
ed to the command of the brigade, and 
remained about Scindia's person until the 
termination of the war in 1*06-7. Since 
that time the corps under his command 
bare, from the wreck of Scindia’s army, 
been increased to twelve battalions, with 
numerous field pieces, and a large batter- 
ing train of artillery attached, and hare 
been employed in subduing petty rajahs 
and zemindars in the tract of country ex- 
tending from Sumbul Gurb and Soopore 
on the Chum bul, to Narwar and Seronge, 

&c. Most of these battalions were com- 
manded by young men born in India, hut 
some hare lately quitted the service, Mr. 
Brisbane, Mr. Swinton, &c. 

Soopore was one of Baptiste's first con- 
quests, and was his head-quarters for 
some time (the Rajah, who was expelled, 
retired to Muttra Binderabund, where he 
remained for some time, but lately went 
to live with some friends in Kajpootanaj ; 
haring afterwards taken Bahadur Garb 
from Rajah Jee Singh, the Guissiau chief- 
tain, he accompanied and strengthened 
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the fortifications, changing its name to 
Eassau-Gurh (Fort Jesus), and made it 
latterly his head -quarters, the situation 
being more centrical. He was residing at 
this place last year (1817), when Major 
Bunce wasdeputed tohim, in order 10 assist 
in diiecting the operations of his force 
against the Piudarees ; but Scindia called 
him to Gwalior before Majoi Bunce arrived 
there, and the object for which he was 
sent was defeated. The motives for Scin- 
dia’s conduct can only be guessed at, but 
there is good reason to believe he was ap- 
prehensive that if Baptiste bad been join- 
ed by the Major, be would have acted vi- 
gorously against the Pindarees, to recota- 
mend himself to the commander in chiefs 
favor ; and from the position he occupied, 
and his knowledge of the country and the 
people, there is no doubt but that lit could 
have rendered most important service:** 
that time, and was well disposed so tpdO- 
Though ordered to join his Jaghire. be 
will not be allowed to depart until his wife 
and children arrive at Gwalior, where they 
are lo be detained as hostages. But they 
are still at Kota, under the protection or 
Zalim Siugh, and seem disinclined to visit 
Gwalior. 


VARIETIES. 


PUNISHMENT OF ADULTERY AMONG THE 
MALAYS. 

1786, Feb. 27.— Capt. D. told us a re- 
markable story of the Malays. While be 
way trading at ttliea, the master of the 
house next to him being upon a voyage, 
his wife proved unfaithful. Information 
of this was communicated by a slave Co 
the chiefs throughout the island. Their 
bouses are close by the waterside, so that 
they always travel by water ; a very little 
time after the notice was given, three or 
four hundred canoes appeared on the 

water, making towards Captain D 

hou^e • he knew not their business, and 
feared for his life He armed his servants 
and himself, andfasteued his doors ; but 
when he perceived they came on a visit 
to his neighbour, he opeued Ids doors : 
and relates the following particulars. 

As adultery is death without mercy, the 
adulterers often by opium, or the like, 
work themselves up to madness, and 
having armed themselves, issue forth amt 
destroy as many as they can (run a-tr.ok). 
This the Malays seemed to fear, as the 
adulterer defended himself against a mul- 
titude for two hours, before they expelled 
him the house j about a dozen entered at 
once in search of the offender, and upon 
the least appearance of him hurried out 
again, full of terror and anxiety. 

At length having succeeded by pieiciug 
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him a few times with their I ancea.be < 
forth and surrendered. He waa U* 
diately surrouuded ; aud every mfef , 
sent made a small incision With tMr 
lances, and so cut his flesh that bviDIW 
lie died there was no part of his body for 
two incites together which was not man- 
gled in the most horrid maimer. , 

The woman escaped, and fled to the 
kinjr threw lieisself down at his ftet, ftUu 
proclaimed herself his slave (which la 
the cuslom of the country, and generally 
protects them) : hut in this instance foe 
king could effect nothing; his protection, 
could not screen her trorn punishment. 
The fiiends of the dead mau demanded 
her life ; and the people would not suffer 
his body to be buried till she also waa de- 
livered up to justice. The body la/ three 
days exposed before the door, and wee 
only removed when his acccomplice had 
suffered death by strangling.— Rev. U. 
Broum’s Journal at Sea. , 

TRAIT OF CHABACTE*. *' 

A trait of princely generosity, wfcfeh 
has beeu alluded to on several late occa- 
sions, deserves to be distinctly drawn. 
Why, others may ask, should tbenoWe 
Marquis resign what honourable men have 
accepted i As coimnauder-in-chiet, he 
became entitled to a very large share of 
the rich boory acquired in tb' late cam- 

Vol. VIII. s 
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paigns. No one could in this military 
character possess a fairer title to this pro- 
per ty ; for the Marquis both planned and 
directed the whole war in its general 
outline and almost in its minutest details : 
he took the field in person ; he met the 
most alarming contingencies with coolness 
and promptitude ; he kept the whole 
machiue in regulated and equable move- 
ment, accelerating or res'raining, as oc- 
casion required, the daily movements of 
the separate detachments. If, under such 
circumstances. Lord Hastings had de- 
clined to suffer the allotment of his legal 
share to be made, he would perhaps have 
compromised the rights of his successors 
i In command. Accordingly, the noble 
Marquis directed the usual division of the 
booty to he made ; but t effecting that he 
Imd in his own person united the supreme 
civil and military authority - that as Go- 
vernor-general he had resolved upon the 
war, which, as Commander-in-chief, he 
)ttd directed — a feeling of personal delica- 
cy precluded him from benefiting by this 
-great accession of fortune. He was un- 
.'wHliug that even those who in the present 
,4rin future times might be most ignorant 
Of his real character, should ever have 
the slightest ground to suspect that his 
public measures could have been in any 
degree affected by his private interest; 
<OBd he therefore most magnanimously 
threw the whole of his share imo the 
.portion of the subalterns and privates. 
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A DEFINITION WANTED. 

What is civilization ? If ever a defi- 
waa a desideratum, this term re- 
to be protected from abuse by a 
eircle, shewing what it comprehends 
what it excludes. It is too often ideu- 
With advancement in the arts and 
_____ i, as if degrees in both were cou- 
f ««aniit»tn. But civilization may exist 
f. ^Wfithout gunpowder, the balloon, the 
’steamboat, or the kaleidoscope. It is 
. sot so easy to say what it is, as what it 
jp not. It is not to return insult for 
hospitality. 

* Whoever may be the individuals ob- 
scurely alluded to in the following ex- 
'tract from the Calcutta Monthly Journal, 
w« trust that their names have been 
communicated to the authorities on whom 
the preservation of the British empire in 
India depends, for marked reprehension. 
" “ Oct. 12 — We have heard with much 
j^flcern that during the entertainments 
[ given by the natives last week, in cele- 
bniSkw of the Doorga Pornja, several ir- 
regularities Were committed. The invi- 


tations liberally and generally given on 
these occasions to the European part of 
the community are certainly intended 
as marks of attention and respect ; and 
although there is much difference of opi- 
nion with regacd to the propriety of at- 
tending the-e entertainments, we con- 
ceive that every person, who avails him- 
self of such an invitation is bouud to 
observe moderation ' and biens6auce 
during the visit. We trust and believe 
that the reports in ciiculation of what 
occurred at the houses of two opulent 
natives, have greatly exaggerated what 
really happened ; but, if auv irregularities 
were committed, they are greatly to be 
lamented. The difficulty of familiar in- 
tercourse between the European and in- 
telligent native, is one of the most 
fortified barriers presented liy the state of 
Hindoo society to the improvement of 
the mind, and the general amelioration 
of the condition of the latter ; and we 
have ever thought, that a permission to 
enter the houses of the natives, under 
any circumstances, was an approximation 
to the confidence sought, and a welcome 
relaxation of their prejudices. We there- 
fore regret, that any event shou'd have 
occurred to increase that teltictance, 
which was before sufficiently manifested, 
against an intetconrse which policy as 
well as humanity should prompt us to 
cultivate.” 


ARABIAN HORSES. 

Those who have not explored the 
« Mines of the East,” may not be aware 
that there are emerald coloured horses, or 
that the steeds of Arabia have sagacity 
enough to understand when the right of 
property in themselves has been legally 
transferred. 

M. Roselti, Austrian consul-general in 
Egypt, has communicated, in the “ Mines 
of the East,” some interesting accounts 
of the races of Arabian horses, of which 
there are five. The noblest is the Saklavi. 
which are distinguished by their long neck 
and their fine eyes. The tribe of Bowalla 
has the most beautiful, and the greatest 
number of horses. Amoug the colours, 
an Arabian writer mentions green ; it ap- 
pears however from the context, that it is 
the colour which we call sallow. The 
author affirms what he has himself wit- 
nessed, that the animals perceive when 
they are to be sold, and will not permit 
the buyer to come near them, till the 
seller has formally delivered them up with 
a little bread and salt. 
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COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 

OF SHIPS BUILT IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


InvgI. vii, p.593, we gave two divergent 
classifications of ships of different build- 
ings; one by a Bombay writer, ami the 
other by a Madras writer? reviewing the 
former. The Guardian , a Calcutta pa- 
per, ha* now taken up the subject ; and 
makes the billowing remarks, designed 
to invalidate the Observations of the 
Bombay Editor , or at least to serve as a 
prelude to a more systematic attack. 

In the justice of these we are not dis- 
posed to place implicit confidence. They 
display indeed the same opinions uf the 
great superiority of ships built on the 
western side of India, which have been 
often advanced before, aud which it is 
very natural for those to entertain who are 
acquainted with the qualities and duration 
of such ships, without having at the same 
time any accurate and precise knowledge 
respecting vessels built in other quarters. 
We do not conceive, however, that it 
would be a work of much difficulty to 
prove that such sentiments have been 
carried to an undue extent, and that they 
have underrated the value of ships built 
on this side of India, as much as they 
have overrated that of those built at 
Bombay and the neighbouring ports. A 
few remarks will serve to manifest that 
we have reasons for dissenting from the 
opinions to which we allude. 

We wish not to dispute the assertion 
that teak wood is superior to saul or sis- 
soo ; but it is rather extravagant, after 
stating the great age of many Bombay aud 
Surat built ships, to pronounce that there 
is scarce a Bengal built ship of twenty 
years, now afloat. Wfe have seen in the 
river, not a long time since, the Juliana 
and Speke, free traders both built at 
Calcutta more than twenty years ago,* 
both good and safe at the present time, 
and both pronounced by professional men, 
who examined them, as likely to run at 
least fifteen years longer. The fi antes of 
these ships are of sissoo, a wood inferior 
in durability to the saul, of which the 
frames of ships built here are now alone 
constructed. But with regard to indivi- 
dual instances of durability, we might 
mention ships now afloat, more than 
twenty years old, built at Chittagong and 
Rangoon ,f the places which appear the 
most iiMiiffictent for shipbuilding in the 
eyes of i he Bombay Editor. 

Individual instances, nevertheless, can 
afford no fair erne. ion on either side. 
Circumstances may affect the commerce 
of different ports so as to induce a belief 
regarding the inequality of their respec- 
tive shipping, which stric t examination 

* The Sp«ke was launched in November i?sv, 
the Juliana m Augutt 1793 , under the name of me 
Latch me. 

t Thetis, Mysore, &<*. 


would prove to be erroneous to a great 
extent. At Bombay, perhaps, the greater 
proportion, of ships have been built for a 
particular trade, regularly carried on, 
and in which the owners intended tltfyt 
they should coutinue running as long as 
they were seaworthy. At Calcutta, again, 
vessels are built tor every trade that In- 
dian ships may be employed in with ad- 
vantage ; aud the owners, as they specu- 
late more widely and build less on future 
contingencies, are ever ready to part with j 
them when they can do so profitably, ’'t 
Accordingly, Bombay ships of any bqt£ j 
then may have been le«s liable to change 
owners ; and, having the satqe voyasfeA ,, 
to perform in succession, have been kss 
exposed to the chances of shipwreck £ 
Calcutta vessels, on the other hand, ba?£ ‘j 
been purchased in great numbers by fb» £ 
reigners, have added largely to tjtyfr- , 
amount of British shipping in distant A 
quarters, where their future history wap, , 
soon lost sight of, aud Uave been subject- j 
ed to every danger that is to be met vltlx 
from the western coast of South America ^ 
round by India to its eastern. White 
Bombay seamen have almost grown 
in the ships to which they at first hifa'p 
longed, those at Calcutta have taWrf;'; 
perhaps in fifty, some of which may 
been so loug in distant trades that 
cannot be traced, while others may £. 
been wrecked on coasts but little fctWjWJOjl 
Unless we fail considerably in recoltegfcfalSjf^ 
we shall be able in the course of fttWpfc* 
inquiry to shew incontestably the jwtwl, ,, 
of what we advance, by an tjnuoieratwQI 
of the ships built at Calcutta, for some 
period more than twenty years ago, and 
a statement of their succeeding history 
aud fate. 

Why the Bombay Editor, after 
the qualities of teak timber the haste of 
superiority, should place Pegu and Jav% ^ 
built ships so very low in. his list, weSBPft , 
unable to divine. Both denominatSegl . 
are conslructedof teak ; aud although!#* J 
builders at Java may have geueraW . i i 

lowed the rule of thumb, the ships bow ‘ 
for many years back at Rangoon tel e v 
been finished under the superintendence 
of an intelligent ai| d professional ; 

dual. Few vessels built at the pi aces . fay - 
neighbourhood of Bombay could be c oflt** 
pared with them as to model, or pogse*t 
so many of the qualities as sea-boat*» fill 
which seamen place justly blgtiOt 
value. Yet these teak built ship* 
ranked as much inferior to America* 
vessels, which are never expect©! by thmr 
owners to run more than a tel* royagex, 
and which in many instances, at the 
the late short war, were found rotten before 
,t was deemed expedient to launch them* 
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SONG 

Written hy General Sir John Malcolm, 
K.C.B., and sung with great effect, at 
the grand dinner given hy him at Jey- 
poor, on the Hth of Sept. 1818, the 
anniversary of the battle of Assye. 

As Britannia elate was triumphantly 
viewing 

The deeds of her sons in the bright page 
of fame, 

And memory's magic each joy was re- 
newing, 

As she paused on the glory of Welling- 
ton’s name ; 

t To far distant fields her fond fancy 
had strayed. 

Where so often her favourite victo- 
ries had been, 

When sudden a maid. 

In splendour array’d, 

^ Like a vision of rapture illumined the 
scene. 

*T was the Genius of Asia, fair land of the 
sun; 

To me,” — she exclaimed, — "you 
your Wellington owe, 

’Neath my fostering climate his race he 
begun, 

’ And matured was his fame by its che- 
. risking glow. 

|r r.a,. 1* the morn of his life all refulgent 
i; : , he rose, 

!'• A' ! take the orb which emblazons my 
- region’s clear sky. 

J.' %£**• ' H* s P er,e< * are bis foes, 

1 ,, Aml victory throws 
;4T Imperishing rays o’er the plains of 
Assye.” 

Z " n But think aot, Britannia, thy children 
f> , alone 

; Have my kingdom subdued and my sub- 
jects laid loiv. 

By my own husband’s sons the great deed 
has been done ; 

I myself,” said the maid, “ have in- 
flicted the blow. 

To anarchy’s hoirnrs my realms were 
a prey. 

When first on my shores thou tlty 
banner unfurled, 

I welcomed thy sway, 

• v ’ ’T was the moru of a day 

Stinging wisdom and science to light 
a dark world.” 


“ Then, Britannia,” she said, as all ra- 
diant she shone. 

Her countenance beaming with beauty 
divine, 

“ In the hearts of my subjects establish 
thy throne. 

In one wreath bid the lotus and laurel 
entwine. 

Ouce the star of the East shed its 
lustre afar. 

And again o’er t|ie woild shall its 
glory be spread. 

While my sous round thy car. 
The foremost in war. 

Rise to fame by such heroes as Wel- 
lington led.” 

SUFEE ODE. 

Translated from the Persian. 

Select me, boy, from yonder pendant vine 
The fairest shoot, with stem translu- 
cent bright ; 

Upon its tendrils opening rose tuts twine. 
Refresh’d with dew, in drops of pearly 
light. 

Aha! what sweets ambrosial now assail 
Th’ astounded sense, and fill with soft 
alarm 

Tit’ enraptured soul, still panting to iuhale 
The breath which glows replete with 
every charm. 

Approach, my love 1 the balmy scented air 
Which thee enshrines, O ! let encircle 
me ; 

I feel its pow’rs ! ye gods ! what mortal 
dares 

Thy joys to court ?— Me from these to 
free. 

Boy, bring the goblet ; bring the roseate 
wreathe, 

The wreathe arouud my charmer^ 
brows entwine : — 

Increas’d extatic odours thus I breathe. 
And quaff fresh vigour from th’ em- 
purpled wiue. 

Now, boy ! retire. — Moslems ! my bliss 
excels 

The Prophet’s paradise: for they are 
real — 

While those on which your expectation 
dwells 

From all we know, at best are quite ideal. 

Thus while I revel in sub tantial bliss. 

Ye trembling fast, of happiness afraid ; 

While I entranced, enjoy the sacred kissd 
Ye boast the letter of the law obey.’ 

Hafbz, 
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REVIEW OF BOORS. 


On the Trade to China and the In- 
dian Archipelago; with Observations 
on the Insecurity of the British Inte- 
rests in that Quarter. By Charles 
Assey, Es<j. late Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Java. Pp. 72. London, 
1819. 

The pamphlet before us treats of 
a subject comparatively new to a* 
large portion of the British public ; 
but it is a subject highly important* 
whether viewed in its political or 
commercial bearings. As it affects 
the trade of British India with the 
Archipelago of the East, it embraces 
interests of great moment. As con* 
nected with t e trade of Great Bri- 
tain with China, and the countries 
east waid of Sumatra and Java, it 
involves considerations of such mag- 
nitude, hat to discuss them as fully 
as their importance demands would 
far exceed the limits within which 
we are necessarily obliged to confine 
ourselves. 

Mr. Assey, in a perspicuous in- 
troduction, thus states his object. 

It is proposed, in the following obser- 
vations, to take a geueral view of the 
coiniutice ot the Indian Archipelago, 
more especially among the native states 
who are iiot uuder the coutrtil of a foreign 
power ; to consider in how far that com- 
merce may be advautageons to this coun- 
try, botn in extending the consumption 
of our staple manufactures, aqd iu the 
demand tor the produce of those states in 
the China market j aud at the same time 
to point out the insecurity of the present 
trade from Great Britain and British In- 
dia to China, if timely measures of pre- 
caution he not taken u>. meet the progress 
of the Aiuei leans iu China, aud to guard 
against tne system of exclusive authority 
which the Netherlands government are 
endeavour! ug to establish through the 
Eastern seas. 

The intelligent author then pro- 
ceeds to observe : 

It is not that I expect to offer many new 
facta relative to the commerce of these 
countries ; but probably a concise ex- 
planation of the circumstances already 
known may place the subject in a 


more striking point of view than what 
it has been supposed to possess ; and as 
questions of tile greatest national in- 
terest are often underrated or over- 
looked, merely because the scene of ac- 
tion is distant and not familiar, it be- 
comes the rinty of those who from local 
situation have been more accustomedto 
give their attention to such matters, to 
communicate frankly the result of their 
personal experience. With this view of 
the subject, I am anxious to poiut out ' 
the probable consequences of .caving a 
foreign nation to obtaiu the sole command 
of the Eastern Seas, and to control the 
trade and industry of the native popnlw* - 
tiou of those islauds. ' s. 


Let us see what -has been the 
usage in times past, when the Dutch 
were in power. 

The concluding partgjf the quo- 
tation touches the pith of the sub- 
ject. Jt is shortly, whether we «g£ 
prepared to yield undisputed rrtjj , 
to a nation which had for its prt-, 
mary object our banishment 
the Eastern Islands. 



From the earliest times of which I 
is any record, the foreign trade Ip j 
Indian islands was carried on at i 
ports or emporia, to which the native 
traders resorted with the produce of their 
respective countries, and bartered it fitr 
the commodities of Europe and of China. 
Acheen, Malacca, aud Bantam, were 
chief places of this description, until the 
Dutch established a paramount authority, 
and by obtaining an exclusive control M' 
the minor ports, were enabled to face 
the native trade to Batavia. They wished 
n> render this place tbeeiupoiiumof thdr 
Eastern possessions ; aud when they had 
subdued any of the neighbouring native 
states, they uniformly exacted the exe- 
cution of a treaty which stipulated that 
the produce and trade of the country 
should be placed at their disposal, amt 
the local port regulations be made subject 
to their immediate direction ; the Conse- 
quence of which necessarily was, (bet 
they became enabled to change the coeiee 
of the native trade, (so far as it was not 
comprehended in their own monopoly), 
to sucli ports as best suited their policy 
and convenience. 


That we have no greater reason 
to believe the future system will $*' 
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more liberal, the extract which 
we shall next give will clearly 
evince. After specifying some of 
the principal foreign trade between 
China and the Archipelago, and 
adverting to the convention of 
1314, doubts are stated whether 
by the terms of it, it engages us 
to make the extensive restitutions 
which the Dutch construe it to 
embrace. 


The present authorities at Batavia 
Save not only re -occupied all the posses- 
sions which the Dutch at any time held 
* in Borneo, hut have also declared the 
C Netherlands government to be the sove- 
HMgn of that island, and have it in con- 
%. temptation to place the whole Archipe- 
lago under onegeneral system, which shall 
secure the monopoly of its commeice in 
'V their own hands, and exclude other na- 
tions from auy direct participation or 
access. 


v The whole course of proceedings adopt- 
£ «M>y that government tends to revive the 
%tmer syster#of monopoly and exclu- 
They commenced, at the time of 
f restitution of Java, by refusing to ad- 
the slightest interference, or any 
F community of interests, on the part of 
British government, iu the possessions 
f' ceded or restored to them : it was their 
Tr. earnest endeavour to induce the natives 
. to conclude that Great Britaiu had no 
lefnger any regard or influence in their 
y libalf. They have since annulled the 
'f HW treaty hy which the power of ceding 
^ island of Bauca to them was obtained. 
If ^avesent the Sultan of Palemhang a 
plotter to Batavia, as a piutishm nt for 
jlJharifig solicited that protection which 
entitled to expect from the 
nation ; and it appears, hy recent 
that they have assumed a para- 
. authority at Banjartnassiii, at 
1 a,,( * at P°ntiaua, ami declaiethe 
jfebeHands government to be the sove- 
Borneo. But one step more is 
Wanting ; if, with the same system and 
they establish themselves also on 
western side of the China sea ; if they 
-the islands of Bintaug and Liugin, 
& JWWfDf the south east coast of the Malay 
peninsula (positions which they are 
r fcnown to bare in view), the British mer- 
> chant will become wholly excluded from 
C direct trade to the Indian islands, and 
wHl not have one port between Penang 
J and China to which he can resort, except 
^ tinder the control and direction of a fo- 
’ power. The Netherlands govern- 
\ have Batavia on one side, and seek 
Rhio* on the other; hy the 
already command the Straits 
the latter they would aetjuire 


a naval station at the entrance from the 
„ Straits of Malacca to the China sea ; 
while the possession of Malacca and 
Johore, on the southern Malay coast, 
would complete their command of these 
straits ; and thus the direct route of the 
British trade to China would have to pass 
along a line of foreign settlements, while 
Great Britain would possess no naval 
station nearer than Ceylon and Penang. 
The vexatious di (Acuities to which this 
state of things would lead, and the even- 
tual insecurity of the British trade, und^r 
such circumstances, must be too obvious 
to require comment. 

The local enactments of the Jara go- 
vernment lead also to the .same system of 
exclusion. By regulations passed last year, 
foreign vessels art; not permitted to touch 
at the minor ports in Java ; all the cargo 
must be taken in at the poit from which 
the vessel is cleared out, an import and 
export duty of twelve per cent/ is im- 
posed, while six per cent, is paid on the 
cargoes of Netherlands ship?; and it is 
also understood that the old system ha* 
been revived of requiring all uahve tra- 
deis at the ports under the contioi of the 
Netherlands government, to take passes 
from the resident European authority ; 
a practice which necessarily tends to 
foice the native tiade to such ports as the 
Java government may prefer, and restricts 
other nations from a direct participation 
theiein. 

The nature of the trade between 
the Indian Archipelago and China 
will be found in pages 6, / , and 8 ; 
also of the native trade amongst the 
islands themselves. 

Mr. A"sey gives a very intelligent 
and convincing summary of the 
advantages which the Islands hold 
out for the sale of British manufac- 
tures, of which a short specimen 
must suffice. 

The Eastern Inlands undoubtedly con- 
tain a very tonsiderable mart for the sale 
of Bril Mi manufactures Broad cloths 
are highly prized by the nalires, and the 
demand for them would augment in pro- 
portion to the means of purchasing. 
Some kinds of haidware manuf ictures 
would find a ready sale; non is in de- 
mand, pai ticularly the Swedish ; and the 
experience of late years has shewn that 
cotton cloths, manufactured iu this coun- 
try in imitation of Malay patterns, can be 
exported and sold below the local sale 
price of the native manufacture. This 
single fact is decisive of the importance 
and extent to which the Eastern trade 


* The chief port and harbour is island of 

Binteng. 
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might be carried. That it is a fact may 
oe proved on reference to the results of the 
last year, when these cotton cloths have 
found a ready and advantageous sale, 
while the colonial markets have been 
otlierwise so overstocked with European 
goods, that they scarcely have repaid the 
prime cost. In short, the practicability of 
extending the demand for this species of 
manufacture is bounded only by the means 
of access to the native population ; and, as 
a general remark, applicable to almost 
every branch of European export, it may 
be observed, that as the inhabitants of the 
Indian islands are acknowledged to be 
free front those peculiar habits and preju- 
dices which restrict the use of European 
luxuries among the Hindoo tribes, there 
is no reason why an increase of civiliza- 
tion and wealth among them should not 
lead to an increased demand for the 
luxuries of civilized society. 

Enough has been quoted to shew 
the nature of the trade and the 
ascendency which the Dutch are 
obtaining throughout the Eastern 
Seas. 

The suggestions of Mr. Assey, 
both as to the necessity of our fixing 
upon some island on the southern- 
most point of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, to meet the commercial efforts 
of the Dutch, as well as of establish- 
ing some political hold - and seat 
of power, are enforced by facts and 
considerations, highly deserving the 
attention of the British statesman. 
This gentleman observes : 

In whatever point of view, therefore, 
the question is considered, it seems essen- 
tial to interpose for the purpose of pre- 
venting the revival of this injurious and 
pernicious system; injurious as it regards 
the legitimate pretensions of other uat ons, 
and pernicious as it presents a barrier 
against that improvement of ( lie native 
population, which, in the present en- 
lightened state of Europe, ought to be 
a subject of general anxiety. 

Whatever may have led to the 
apparent abandonment of the inter- 
ests of this country, in the treaties 
which have been concluded with the 
government of the Netherlands, 
for the restoration of possessions 
formerly held by that nation in the 
Eastern Seas, it is not now material 
to discuss. 

It is sufficient, we trust, for the 
error to be seen, to induce every ex- 
ertion on the part of those who 


have the means to apply the remedy 
ere it is too late. 

A glance at the map will at once 
shew the situation in which we are 
placed. 

Prom the northern point of 
Sumatra, (Acheen) to Java; from 
thence to Bali, Loinbock, Sumbava, 
Flores, Flai, Lombem, Ombay, and 
Timor ; a chain of islands is formed, 
which completely commands th4 
access to the Chinese sea ; and tbd , 
only channels are the Straits ‘ 
Malacca, Sunda, and the unficc$ .1 
quented straits between the island^ , 
south of Java, all of which muajp v 
be commanded by the power 
shall possess such an ascendancpsW 
the Dutch enjoy at the pneagttjf -J.* 
moment in that quarter. Witfc | 
exception of Penang, we possess -titar ® 
port (for Fort Mailbro cannot bk 
deemed a station,) which can eitb*#;1& 
give shelter to ships, or enable tUp f 
country to enter into any tbpf 
like a competition with the F 
We do not feel ourselves compete**! 
to give any decided opinion, a* 
the expediency of adopting the *nj 
gestionsof Mr. Assay ; at the ttf| 
time, we have no licsita|isspi/U r ,, 
saying, that they will merit th®~ 
attention of the authorities vrb<t y. 
have the power to give effect of # 
them. £ 

It may be said, politically speak #, J 
ing, that wc have no reason to an* £ 
ticipate any misunderstanding wiff ^ 
the’Dutch, likely to end in hostilities!/ a 
We hope not. At the same time re 
must be asktjd, whether it is J‘. 
dent to leave to any thing liktr ! 'j| ;1 
contingency, a trade from which jfeC 
state derives little short of jblHf- 
millions per annum, independent^ 
of sacrificing at the piescnt fOtBIrt 1 / 
fair sources of great commercial sS[R?. :>s 
vantages, in favor of A people, Wljft, 4 
but for our exertion, would bar* ■ 
been erased as a nation from the 
face of Europe. * v" " ’ 

With the exception o( Ce 5 rfoB,vt(| 
have, as Mr.Assey observe*, no 
in which one ship can ride WttS 
safety, and in the event of a ruptns*- 
n't hate literally no resort, with tb«. Jj 
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exception of Penang, which is com- 
paratively useless as a harbour, for 
a place for refreshment, or for repair- 
ing our ships. 

The possibility of participating 
in the trade to Japan, is a theme 
for inquiry, which is comprehended 
Id the author’s general subject. Our 
temporary possession of Java con- 
ducted us to Japan, in the years 

* 1813, 1814, and 1815. After re- 
lating how the mission sent by the 
British government at Java, for the 

V’ purpose of taking possession of the 
i Dutch factory there, was induced, 
% bjr the representations ot the chief 

* of that factory, to acquiesce in his 
f proposal, to carry the commercial 
J adventure sent to Nangazacky 

through the Japan custom-house 
r according to former usage, Mr. 

I' ... gives the following brief and 

iy IpUfttDous account of the trade with 
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Japan. 

The Dutcli trade from Batavia to Japan 
I* regulated by specific agreement as to its 
extent and description. The export 
enrgo from Batavia consists of sugar, 
woollens, piece goods, and small quantities 
•f glass ware, spices, and ornamental 
fency articles ; in return for which, cop- 
P* r , camphor, silts, and lacquered ware, 
« received from the Japanese. Tbs 
ij* of lhe merchandize is settled before 
M annual adventure commences j only a 
t *a» of money is allowed to be 
.. ■ t? Japan, and no part of the 

h paid for in specie, the Ja|ianese 
prohibiting the exportation of the 
W 1 metals under any form ; the 
. ^ trade tliercfore consists in barter, 

the profit depends on the subsequent 
fnttof the homeward-bound rargo. At 
doe close of one year’s assignment the 
gUotity and assortment of the following 
jeer's rargo is determined, and a list is 
sent to Batavia for the guidance of the 
aotboritic- accordingly. 

It has l»eeli the opiniou of many of the 
best informed persons, however, that 
these restrictions on the quantity of cargo 
are very much owiug to the mismanage- 
ment or intrigues of the officers of the 
ftetory, whose iuterest it is that the trade 
should not be so extensive as toanterfere 
With l heir own privilege, or require more 
onecliief officer to conduct it ; and 
unuiiesioner who weut to Nanga- 
in the year 1*14 expressly de- 
v : — - that , in his opinion, the pre-ent 

State of the trade is no criterion for judg- 
' jtot of the extent to which it might be 
eureied. He says, “ Tlie climate, the 
»ts of the people, and their freedom 


from any prejudices tjial would obstruct 
the operation of these natural causes, 
would open a vent for numerous articles 
of European comfort and luxury. The 
consumption of woollens and hardware 
might be rendered almost unlimited; — 
they are fond of the finer specimens of 
the glass manufacture, and the returns 
from Japan, which have hitherto been 
limited to their copper and camphor, 
some lacquered ware, a small quantity of 
silks, and a few other things of trifling 
importance, may be extended to a long 
list. Specimens of teas, pitch, borax, 
iron, cinnabar, linseed oil, whale oil, 
and other articles which may be obtained, 
have been brought to Java by this op- 
portunity.” 

The same gentleman lias also observed, 
that so far as his local knowledge enabled 
him to form a judgment, the real diffi- 
culties of introducing the British flag m 
Japan, inasmuch as they depend on the 
character and political institution of the. 

J apanese, are much less than they bare 
been represented to be. He was of opi- 
nion, that the ill success of the attempts 
hitherto made has been chiefly owiug to 
the misrepresentations which it lias been 
tiie policy of tne Dutch government to 
keep up, in order to secure their own 
commercial monopoly • and that the 
failnreof the Russian embassy in 1804 , 
as well as the offence taken at the en- 
trance of the British frigate into the har- 
bour of Nangazacky in the year 1808, 
may be in a great measure attributed to 
the effects of his policy. 

We consider the country at large 
indebted to Mr. Assey for bringing 
the matter forward in so concise a 
shape, at the same time combin- 
ing so much important information. 
We trust it will be attentively con- 
sidered by those who are best cal- 
culated to give effect to the remedies 
suggested. We understand the 
intelligent author to be a servant of 
the Hon. East India Company, and 
we think his talents might be most 
beneficially called into action, in the 
prosecution of any plan which 
should have for its object, by a 
fair and honorable adjustment, the 
establishment of onr claim to a foil 
participation in the trade with the 
Eastern Islands, unfettered by any 
narrow regulations ; and t* acquire 
the possession of someisland in the 
Archipelago, which should serve as 
an entrepdc for our commerce to and 
from the continent of India, with 
the intermediate islands, and with 
Clijr - 
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Edit- India House, May 26, 1819. tionea, it appeared to him tobeincnm- 
( Continued from p. tin bent ou every friend of the Company to 
Mr. Impey rote, and spoke to the fol- stand up and re-assert it, as an ancient 
lowing effect. The question seemed to and undoubted right which still belonged 
him to divide itself iuto two parts : the to it, and of which it never could be di- 
ode, the competency of the East-India vested, except by a positive act of par- 
Company to make the grant proposed ; liament. The territorial possessions of 
and the other, the propriety of making the Company might be divided into two ' 
it ; and he (Mr. I.) confessed he was of classes : one class was those possessions 
opinion with the lion, ex-director who which it acquired long before it was in a. 
spoke last, and his hon. friend tvbo spoke capacity to makeconquests, under grants 
early in the debate, that the former ques- from the crown of this country, and ini-, 
tion, namely, the competency of the Com- der grants from the native princes for va- 
pany to make it, was of infinitely more luable considerations ; and he appreliend- 
importance than the propriety of the grant ed, that if the right of the Company MS 
itself. Some of the arguments which those possessions was disputed in a cow* 
had been advanced upon this branch of of law, they could produce as good a title, f 
the tabject, gare him greater pain than as any gentleman in England could to hl» V 
he bad ever experienced on any dis- private estate. Those possessions, as tbejf ‘ 4 - 
enssion which had taken place in that existed at present, included all the great- ‘ 1 
court since he had the honour of attend- ports and marts of India, Calcutta, Md* 


ing its proceedings. He felt nnfeigned- 
ly sorry to find an inclination to agitate a 
question, upon which, far beyond his me- 
mory went, all prudent persons had con- 
curred in observing silence ; be meant the 
question relative to the nature and extent 
of the Company's rights in their ter- 
ritorial possessions, and the competency 
of the Company to charge those posses- 
sions with burthens, not for their own 
benefit, but for the purpose of rewarding 
eminent services which had been perform- 
ed for the advantage of this country in 
India. If observations of this kind had 
arisen from a professed enemy of the 
Company, he should have thought it ex- 
tremely unwise to suggest them, because 
he could not conceive that any good prac- 
tical result could arise from them, either 
to the Company or to the country; but 
that in that court a member of tiie court 
should eudeavour to divest the Company 
of their rights, and strip them of the 
power of carrying on the government of 
India, he should not have beliered it, if 
he had not heard it. Perhaps lie should 
be thought to depart from the path of 
discretion, which he recommended, in say- 
ing one word mote upon the subject, but 
he imagined, after the coarse wbicli had 
been pursued, silence on his part would 
be more mischievous even than discussion ; 
in fact, silence was impossible when once 
a subject of this nature was started ; it 
was like Pandora’s box, which, when 
once opened, filled the world - with mi- 
series. Every one knew that, from a very 
early period of its history, the Company - 
bad invariably claimed a right oyer their 
territorial possessions ; that right had 
never been negatived, either by any de- 
cision of a court of law, or by any act of 
tbe legislature ; and whenever it was qnes- 
Aturtic Joum. — No. 44. 


dias, Bombay, and many subject depen- 
dencies ; it included besides large districts , {■ 
of land, in various parts of India, too long - 
to enumerate. The right of the Corn- !:* 
pany to these parts of their territorial? ‘ Y 
possessions had never been disputed ; stfjft 
even if the legislature should deprive t| 
of the government of India, still then 
to these possessions must remain, 
tainly the large territorial ponenuunaw^ 
which had been acquired by conquest MVr , 
by public treaties, stood on a differttf 
ground ; but, at the same time, he eaiyfe 
sidered that they stood upon a 
which had never yet been shaken bf 
practical argument. Invested by the vi- 

and the legislature of this country with ’■ ’>- 
the unqualified right of declaring war a M ,<f 
making peace, of entering into treaties, . 
and of establishing civil and military $■? 
vemments, the Company had acquired, df 
by these powers, those vast provinces ana - " 

kingdoms which formed the Indian em- | 
pire. it was very true, that soon after . 
the first conquest of tbe Bengal province*, V 
a claim was made by the government of 
this country, under the advice of it* lair ' 
officers, to that conquest, on the growl -1 ?-; 
that the king had a right to the lands, at ’•■•'Si 
well as to the dominion of the country; ' ; * 
but that claim bad always been contra- -■ 
verted by the East-India Company, and it 
had never yet been determined whether I 
the ancient feudal principle, on which tt 
was founded, derived from a barbarous ’* ‘T 
period, was applicable to modern times . . 
or to tbe conquests marie by the Company l j 
iu India. It was never intended, indeed, - 
that the government should occupy tw ij - . *, 
territories of India as crown lands; tMSV ; 
would have been too absurd a pretenstotK ^j" 
nor was the claim ever advanced, bat wtwkvi 
a view to a participation in the Conrptnrt^s’ , 

Voi*. VIII. T ' 
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revenues. A compromise was the result ; 
and in all subsequent acts of parliament 
for the regulation and government of Bri- 
tish India, a special reservation has been 
made, as well for the rights of the Com- 
pany as those of the crown. In the mean 
time, one principle had been almost uni- 
versally admitted on all sides, and that 
was, that under all circumstances the 
Company was the best organ for the civil 
and military administration of the govern- 
ment of India. l"pon that principle, and 
with a view to the various duties that 
arose from it, the Company had always 
been in the habit of exercising an uucon- 
trouled dominion over their lands and re- 
venues ; without which, they could not 
carry on the government with justice, 
either to their subjects or their servants. 
In pursuance of that principle, they had 
been in the habit of granting pensions to 
their military servants for life, without 
any view to the length of the Company’s 
charter. They had granted an annuity to 
. Mr. Hastings for twenty-eight years ; hut 
What seemed conclusive on this point was, 
the grant m peipetuity of all the lands in 
. Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, at a fixed 
tent, made by the Company within a year 
Of the expiration of their charter, which 
was confirmed by the board of conlroul, 
never disputed in any quarter, and which 
S- at present formed the basis on which the 
government of those provinces stood, it 
i seemed to be supposed that there was 
f something in the last act of parliament, 

„ with respect to the reservation of the 
Company’s rights, different from what 
1 was to be found iu former acts j but 
really, in what part of the act of par- 
Jiameut that was to he found, he (Mr. I.) 
: tj;,{gould not imagine. According to bis un- 
wa demanding of the act, all rights, frati- 
- * phises, and immunities were reserved to 
gfhe Company, as clearly and extensively 
in any former act. As he had himself 
gljighp honour of defending the rights of the 
•ft-; Company in parliament, on the renewal 
’pr'.jrf the charter, he could positively assert, 
, - that no question ever arose on that occa- 

f| s ; xion as to the right of the Company to its 
Z‘- territorial possessions ; not a single syl- 
table was said upon the subject. Surely 
%, 'k it was impossible that any man could en- 
-Ja?, . tertain so mean an idea of the morality 
; of the legislature, or the government of 
this country, as to imagine tl|at the for- 
mer, under ambiguous words, would at- 
tempt to strip the Company of their rights, 
or that the latter would take advantage of 
y those words which the legislature had 
treaclierously inserted. It was impossible 
for a njomeut seriously to entertain such 

- .an idea. 

- It had also been said, that it vvas not 
* .competent for the Company to make this 
fy s grant, because there was no surplus re- 
/ venue out of which it could be defrayed 


If this were a sound argument, it would 
overturn, not only the grant proposed, 
but many other grants which had actually 
been made by the Company ; for a sur- 
plus revenue iu India was now a matter of 
history, and that at a very distant period, 
whereas the Company have uniformly re- 
warded their meritorious servants long 
since a surplus territorial revenue in India 
bail ceased to exist. If this argument 
were valid, it would be impossible for the 
Company to carry on the government of 
their possessions. No government could 
long exist, without the power of reward- 
ing their servants, civil and military ; and 
if the existing revenue of the Company 
was not adequate to that purpose, it was 
necessary to resort to other means of re- 
sources within their power; and notwith- 
standing the observations of an hon. di- 
rector and a learned gentleman, relative 
to the impossibility of there ever being a 
surplus revenue, yet, when he (Mr. I.) 
considered the extent and resources of th« 
British empire in India, be could not help 
thinking that their revenues would not 
only be sufficient to meet these expenses, 
but to discharge all their debts. 

Upon this part of the subject there was 
only one more point to which he wished 
to advert, and that was, the appropriation 
clause of the act of parliament referred 
to ; and it certainly did seem to him as- 
tonishing that any hon. proprietor should 
construe this clause in the way it had been 
construed, for the purpose of opposing 
the grant. It was ob'ious that the grant, 
now proposed came under the very first 
paragraph of the clause. Would it be con- 
tended that the pensions granted by the 
Company to their retiring military officers 
were less to be considered as a part of 
their military expenditure, than the pay 
of those officers in the field ? Would it be 
said that the pay of a military governor, 
or a general officer, wak hss an article of 
military expenditure than the pay of a 
private soldier ? Would it be said, that 
the munificent provision made for the 
Duke of Wellington w as less a part of our 
military expense than the pensiops of 
Chelsea Hospital? If this could not be 
denied, it was equally true that the grant 
now proposed to the court must come 
within the first clauseof appropriation in 
the act of parliament. 

Having disposed of this part of the 
question, and he hoped satisfactorily, he 
would now come to the second pai t of the 
argument, which was, the propriety of 
the directors proposing, and the pro- 
prietors confirming, the resolution before 
the court. He was aware, that upon this 
pan of the question doubts did exist iu 
the minds of some of the directors, who 
he admitted were among the ablest and 
most indefatigable servants of the Com- 
pany, and whose opinions he always re- 
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spected, evea when he differed from them ; 
but with all the respect he entertained for 
them, and after the best consideration he 
could bestow on the question, he could 
not agree with them, and thought the 
proprietors would do well to confirm the 
resolution proposed. 

In his renew of the merits of the Mar- 
quis Hastings, he should confine himself 
entirely to the late war. He did not mean 
to advert to that nobleman’s other pre- 
ceding services, because he thought that it 
was upon the foundation of the late event- 
ful proceedings in India that the court 
were principally called upon to make the 
grant proposed. Looking at the question 
in that point of view, they would have 
to consider whether upon the whole the 
late war in India was entered upou with 
such sound view's of justice aud policy, 
was conducted with such ability, ami con- 
cluded by such wise stipulations, as would 
fairly justify the directors in proposing, 
and the proprietors in confirming, the 
grant under consideration. With respect 
to the original justice and sound policy of 
the war, the court was relieved from con- 
sidering that point as far as regarded the 
Marquis of Hastings, as he had acted 
under direct and specific orders from the 
government at home ; but as to the pro- 
priety of those orders, he had never yet 
heard a doubt expressed. With respect to 
the Pindaree war, the repeated ruinous 
incursions of the Pindarics upon the Com- 
pany’s territories seemed to render it a 
matter of iudispensible duty in the Com- 
pany to extirpate them, as well with a 
view to their own honour as the safety 
of their subjects in India. With respect to 
the two wars against the Peishwa and the 
Rajah of Berar, it seemed to him that they 
weie measures of absolute necessity ; as 
to them, it could not be doubted that the 
war was founded in justice against perfidy 
and the most wanton aggression. With 
respect to the war against Holkar, the 
same observations applied, with equal 
force. It was true that the couri of di- 
rectors had no very clear idea, from the 
despatches they bad received, of the origin 
of that war. He (Mr. I.) could only re- 
peat what was stated in parliament by 
Mr. Canuing, as president of the board of 
controul, who was himself informed, 
from the most authentic sources, of the 
circumstances which led to the war. It 
seemed to be clear, from the despatches 
received, that there was a division in tbe 
council of Holkar, whether he should 
take part with the Pindarics or not; His 
mother had assumed the government, and 
had determined that she would not take 
part Against the Company; but just 
at that peiiod, when the Company's 
troops had entered her territories, the 
opposite faction of her council laid hold 
of her, cut off her head, aud hostilities 


immediately commenced against the Com- 
pany/ If this was a true statement of the 
matter, could there be a doubt of the 
justice and policy of the war so produced? 

With respect to the ability shewn by the 
Marquis of Hastiugsin the conductof the 
war, it was impossible to estimate it 
without considering what the nature and 
extent of the war was. To imagine for 
a moment that at any time the late war 
in India was dangeious to the British 
power there, seemed to him to be ab- 
surd; to imagine that the Pi ndaries, sup- 
posing even their numbers to be thirty 
or forty thousand irregular horse, could 
cope with a regular British army, was , 
ridiculous. The cowardly, the cruel, and ^ 
ferocious nature of those hauditti, watt 
well known in India ; skilful in evasion, 
and rapid in flight, they never struck a 
blow to defend themselves. Neither did 
it appear to him, that if the whole power * 
of tbe Mahrattas was combiued, it could 
be a serious object of terror to the British , \ 
government. But the main difficulty of 
this last war, and in overcoming which 
consisted the Marquis of Hastings’ merits, 
was the great extent and difficult nature - 
of the country over which it extended, -\£ 
and the nicety required in drawing the net y* 
close round the Pindaries aud northern ^ 
Mahratta powers. Partial danger shfy 
arose to the residents, and small 
roents scattered over the subsidiary statth 
of the Peishwa and Rajah of Berar, whWt, 
but for the unexampled steadiness aud 
discipline of our Indian army, must 
been attended with serious loss from the ^ 
unexpected treacherous attacks of tfagjie ", 
princes. ITieir hostility was certainly 5 
wholly unforeseen and unprovided fa®*; 
but that admirable army, which was wor- , 
thy to contend for empire with the first 
troops of Europe, shewed 00 that ocaii- > 
sion, tbat however divided it might be, # 
and however surrounded by hostile mul- 
titudes, no impression could be made upon 
it. They resembled those animals which* r I 
when cut into a thousand pieces, retain 
the vital principle in eveiy part ; thought % 
separated from each other, they wereaWt ; $ 
to cope with, and overcome the royrihdh, % 
to whom they were opposed. The princt* A 
who hoped to destroy them by the aid of, 
surprise and perfidy, soon found it **• * , 
necessary for their own safety to fiy, ^ 
and leave them the undisputed mastery of £ 
their dominions. In short, success at- 
tended us iu all quarters ; so judiciously 
was the plan of the campaign laid, as to 
be very little deranged by the unexpected 
treachery of our allies, and it only re- 
mained to dictate the terms of peace to 
vanquished enemies. With respect to the 
question of the result of the war. In the 
great additiou to the Company’s territory, 
he was very well aware that great dif- 
ference of opinion had arisen, and very 
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justly, upon that subject. Far was it 
from his intention to offer any opinisn in 
favour of extending the Company’s ter- 
ritory, as a matter of policy : at the same 
time be thought it became the court, be- 
fore they determined on such a question, 
to consider it deliberately and dispassion- 
ately ; for it certainly was a question that 
might eventually involve the security of 
British India, and probably the final pros- 
perity of this country. He thought that 
no predilection for the system, no respect 
for the character of persons who had had 
the government of tire vast concerus of 
this country in India, however great their 
integrity or talents, ought to bias the 
Blinds of the court in considering this 
question. It could not be denied, that all 
the aequisitions of territory, gained for 
tile last thirty years in India by the dif- 
ferent governors sent thither, had been in 
direct opposition to the declared and re- 
peated enactments of parliament. It was 
equally clear that parliament never inter- 
fered to support its own enactments, and 
do withdraw the British power in India 
within the limits prescribed to it; but 
ighould we say that all our governors in 
Jndia, with their eyes open, had been act- 
■ jag in direct violation of the enactments 
£, parliament ? for all the conquests of 
i Lord Cornwallis, Marquis Wellesley, and 
jj". Marquis Hastings, appeared to be clearly 
* -in opposition to the sense of the legisla- 
, tore. Should we say that parliament had 
wilfully been conniving at what they re- 
• fused openly to sanction ? For his part, he 
S' thought they would be exceedingly rash in 
*. coming to such a conclusion, however 
if- predominant the lust of dominion may be 
J». the human mind. The truth of the 
'^patter seemed to be, that the govern- 
ents of India had been dragged on by 
usunstances which ti.ey could not re- 
— "H, and it had not been in their power 
•ntrain themselves within the bounds 
geh parliament had prescribed. Par- 
uuentary enactments might impose some 
. restraints upon the inordinate passions of 
i‘ ;the Company’s government, but not so 
|. With respect to the princes of India, the 
i , Company’s enemies. (Hear t hear!) The 
| * whole course of the reign of Tippoo Sul- 
1 ' tsnn was one inveterate system of hos- 

' u tility against the power of the Company. 
; . While he reigned, the Carnatic was in one 

> . • continued state of alarm and danger ; and 
, though stript of half his dominions by 
; v Lord Cornwallis, still he took advantage 
of. the revolutionary war to negotiate with 
France a combined effort for the Com- 
pany's destruction. It was impossible to 
• remain at peace witii a man of his daring 
.. Bad enterprising genius ; and the tran- 
quillity of India could not be preserved un- 
tjUw was completely extirpated. After his 
. whwnfall , the Malnattas, who had assisted 
.Out Campnny in destroying bis power, in 


their turn succeeded to his enmity to the 
British government. The predatory habits 
of those people were quite inconsistent 
with the British power in India, and led 
them, however inadequate their means, to 
attempt its overthrow. By these causes the 
Company had been compelled to enter in- 
to Indian warfare ; these causes had led 
their victorious troops into the centre 
of India, and it became necessary for 
the Company to take possession of some 
of the conquered provinces, to indem- 
nify themselves for the expenses they 
had sustained ; aud although it was a 
figure of speech in Marquis Hastings, 
when he told the inhabitants of Calcutta 
that the boundary of the Company’s do- 
minions was the Indus, yet, in truth, 
whenever the Company *chose to exert 
their strength, they might be considered 
as absolute masters of India. 

There was one circumstance which at- 
tended the stipulations which terminated 
the last war, that must give every man 
great satisfaction, namely, that though 
the territory of the Gast-India Company 
was enlarged, yet their hostile frontiers 
were diminished ; and that in so great a 
proportion as from 2,500 to 700 miles, it 
was to be hoped, that the consequence of 
this would be a proportional diminution 
of their expenditure ; and it was a great 
source of satisfaction to learn, that the 
noble lord held out hopes that the territo- 
rial reveuues would at no very distant pe- 
riod be made equal to the expenses of the 
government. When we considered the 
vast bounds of the Company’s empire in 
India, and the innumerable multitudes of 
people it contained, as compared with the 
extent of this little island, and the small 
proportion of its population which was 
employed iu the conquest aud government 
of India, it was sufficient to astonish and 
awe tire most comprehensive and firmest 
mind. The East-India Company had ef- 
fected what Alexander at the head of the 
Grecian and Macedonian armies, and 
when master of the Persian empire, had 
been unable to accomplish, the conquest 
of Hiudoostan. • What the great Aureng- 
zebe, the most powerful prince of the Mo- 
gul empire, after many efforts made du- 
ring a long life, with the most active and 
enterprising armies, had been nnable to 
accomplish, we had effected, the conquest 
of the Deccan. To what these conquests 
might finally lead, or what the result of 
them might be, it was impossible for hu- 
man imagination to anticipate. It was 
true the Company had already crushed 
every power in India which could rise 
against them, bat it coaid not be ima- 
gined, that in course of time, other powers 
might not arise, equa'iy powerful and hos- 
tile with those which bad been conquered. 
The British empire in India, like every 
other power, was liable to those fiuetu- 
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ations and accidents inseparable from hu- 
man institutions. It was however for the 
statesmen of this country to tind ont and 
apply the most efficacious meaus of se- 
curing.it, and to combine with the Com- 
pany in strengthening the fabric of the 
British power in that quarter of the globe ; 
for whenever the column of that power in 
India fell, it must shake the stability of 
this country to its foundation, nor would it 
long be able to exert that superintending 
influence over the affairs of Europe, which 
had placed it on such a pinnacle above the 
nations of the world ? He begged pardon 
for troubling the court at so much length, 
his only apology was, the very great im- 
portance of the subject under considera- 
tion. It would not, however, be neces- 
sary for him to trouble them much longer. 

He would now come to the resolution 
itself: and the court were to consider, in 
the first place, whether the grant proposed 
to Marquis Hastings W33 of an amount 
such as ought to be granted ; in the next 
place, whether this was the fit time for 
granting it ; and thirdly, whether the mode 
proposed was the best for carrying their 
intentions into execution. With respect to 
the sum itself, it did not appear to him, 
although he admitted it was liberal, that 
it exceeded the bounds of moderation , ac- 
cording to the estimate he had made of 
the marquis’s services ; indeed it seemed 
hardly to be contended by any body, that 
■the sum of money itself was too large. 
With respect to the time, he owned, that 
however great his respect might be for the 
hon. directors who had expressed au ad- 
verse opinion upon this subject, he could 
not bring himself to agree with them, 
though he differed from them with re- 
gret, because he believed that more able 
and valuable servants the Company never 
had. He differed with them, however, af- 
ter the best consideration he could give 
the subject, and he could not concur with 
them iu thinkiug that this was not the 
proper time for the grant. It appeared to 
him, that when great public services were 
performed, the question of rewarding 
those services should be disposed of as 
soon as possible, lest the impression of 
the merit of the services, if the reward 
was postponed, might from mere forget- 
fulness be impaired. Even the great vic- 
tories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, how- 
ever distinguished aud memorable they 
were, had left very slight impressions ou 
the minds of the public, compared with 
the warm enthusiasm raised on the first 
news of those transactions . But it had 
been said, the grant now proposed was 
wholly unprecedented ; this was not the 
fact. The case of Marquis Wellesley was 
a piecedent clearly in point. Soon after 
the capture of Seringapatam, the court 
were called upon to vote that noble lord 
a large sain of money, and lie (Mr. !.), for 
one, never repented baring voted fur the 
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grant, notwithstanding the difference of 
opinion which arose respecting his future 
proceedings in India. Ou the contrary, 
he the more rejoiced in having voted an 
immediate reward to the noble mai quis, on 
account of the subsequent differences of 
opinion as to his conduct, because he 
thoueht that the extinction of the Ma- 
hommedan power in India was one of the 
greatest services which could be perfoinied 
for the advantage both of India and of this 
country ; and lie should have thought, if 
the grant had not been theD made, and 
the noble marquis had lost his reward on 
accountof his subsequent conduct, it would 
have tended to destroy all public spirit, 
if it had been done on the ground that 
the subsequent measures of the noble mar- 
quis had released the Company from the 
obligation of rewarding him for that par- 
tictilar service. To this prominent exam- 
pie most be added those of the Duke of - 
Wellington and Lord Nelson. After the 
battle of the Nile and of Victoria, those £ 
great commanders were immediately IW , 
warded for their services ; the whole Ms- J 
tion was emulous in demonstrating its T 
sense of the importance of these gdett 
victories, and eien if those illustrious 1*0-,. " 
roes had lost the battles of Trafalgar 
Waterloo, still they would have eqjofe$o 
the honours and rewards heaped on w* 
for their previous services, notwithatajj^ 
ing their subsequent failures. . 

'With respect to the last point tltt* 
consideration, namely, the mode in wfi 
the grant was to be carried into 
there certainly seemed to be some d : ffr>« 
of opiniou. This was a subject, howerrvv 
upon which he for one was not IndintfffOv^ 
enter into any dispute, because it waahb^j. 
point which bethought should be left to th# - ^ 
directors, as a matter of discretion, ratker T 
than be governed by any positive order ofttf- 
the court. He felt no disposition to 1** ;^ 
quire into the private history of a mak-S’ 
not known to the public ; but, he confea- £ 
sed, he thought that the privatecharacteref - 
tucli a man astlie Marquis of Hastinjgfwfa 
public property, and upon that princiftejs 
fair subject of inquiry. He feared it «Sp T 
clear, from facts which were notorta«*i> i.j 
that the grant of a certain sum of ubotf : 
given absolutely, would not be thewwfo 
beneficial mode of rewarding the noMo 
marquis, and that in fact the giant of ajp , 
annuity absolutely would be of no use to 
him. He did not stand there to flatter * 
the Marquis of Hastings, but to reward 
him for a great public service. -He WO * 
sab! to be a noble minded man ; if that were ■ 
so, lie (Mr. I.) was convinced, that If the 
noble marquis could himself addreat tbe 
court, he would say, “ let the coort of di- 
rectors apportion the reward, towtridkfkef 
think I am entitled, in such a manner** 
may be most beneficial to the tnarcbkuiesa ' 
and my family.” He (Mr. I.) took it for 
granted that, in proposing this grant, Ik* -• 
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court of directors had consulted the friends 
and family of the noble marquis, as to 
the nianuer iu which the money might he 
most advantageously applied. Under that 
impression, and under a belief that if the 
grant is carried the court of directors 
would take care to dispose of it in a man- 
ner most advantageous to his lordship and 
his family, he should vote for the reso- 
lution as it at present stood. He should 
not trouble the court further. He had 
gone over, iu a very summary manner, the 
principal points which seemed to him ne- 
cessary to discuss, aud he should sit down 
ex pies sing his intention to vote for the 
proposition, not by any means wishing to 
throw any imputation on the opinions of 
other gentlemen who had spoken, but 
from a conscientious belief that the vote 


he should give was supported by reason 
and justice.— [The lion, and learned gen- 
tleman's speech was received throughout 
with the warmest applause.] 

Sir William Burroughs next rose. He 
expressed his unwillingness to trespass at 
tmy length upon the time and attention of 
the court, after what had already been of- 
fered upon a subject so Important. There 
"teemed to be two questions involved iu 
this proposition ; first, whether it was 
competent for the Compauy.to make such 
a grant ; and, secondly, whether this was 
‘the proper time for exercising the power 
of making it. In rising to offer a few ob- 
jervfltions upon these two points, he 
* ihould, as to the first, simply confine iiim- 
L self to a statement of the grounds why he 
J 'differed from the reasons which had been 
!? stated by the lion, gentleman (Mr. Hume). 
K was very sure that if there was auy 
■ f, rogui in the arguments which the lion. 

, Qtteroan had adduced on the first ques- 
jo, they were such as should rather have 
$n addressed to Parliament at the time 
. J*tkn this statute was before the legisla- 
Btejfe* than to the court of proprietors, upon 
. jSteWere dry question, whether or not the 
Company had the power to exercise the 
"fright which they were now desirous of ex- 
ercising ; but he (Sir W.B.) was quite con- 
vinced, that after the most technical con- 
v struction that could be put upon the statute. 
It must appear manifest that the court 
had the power to do that which he was 
persuaded every member of it was con- 
scientiously desirous of doing. He con- 
fessed, however, it had appeared to him a 
little extraordinary that the hon. gentle- 
man next to him, who with a great deal of 
studied ingenuity endeavoured to point 
Out difficulties aud objections iu support 
Of bis opinion, had not attended a little 
more closely to the terms in which the 


appropriation clause was framed ; for, if he 
mfcl to attended, he would have seen that 
the power now attempted to be exercised 
ifcte recognized in the strongest tenus 
the English language could express. 

The proposition was d hided, as the 
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hon. geutlemau stated, into four heads. 
The first part of the clause, respecting 
the application of the revenues arising 
fiom the territorial acquisitions in India, 
was “ for defraying ail the charges and 
expenses of raising and maintaining the 
forces, as well European as native mili- 
tary, artillery, and marine, on the esta- 
blishments iu the East-Indres and parts 
aforesaid, aud of maintaining the forts 
and garrisons there, and providing warlike 
and naval store**.” If the court weie cqu- 
fined to the strictest technical construe* 
tiou of the words of this part of the 
clause, he would ask whether any objec- 
tion could be made to this grant under 
the words herein expressed. But even 
supposing so narrow a construction could 
be put upon them, was there a doubt that 
a fair and libeial construction of' the 
clause would justify the court in reward- 
ding the meritorious services Of a noble- 
man, who had led the army of the Com- 
pany to victory, and by his consummate 
talents had contributed to the firm esta- 
blishment of its power in India? It could 
not be disputed that the pioposed grant 
was matter of military charge and ex- 
pence, aud if that were so, it would come 
strictly under the words of the clause, 
however coufiued the construction might 
be. But the second part of the clause, 
when it came to be considered, removed 
all doubt upon the subject. The second 
part of the clause directed the application 
of the revenues, *« iu payment of the in- 
terest acctuing on the debts owing, or 
which may be hereafter incurred, by the 
said Company iu the East-Indies, or parrs 
aforesaid, including that proportion there- 
of for which bills shall be demanded pay- 
able in England, and for which provision 
shall at all times be made, by consignments 
or remittances to England, as the said 
court of directors, with the approbation 
of the said commissioners for the affairs of 
India, shall from time to time direct.” 
Could any man doubt that the legislature 
meant to provide the Company with the 
means of doing this act of justice, after 
having vested them with ail the civil and 
military power of the country, for the be- 
nefit of the whole society, for and during 
the term of twenty years ? Could any 
man entertain a doubt, that whilst the 
legislature vested the Company with the 
territorial revenues for these purposes, it 
did nor mean to afford them the power of 
rewarding all public services which 
claimed reward. By the second part of 
the clause which had been read, the legis- 
lature directed also that the revenues of 
the Company should be appropriated to 
the payment of the interest of their debts : 
but surely this must mean debts incurred 
for the public benefit. 

It appeared to him, therefore, that if 
the strictest rules of construction were 
applied to thia law, if the, most technical 
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man in the world stood up upon a ques- 
tion of meum and tnum in a court of law 
and were called upon to construe this act 
of parliament, there could not be the 
slightest doubt that the Company had a 
right of incurring debts for the public 
service. This clause gave the Company a 
general power of borrowing money during 
the period of twenty years, and of charging 
their land revenues as a security for the 
repayment of the debts so Incurred. It 
was true, indeed, that they could not with- 
out great responsibility abuse the power, 
but it was clear that the legislature had 
by this statute provided the means of 
charging and of discharging. They had 
the power of making grants of money at 
their own discretion, and of appropriating 
their revenues to answer those grants : at 
the same time, it could not be deuied, 
that in order to legalize their acts it was 
necessary they should have the sanction 
of the board of coutroul. His Majesty’s 
ministers had the means of controuling 
their proceedings, aud that was a controul 
which they might exercise at their own 
discretion. That was not a question for 
the present consideration of the couit ; 
the question was whether the Company 
had the power to entertain the grant now 
proposed. It was dear to hint that the 
power did exist in the Company, under 
the express words of the clause, taking 
them most technically. And here he beg- 
ged to say, that though he preferred the 
Company's granting a specific sum of 
money instead of an annuity to the noble 
marquis, yet it appeared front the opi- 
nions of the attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral that the abstract right of the Com- 
pany was recognized. According to the 
opinion of those learned officers of the 
crown, it was not competent for the Com- 
pany to grant an annuity for a longer pe- 
riod than twenty years, or the extent of 
their charter. Be that as it might, those 
learned persons, in all events, tacitly recog- 
nized the right of the Company to make 
such grants. If, however, it were admit- 
ted that they had a right to grant an an- 
nuity during the extent of their charter, 
he begged to know out of what fund the 
annuity was to come. It was admitted 
that the Company had no surplus reve- 
nues, aud that there was no prospect of 
the period when they would have any ; 
yet his Majesty's attorney and solicitor 
genera! were of opinion, that during the 
extent' of their charter the grant of an 
annuity would be good. Under what au- 
thority would such a grant be good i Why 
it was obviously under the general dis- 
cretionary power given by parliament, 
during the existence of the charter, of 
■ defraying ail the charges and expenses 
. connected with the civil and military go- 
vernment of India. This acknowledge- 
ment of the principle, upon such high au- 
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thority, was, in his opinion, quite suffi- 
cient to remove all sceptical doubts upon 
the subject. Standing upou such grounds, 
it probably would be wise on the part of 
the Company, with respect to the mode 
of carrying the grant into effect, to adopt 
a course which should be free from the 
objection suggested by the officers of the 
crown. After the intimation ot their opi- 
nion, it would not be discreet to persevere 
in the plan originally proposed ; and he 
was happy to find that the court of direc- 
tors had not persevered in the first pro- 
position, for though it might be matter 
of considerable doubt whether the attotv 
ney and solicitor generals were clear upoa 
the point, yet by adopting their sugges- 
tion they would avoid all difficulty and 
doubt upon the subject. It would not be 
prudent to run the risk of voting a specific 
sum of money at the expense of the a»- 
nuity, which might probably be the sacri- 
fice, if the money proposition failed. The 
right to make the grant, under the ex- 
press words of the statute, was distinctly 
recognized ; and therefore, though the pro- 
position now made was the preferable one 
to the other ; yet as matter of discretion, * 
the safer course to pursue, was to adopt „ 
the idea of an annuity. Having thus 
moved all legal and professional doubt, as 
to the power of the court to adopt. thjp | 
resolution, whatever difficulties migbtfcM ;/ 
been started, he should say buta f t«®^ 
few words, in addition to what 
ready been stated by the hon. and 
proprietor who spoke last, in respeifijd^ 
the propriety of the grant. As to 
servation which had been made of .ftjtot J 
being no precedent to be found in favour \ 
of the proposition, he begged to say it * 
was without the least foundation. The \ 
case of the Marquis Wellesley, who re- 
ceived a graut of a sum of mouey after 
the destruction of the power of Tippoo 
Saib, was quite a sufficient authority for 
the present proceeding. On that occasion^ ^ 
the court gave the noble marquis a grant ' 
of money, although the service in respect J 
of which it was made was performed to 
the very outset of his career. This foe!/ 
was a complete answer to the observation ^ 
made as to the propriety* of not voting 
this grant until the administration of ;> 
Marquis Hastings was at an end. But It 
was said, that the precedent of Lord 
G)rnwallis was not in point, and, on the 
contrary, totally dissimilar. He begged 
to say, in principle it was precisely the 
same ; in that case there were two grant*, 
one to the noble lord himself, and another 
to his family. The grant to himself, it 
must be recollected, was for service* ren- 
dered in the war with Tippoo Sultaa.Tbc 
grant immediately followed his splendid 
services in that war, and, it most he 
recollected, he returned to England the 
year after that. The war concluded to- 
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wards the dose of 1792, and Lord Corn- 
wallis sailed for Eugland in August 1793. 
It so happened, undoubtedly, that the 
grant was made after the dose of his ad- 
ministration ; but if Lord Cornwallis had 
continued in India, as every man who 
wished well to the Company was desirous 
lie should do, would it therefore follow 
t)iat the grant would not have been made 
when the services were performed, al- 
though they happened by the merest 
chance to have been performed at the con- 
clusion of the war ? It will be recollected, 
however, that the Mysore war, which the 
Company thought had ended in checking 
the power of Tippoo, broke out again and 
disturbed the peace of India, and, in 
that state of things, the noble lord was 
obliged to return immediately again, con- 
sequently there was no opportunity of con- 
ferring the grant upon him on the princi- 
ple stated ; hut, nevertheless, this prece- 
dent was rather in favor of than adverse 
to the present case. He had no disposition 
to enter fuither upon this subject, but he 
could not sit down without taking notice 
ri an observation which had fallen from 
his hon. friend near him, with respect to 
that .very grant to Lord Cornwallis. The 
-hou. gentleman had said, if the com t were 
to vote a grant of this kind to a governor 
general, because he happened to be a go - 
, -vgrnor of a chartered company, it would 
he to hold out a premium for plunder. 

^ He (Sir W. B.) sincerely hoped the hon. 

.! 'gentleman did not actually mean to apply 
f the expression “premium for plunder,” 
the wars conducted either by Lord 
- Cornwallis or by Marquis Hastings. With 
-f'tMspect to the first war in which Marquis 
jbtottogs was involved, it was a war in 
Mfch the government had been involved 
before bis arrival. The Company had been 
(tvolred in the Nepaulese war before he 
MIS his foot upon the Indian shores. The 
fepanlese had previously been in the 
Wilt it id practice of insulting and annoy- 
the Company, in every possible way. 
“-Year after year they heaped injury and 
." insult upon the British government in In- 
s' -disk, without any attempt, on the part of 
the latter, to shew hostile resentment . 
indeed, he thought it might be fairly 
•aid, the government, under the autho- 
rity of Lord Cornwallis, had manifested 
Ik degree of forbearance which amounted 
to great weakness (for he could not con- 
sider that forbearance, under trie repeated 
insults of the Nepaulese, was at all justi- 
fiable) and had their audacity been 
checked in the first instance or corrected 
at an earlier period, it would hare saved 
the Company an enormous expense in 

• money, and would have preserved those 
valuable lives which have been lost. The 

• fiaoke observations might be made with 

• leaped to the Pindatee war. The same 
- fij* tern of aggression had been pursued by 
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that nation ; years of negotiation and of 
forbearance had taken place, before the 
war commenced ; and if the government 
had not been deterred by the notions 
which prevailed in this country upon the 
subject of Indian wars, they would long 
before have extirpated the power of that 
nation. But the fact was, the war pras 
postponed for the reason he had just 
assigned. He knew from twenty-one years 
residence in India, during which time he 
was a witnessof the operations of govern- 
ment, tile official authorities there were 
checked in what they conceived to be 
the necessary discharge of their duty, by 
the prevailing opinion in this country, 
founded upon the wise and honourable de- 
claration of Parliament, of setting its 
face against the policy of engaging in an, 
schemes of conquest or extension of the 
Company's territory. Nobody could deny. 
Parliament had asserted that .the Compa- 
ny ought not to involve itself in any 
schemes of conquest or plans for the ex- 
tension of their territory ; but he could 
speak from liis own experience, subse- 
quent to that declaration of Parliament, 
governors of India, under the impression 
of that declaration, had been checked in 
the performance of their duty, had hesi- 
tated, and were restrained from adopting 
those prompt and vigorous measures 
which were necessary for the safety of the 
Company’s possessions. The repetition of 
this principle had encouraged the native 
powers to offer the most degrading in- 
sults, and commit the most daring ag- 
gressions; because they knew that the lo- 
cal government was under restraint arising 
from these expressions of Parliament. He 
(Sir W. B.) would venture to say, if any 
man were to trace the history of these 
wars from the beginning to the end, he 
would find, that in every single instance 
the native powers were grossly the ag- 
gressors ; and be could say with certainty, 
from his own personal experience, that 
there was great forbearance manifested on 
the part of the Bengal government, a for- 
bearance carried much too far, and the 
bad policy of which was exemplified b, 
the enormous expense of money and loss 
of blood which the Company had sustained . 

In the same way, in his opinion, that 
spirit of forbearance arising from the ef- 
fect of this principle operated to the pre- 
judice of the Company in the war with 
Tippoo Sultan. On these occasions, the 
most mischievous consequences often 
arose from exercising too much lenity at 
the conclusion of the war. This principle 
of forbeaiance, instead of conquering the 
power of the enemy, only gave them 
breathing time to become more formidable. 
What was the case with respect to the 
war carried on against Tippoo Sultan ? 
When Lord Cornwallis concluded the war 
with that prince he took only half his 
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territories; but, in fact, he should hare words explanatory of the reasons on which 
followed up his success with a very differ- his rote was founded. Iu the first place, 
ent re-lilt. The consequence was. Tip- he wished to appeal to the feelings of those 
poo Sultan, availing himself of the advan- lion, proprietor who were not to be in- 
tage left him, joined the other powers of fluenced by mere technical objections, and 
the Mysore, and declared war afresh. But w ho, when they came to the ballot, would 
for the lenity of Lord Cornwallis iu that act upon some broad principle in jnstifi- 
instance the Company would not have cation of their own conduct. To those 
experienced that war which followed, and who were disposed to look abroad, and 
iu whic! Marquis Welledey was so much act upon large and liberal sentiments, he 
distinguished. The war which gave an was persuaded he could not appeal iu vain, 
opportunity for the display of those ta- because upon these grounds only ought 
lents which the court were now called such a question to be placed. If the pro- ; 
upon tp i e ward, arose from the same prietois considered there was substantial 
principle of forbearance and tenderness, justice in the claim now marie, they must? * 
At the same time, however, that prudence acknowledge that, upon such a broad 
and caution were necessary on such occa- foundation, the claim was sufficientlystroufj 
sions, he ventured to hope, when a proper to outweigh all technical obligations as to*- 
opportunity occurred, the Company would the manner and particular moment o £• J 
not fail to assert its legitimate rights. He doing an act of justice ; but if they did 
was not an advocate for abusing power, not feel that the claim was sufficient!®* 5 
and carrying it too far, but should they strong to outweigh such objections, t belli 
be called upon to assert their rights when the necessary consequence must be, that?*' ** 
attacked, he trusted the Indiau govern- the court of directors had done wrong ft®** 1 f 
meat would profit hy past experience, and bringing the claim before the proprietor*^ x t f 
punish the assader* of their rights with He must appeal, however, to those who®* 
more promptitude than had been shewn had a strong bias in favour of technical jf 

on former occasions. In the instance of jections, whether or not it was consistent' Jf 
the Pindaree war the case was the same, with the confession even of their 
there was great aud criminal delay in the party una voce , of the merits of the Mmw 1 
exertion of the power of the Company to quis of Hastings, and with the knowIedo|Bj|*J 
repress the repeated insults of the enemy, which every man was aware those fwypjj 
Thus far he had meant to urge iu answer piietois had of what was going on in 
to the observations and arguments of the oia, to resist the fair application wiu®Jp 
lion, gentleman. As to the manner of had been made to the liberality of . 
making the grant, lie perfectly concurred court. He would appeal to the hon. 
in the, suggestion of the hououiable and rector on the right (Mr. Bosanquer), toil 
learned gentleman (Mr. Jmpey) in re- hon. friend near him (Mr. Hume), awH. 
spect to the personal situation of the the public, whether they would not 
noble marquis ; aud certainly, iu his view to the Marquis of Hastings that credit/ ^ 
of the case, he believed there was very which was due to him for his share in the 

strong reason for adopting the course re- late transactions in India; pa; ticularij^- 

commended, and he hoped the court of when they considered, that the iioW* ,/ # 
directors would not limit the trustees iu marquis did not come forwaid to the court * ' 

whom the money was to be vested as to upon the principle of vain glorious re»" A 

the mode of laying it out, in pursuance of nown, but presented himself to the Bri-> > 

the trust to he iu them reposed. He tish empire to have hi^ chat actor and coo^; jy 

wished that in whatever manner the grant duct fairly canvassed, and abide by £* 
was to be disposed, whether iu money or judgment which his country should pr ®*# '-yp 
lands, it would he laid out according to nounce. fie (Mr. K.) appiehended 
the wishes of the noble marquis’s family, the court of proprietors at large wei^v' 
and he should be extremely sorry if the aware 6f the character of the Marquis 
directors were to interfere in the manage- Hastings, and he felt that the character ®4f ^ 
merit or controul of the Company’s libc- that noble marquis, as the property of thttl . 'll 
rality. The nomination of the trustees Company, should have the eyeatff tfefc5 
being vested iu the directors, he was sure proprietors particularly fixed upon it ^ 
that a proper choice would be made, aud the present occasion. It was not becau*®** - 

he was convinced that the money would he (Mr. K.) had any friendly feeling * 

be applied to the best advantage ; but, at connection with the Marquis of Hastings**'’. ^ 
the same time, he felt it necessary to say, on that he was influenced by any here®!*'* 
that the less limited the trustees were iu tary claim to his kindness, that he tbu®> 
their duty the better. — [Applauses.) felt and spoke warmly: he was not 

The hon. D. Kinnaird rose and said, fluenced by any personal feeling or fneod* 
that, a 5 a proprietor of East-India stock, ly connection in the sentiments he e»t«r>fs. 
he felt it woultj be a dereliction of duty tained, (for he desired not to be claseed-l 
if he were to give a silent vote in favour as one of the friends of the Marquis ®&K ; 
of this interesting question, he there- Hastings,) but it was because he felt 
fore heated to be excused in saying a few one of the most valuable properties o t tkA*. 

Astatic Journ.— No, 44. Vol. VIII, V J 
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court of proprietors was the character of 
the noble lord. It was to make that cha- 
racter still more valuable that the pro- 
prietors were now called upon to stamp 
it with the Mioug fiat of their approba- 
tion. It could not but he recollected, 
that the Marquis of Hastings did not ac- 
quire that high character which he pos- 
sessed (and which he would retain when 
the history of his life came to be recorded 
in the annals of his country) in the Com- 
pany’s service. The Marquis of Hastings 
went out to India, he (Mr. K.) would ven- 
ture to say, with as high a character for in- 
tegrity and military knowledge (as far as 
he had an opportunity of shewing it), as 
any man who had ever graced the page of 
history; he went out to India with as 
high a character for incorruptible integrity 
and independent political conduct, as any 
man who had ever filled a public station. 
It was not his (Mr. K.’s) intention to en- 
ter into the question how and by what 
means the noble marquis came to be 
placed in so eminent a situation, because 
it seldom happened that a man’s appoint- 
ment to a high station did not produce a 
variety of clashing opinions ot some sort 
Of other. If was sufficient for him to 
know, that the East-lndia Company had 
for one of titeir servants a man of the 
highest character in Europe, and who, 
being employed in India, had not only 
maintained the distinguished character for 
integrity which he had previously borne, 
hut had rendered important services to the 
Company, in the dangerous and difficult 
War in which they were involved, and 
, which, by his consummate abilities, he 
3f had brought to a successful conclusion. 
| (Shi* was the broad statement of the case 
(* fait came before the court ; and he would 
Venture to say, that if the objections which 
J-Jntt been so ingeniously raised against 
g making this grant were suffered to prevail 
-Wn tbe present occasion, there was no so- 
I' ligkiKry which an ingenious casuist could 
S* aaggest, that might not be raised up, to 
£; Wand between meritorious services and 
1; jant reward. One hon. gentleman objected 
lathe giving this grant until the account 
Was wound up, and the final merits of the 
noble marquis were adjusted. If he (Mr. 
*.) thought that there was even any 
tiling (and he was convinced there could 
be nothing) likely to detract from the me- 
rits of the noble lord, from his future ser- 
vices, he should not hesitate upon this 
question, being ready, upon the common 
principles of j ustice, to give the noble lord 
Iris just portion of reward the moment he 
rendered the services ; and he confessed 
he thought it must be rather a morbid 
feeling of alarm which had been expressed, 
in supposing that the noble lord’s integrity 
would be affected byth is debt of j ustice, and 
that be« us e if the court were to reward 
him for what he had done, it would have 


the effect of pampering him into miscon- 
duct. This was not the feeling which usu- 
ally entered into the determinations of 
this court, it was no where to be found 
in public life, and lie was persuaded that 
the present advocates of it would in their 
private circles laugh at the idea as ridicu- 
lous and contemptible, when applied to 
great transactions and honourable men. 
There was an ob-ervation made by an 
bon. director (Mr. Bosanqnet), which 
could not fail of aitracting his attention, 
and the hon. director might be assured, 
that if he (Mr. K.) made ’any particular 
allusion to what had fallen from him, it 
was as well from motives of personal re- 
spect as frum a consciousness of the 
weight which his opinions must carry 
with them. The hou. director had said 
that he could not make up his mind as to 
what would be the results of the war, and 
that no one could say with certainty whe- 
ther permanent tranquillity was restored 
in Indi3, still less whether the revenues of 
the Company were sufficient to cover the 
expense. All that he (Mr. K.) could say, 
was, he had not sufficient confidence to 
discredit the impressions of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s mind, but if the hon. gentleman 
would apply the same feeling and forecast 
with respect to the state of Europe at the 
present moment, he would be disposed to 
withhold from Lord Castlereagb, or auy 
other minister who might have prided 
himself in having brought the war in Eu- 
rope to a successful conclusion, the just 
reward of his services. He (Mr. K.) 
would not venture to predict whether the 
hon. director was right or wiong; but 
taking it for granted that he was right, 
he would venture to appeal to the bon. 
gentleman, whether this was the ground 
by which he would abide in refusing a pe- 
cuniary reward to the Marquis of Hastings 
for having done his best to conduct the 
war to a successful termination. He (Mr. 
K.) always considered the state to be un- 
der obligations to those servants who had 
rendered eminent services to the country. 
In questions of this kind, it was not al- 
ways necessary to consider whether par- 
ticular acts of particular meu did or did 
not tend to the accomplishment of parti- 
cular results, so long as those acts were 
in themselves meritorious. Whilst human 
uature retained the same principles of 
conduct by which it w r as now actuated, 
it was impossible for it to be governed by 
any other rule. The question, in this 
case, was simply whether the conduct of 
the noble lord contributed to the success 
of the service in which he was engaged, 
aud whether his services were such, in 
the particular transaction, as eqlitled 
him to a certain degree of remuneration. 
It was sufficient, in judging of human 
actions, to say, that if success followed 
exertion, and that exertion bad not been 
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immediately contrary to the probability of 
success, it was but reasonable that the 
good consequences resulting from such 
conduct should be attributed to the merit 
of the individual who had so distinguish- 
ed himself, and that he should be entitled 
to reward. If the Company objected to 
act upon this principle, they would take 
away one of the finest stimulants to the 
exertions of men of talent iu great and 
important undertakings. The Marquis of 
Hastings had, in every part of his public 
conduct, as tar as he (Mr. K ) could learn, 
relied solely upou the opiniou of his 
country for the result of all his trans- 
actions. The Marquis of Hastings had 
embarked a great character when he 
went to India, be had every thing dear to 
him at stake, but at the same time be he- 
sitated not in the discharge of his duty, 
knowing that the result was for the de- 
termination of the public, and that when 
he came before bis couutry, there would 
be no occasion for him to solicit a favour- 
able opinion of his conduct, through the 
medium of friends. Au improper allusion 
had beeu made to the supposed manner in 
which this question had been brought 
forward ; gentlemen had thought proper 
to ascribe it to the friends of the noble 
lord, who, merely from motives of friend- 
ship, wished to influence the proprietors. 
But in truth there was not the slightest 
foundation for this suggestion, for what 
was the conduct of the noble lord ? Instead 
of sending his dispatches home to be 
ushered into public notice with all the 
official advantage of coining through the 
court of directors, he appealed at ouce to 
the public at large, to his couutry, for 
their opinion of his conduct, and he 
(Mr. KJ had not yet heard that that ap- 
peal was the less successful because it 
had not come through the Company : this 
part of the noble loid's conduct gave him 
a peculiar claim upon the proprietors at 
large. If this question had not originated 
with the court of directors, it ought, in all 
events, to have been taken up by the pro- 
prietors ; and indeed, in his judgment, it 
was a subject mote befitting them to bring 
forward than the court or directors. Being 
of that opinion, lie did not think it neces- 
sary or light that this proposition should 
have been laid before the proprietors, 
coming hom the quarter it did ; and for 
this reason, because the directors were 
placed in an awkard situation, lest their 
conduct might on future occasions be 
quoted against them, in cases of a dif- 
ferent nature. It might be doubted, there- 
fore, whether it was proper that the 
question should come before the pro* 
prietors under such auspices : but, how- 
ever, the question beiog before the court 
in the way it was, and having been re- 
commended by a majority of the court of 
directors, no good reason could be sng- 
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gested against an unanimous decision upon 
it. This was really a question of the 
character of Marquis Hastings, and there- 
fore he appealed to the feelings and to 
the judgment of the propnetors at large 
to uphold that character. The question 
being once before them in this shape, there 
was only oneway in which they could act. 
Their own character and honour were at 
stake. Their own character and honour 
required that they should take care of 
the character and honour of the noble 
marquis ; for he (Mr. K.) was of opinion, 
that the noble lord’s honour was to be 
looked upon as the property of the country. 
Upon this principle he trusted there 
would be no opposition to this grant. In 
point of principle there could be non/; 
and as to technical objections, they ap- 
peared to hare been sat isfactorily answered. 
He could not conceive that those hoa. 
gentlemen who had taken the technical 
objections, had any other motire for so 
doing than merely to shew that their 
objections were such as they conscien- 
tiously entertained. It could not be sup- • 
posed that they felt any difficulty as to 
the principle of the grant, for they had 
stated none: probably, therefore, they 
would content themselves with liavimg 
merely staled those objections, and decline . 
giving any vote upon the question, bt 
order that the court might come to an 
unanimous resolution upon so interesting’’ 
a subject. No doubt the principal ot^cct 4 
of those hon. gentlemen, in suggesting 
these difficulties, was, that at some future 
period, when similar objections sdgat^j: 
arise, it should not be said that they ted % 
lent their sanction to such a precedent, 
but not at all wishing to interfere with 
the question whether the merits of th«' 
Marquis of Hastiugs did not give him a ' 
strong claim upon the justice of the pro- 
prietor. He (Mr. K.J had spoken to no 
part of the question which had been 
touched upon with regard to the power of 
the Company to make this grant. Ha 
concurred most sincerely with the ho- 
nourable and learned gentlemen (Mr. faa- 
pey) as to the impolicy of agitating such 
a question. To hint (Mr. K.) it was 
matter of great surprize to find so de- 
licate a questiou mooted in that place. 
Such a discussion could not fail of giving 
to other persons elsewhere an advantage 
extiemely injurious to the Company. The 
agitation of this question, though it might 
be incidental to the proposition before tb* 
court, might lead to consequences in- 
finitely mote serious than gentlemen 
seemed to imagine. He, for one, canid 
not agree in the propriety of waiting to 
have that question decided, before the 
court entertained the proposition now 
under consideration. No advantage could 
arise from such a discussion; on the con- 
trary, it might he attended with the most 
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fatal consequences. Whenever that point 
came distinctly before the court as an 
abstract proposition, it might then come 
under mature and deliberate discussion ; 
but that surely was not the peiiod for in- 
troducing it, incidentally, a 4 - connected 
with the question to which in piineiple 
every mau must agree. He trusted, theie 
fore, that the court of proprietois would 
dismiss from their minds that part of the 
subject, and in the mean time come to an 
unanimous decision upon the broad pro- 
position before them ; relying on their 
own power to do an act of justice, until 
the question should, hereafter, if such an 
event should ever occur, be finally ad- 
judged. There was one other point in the 
argument of his hot), friend to which he 
must allude. His hon. friend had stated 
that the ca^e of the Marquis Wellesley 
was not a precedent in point : he (Mr. 
K.) totally differed from his hon. friend, 
because it was impossible to cite an in- 
stance, in the whole hisfoiy of the Com- 
pany's affairs, so pertinent to the present 
question. That was the most singular 
instance which could be mentioned, to 
abew that the Company, in rewarding the 
meritorious serv ices of their officers, were 
/ content to evince their liberality in de- 
tached periods, without looking to the end 
V of an officer's career ; and, indeed, nothing 
would be more unreasonable than to hold 
that the just reward due to an officer in a 
particular act of his professional life, 
should be postponed until his services 
*-* should terminate, however late that period 
f. might be. Undoubtedly the precedent in 
5 the case of the Maiquis Wellesley vv^s 
i not precisely in point, only because the 
§£ iervices which he performed were not ex- 
jf^actly of the same nature with those of 
gthe Marquis Hastings; but in principle 
two cases could be more alike. He 
K.) was reminded of an illustration 
f^itf'the truth of the proposition contended 
JMer, from seeing in the couit a person 
v 'Who did not often visit it, but who, vvhen- 
‘ ever he did, make it a very delicate thing 
for any member of the court to speak of 
military merit and talent without pro- 
ducing some uneasiness to the individual. 
But though his hon. friend denied the re- 
levancy of the precedent in the case of 
the Marquis Wellesley, there was in the 
court an instance of a man of distin- 
guished rank, whose example silenced all 
objection upon the principle alluded to : 
he need not say that he jeferred to the 
hon. and distinguished officer who was at 
the storming of Serimrapatam. He (Mr. 
K.) believed it was the fate of that of- 
ficer, who had performed one of the most 
extraordinary and brilliant services in the 
history of the last centuiy, not to reap the 
reward which the whole army of England 
-acknowledged he had a right to receive, 
for his eminent services, lint was it to be 


said that because a distinguished officer 
had not the reward due to his merits, that 
it was a precedent to be acted upon in 
future ; and that no other man, how- 
ever extraord nary his qualities, was to be 
rewarded. It was quite sufficient for him, 
in a question of this nature, to feel that 
the merits of the party under conside- 
ration were Mich as entitled him to 
levvaid. On the present occasion lie could 
not but express his opinion that the 
Maiquis of Hasting*- had ernmently de- 
seived the reward piojmsed; the noble 
marquis had tendered the Company im- 
poitaut services, ami he \va> still capable 
of serving them both as a soldier and as 
a statesman. a military man and as a 
statesman, he ventured to say ‘hat the 
Com pa. 1 y never had a mote valuable 
servant ; foi however confined lie might 
be in his experience a> to the fottuer 
character, yet he had shewn talents for 
the field equal to the first geneials in the 
British service, but as a statesman he 
had evinced powers and resoui ces of mind 
which entitled him to the warmest admi- 
ration. Tins character, however, he had 
acquired long before he went to India ; 
ami the previous knowledge which the 
Company had obtained of his merits, 
must have assured them of an auspicious 
result from his exen ions in their service; 
and were gentlemen now prepared to 
say that they would not reward the 
first dawn of the nolde mat quid's services 
in Asia. In .short, there wa< no quarter 
of the vvoi ltl in which theuolde lend was 
known, whetliei by the name of Hastings, 
Moira, or Kawdou, in which every En- 
glishman was not proud of him as an 
ornament to the British nation. These, 
lie was sure, were the sentiments as well 
of the whole court as of Immelf, and he 
trusted that no technical objections would 
be suffered to crush feelings so honour- 
able to the court. He was ready to bear 
all the reproach he must deserve, if the 
Marquis of Hastings ever should, in a 
single act of his public life, do any ti ing 
which did not reflect the highest honour 
upon himself, as an individual, ami upon 
his country as a nation ; and impart the 
most v ratifying and proud sensations to 
all those who hail the honour of calling 
him their couutnman. With these ob- 
seivations he would sit down, in con- 
fident hopes that the resolutions would 
becairitd unanimonsly. 

Sir James Graham said, he could not 
give a silent vote in favour of a reso- 
lution for rewarding the noble lord for 
services in India, the merit of which was 
acknowledged throughout the whole king- 
dom. He should however trouble the 
court with very few words. In respect to 
the time for making the grant, he was 
clearly of opinion, that the sooner the 
reward was given after the performance of 
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the services, the more consonant it was to 
reason and justice. It had appeared that 
the Court of directors, on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary last, had come to an unanimous 
decision, approving of the noble lord’s po- 
litical conduct. Was the coin t, lioweier, 
to be satisfied with merely voting the 
noble lord an empty compliment, without 
following it up with something mote sub- 
stantial ? The court of directors, very pro- 
perly, felt that a mere rote of approbation 
was not sufficient, and consequently they 
had come forward to recommend a re- 
solution for a handsome piovision for the 
noble lord. But it seemed to be disputed, 
whether the Company had the power to 
make the provision. Whatever doubts migh t 
have been entertained by gentlemen who 
had a taste for making technical oljections, 
lie (Sir J. G.) had no hesitation in saying 
that the Company bad such power. No- 
body could reasonably dispute it, and this 
was the first time he had ever heard they 
had no right to do justucto rheii seivants. 
No person h«»d a title to dispute this 
power, and those who could yield to this 
infringement of the Company’s lights, 
must give up every thing ratuab'e that the 
Company possessed. If the Company could 
not keep this power of rewarding their 
servants, all the rest oftheii privileges were 
of little or no value. 'I hen it had been 
said t fiat there were no precedents to be 
found tor this proceeding; why the liKtoiy 
of the country tor the last hundred years 
completely established the principle, in a 
variety of instances on which the reso- 
lution was founded. Ir was sufficient for 
the present purpose, that the case of Mr. 
Petcival, upon whose widow and children 
a pension was settled as a remuneration 
for the services of that unfortunate gen- 
tleman, was icferiedto It appeared to 
him, therefore, that there was no pretence 
for objecting to the grant, on the ground 
of insufficient precedent. For these rea- 
sons it appealed to him that the court 
ought not to delay one moment in agree- 
ing to the resolution, in order that it might 
be carried into effect in the most beneficial 
way for the noble lord’s family. The 
court should recollect that they were only 
considering the noble lord through his 
family ; and convinced that the motion was 
one to which eveiy man present ought to 
accede, he should give it his beany con- 
currence. 

Mr. Ax tell begged to say a few words, 
in consequence of some uiisappieheusion 
among the gentlemen who had taken a 
part in the debate. The hon. bat onet who 
spoke last was quire mistaken in sup- 
posing that the court of directors had 
entered into an unanimous resolution, ap- 
proving of the noble marquis’s political 
conduct : he (Mr. A.) frit no disposition 
to enter into any argument upon the po- 
litical merits of the noble marquis, but he 
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could not help undeceiving the hon. baro- 
net upon the point he had assumed. The 
fact was, that the couit of director*, on 
the occasion alluded to, did not touch 
upon the political services of the noble 
marquis, nor had the) ever been brought 
under review by that body. When the 
court of directors passed an unanimous 
resolution of thanks to the noble marquis, 
they specially guarded themselves against 
giving any opinion as to his po'itical me- 
rits : this he reunited to say, because he 
could ilo so, without the possibility of 
being contradicted. Another hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Kinnainl), for whom he had 
the highest respect, entered into a very 
warm eulogiuin upon the noble marquis’* 
civil services. Whenever that subject came 
under consideration, there was no man 
who should be moie disposed than him- ■ 
self (Mr. A.) to review the noble mar-' 
quis’s conduct on that head with liberality 
and candour, for he was not the man tit' 
detract fiom any merit due to the noble 
inaiquis : but it must not be said by 
those who agitated this quotum, that the 
com t of directois had unanimously ap^ 
proved of the political set rices of his lord- 
ship. There could he no doubt that to the 
Matquis Hastings the wannest thank# 
were due for Ins military services; as a 
military man, he (Mi. A.j was ready 10 
subscribe to the stionge-t terms of appro- 
hatinn, but he could find no piecedent fat 
voting to a geuerat a sum ot money, under 
the circumstances now proposed, before 
the termination of bis set rice* ; for he de- 
nied that the examples of Lord Cornwall!# 
and Marquis Wellesley were in point. With 
respect to the grant 10 Lmd Cornwallis, 
that was given as a remuneration for th« 
whole period of that uolde lord's sendee*. 
As to the case of the Marquis Wellesley, 
the sum then voted was in respect of paf- 
ticular and cxliaotdinary semres, totally 
unconnected with the genet al duties of 
the noble lord’s situation. If the court 
were to adopt the Marquis of Wellesley’# 
case as a piecedent on the present occa- 
sion, it would serve for the same purpose 
on all occasions, when a proportion >va# 
brought forward for prcmalme icmunera* 
tion of set vices. But he denied, in point 
of fact, that Maiquh Wellesley’'* case bore 
out the statement of ir, for their were fif- 
teen months between the knowledge, in 
this country, of the stormingof Seiingapa- 
tam, and the time when the sum of money 
was granted by the court of proprietor*! 
therefore, it appeared to him that the 
court were now called upon, without pre- 
cedent or authority, to vote a grant of 
money upon a principle which had never 
been acted upon by the Company, namely, 
that of gi anting prematurely a reward fof 
services before they were [verformed. It 
appeared to him, that however high and 
distinguished the merits of a Company’# 
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servant might be in a particular transac- 
tion, it would be highly imprudent to 
think of rewarding those merits until the 
whole period of his services expired. What 
occasion was there in the present case to 
hurry the reward ? Why should there be 
so much haste under the circumstances 
stated. No man could doubt that tine fu- 
ture services of the uoble lord would be 
such as to entitle him, at the end of his 
government, to that just reward to which 
be was fairly entitled. The high charac- 
ter of the noble loid induced the Company 
to think that he would continue to act 
with tlie same credit and applause. It ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that the manner 
in which this question was brought for- 
ward, was holding out a doubt of tlie fu- 
ture exertions of his lordship ; and for 
this reason it appeared to him to he 
much more proper to postpone the grant 
until the end of his services, when it might 
be made with more advantage to the pub- 
lic service. But independent of this objec- 
tion, he really could not see any grounds 
for the grant, and therefore, acting upon 
the duty which he owed to the East-lndia 
Company, he felt it necessary to oppose 
the proposition. It was necessary the 
court should know, that this proposition 
came forward under very peculiar circum- 
atances. He was authorized in stating 
that it had been twice rejected bythecourt 
of directors, and it was now brought for- 
ward in consequence of the altered cir- 
cumstances, and the change of the court 
of directors. He was disposed to attribute 
to his hon, colleagues tlie most honour- 
able and creditable motives for their con- 
duct ; but iu disagreeing with them on the 
present subjects, he did so in the honest 
discharge of wliat he conceived to be his 
duty. His honourable friend (Mr. Kiu- 
Saird) bad made a very eloquent speech 
in expatiating upon the civil services of 
the noble lord ; but he (Mr. A.) must re- 
peat again, that upon that part of the no- 
ble lord’s services the court weie at pre- 
sent not competent to come to any deci- 
sive opinion , but whenever the question 
of the policy of tlie late war (and it was a 
subject of great importance) came to be 
discussed, lie entertained no doubt it 
would be determined upon large aud libe- 
ral views, Tlie amendment proposed by 
an honourable gentlemau bad certainly 
given rise to a discussion, upou a poiut 
which probably ought not in prudence 
to be agitated. This was certainly not 
the season to agitate any questionable 
point with respect to tlie Company’s 
power ; but at the same time it was a 
subject which could not with propriety 
be kept hark, upon an occasion like tl e 
present, when the court were called upon 
to adopt a resolution so extraordinary in 
its nature. It was undoubtedly of much 
■sore importance to decide whether the 
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Company had the right to grant money in 
this manner, than to look to the indivi- 
dual question of granting a specific sum to 
Marquis Hastings. It was true that the 
com t of directors had, by a majority, agreed 
to the proposition now made ; but in his 
opinion they ought, first of all, to have 
determined decisively whether they had 
a right to make such a grant. Of the two, 
at least the latter was the more import- 
ant question, and ought to have been first 
disposed of. His honourable and learned 
friend (Mr. lmpey), with his usual ability, 
had endeavoured to divert the attention 
of the court from this primary question ; 
and if the proposition as it stood should 
be carried, aided by liis powerfuleloquence, 
it was easy to see the dilemma in which 
the board of controul would be placed. It 
was impossible to shrink from the consi- 
deration of the difficulty which was in- 
volved in the present proposition. If the 
motion was carried in Us present terms, 
contrary to the opinion, iu point of law, of 
the attorney aud solicitor general, the pre- 
sident of the board of controul would be 
placed in this difficult situation, lie would 
either be obliged to negative the question 
altogether, or, which would be nearly the 
same thing, sanction the opinion of the 
attorney and solicitor general. The truth 
of this observation could not be disputed, 
and therefore lie thought, in all events, 
the only way of getting out of this dilem- 
ma, was to agree to the amendment of his 
lion, friend, which, ifcariied, would not 
in any way detract from the merils of 
Marquis Hastings. As it seemed to be 
confessed that this was nol a time to agi- 
tate tlie question of power, which was 
iu fact involved in the present question, 
be thought the wisest course, after all, 
was to postpone the subject of remunera- 
tion until the end of the noble marquis’s 
services. No harm could be done by such 
a postponement ; the noble marquis could 
be in no respect injured, and the lime 
would come hereafter when the subject of 
remuneration might be discussed, divested 
of the difficulties with which it was now 
accompanied. He hoped tlie court would 
not be influenced by the eloquence of the 
hon, gentlemen who had spoken on the 
other side of the question, because this 
was really a matter which required serious 
and temperate deliberation, free from the 
influence of warm feelings aud zealous 
wishes. Under the operation of popular 
notions, and under the powerful influence 
of zealous advocates, the court might be 
induced to do that whicu their sober aud 
deliberate judgment might afterwards 
cause tl em to lepent. Sinceiely hoping 
that the court would be on tlieir guard 
against tlieir feelings, he trusted he should 
be excused for thus trespassing on their 
attention, which lie assured them he only 
did from a sense of imperious duty. 
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Mr. Robinson said, that what had fallen 
from the honourable gentleman who spoke 
last made it incuinbeut on him, by way 
of explanation, to say a very few word*, 
in order that the court might not he mis- 
led by what had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman. If he understood his hon. friend 
rightly, he had spoken of this motiou as 
having been twice rejected by the court of 
directors, 'lhe impression which such a 
statement was calculated to make, with- 
out explanation, rendered it necessary to 
address them. It was very true that this 
proposition had been twice negatived by 
the court of directors, but in what way i 
His hon. friend, when he stated that the 
question was negatived twice, should also 
have given the reason upon which it had 
been negatived. The fact was, that it 
was negatived, upon a difference of opi- 
nion as to the mode of remunerating the 
noble marquis, and not upon the broad 
principle of remunerating him : surely 
then, that could not be considered a sub- 
stantive rejection of the question, when, 
in fact, the merits of the case had never 
been brought before the court. So much 
then for the observation of his hon. friend 
upon this part of the case. It had also 
been stated that a difference of opinion 
had existed between the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, and the inference drawn 
from that was that a considerable num- 
ber of directors had dissented from the 
projected proposition. He (Mr. R.) held 
in his hand a list which contained the 
names of the gentlemen who had agreed 
to the proposition in question, and out of 
thirty directors there were twenty-five 
who signed a recommendation iu the shape 
Of a resolution in favour of the grant, and 
it was under that recommendation that 
the subject was now brought for the con- 
sideration of the court of proprietors. 
These circumstances considered, it was 
but reasonable to say that the question 
came recommended by the directors to the 
court of proprietors, aud that they need 
not imagine it a doubtful question as to 
the seutimeuts of their executive body. 
There was only one other poiut to which 
he wished to advert, as having fallen from 
his hon. friend ; his hou. friend had made 
use of this expression, “ he fell that 
he should deserve the execration of the 
proprietors if he relinquished the rights of 
the East-India Company.” He (Mr. R.) 
felt that he should be entitled to the same 
execration if be relinquished the rights of 
the directors; but, in his opinion, the 
best had been done for the protection of 
those rights, by not bringing into discus- 
sion a question, which, if it came to bede- 
cided, the Company would go to the wall 
right or wrong. The directors, however,' 
had thought it advisable to adopt a more 
prudent line, and had not wantonly 
brought forward a point which must in- 
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volve them in some difficulty. If by tra- 
velling forward with this motion to the 
president of the board of controul, the 
court of directors failed in their object, it 
could not be helped. If the president ap- 
proved of ft, he would be doing an act a* 
justifiable as giving his consent to the 
giant of an annuity. Upon his fiat rest- 
ed the whole of the case ; but he (Mr. R.) 
thought it was the business of the Com- 
pany to pursue that line which they con- 
ceived they had a light to do, and it would 
be for the president, if he thought proper, 
to reject the proposition ; then would be 
the time, and not till then, to draw tbe 
sword and fight the battle. Under these 
ciicumstanres, he (Mr. R.) felt that he 
was but discharging his duty in voting for 
the question as it was oiiginally brought 
forward. 

Mr. Lowndes spoke warmly in favour of 
the personal merits and services of the 
noble marquis, ami admitted that no re- 
ward was too great for lnm ; but at the 
same time he could not help objecting to 
the mode, the time, and the power of 
making the grant. As to the time of 
doing it, the proper season, in bis judg- 
ment, was at the conclusion of the war in 
India. It should he recollected that Lord* 
Nelson and the Duke of Wellington had 
been rewarded for eminent services, which 
tended immediately to terminate a war. 
The principle, therefore, upon which they 
had been rewarded, was sensible arid rea- 
snnabie, but no such argnmeut could be 
adduced iu the present case. With re- 
spect to the mode of remunerating the no- 
ble lord, he thought the ideaof giving him 
£ 60,000 in a lumping sum was a mere le- 
gal subterfuge, in order to get rid of the 
obligation of remunerating the noble lord 
by means of an annuity. What was the 
proposition ? It was this : the Company 
could not raise £'5000 a year beyond the 
extent of the charter, ergo, they bad tbe 
power of raising a larger sum in another 
way. The Company were to look to the 
powers given them by their charter, and 
they could not go out of it. It was clear, 
from the opinion of the attorney and soli- 
citor general, that the Company had not 
the power to grant an annuity beyond the 
duration of their charter ; it behoved 
them, therefore, to see whether they had 
tbe power, before they ventured to act in 
this manner. There was a very sensible 
observation applicable to this subject In 
Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, who, in giving’di- 
rections for dressing a carp, very sensibly 
says to her readers “ first catch yoor 
carp.” This also reminded him of an ob- 
servation once made by Tom Sheridan to 
his father, who threatened to cut him off 
with a shilling, upou which the facetious 
Tom said, “father where will yon bor- 
row it." Tbe same might be said of the 
lavish expense which the Company seem- 
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ed dis posed to incur in making a grant to 
Marquis Hastings ; where, he would ask 
was the money to come trom which was 
to satisfy the grant? it was acknowledged 
that the Company had no surplus reve- 
nues, and therefore they might as well at- 
tempt to “ call spirits from the vasty 
deep/* as to pietend to be able to pay this 
money. He admitted that the merits of 
the noble marqnis were completely out of 
the question ; they were in isputably 
great, but at the same time the Company 
ought to he exceedingly cautious how 
they attempted to carry this pioposition, 
agaiust the opinion of the attorney and 
solicitor general ; their opinion was de 
cidedly against this mode of carrying this 
proposition, and if the directors were to 
attempt to fly in the face of that opinion, 
would they not inevitably involve them- 
selves in a breach with the board of con- 
troui ? If they were to behave cavalierly 
towards that high authority, they would 
find themselves in a conflict which must 
be attended with very serious conse- 
quences. It appeared to him, theiefore, 
that the most sensible mode of disposing 
•f this question was to adopt that recom- 
mended by bis bon. friend, whose amend- 
ment he would cheerfully support. 

Mr. Randle Jackson rose and said, that 
at so late an hour of the day he should 
not thiuk it necessary to trespass long on 
the attention of the court. Indeed the 
sole motive of his rising was for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the question from two or 
three strong nnsrepiesentation^ which had 
takeu place in the course of the argument. 
One misrepresentation proceeded from 
hishon. friend (Mr. Hume), who assumed 
that the pioposed grant, which had in 
fact originated in the almost unanimous 
n&orameudatiou of the committee of di- 
rectors, really originated with the perso- 
nal friends of the noble marquis. He 
(Mr. ).) was anxious it should be well 
nftderstood that this observation of his 
bpn. friend was not to be justified by the 
feet, because, for his own part, lie declared 
most sincerely, that he knew nothing of 
the grant of money until he saw it men- 
tioned in the newspapers, and the only 
difficulty he felt then was between two 
conflicting propositions as he understood 
them to be ; one whether it should be a 
grant of a pension, and the other such 
a grant as was now proposed. He was 
free to confess his impression to have 
been that there was a general and uni- 
versal understanding for some particu- 
lar compliment to be paid the noble 
marquis, on the same principle as that 
made to Lord Wellesley ; and so strong 
was this impression that lie really did 
not enquire into the subject, though 
b£was not surprised to see it mentioned 
in the papers. So little acquaintance had 
he with the noble marquis or his friemis. 


that he proposed to himself to come down 
to the court and give his vote in favour of 
the proposition which he understood 
would be lecommended to the court of 
proprietors. Undoubtedly it had occurred 
to him that the court of directors were 
the proper persons with whom such a 
proposition ought to originate $ and he 
believed, that in point of fact, a very large 
majority of that body had determined to 
recommend a proposition of this bind to 
the court of proprietors. This fact not 
being to be disputed, he begged leave to 
ask whether any body could imagiue that 
the hon. director (Mr. Bosauquet) who had 
spoke against the proposition was himself 
one of the most earnest in recommending 
it. He (Mr. J.) admitted that the hon. 
gentleman did not recommend it in the 
terms in which it was now proposed ; 
but when he heard with such expressions 
as these, “that this proposal for grauting 
£G0,000 was a sort of subterfuge, au 
at tempt to overreach the law, an attempt 
to escape out of the Company's charter, 
it became a matter of very great im- 
portance that the proprietors and the 
whole public should uuderstand, that the- 
proposition for giving £60,000 was first 
brought forward, and nothing whatever 
occuired at that time about the grant of 
an annuity ; the fact being that the an- 
nuity of £5000 was not then thought of, 
and only came to be mentioned afterwards, 
in consequence of the difficulty suggested 
by the attorney and solicitor general. 
Was it fair tlieu that the hon. director 
should call this a subterfuge and an at- 
tempt to escape from the charter, when 
in truth that very proposition which he 
compiaius of originated before this dif- 
ficulty aiose ? The state of the case he be- 
lieved to be thi< : papers were read in court 
upon a former occasion, which shewed dis- 
tinctly that the first question agitated in 
the court of directors was the proposition 
to give the noble marquis a definite sum 
of £60,000 for the benefit of himself and 
children ; that, after that, an amend- 
ment was moved, w hich became success- 
ful, namely, that of giving an aunuity of 
£5,000 for twenty years instead of 
£60,000 in trust. That amendment was 
stated to have come recommended to the 
court of directors by a very considerable 
number of their body, of which number 
the hon. director himself was one ; and 
certainly it was advisable to invoke the 
hon. director's name, when it could be 
done in support of a cause like this, par- 
ticularly after the language which the 
hon. director had used. The hon. di- 
rector himself was the proposer of the 
amendment, and it should be recollected 
what that amendment was : it was not to 
leave out any part of the high compli- 
ment paid to the meritorious service# 
of the noble marquis ; not to leave 
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out a single word of the resolution, 
thanking him for the successful conclu^ 
sion of his glorious wars ; not to leave 
out any part of the thanks for the mili- 
tary and political skill he had evinced ; 
not to leave any part of these words of 
commendation, but merely to introduce an 
alteration in the mode of conferring the 
reward, that of substituting an annuity 
of ^5,000 for twenty years instead of 
^60,000 in trust. To that proposition 
the names of eighteen directors were 
sigued, and amougst them was the name 
of the honorable director., literally ac- 
knowledging every one of those merits, 
which had been so honorably displayed 
by the noble Marquis, and thinking of no 
other alteration than that of a pension of 
j£5,000 instead of j£ J 6O,O0O intrust. With 
what candour or propriety then could the 
hcndrabie director speak of this as a sub- 
terfuge and an attempt to evade the law, 
when he himself was the very first to ad- 
vocate the proposition ? He perfectly con- 
curred in the observations of bis honor- 
able and learned friend, as to the impru- 
dence of introducing into this discussion 
any thing which might prematurely hasten 
the decision of a very important question 
between the Company and the govern- 
ment. Nothing would he more unwise 
than for the Company to urge a ques- 
tion of such a nature, at the risk of eu- 
dangering their charter; aud although 
he maintained they had a clear aud in- 
herent right in the territory of India, yet 
considering the nature and importance of 
that question, it required the greatest 
possible caution to avoid any discussion 
which might bring that subject into con- 
sideration, at a time least convenient to 
the Company’s views. He could not dis- 
cover the good sense or the policy of agita- 
ting this question at the present moment ; 
knowing, as every man did, how much 
the discussion of such a subject ought to 
be avoided. It appeared to him, how- 
ever, that the court had reason to ap- 
plaud the wisdom of the directors, as to 
the manner in which they had conducted 
this part of the business ; for instead of 
entering into any argument upon the sub- 
ject, they merely acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Canning’s letter; at the same 
time intimating, that was not the mo- 
ment to enter into any discussion upon a 
subject of that nature. This, he owned, 
was very wise aud prudent couduct on 
the part of the directors ; if the same 
wisdom and caution had been used on 
former occasions, probably the Company 
would not have occasion to complain of 
those encroach men is which had been 
made on each succeeding renewal of their 
charter. If they had always expressly 
said, in the outset, this was a question 
too awful for argument and had constantly 
deferred the question, considering its im- 
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portance to India, probably those dis- 
putes and discussions never would have 
arisen to the disadvantage of the Com- 
pany, by exposing them to the attacks of 
their enemies. It certainly was very im- 
portant, not to hasten the decision of 
such a question ; but he hoped that when- 
ever it was brought forward, in a plain 
intelligible shape, it would be properly de- 
cided. But, iu respect to the propriety 
of the director's conduct, on the one 
hand, acting for the proprietors, and that 
of the government ou the other, it ap- 
peared to him, that there ought to be no 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
abstaining from urging forward the rights 
of the Company, especially at a time 
when great prejudices were but too well 
known to exist agaiust the Company 
upon this important subject. Forbearance, 
at this critical time, was the wisest courts 
for the Company to pursue ; lest, by any 
inconsiderate precipitancy, they might 
endanger those rights which were eon* 
fessedly acknowledged to be well founded. 
The honorable director seemed extremely 
anxious to recommend the propriety of 
suspending this proposition, uutil the 
issue of this question was known; bo 
urged the court to postpone this debt of 
justice to the Marquis Hastings, until thd 
Company’s right to pay it was ascer* 
tained. What was the import of such 0 
proposition ? Why, the honorable director 
would have the Company wait in this 
proceeding until they had fought the bat- 
tle with government, in which battle they 
would be sure to fail ; he would have them 
wait, until government had asserted iti 
rights over those territories which alone 
could enable them to reward their mili- 
tary servants. But his houorable friend 
near him (Mr. Hume) carried the argu- 
ment a little further, and shewed the in- 
consistency of the grounds upon which 
this motion was opposed. First, it was 
said, that the Company had no right to 
make such a grant ; but finding that not 
to be a tenable arjpmient, refuge wan 
taken under the objection urged by hi* 
honorable friend, that the Company had 
no right to make the grant unless they 
had a surplus revenae. So that the eaniA 
honorable gentleman, who at the last 
court brought forward a motion for tbc 
purpose of voting a certain sum of money 
to a Mr. Wilkinson, out of the self same 
funds, now argued that the same thing 
could not be done on behalf of the noble 
Marquis. 

Mr. Hume said that the proposition itt 
that case was for paying a sum of money 
out of the commercial fund. 

Mr. Jackson resumed and said, he wtt 
extremely glad to find that the commer-. 
cial funds of the Company were so nou- 
rishing as to enable them to do an act of 
justice, in the particular case alluded to # 
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bat be could not comprehend the consis- 
tency of his honorable friend’s argument, 
who, in the one c;i-e was ready to open 
the coffers of the Company, for the pur- 
pose of paying a doubtful claim made by 
a speculative m erchant ; and jet, on the 
other hand, in the case of a servant of 
the Company, whose splendid and uni- 
versally acknowledged merits deserved the 
highest rewards the Company could be- 
stow ; towards such a servant his ho- 
norable friend should be as obdurate as 
iron and brass. The proposition of his 
honorable friend could not bear the test 
of argument for a simile moment. His 
honorable friend was prepared to say, 
that the most distinguished civil and mi 
litary conduct ought 10 go unrewarded, 
because the Company’s coffers were not 
overflowing with wealth. This proposi 
tion, and the other, for which his ho- 
norable friei'd contended, really could not 
stand together. The fact was, that the 
whole system of the argument on the 
other side was built upon a false sup- 
position ; that because a wise government 
is increasing its debt, it has no right to 
remunerate its meritorious servants. If 
this proposition wete true, he (Mr. J.) 
Would be glad to know why the Duke of 
Wellington had been rewarded, in the 
liberal manner in which a grateful nation 
bad provided for him, notwithstanding 
the immense national debt under which 
the country laboured. How came the 
government to reward Lord Nelson and 
all the vast train of heroes who were 
pensioned from the funds of the country 
during the last war, allhough the natio- 
nal debt was increasing and would still in- 
crease ? The fact was, that the honor and 
glory of the country, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, were concerned in the due 
steward of its valuable servants. Upon 
She same principle, the East India Cont- 
jan y, however heavy its debt might be, 
was bound to act towards their servants. 
If they could not reward great civil and 
military talents ; if they had not the 
means of conducting the operations of 
the government of a great empire 5 if they 
were not enabled to maintain their civil 
and military establishments with all the 
obligatory duties of sovereignty, the go- 
vernment of tiie Company must be at an 
end. Surely, the very existence of the 
government implied the power of raising 
the means to maintain it ; without those 
means, it was in vain to attempt the 
raaintenauce of dominion in India. But 
then, it had been said by an honorable 
director (Mr. Astell), that there was a 
very marked distinction to he taken be- 
tween the noble Marquis’s civil and mili- 
tary merits ; aud this court ought only to 
look tohis military and not to his political 
conduct. Who would believe that in the 
very resolution which had passed tjje 
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court, recognizing the distinguished merit 
of the noble lord, the words “ political 
services” were distinctly associated with 
his military services ? The noble iord 
had been paid the compliment of being 
thanked by a general court in the most 
unanimous manner for his merits “ poli- 
tical as well as civil,” for these were th« 
very words of the resolution. It had been 
said by a very distinguished person, the 
other day, that he had liied too long in 
the world to be surprised at any thing. 
He (Mr. J.) was also in that pi edieament ; 
hut he really thought the honorable direc- 
tor had been above making such distinc- 
tions, after the unanimous resolution to 
which this court had come. Supposing, 
however, that any distinction could be 
insinuated, in this particular case, be- 
tween the noble lord’s political and mili- 
tary services, it was quite clear, even 
within the knowledge of the honorable 
director himself, no distinction of that 
kind could be actually made ; for it must 
be recollected, that, as to the policy of the 
late war in India, the noble lord had 
nothing to do with it, the Company 
having been involved iu it before he 
noble Lord set his foot in India : but 
whatever his lordship might have had to 
do with tiie policy of war, no man could 
doubt that lie had acted 10 the best of his 
ability, and with the most enlightened 
zeal in tiie share he bad in it. It was 
notorious that the war with the Peishwa 
had been commenced under tiie express 
directions of the government at home, in 
consequence of the repeated aggressions 
committed upon the Company’s territory 
by that hostile power ; and orders had 
been sent out, by the directors here, to 
Marquis Hastings, to assume the military 
command and carry on warlike operations 
in the Peishwa’s dominions. The Mar- 
quis Hastings knew the difficulty of the 
situation iu which he was placed ; and 
being too wise, from the former expe- 
rience he had learned of tiie sentiments 
of this country upon the subject of war- 
like operations in India, and being too 
sensible of the difficulties to which an 
honorable baronet had alluded, he very 
properly waited until be received from 
the government at home the most expli- 
cit instructions how he was to act. 
Those instructions having been at length 
sent out to him, he acted in a manner 
befitting the high station in which he was 
placed, and conformably to the distin- 
guished character he had always borne as 
a statesman and a soldier. The result of 
the war proved, to demonstration, the 
wisdom of intrusting in the bands of such 
a man the interests of the East-india 
Company. Tiie strongest proof of the 
sense entertained by the directors of bis 
merits was, that when the subject of 
remuneration was proposed, eighteen out 
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of twenty-five signed the recommenda- 
tion for voting him a grant of j£60,000, 
and that the whole of the twenty-five put 
their signature to the resolution, recogni- 
sing iiis high and extraordinary merits ; 
and he (Mr. J.) had no hesitation in 
saying, that he preferred the vote of 
£ 60,000 for the reasons assigned by the 
honorable chairman ; because lie con- 
ceived, that tii is Company had a right to 
have their own accounts, in their own 
way ; and were not to be bound by the 
dicta of any authority, however respecta- 
ble, uuless they were conformable to the 
acknowledged rights of the Company. It 
was most gratifying to his feelings, to ob- 
serve the warmth of heart which pre- 
vailed in the court upon this interesting 
occasion ; and he was convinced that no 
excess of feeling could be too strong, 
upon a question in which the honor and 
character of the Company were concerned. 
With respect to the mode of appropria- 
ting the money, he concurred in the ob- 
servation of an honorable gentleman, 
that ought to be left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, in whose care it 
was to be placed, subject only to such 
advice as was best calculated to promote 
the object in view. Undoubtedly the va- 
nity, which the proprietors might natu- 
rally be permitted to indulge on such 
an occasiou as this, would give them a 
right to require the money to be laid out 
in such a manner as would indicate their 
feelings upon such a subject. If it should 
be thought proper to bestow the money 
in the purchase of an estate or the erec- 


tion of a mansion, be could see no harm 
in gratifying the vanity of the proprie- 
tors by calling it Hyderabad, or any 
other appropriate name, as a monumen- 
tal compliment to the Company. Under 
all circumstances lie expressed a confident 
hope, that the same unanimity which at- 
tended the resolution of thanks to the 
noble Marquis, would mark their pro- 
ceedings in coming to the resolution pro- 
posed, so consonant with that character 
for justice and liberality, which it had 
been the pride of this court to maintain. 

Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Jackson mutu- 
ally explained. 

Mr. H'igram said, that although he 
should be extremely unwilling to pre- ' 
cipitate the Company into any misunder- 
standing with the board of control, and 
although it appeared to him, that in ad- 
ceding to the mode of remunerating the 
noble Marquis, by means of an annuity* 
was likely to remove all difficulty upon the 
subject, yet, upon the whole, eonsiderbg 
the meritorious services of the noble Mar- 
quis, upon which so much bad been derer- 
vingly said, be should certainly vote tor • 
the previous question. 

The Chairman then put the amendment 
moved by Mr. Hume, which being nega- 
tived without a division, the original 
question was then put and carried by* 
majority ; and after a desultory conver- 
sation, in which Mr. Hume, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr.Elphinsone and Mr. Forbes took part* 
a ballot was demanded and fixed for 
Thursday tbe 10th of June. 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

June 30. — Chace's Relief Bill. — Vis- 
•ouut Torrington, in moving the third 
reading, went into a history of the 
transaction which the bill was to ren- 
der val : d. It was founded in the claims 
of persons iu India, who had advanced 
money to the Nabob of the Carnatic, to 
enable him to make good the Itists to the 
Hast- India Company. Bylaw, loans of 
this description to princes in India were 
prohibited, and titose who made them 
could not be admitted to prove their debts 
before the commissioners. It appeared, 
however, from evidence before the com- 
mittee on the bill, that the law on the 
subject was not made known iu India 
when the tiausaction which formed the 
foundation of the present claims took 
place. The noble Viscount reminded their 
lordships, that by passing this bill they 
were not granting the claims of the par- 
ties, but merely acting like a grand jury, 


by allowing them the opportunity ef 
proving the facts before the commissio- 
ners. He had no interest in the bill what- 
ever, and did not wish it to pass for tbe 
sake of Messrs. Chace and Co-, who bad 
failed, but for the benefit of the indivi- 
duals, chiefly persons in the naval and 
military service, who had made the loans 
through that company. He concluded by 
moving that tbe bill be now read a third 
time. 

The Duke of Wellington would not, 
like the noble lord, say that he bad no 
interest in the bill : he felt a very deep 
interest in it, as he was anxious that the 
widows and children of military men* 
for whose benefit the measure had been 
introduced, should have an opportunity 
of establishing their claims. He could 
not, however, asree to the pacing of the 
bill with the preamnle in iis prt>eo* state. 
Their lordships were aware, that by the 
37th of the King, all loans of this nature 
X 2 
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were prohibited. The preamble of the 
bill conveyed a highly improper censure 
on the character of the persons who were 
at the time at the head of the government 
in India, when it stated the transac- 
tion to be known to them. He was at 
Fort George when the transaction took 
place, and knewthatit was talked of, bnt 
there was not the slightest evideuce of its 
being known to the government. This 
false assertion ought to be corrected : he 
would therefore move to omit certain 
words, and to make one part of the pre- 
amble run thus : “ Although the said 
transactions were unknown, and unau- 
thorized by the Governor and Council of 
Fort St. George.” 

The Earl of Liverpool had great ob- 
jections to the bill altogether ; but if the 
preamble were altered in the mannerpro- 
posed, their lordships could in no way be 
justified in passing it. The principle of 
the law which prohibited loans by British 
subjects to native princes had received 
the approbation of all parties, for it had 
bees the means of putting a stop to those 
schemes of peculation which were dis- 
graceful to the country. The law did not 
admit' of loans being made by the con- 
nivance of the Indian government, but 
Required that the consent of the governor 
and council sbpuld be given in writing to 
render them legal. Thus, even with the 
preamble as it at present stood, the 
ground for passing the bill was insuffi- 
cient. 

The Earl of Lauderdale supported the 
bill, chiefly because, though the Act of 
the 37th of the King had arrived in India 
at the time the transaction took place, 
the law bad not been promulgated. 

^ The Earl of Westmoilaud followed, 
and supported the bill on the same ground. 
5' The Dukeof Wellington read an extract 
v" from a paper, to show that the passing of 
tffe Act of the 37tli of the King was 
**' t|«wn in India when the loans were 
Y Aide. . He also referred to a letter in the 
evidence, the writer of which stated, that 
rile law had passed ; aud, alluding to the 
loans, said lie would have nothing to do 
With such transactions. 

The Earl of Lauderdale again observed, 
that the Act had uot been promulgated by 
the government. It appeared from the 
evidence, that Mr. Petrie and Mr. Webbe 
knew of the loan, and the paper to which 
the noble Duke had referred did not state 
that the law required the cousent of the 
governor and council to he given in 
writing. 

The Earl of Liverpool, Lord Lauder- 
dale, and Lord Torritigton, explained. 

, Lord Powis stated that the transaction 
had not come to Lis knowledge when he 
was at tlie head of the government of 
Madras. If it bad, he should have 


thought it his duty to punish the parties 
concerned in it. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the bill, 
but felt some embarrassment as to the 
amendments. 

The Earl of Liverpool consented to the 
third reading, the question for which was 
carried. 

The Duke of Wellington then moved 
two amendments in the preamble, on 
which divisions took place. They were 
carried in the affirmative : the first by 
21 to 20 ; the second by 22 to 20. 

Their lordships then divided on the 
question, that the bill do now pass. Con- 
tents, 24 ; Non-contents, 21 ; Majority 
for the bill, 3. 

July 1. — The New South Wales trade 
bill went through a committee. 

5. — The East-India postage bill was 
brought up from the Commons, and read 
a first time. 

6 . —Petition for a Divorce. The Lord 
Chancellor said, he held in his hand the 
petition of an individual, praying for a 
■remedy under a very peculiar case. He 
had, in consequence of the seduction of 
his wife, instituted proceedings in India, 
where the criminal conversation took 
place. The civil court there had given 
him such redress as was in its power in 
a case of this kind, and he had obtained 
a divorce, a mens A et thoro, in the ec- 
clesiastical court. He was now desirous 
of seeking the relief afforded by parlia- 
ment, through an act to enable him to* 
marry again ; but as the ciiminal con- 
versation had occurred in India, he could 
not bring forward that evidence which 
their lordships’ required. This was a 
case which required consideration. He 
would not present the petition now, bnt 
intended to call their lordships’ attention 
to the subject to-morrow. 

7. — The Lord Chancellor presented the 
petition for a divorce to which be alluded 
yesterday, and which related to a trans- 
action that occurred in India. He moved 
that it be referred to a committee to con- 
sider what proceedings ought to be adop- 
ted. — Ordered. 

12.— Mr. Mason, from the East-India 
House, presented a copy of the Regula- 
tions of the different governments of In- 
dia, in 1317. 

Soon after three o'clock, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons was summoned to 
the house, when the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Marquis of 
Winchester, as commissioners, gave the 
royal assent to several bills ; among others, 
the East-India postage bill and the East- 
India goods bill. 

HOUSE Of COMMONS, 

June 23 . — Army KxtraordinarieS - 
In a committee of supply, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved that a sum be 
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granted, not exceeding £1 ,200,000, for 
defraying the extraordinary expenses of the 
army of Great Britain for the present year. 

Col. Davies, after observing upon the 
exorbitancy of the chat ges for the militai y 
college, the Irish staff, and the Guernsey 
and Jersey establishments, as detailed in 
the estimates, gave notice, that he should 
early in the ensuing session of parliament 
move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee, to take into consideration every 
part of the military expenditure. 

Lord Palmerston had certaiuly stated, 
when the army estimates were under dis- 
cussion, that the Irish part was under 
consideration, and that a considerable re- 
duction was contemplated. He had said 
that the reduction would be immediate ; 
and whereas, formerly, there were seven 
general officers on that staff, they were 
now reduced to four. ( Hear !) A corre- 
sponding reduction had taken place in the 
other appointments. With regard to the 
military college, thehon. gentleman (Col. 
Davies) must have mistaken what had 
fallen from him (Lord Palmerston) ; he 
certainly stated his opinion, that it was not 
larger than it should If, during peace, 
it should be found that there was a greater 
number of cadets than could be provided 
with commissions, consistently with a 
due regard to the ruses of half-pay 
officers, some arrangements might he 
made to meet such an emergency. It was 
impossible that any such reduction of 
officers could take place in the establish- 
ment of the military college as had been 
proposed, so lung as it continued to exist. 
With respect to those abuses which the 
lion, gentleman had mentioned in general 
terms, he (Lord Palmerston) must give 
them an unequivocal denial. 

Col. Davies replied. 

Mr. Hume regretted that, from all 
that had just fallen from the noble lord, 
it wa3 in vain to indulge any hope of 
a reduction in these expenses. After ob- 
jecting to the military college, as a most 
expensive one, the lion, inemher p«o- 
eeeded to observe upon the several items 
charged in the account of these extraor- 
dinaries. One of them was a sum of 
£67,543. 18s. to the governor of 
Ceylon : no explanation had been given of 
the particular services to which this 
moucy had been applied. It also ap- 
peared from these estimates, that the 
British government was charged with the 
clothing of troops in the East-Indies. He 
alluded to an item of ,£248,748. 18s. 4rf., 
charged on account of disbursements 
and clothing to the different corps 
serving in that quarter, £245,942 was 
the charge for disbursements; but really 
he did not know why the East-IudU 
Company should not pay the whole ex- 
pense of clothing these troops. The lion, 
member made some other rcmmks on the 


expenses charged in the estimates for 
Bermuda and Trinidad. 

Mr. Huskisson thought that a consider- 
able part of the objections which had been 
taken by the hon. gentleman had arisen 
from his not having taken a very correct 
view of the nature of these estimates. 
Sometimes he talked of them as of ac- 
counts, sometimes as of estimates. It 
would be some satisfaction to the hon. 
gentleman to be informed of what he be- 
lieved the house was not ignorant, that 
there was not one single shilling which 
was not strictly accounted for to the 
army comptroller or to the auditors* of 
public accounts. The bills of the com- 
missaries were paid by bills upon the 
lords of the treasury, which were thed ' 
can ied to account. The reason why thU 
amounts appeared only, was that the 
accounts of the commissioners could not v 
be properly stated and described till tliejr 
came home. The commissaries were th* ' r - 
only persons permitted to draw these ft 
bills. There was not the smallest oh^ 
jection to produce the accounts in a more £ 
detailed form, if it should he deemed ne^ | 
cessary by the house. “ To refute, con- , £ 
tinued Mr. Huskisson, the slanderutui /p 
charges made elsewhere, I am subjected t* ; 
the embarrassment of speaking of myself j f T , 
it lias never happened to me to derive the * 
smallest advantage by balance or commit- *1 
sion, from the situation in which I standi J 
as agent for Ceylon. With reference ten - 
the hon. member’s obsei rations on the & 
item of army clothing, the estimates had * 
been drawn up in this form for a con- 
siderable period, and it was the usual 
practice to allow 15 per cent, to cavalry 
commanders beyond the regular and as- 
sigued allowance.” 

Lord Palmerstpn observed, that the 
allowance of 15 per cent, was quite dis- 
tinct from the sum assigned, and was not 
granted, except on the clearest proof that 
the expense had been previously incurred* 
The hen. member had fallen into the 
error of supposing that there were thirty- 
six, whilst in point of fact there weru ; 
but thirty professors at the military college. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Hume* 
relative to the charge in India, ft wat 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that it formed a part of an ope* ' 
account between the government of the - 
country and the East -India Company. 

June — • Compensation to Gen . Bopd* 

— The house having resolved itself feto * 
committee* of supply, Mr. Wilberfoiree 
prefaced his motion for a grant of remu- 
neration to Gen. Boyd, by a short state* , 
ment of the circumstances cn which the. 
claim was founded. That officer, wtHv 
was a native of the United States, had 
ineaiiy life rendered a great service ter 
the cause of the country in the East- 
Indie*, at a critical period of our &8au?S 
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there. He was at that time the com- 
mander of a corps in the service of the 
Nizam. A large French force and a small 
Enslirii force being not far distant from 
each other, the commander of the latter 
apprehending a sudden attack from the 
former, applied to Geu. Boyd at midnight 
for assistance, a request with which he 
did not for a moment hesitate to comply. 
It subsequently proved that the alarm was 
uufounded, but Gen. Boyd's friendly zeal 
was haudsomely aknowledged by the 
British government at Calcutta. To him- 
self, however, it pioved highly injurious, 
for the artifices of the French party at 
the court of the Nizam v ei e so successful, 
that he was depriml of a situation from 
which he was then in the receipt of ,£9,000 
at year. Having been unable to obtain 
any compensation in India, became to this 
country, and gained at his oivu request, 
what it was considered would be very 
' beneficial to him, although at little ex- 
pense to the public, namely permission 
to fake a cargo of saltpetre from Calcutta 
to the United States ; by which adventuie 
it was calculated that he might make 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds. The 
JSast-India Company recognizing Gen. 
Boyd’s services, gave him that permission, 
?_ and by his Majesty’s government he was 
furnished with a special license to protect 
him even should a war unfortunately 
break out between thiscountiy and the 
, United States. The committee would, 
however, hear with concern and surprise, 
that notwithstanding these piecautions, 
the vessel in which Gen. Boyd shipped 
the saltpetre touching at the Cape of 
Good Hope to laud some passengers, was 
*. there detained, and condemned by the 

* Vice Admiralty Court ; for twenty years 
v, ago courts of that description were not 
£ Eke those of the present day, over which 
^ wersons of professional experience and 
v fcigh clfaracter were selected to preside. 

% Alter the oonclusion of the war with 
i America, an application had been made, 
si. on the part- of Gen. Boyd, to the British 
f government for some i enumeration for 
f the loss which he had sustained iu coo- 

* sequence of his conduct iu India. It was 
recommended, both at the Secretary of 

; State’s Office and at the Treasury, that 
the subject should be brought before par- 
liament, and submitted to the investi- 
gation of a committee. That was done, 
and the committee sat last session. In 
the committee there were several points 
of difference, but by far the larger portion 
of the members of it acquiesced in ti e 
justice of Gen. Boyd’s claim, although 
they did not agice as to the extent 
to which it ought to be allow* d. Even- 
tually they came to a resolution which 
fie would read. The hon. gentleman here 
jread the resolution of the committee, 
detailing the cii cumstances, and re- 


commending the ease of Gen. Boyd to 
the consideration of parliament. He 
would therefore move, that a sum of not 
less than £ 6 , 000 be granted to his majesty 
for the purpose of remunerating Gen. 
Boyd, &c. 

Mr. Marryat contended that General 
Boyd had no claim whatever on this 
country. He -referred to the evidence 
taken before the committee, to shew, in 
the first place, that on lire occasion allud- 
ed to in India, Gen. Boyd had uot moved 
from his position iu aid of the British j 
and in the second pi ice, that he had en- 
deavoured to magnify liis losses, with a 
view to obtain a larger sum than that to 
which, even were the justice of his claim 
allowed, he was fairly entitled. If Gen. 
Boyd had insured his cargo of saltpetre 
for t lie sum which he expected to obtain 
by it, he would have sustained no Joss $ 
hut choosing to run the risk, lie had no 
right to be distinguished from other indi- 
viduals in similar situations. There wa* 
nothing in his profession in iudia which 
entitled him to favourable consideration ; 
and he (Mr. ManyaU confessed himself 
surprised at the interest taken by the hon. 
member for Bramber, in an individual, 
who, at the head of 2,000 mercenaries, 
had been ready to fight for any power 
which might think fit to employ him. 
Such a person was certainly no friend to 
“ peace and good-will towards men,” anti 
in India especially was a very dangerous 
character. He couhl not consent that 
the taxes wrung from the people should 
be improvidently lavished; aud being 
satisfied that the claim set up on the pre- 
sent occasion was totally unfounded, he 
should ceitaiuly take the sense of the 
committee on the resolution. . 

M r.Wilherforce was sure the committee 
would believe, that if it had appeared to 
the committee appointed to investigate 
Gen. Boyd’s claim, that any fraudulent 
attempt had been made to impose on them, 
they would have flung back the applica- 
tion with disdain and indiguation. There 
was nothing in the evidence to warrant 
such an imputation. (The hon. gent, 
here read parts of tire ev idence to explain 
the circumstances attending the insurance 
of the cargo of saltpetre.) The hon. gent, 
who had just sat dow n had spokeu hardly 
of the conduct of a young man whose 
ardent spirit had led him to engage in 
military enterprises in the East Indies, to 
serve his own country more effectively at a 
subsequent period of his life. Unques- 
tionably it was, that by the friendly con- 
duct pursued towards the British cause in 
India, by Gen. Boyd, his personal pros- 
pects there bad been clouded. He trusted 
therefore that the committee would not 
coincide in the hon. member’s opinions, 
but would grant to Gen. Boyd that fair 
reinuncraiiou to which he was entitled. 
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Mr.H. Gurney observed, that there weie 
only two of the committee who were of 
opinion that the petitioner was not enti- 
tled to remuneration. The house ought 
to consider that this was a service render- 
ed by a foreigner. It would have been 
both the duty ami interest of a British 
subject, so placed, to have assisted his 
country: but Gen. Boyd had no interest 
to serve; on the contrary, he performed 
this service at a great disadvantage to 
himself. 

Mr. T. Wilson thought Gen. Boyd ought 
to have insured his propfuty against all 
risks. In the event of a loss at sea he 
would have been placed in the same situ- 
ation as he now was. He felt bound to 
oppose the grant. 

Sir J. Mackintosh, as a member of the 
committee, felt it necessary to say a few 
words on this occasion. He had not been 
able to attend that committee as often as 
he could wish, but he felt it his duty, 
from what he had seen, to support the 
proposed grant. There was no doubt eu- 
tertained of the extent of the service, or 
of the justice of the remuneration given 
by the India Company. This remunera- 
tion was permission to take a cargo of salt- 
petre to America, from which he would 
have realized a very great profit. Of tin's 
profit he was deprived, by the cargo hav- 
ing been seized by British officers. Hav- 
ing lost the reward given by the India 
Company, Gen. Boyd appealed not to the 
justice but to the equity and liberality of 
parliament, for some recoinpeuce tor his 
services. If he understood the objections 
urged against the motion, they were two- 
fold ; first, that Gen. Boyd ought to have 
protected himself from loss by insuring 
his cargo ; and seeoudly, because there 
had been some mistatements relative to 
flie amount of the loss. If the vessel had 
been lost at sea, or captured by a French 
privateer, the first would be undoubtedly 
a good argument against any claim on this 
country, but here the ense was different. 
How was this property lost to Gen.Boyd? 

It was lost by the act of British officers, 
•did therefore by the act of the British go- 
vernment . — [Hear /J— -How was he to pro- 
t ide against this ? Suppose the compen- 
sation had been in money, and that Gen. 
Boyd had been robbed of it by officers 
professedly actiug tinder the Biitish go- 
vernment, would it be contended that lie 
had no claim on this country ? Undoubt- 
edly not. And yet the principle was the 
«arae. This gentleman could not have 
tyad an idea that he ought to insure pro- 
perty received from this couutry against 
.the acts of this country. This was, in 
/act, giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other. He had not minutely ex- 
amined the accounts laid before the com- 
mittee ; but from what he had heard of 
Gen. Boyd’s character, from what he had 


been told of his ignorance of mercantile 
affairs, he could not for a moment sup- 
pose that he had been guilty of any inten- 
tional raistatement. Indeed, it would 
have been madness in him to have done so, 
as the tiling was so easily discoverable. 
Under all the ciiciimstanres of the case, 
he felt himself bound to support the 
motion. 

Mr. Finlay opposed, and Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Forbes supported the motion. 

Sir Isaac Coflin was acquainted with 
Gen. Boyd, and could assure the house 
that that gentleman was incapable of any 
wilful mi statement of bis affairs. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob~ 
served, that if the house turned their at- 
tention to the great services rendered hy 
the Marquis Wellesley to this couutry, 
they would find that a considerable part 
of those services would have cost much 
Mood and treasure, were it not for the 
assistance rendered by Gen. Boyd at Hy- 
derabad. He felt it due to that gentleman 
to support the motion. 

The uiotiou was then put and carried. 

The house resumed, the report was 
brought up, and ordered to be received 
to-morrow*. 

June 29 .— New South Wales, Duties 
and Trade . — The hou«e having resolved 
itself into a committee on the New 
South Wales Duties, Mr. Goulbura 
moved, that the Chairman be instructed 
ro bring in a bill to indemnify those 
governors of the colony who had im- 
posed duties on certain articles without 
the sanction of the British parliament, 
to continue those duties for a limit- 
ed time, and to empower the governor 
to levy a new duty on splits distilled in 
the colouy. Although these duties had 
been levied with the concurrence of the 
government, they certainly had not been 
sanctioned, as every lax ought to he, by 
an act of parliament ; and so far, there- 
fore, the conduct of the governor was 
it regular. It was the opinion of many 
who had turned their opinion to the state 
of the colony, that its agricultural inte- 
rests would he considerably promoted by 
encouraging the distillation of spirits in 
New South Wales, and he thought that 
the duty which this bill would impose 
would not frustrate that object, while, 
by i aiding the price of the at tide, it would 
provide a security against the too general 
consumption of it. The former duties, 
he remarked, would not be continued by 
this bill for more than one year. 


* The abstract of the report of the committee on 
Gen. Ho) cl’s cUtm is given in the Asiatic Journal, 
rol. vi , p. 371 j and an account of Gen. Boyd’s 
cor| 5 s, from ** -»•'*-¥ '• r v *' — : » v *»;. liTr 

vol. p. Cl I. . ■ ■- . .. , ■ ■!•.* . 

of some am * • • ,r ■ - ■ |. :vr .„ 

ment mi^ht ■ ■ . - ■ . , , . 

gation th<m ne under an imputation of injus- 
tice ; a claim however, which money, without 
eulogy, might appear adequate to pay, — Edit. 
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Mr. Bennet ‘Objected to the general 
system of taxation introduced by the go- 
vernor of New South Wales, without any 
other authority than his own good will 
and pleasure. There was not an article 
in the colony which was not taxed. He 
hoped that the limit of this taxation 
would be fixed at one year, and that the 
state of this colony would undergo an in- 
vestigation early in the next session. 

The house having resumed, the report 
was brought up, and leave given to bring 
in the bill. 

The house resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the New South Wales Trade 
Act. Mr. Colburn stated, that at present, 
vessels under 300 tons burden were not 
allowed to trade south of the Cape of 
Good Hope. His object was to bring in 
a bill to allow vessels under that tonnage to 
trade to New South Wales, as vessels of 
a small size were necessary to the traffic 
of that colony. Leave given to bring in 
the bill. 

Gen. Boyd's Compensation . — On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cliequer, the repoit of the committee 
of Supply was received, and the resolu. 
tion for granting £6,000 voted to Gen. 
Boyd, was agreed to. 

New South (Vales Duty Bill . — On the 
motion of Mr. Goulburn, the house re- 
solved itself into a committee on this bill ; 
Mr. Bennef said, that suspicious cir- 
cumstances had come to light respecting 
the employment of these duties. He 
thought it strange that, in the last week 
of the session, the hon. gentleman should 
call on the house, not only to legalize the 
duties, but to indemnify the person who 
\ had unwarrantably imposed them. He 
complained of the taxes imposed by Go- 
vernor M‘Q.ianit* a* most injudicious and 
r. ruinous, being twice as high on exports 
£' as on imports; and that, the moment 
h tfcfcse things were made known to the 
% public, the hon. gentleman came down to 

* the house to propose the continuance of 
J* the taxes and the indemnification of the 

governor. AmoHg other duties, he stated 
that a poll-tax was levied on every person 
» that left the colony, and that it was not 
$ applied to the payment of the naval of- 
“ z nor to any other public service, 

* iRIt went into the pocket of Governor 
J lt*Quarrie*s secretary. Upou the whole, 

; wbfrn he looked to the circumstances of 

the governor’s case, and considered that 
parliament would meet in time to adopt 
any measure that might be necessary, lie 
for one could not give his consent to this 
bill at present ; and lie should therefore 
propose the eutire omission of the first 
clause. 

Mr. Forbes said, that insinuations had 
been made of suspicious circumstances in 
the conduct of Governor M‘Quarrie; 
which were totally unfounded. With re- 


spect to the fees exacted from persons 
leaving the colony, it was well known 
that a system of fees prevailed very gene- 
rally, not ouly there but at the Cape of 
Good Hope, at Ceylon, and other colo- 
nies. He wished the system to be abo- 
lished ; but, while it existed, no blame 
could be attached to any individual for 
acting upon it. He would rather see the 
practice entirely abandoned, and that we 
followed the example of foreigners, who 
issued passes gratis. Every inquiry into 
the circumstances of Governor M‘Quar- 
rie’s conduct had proved highly to his 
credit. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last ought to have acknowledged this to 
be the impression upon his mind; and 
another hon. gentleman ought to have 
come forward with Christian charity to 
make a similar acknowledgement, as a 
set-off for insinuations which he had for- 
merly thrown out, but which had not been 
supported. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose to order. 

Mr. Brogden said, it was contrary to 
the rules of the house to allude to obser- 
vations made on a former discussion. 

Mr. Forbes said he stood corrected 5 
but excused himself for having been 
anxious to dojusticeto a gentleman whom 
he knew and highly esteemed. He ad- 
mitted that no duties were mere impolitic 
than export-duties, or indicated greater 
want of knowledge of policy. He hoped 
they would be abandoned, both in New 
South Wales and in Ce>loti. The duty 
011 spirits had been imposed by the au- 
thority of ministers themselves; and, 
therefore, other duties were thought 
equally warranted. 

Mr. Wynn submitted whether an in- 
demnity bill could be passed upon an al- 
legation without inquiry. 

Mr. Goulburn stated, that Governor 
M‘Quarrie had not exceeded the powers 
granted to his predecessors iu office. He 
differed from the last hon. member, as 
the governor’s general deportment was 
very well calculated for both the civil and 
military depart men is. 

Mr. Wilberforce explained. 

Mr. Goulburn bore testimony to the 
hit?h respectable character of General 
M Quanie. But the question wa 3 , whe- 
they would consent to pass the present 
bill, which went to indemnify Governor 
M'Quarrie and others for levying monies 
in New South Wales without the autho- 
rity of parliament. Although the gover- 
nor was warranted by piecedent, he not 
doing more than what had been done be- 
fore, yet government had deemed it expe- 
dient to press a bill of indemnity for this 
irregular or illegal proceeding. It had 
been long ago submitted to the crown 
lawyers, who had at last advised the le- 
galizing those duties which before had 
been illegal. If the governor, and those 
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concerned with him in the collection of 
the duties, were not protected by a bill 
of indemnity, they would all remain ex- 
posed to actions or prosecutions. If the 
governor has been guilty of a violation of 
his public duty, which he (Mr, G.) was 
convinced he had not, bring him to trial 
and punish him. But let him not be ex- 
posed to malicious prosecutions or actions 
afterwards, for what government by no 
means condemned, however irregular the 
proceedings. 'I fie duties were not im- 
posed wantonly on the people of the 
colony, but as acts of policy, and to pre- 
vent the improper introduction of certain 
obnoxious articles. The hon. member 
(Mr. Bennet) approved of a taxon spirits, 
provided it was authoiised by parlia- 
ment. The bill now submitted to their 
consideration would gratify the hon. 
member’s wishes. The hon. mem her 
(Mr. G.) was against postponing the bill 
till next session, as recommended by the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bennet). 

Mr. Wynn said his objection was npt 
answered. Before an indemnity should 
be granted, there ought to be the report 
of a committee before the house. Besides, 
he submitted whether they could impose 
the duties which were mentioned in the, 
bill, without a committee of supply. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, there were many 
instances of duties originating in a com- 
mittee of the whole house, but not in a 
committee of supply. 

Mr. Wynn asked, if duties illegally im- 
posed bad been continued in that manner. 

Mr. Brogden thought that duties of re- 
gulation, wiiich were not part of the sup- 
plies of the year, did not require a com- 
mittee of supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred in this opinion. 

Mr. B. Bathurst hoped, that no ob- 
struction would be given to the bill, as 
there was no charge of abuse, but only a 
technical want of form. 

Tlie Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again to-morrow. 

July 2. — Chace’s Relief Bill. — Lord 
Jocelyn, on moving that the aniendaiems 
of the Lords should be agreed to, said, 
that all he wished for was, that the cir- 
cumstances should be sifted to the bot- 
tom, and that the house should come to 
a fair, a just, aud au honest conclusion. 
He had carried this bill thiough the 
house; and, now it was returned to 
them, he had only to move, that the 
amendments, be agreed to. 

Mr. Canning could not concur in the 
motion of the liable lord. The parties 
who were interested in the passing of the 
bill must have known that what they 
have done was contrary to an act of par- 
liament, — (Here the right hon. gentleman 
recited the act). — If they made loans to a 

Asiatic i/ourn.—No. 44. 


native prince, ia contravention of the law, 
they did it at their own risk. It was, 
however, alleged in the original petition, 
that the advances made by the petitioners 
to the nabob of the Carnatic went to aid 
the East India government ; amt it was 
on this ground he had consented to the 
committee, and to the bill which had 
passed: but their lordships in the other 
house had taken from the hill the only 
allegations on whch it* would be reason- 
able to pass it. They had struck out that 
part which said, that the loans to. the 
nabob were made to assist the exigencies 
of the government in India. Now this 
was the chief ground on which the viola- 
tion of a former act could be iu any de- 
gree overlooked : otherwise, it might as 
well be said, that the act should only be 
a dead letter. It seemed as if their lord- 
ships* dissatisfied with the manner iu 
which it was said a number of bills weat 
up to them from that house, were deter- 
mined to be icremzed; and, therefore, 
had set their wit and wisdom to work to 
send back the piesent bill in such a shape 
as would stultify tne house if it consented 
to pass it. . In fact, it was impossible that 
it could be agreed to as it then stood, 
unless it were to be contended that the 
same deduction should now be made from 
a negative which bad before been drawn 
from an affirmative proposition. He 
should, theietore, move, that the further 
consideration of their lordships’ amend- 
ments be postponed till that day three 
months. 

Mr. Warren supported the bill and 
the amendments of the other houBe, 
thinking that, where the two houses of 
parliament had agreed iu the principle of 
the bill, it would be unjust to the parties 
concerned to be deprived of all remedy, 
iu consequence ot some difference be- 
tween the two houses in the pieamW*. 
The mouey was advanced, if not with the 
written concurrence of the Madras go- 
vernment, at least with its knowledge j 
and ii was admitted, that the East India 
Company derived the benefit of it. It 
would, therefore, be an injustice to thofft 
individuals, who had advanced their mo- 
ney, to put them now beyond the mean* 
of recovering it. 

Mr. T. Courtenay could not agree that 
the amendments of the other house weut 
only to a change of the preamble. They 
went to a removal of the principal allega- 
tions on which the expediency of the hill 
was admitted. He hoped, however, that 
the amendments would be simply neg&r 
tived, and not that their further cooii- 
deration should be postponed lor ibre® 
months. 

Mr. J. P. Grant thought that it would 
be a manifest injustice to the individual* 
wb«? had paid so much money — ,£15O,0Q0 j; 
which the Ea^t I ndia Company had got in, 

Vo I,, viir. y 
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their pockets — to say to them at present, 
that they should not be repaid ; and 
that, too, after the money had been ad- 
vanced with their own knowledge. As 
to the amendment of the lords, he did 
not see why it should vitiate the bill, 
upon the principle of which both houses 
were agreed. The amendment might, he 
thought, be negatived ; but it would be 
too much to delay the bill till next ses- 
sion in consequence of it. He hoped, 
therefore, that the all of several poor per- 
sons, might not be lost in the disputes be- 
tween the two houses of parliament. 

Mr. Canning explained. He was willing 
to agree with the lords’ amendments, and 
fo withdraw his motion, if the noble lord 
Would agree to withdraw bis. 

Mr. John Smith wished to know, whe- 
ther this sum of .£150,000 was to remain 
in the hands of the East India Company 
hr not. 

Mr. Canning repeated his former state- 
ment. 

After a few words from Lord Jocelyn, 
Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. Warren, Mr. Wynn, 
tod Mr. Lushington, Lord Jocelyn per- 
severed in his motion, upon which the 
fcouse divided : 

For the motion, 45 — Against it,. 15 — 
Majority, 29. 

July 3. — The New South Wales Trade 
Bill was read a third time, passed, and 
ordered to the Lords. 

July 7.— Petition from Capt . of the 
Chatham Transport. — Mr. Beunet, after 
a few remarks which weie very inaudible 
in the gallery, offered a petition fiom the 
captain of the Chatham transport, which 
had beeu chartered to carry convicts to 
iJotany Bay, and on board which a mutiny 
had taken place, in which some of the 
Convicts were killed. The petitioner 
complained that he had been irapioperly 
brought to trial by Governor M'Quarrie ; 
*kd he prayed relief, after a statement of 
,'HW expenses to which he had been ex- 
ftfsdd. 

Mr. Goullmrti observed, that all that 
governor M‘Quame bad done was to in- 
quire into the facts, and to ascertain 
whether there was ground to bring the 
Captaiu to trial: the expenses Incurred 
Were consequent upon that discharge of 
dOty by the governor. 

"The petition was hud upon the table. 

Silly 10.— -The New South Wales Du- 
ties Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

July 12. — -Finance Resolutions. — Sir 
H. Parnell moved his finance resolutions. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson entered upon a train 
of remarks in support of them, in the 
course of which he complamed of the ex- 
penditure incurred at St. Helena. The 
member for Aberdeen, he observed, had 
to enormous sum, the application of 
which involved the character of the coun- 


try. He alluded to the imprisonment of 
the late Emperor of France, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He was not going to impugn 
the act of parliament, by which that in- 
dividual had been consigned to his present 
bondage, .though he entertained a strong 
feeling against the policy which dictated 
it ; yet still if certain statements which 
had been circulated in print were true, 
the chaiacter of the nation was ruined for 
ever; it was therefore incumbent on those 
who managed its affaiis, either. to prove 
those statements to be incorrect, or else 
to gire redress to the injuries of which 
they complained. Surely the ministers of 
the country had not consented to become 
the gaolers of Buonaparte, in order to 
serve the purposes of other countries ; 
and yet, unless they had, he did not 
know how to reconcile their conduct to 
the rules of common prudence. It could 
not be that they had expended this half 
million of money for the safety or the de- 
fence of the nation ; it must be for other 
oi^ects which they could not or durst not 
avow. From the inclination which he 
knew that people of every nation now en- 
tertained to peace, he would say, “ Place 
Napoleon Buonaparte in the centre of 
Paris, and let the king and his advisers 
act in that constitutional manner which 
of late they have adopted, and there is no 
danger either to France or to Europe from 
him.” He would put it to the right hon. 
geut. opposite, as a good man (and on his 
conscience lie believed him to be such), 
whether it was not the duty of this great 
and religious nation (for religious it still 
was) to see that that illustrious individual, 
if he was to be a prisoner for the re- 
mainder of his life, was treated with the 
utmost decorum, kindness aud civility. 
He should have been ashamed to have al- 
lowed the house to separate without hav- 
ing brought the treatment of Buonaparte 
before them. If there was any thing un- 
kind in the treatment of that individual, 
he hoped that the executive government 
would remedy it. before they again met in 
pailiament. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded, after condemning the British go- 
vernment for depriving hint of the attend- 
ance of one whose attachment to him 
would be an eternal honour to his me- 
mory, to say that the nation ought to de- 
mand his removal to some wholesome 
climate, instead of allowing him to remain 
in one which was so notoriously, he had 
almost said, so proverbially unwholesome. 

After a few words from Sir J. Coffin 
and Sir B. Martin, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
The hon. member for Cork had, in his 
opinion, introduced many extraneous to- 
pics into the speech which he had just de- 
livered. He did not know where the hon. 
member got his information, as instead of 
the expenses ou the St. Helena station 
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costiug the country .£500,000, they did not 
cost the country more than one-fifth of 
the sum. He concluded by moving that 
the debate on these resolutions be post- 
poned until this day three months. 

After several members had addressed 
the house for and against the resolutions, 
and Sir H. Parnell had replied, 

Mr. Hutchinson explained. Whether 
the expenditure at St. Helena were mil- 
lions or farthings, he objected to it, as the 
principle was the same ; the treatment of 
the prisouer was cruel and unheard of. 

The question was then put, and the re- 
solutions were negatived without adivision. 

Emigration to the Cape. — The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed a grant 
for the purpose of enabling his Majesty’s 
government to assist unemployed work- 
men of this country in removing to one of 
our colonies. It had been the wish of itis 
Majesty’s government first to try an ex- 
periment on a small scale, how far it 
might be possible to employ the surplus 
population of this country in one of our 
colonies, in such a manner as might be 
advantageous to the people removed, and 
beneficial to the state. F rom the satis- 
factory result of this experiment, govern- 
ment were now desirous of trying the ex- 
periment on a larger scale. The colony se- 
lected was that of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Many persona desirous of assistance to 
emigrate might prefer going to the British 
colonies of North America ; but govern - 
roent had calculated the inconvenience to 
which these persons would be subjected on 
their arrival in America, the resources 
with which it would be necessary to fur- 
nish them to enable them to pass a hard 
and dreary winter; whereas, on theother 
hand, the emigrants, after reaching the 
Cape of Good Hope, would in a very 
short time be enabled to obtain returns 
from the soil. They had selected the Cape 
of Good Hope as the colony to which emi- 
gration might be most advantageously di- 
rected. From the mildness of the climate 
and the fertility of the soil in some pJrts, 
a rapid aud abundant return might rea- 
sonably be expected. That colony was also 
highly favourable to the inuitiplicatiou of 
stock. The particular part of the colony 
selected was the south-eastern coast of 
Africa. It was at some distance from the 
Cape Town. A small town wa« already 
built there. It was proposed to pay the 
expeuse of the passage, aud at the same 
time to secure to the settler the means of 
employing his industry to advantage on 
his lauding at the destined spot. But a 
small advance of money would be required 
from each settler before embarking, to be 
repaid him in necessaries at the Cape, by 
which means, and by the assistance given 
him by government, he would have suffi- 
cient to procure him a comfortable sub- 
sistance till he got in his crops, which in 
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that climate were of rapid growth. The 
Cape was suited to most of the produc- 
tions both of temperate and warm cli- 
mates ; to the olive, the mulberry, the 
vine, as well as most sorts of culmiferou* 
and leguminous plants. The persons emi- 
grating to this settlement would soon find 
themselves comfortable. The right hon. 
gentleman * concluded with moving the 
grant of a sum not exceeding 000, to 
be issued from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of enabling government to assist per- 
sons disposed to settle in his Majesty's 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Home said, he was sorry his Mar 
jesty’s ministers had not gone further. 
Parishes having able bodied men willing 
to work, chargeable on them, ought to 
be railed on to subscribe sums towards re- 
moving a part of them to this or some 
other settlement, where their industry 
might provide them with a comfortable 
subsistence. He thought that if men tin- 
der such circumstahces were unwilling to 
emigrate, it might even be advisable to 
transport them withont their consent. If 
the parishes would but contribute the 
money they were forced to pay to these 
persons for one or two years, from the 
excellent climate of the Cape, and the 
fertility of the soil, the greatest advan- 
tages could not fail to be the result. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was a part of the plan that parishes 
should have the power of sending out per- 
sons who might be desirous of emigrating. 
But there ought to be uothing compulsory. 
When the parishes and the individuals 
chargeable on them were desirous, an 
opportunity would be afforded. 

Mr. Alderman Wood was sift-prised that 
labourers should be removed from thia 
country, when there was so much waste 
land in it that might b° cultivated to ad- 
vantage. There were alnut fc 0,000 acres 
of waste land belonging to the Prince Re- 
gent, on which both corn aud flax might 
he gi own. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson said, there were 
many distressed individuals in Ireland, 
like those from whom he had that night 
presented a petition, who would be, ut- 
terly unable to advance the smallest sum 
at the port of embarkation. He thought 
his Majesty’s government ought to relax 
iu their conditions, and trusting to the 
probability of a speedy ic payment froin 
the excellent soil and climate of the tap?* 
to require from individuals desirous of 
emigrating from Ireland, no advance 
whatever. 

Mr. Williams conceived this country 
pos*es5ed the means of giving employment 
to every person in it who was able to la- 
bour. There was much waste land in this 
country, which might be cultivated to 
advantage. c 

The motion was then agreed to, 

Y 2 
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Mr. Hume wished to ask a right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning), if any 
further information had been received re- 
specting the conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop 
at the fort of Taluier. 

Mr. Canning replied in the negative. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday , July 13. — The doors of the 
house were opened at twelve o’clock, and 
in a short time afterwards nearly the 
"whole of the Peers’ seats were occupied 
by ladies, elegantly attired, who came to 
the house to witness the ceremony of the 
prorogation, by the Prince Regent in 
person. 

The house met about the same time, 
and after prayers, the judgments given 
yesterday wire formally read. Some 
other business having been gone through, 
an adjournment took place during pleasure. 

At one the Lord Chancellor again en- 
tered the house in state, in his Peer’s robes. 

During the interval till two, the Persiau 
Ambassador and several of the Foreign 
Ministers entered the bouse, as did seve- 
ral lords in their robes, and some of the 
judges also, in their dress lobes. 

At one minute to two the arrival of th* 
Prince Reven t at the house was announced 
by a salvo of artillery. Shortly afterwards 
his Royal Highness entered the boiLse,*vith 
his accustomed state, the Duke of Wel- 
lington dn tying the sword of state. The 
Dukes of York aud Kent were present, and 
took their seats near the throne. 

His Roy^l Highness the Prince Regent, 
who was dressed hi a Field Marshal’s 
uniform, and wore a dress hat and plume, 
b&ving taken his seat on the throne, in 
Wi robes and covered. Sir Thomas Tvr- 
wbit, the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
R»d, was directed by his Royal Highuess 
toebmmand the attendance of the Com- 
mons. 

Shortly afterwards, the Speaker, in his 
£n»s robes, accompanied by l^ord Cas- 
tlereagh, in full dress, wearing the Order 
of the Garter, ami the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the court unifotm, and fol- 
lowed by a great number of the members 
©f the House of Commons, came to the bar. 

The Speaker, holding in his hand the 
Appropriation Bill, delivered the follow- 
ing speech : — 

“May it please your Royal Hiyhncss : 
“We, l) is Majesty’s faithful Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, at- 
tend your Royal Highness with our con- 
cluding Bill of Supply, 

“The subjects which, have occupied 
our .attention have been moie numerous, 
more various, and more important than 


are usually submitted to the consideration 
of Parliament in the same session. 

“ LTpon many of these subjects we have 
been engaged in long and unwearied ex- 
aminations ; but such has been the pres- 
sure of other business, and particularly of 
that which ordinarily belongs to a first 
fession of Pailiament, aud such the mag- 
nitude and intricacy of many of those in- 
quiries, that the limits of the present ses- 
sion have not allowed of bringing them to 
a close. 

“ But, Sir, of those measures which 
we have completed, the most promiuent, 
the most important, and, as we trust, in 
their consequences, -the most beneficial to 
the public, are the measures which have 
grown out of tlte consideration of the pre- 
sent state of the country, both in its cur- 
rency aud its finances. 

“ Early, Sir, in the present session, we 
instituted an inquiry into the effects pro- 
duced on the exchanges with foreign 
countries, and the state of the circulating 
medium, by the restriction on payments 
in cash by the bank. This inquiry was 
most anxiously and most deliberately con- 
ducted, and in its result led to the con- 
clusion, that it was most desirable, quick- 
ly, but with due precautions, to return to 
our ancieut and healthful state of cur- 
rency : that whatever might have been the 
expediency of the acts for the suspension 
of payments in cash at the different peri- 
ods at which they were enacted, and 
doubtless they were expedient, whilst the 
country was involved iu the most ex- 
pensive contest that ever weighed down 
the finances of any country, still that the 
necessity for the continuance of these acts 
having ceased, it became us, with as little 
delay as possible, avoiding carefully the 
convulsion of too rapid a transition, to 
return to our ancient system ; and that if 
at any period, and under any circum- 
stances, this return could be effected with- 
out national inconvenience, it was at the 
present, when this mighty nation, with a 
prdhd retrospect of the past, after having 
made the greatest efforts and achieved 
the noblest objects* was now leposing in 
a confident, and, as we fondly hope, a 
well-founded expectation of a sound and 
lasting peace. 

“In considering, Sir, the state of our 
finances, and in minutely comparing our 
iucome with our expenditure, it appeared 
to us, that the excess of our income was 
not fairly adequate for the purposes to 
which it was applicable, the gradual re- 
duction of the national debt. 

“ It appeared to us, that a clear avail- 
able surplus of at least five millions ought 
to be set apai t for that object. 

“ This, Sir, has been effected by the 
additional imposition of three millions of 
taxes. 

“ Sir, in adopting this course, Itia Ma- 
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jesty’s faithful Commons did not conceal 
from themselves, that they were calling 
upon the nation for a great exertion ; but 
well knowing that honour, and character, 
and independence, have at all times been 
the first and deaiest objects of the hearts 
of Englishmen, we felt assured, that there 
was no difficulty that the country would 
not encounter, and no pressure to which 
she would not willingly and cheerfully 
submit, to enable her to maintain, pure 
and unimpaired, that which has never yet 
been shaken or sullied — her public credit 
and her national good faith. 

<f Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured, short- 
ly, and 1 am aware how imperfectly, to 
notice the various duties which have de- 
volved upon us, in one of the longest and 
most arduous sessions in the records of 
Parliament. 

44 The bill. Sir, which it is my duty to 
present to your Royal Highueas, is inti- 
tuled, 4 An Act for applying certain Mo- 
nies therein mentioned for the service of 
the year 1819, and for further appropri- 
ating the supplies granted in this session 
of Parliament/ To which, with all hu- 
mility, we pray his Majesty's Royal As- 
sent/' 

The above bill immediately received the 
Royal Assent, notified in the accustomed 
form, together with Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald’s Attainder Reversal Bill, the Churches 
Building Amendment Bill, the Bakers’ 
Regulation Bill, the Millbank Penitentiary 
Bill, and a few others. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
deliverefl the following Speech from the 
throne 

44 My Lords and Gentlempn : 

* 4 It is with great regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented indispo- 
sition. 

(t I cannot close this session of Par- 
liament without expressing the satisfac- 
tion that I have derived from the zeal and 
assiduity- with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several important ob- 
jects which have come under your consi- 
deration. 

44 Yonr patient and laborious investiga- 
tion of the state of the circulation and cur- 
rency of the kingdom demands my Warm- 
est acknowledgments, and I entertain a 
confident expectation that the measures 
adopted as the result of this inquiry, will 
he productive of the most beneficial con- 
sequences. 

“ Gkntlemm of the House of Commons : 

%i l thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted for the service of the 
present year. 

44 I sincerely regret that the necessity 
should have existed of making any addi- 
tion to the burdens of the people, but I 
anticipate the most important permanent 
advantages from the effort which you have 
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thus made for meeting at once all the 
financial difficulties of the country ; and 
I derive much satisfaction from the belief 
that the means you have devised for this 
purpose, are calculated to press as lightly 
on all classes of the community as could 
be expected, when so great an effort was 
to be made. 

44 My Lords and Gentlemen : 

“ I continue to receive fiotn Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition tnwaids this country. 

“ I have observed with great concern, 
the attempts which have recently been 
made in some of rhe mauniacturiug dis- 
tricts, to take advantage of circumstaneea 
of local distress to excite a spirit of dia* 
affection to the institutions aud govern- 
ment of the count! y. 

M No object can be nearer my heart 
than to promote the welfare and prosper 
rity of all classes of his Majesty's sob* 
jects, but this cannot be effected without 
the maintenance of public order aud tran- 
quillity. 

44 You may rely, therefore, upon my 
firm determi nation to employ for this pur- 
pose the powers entrusted to me by law * 
and I have no doubt that on your return 
to your several counties, you will use your 
utmost endeavours, in co-operation with 
the magistracy, to defeat the machina- 
tions of those whose projects, if success- 
ful, could only aggravate the evils, which 
it is professed to remedy, and who, under 
the pretence of Reform, have really no 
other object but the subversion of our 
happy constitution.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent’s command, said ; 

4 4 Afy Lords and Gentlemen : 

44 It is the will and pleavme of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Recent, acting 
in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
that this Parliament be prorogued to 
Tuesday the twenty-fourth day of August 
next, to be then here holden ; and this 
Parliament is accmdingly ptmugued to 
Tuesday the twenty- fourth day of August 
next.” 

The Prince Regent took off his hat, 
and the Speaker and the members bavin* 
made theii obeisances, withdiewfrom the 
bar. His Royal Hiehness quitted tint 
house with the same state as on his ea* 
trance. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday , July 13. — Soon after two 
o’clock, the Usher of the Black Rod an- 
nounced his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent's command to the hou^e to attend 
him immediately in the hou*e of Peers. 
The Speaker, and all the members pre- 
sent, accordingly attended. On their re- 
turn the Speaker read to the member* a 
copy of his Royal HidmesH’s speech, wfeeu 
the house immediately adjoi rued. 
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MADRAS COLLEGE. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR THE YEAR 1818, 
OF THE JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE COLLEGE 
AT FORT ST. GEORGE.— Dee. 20, 1818. 


To the Right Hon, Hugh BUI t, Go- 
vernor in Council, 8{c fyc. 
llight Honorable Sir, — 1. The second 
general examination for the year 1818, of 
the junior civil seivants attached to the 
college of Fort Sr. George, commenced on 
Wednesday the 9th, and terminated on 
Saturday the 13th instant, and we have 
n6w the honor to repoi t the result, for 
the information of government. 

2. The following is the order in which 
we have classed the students, with re- 
ference, first, to the relative proficiency 
in the several languages which they have 
respectively studied ; and secondly, to their 
merit generally. 


Teloogoo , 1st Class . 
Mr. P. Grant, 

2 d Class. , 

Mr. Stonbouse, 
Neisou, 

Parry, 

Clerk, 

Morris, 

Fullerton, 

Bruce, 

Ashton, 

Fethfcifttonc, 

C'lulow, 

McLean, 

Biowne, 

Davison, 

Hudlestonc. 


v^- 

- 

% 

% 

V 


35? Class. 

Mr. Horsley, 
Clarke, 
Graham, 

, • K. Grant, 

. Blair, 

Tamil, 1st Class, 
Mr. Muuro, 

Wheat lv, 

P. Giant. 


2 4 Class. 

Mr. Clulow, 
Ashton, 

Parry, 

Nelson, 

Hudleston, 

Gordon. 

3 (l Class. 

Mr. C. Busliby, 
Clementson, 

Bi uce. 

HmHoustanee, 
1st Class. 

Mr. Moiris, 

2d Class. 

Mr. Thompson, 
Clerk, 

C. Busliby. 
Persian. 

Mr. Fulleitou. 

M a hr at t a . 

Mr. Stonbouse, 
Thompson. 
Sanscrit , 1st Class. 
Mr. Muuro. 

2d Class. 

Mr. Wheat I y, 
McLean. 


RANK AS REGARDS GENERAL MERIT. 

When attached 
to the College. 

1st Class. Mr. Muuro... 9th July 1817 
P. Grant.. 13th Aug. do. 
Wheatly.. 16th do. do. 
2d Class. Mr. Stouhou-.e,16th July 1816 
Morris . . . 26t!i Aug. 1818 
Nelson . . . 2-ltli July 1816 

Parry 16th do.' do. 

McLean .. 21th June 1818 
Clulow. .. 7ili Aug. 1816 
Ashton. . . do. do. 

Clerk do. do. 

Fullerton . 25th Feb. 1818 
Hudleston. 10th July 1817 


When attached 
to the College. 

3d Clas?. Mr. Thomson.. 13.th May 1818 
Bruce .... 15th April do. 
Fethcrstone 5th Aug. do. 
Gordon . . . 25 th Feb. do. 
Browne . . 13th Aug. 1817 
. Davison ..22d July do. 
Horsley ... 15 th A prill 818 
Claike .... 23d Sept. do. 
Graham. . . do. do. 
R. Grant.. 22d July 1817 
Blair .... 9th Sept. 1818 
C. Bushby. 9th July 1817 
Clementson 22d do. do. 

3. Since the establishment of the col- 
lege, we have never been more gratified 
than on the present occasion, by the re- 
sult of a general examination. For whe- 
ther considered as regards the high stan- 
dard of proficiency attained, the rapid 
progress of the students, the attention 
generally shewn to study, or the laudable 
determination evinced to avoid pecuniary 
embarrassment, the result of our inquiries 
has proved of the most satisfactory nature. 

4. The merits of Mr. Muuro and Mr. 
P. Giant are so equal that we are unable 
to give to either a preference. In extent 
of acquirements these two gentlemen 
equal, if not surpass, any students that 
have yet left the college ; for the know- 
ledge that Mr. Munro has attained of 
Sanscrit, and Mr. P. Grant of Teloogoo, 
is superior to what has ever been acquired 
at the institution. In Tamil, both of 
these gentlemen, especially Mr. Munro, 
rank in the first class of scholars, and vve 
consider both highly deserving of marked 
distinction. 

5. Mr. Wheatly's knowledge- of Tamil 
is very considerable ; but his know ledge 
both in Tamil and Sanscrit is founded 
chiefly on exercise, and is not supported by 
that comprehensive acquaintance with the 
general principles and special rudiments 
of grammar, which so eminently distin- 
guish his immediate competitor, and by 
which alone perfection in philological pur- 
suits can be attained. In Sanscrit, how- 
ever, his acquirements, though not equal 
to those of Mr. Munro, are of a high 
order. We have no hesitation in stating 
that while the two former gentlemen have 
gone beyond the highest standard of pro<* 
ficiency hitherto established, Mr. Wheatly 
has attained it, and vve are of opinion 
that, though they have done more than 
sufficient, he has fully established his 
claim to the highest honours of the in- 
stitution. 
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6. Accordingly, in recommending that ed very favourably his progress in Hin- 
the.se three gentlemen should be employed doostanee ; in which, as well as Persian, 
in the public service, for which they are he was tolerably versed, previously to 
so highly qualified, it is our pleasing duty joining the institution. On the 26th Oct., 
to submit our opinion that, as each of this gentleman made good his claim to the 


them has made good his claim to an ho- 
norary medal, is in the leceipt of the 
highest college allowances, has passed a 
satisfactory examination in the regula- 
tions, and has been distinguished for ge- 
neral propriety of conduct while attached 
to the institution, the honorary reward of 
1000 pagodas be granted to each, under 
our letter of the 20th November, referred 
to in the minutes of council of the 7th 
December 1813, and which were confirm- 
ed by the orders of the Honorable Court 
of Directors. 

7. In thus submitting the specific 
grounds of our recommendation, in con- 
formity with the orders of government 
dated the 12th August last, we beg leave 
to state, in explanation of our omission 
to mention themes, or to propose the 
grant of a medal, as contemplated iu our 
letter abovementioned, that we never con- 
sidered themes of essential importance, 
and finding a strong feeling among the 
students against them, the practice of re- 
quiring them has gradually been allowed 
to fail into dissuetude. Under date the 
15th June 1815, we recommended that 
medals should be granted to Mr. Viveash 
and Mr. Chamier, but this recommenda- 
tion not having received the specific sanc- 
tion of the right hon. the governor in 
council, we are not assured of his sen- 
timents on the subject ; and we embrace 
therefore this opportunity to request that 
definite instructions may be given to u% 
whether or not medals should be grauted 
to the students in the college, under the 
terms stated in our letter above referred to. 

8. Mr. Stonhouse, in Teloogoo, has 
not attained that very high standard of 
proficiency required to establish a claim 
to the honorary medal, and consequently 
to the honorary reward of 1000 pagodas ; 
but he is an excellent Teloogoo scholar, 
he translates correctly papers in that lan- 
guage of considerable difficulty, aqd his 
exercise in Teloogoo, though not free 
from errors, is peifectly intelligible to a 
native; he has not, however, sufficiently 
accustomed himself to speak the lan- 
guage. This is his defect in Mahratta, 
also, in which he has otherwise made suf- 
ficient progress to be able to transact 
public business. But being well versed 
in two languages, he is quite competent 
to employment in the service, to which 
we submit that he be promoted. 

9. We had very lately occasion to bring 
under the notice of government the great, 
and unprecedentedly rapid progress of 
Mr. Morris, in the acquirement of the 
Teloogoo language, aud we also mention- 


first of the increased allowances; on the 
18th Nov., be established liU title to the 
highest college pay ; and we now have to 
repot t that his progress m both the lan- 
guages which he has studied (more espe- 
cially in Teloogoo) has been such, as 
within three mouths aud a half from the 
period of his entering the college, to rank 
him, as regards geneial merit, above all 
the students, except the four gentlemen 
before mentioned. In regard to rapidity 
of progress, Mr. Morris stands unrivalled 
on the records of the inst'tution. 

10. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Pairy, Mr. CIu- 
low and Mr. Ashton, in Teloogoo and Ta- 
mil, and Mr. Cleik iu Teloogoo and Hin- 
doostanee, parsed very satisfactory exa- 
minations. These gentlemen are able to 
transact business in the two languages 
which they have studied, and are accord- 
ingly eligible to employment in the public 
service, for which we are of opinion that 
they are well qualified. 

11. Mr. Clerk on the 27th Oct., and 
Mr. Clulow on the 4th nit., established 
their claims to the highest of the increased 
allowances ; and we have much pleasure 
iu stating that Mr. Nelson .and Mr. Ash- 
ton are now entitled to the same reward. 

12. Of Mr. McLean’s attainments as a 
Sanscrit scholar, we are happy to repoit 
most favourably. He made good his claim 
to the first increase of allowance under 
date the 2fith Aug. last, by a very rapid 
progress in Teloogoo, iu which he conti- 
nues to advance, and we are of opinion 
that, by his acquiiemcnts in these two 
languages, he is fully entitled to the allow- 
ance of 100 pnirodu' per men-em. 

13. Mr. Fullerton, m Teloogoo and 
Persian, and Mr. I UidSe-ton, in Tamil and 
Teloogoo, part iculailv distinguished them- 
selves. They are not vet competent to 
the transaction of Ini- mess in both of 
these languages ; but their pro-’iC'S has 
been such as to entitle them to our recom- 
mendation that the h.ghest of the id- 
ereased allowance* be gi anted to them 
also. 

14. Mr. Thompson, in Mahritta and 
Hindoost.mec, paiticu ! ariy iu the latter, 
passed a very satisfactory cxmmiatiom 
Tills gtblienn'ii, on the 2.1 ultimo, obtain- 
ed the increased salary of 75 pagodas per 
men-em, and we are satisfied that illness 
alone lias pt evented his making good his 
claim to the highest of the increased al- 
lowances; we enclose a medical certificate 
stating that sickness has pi evented his re- 
gular application to study. 

15. Mr. Bntcc and Mr. Gordon at the 
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last general examination, Mr.Fetherstone 
on the 20th Ort,, and Mr. Horsley on the 
5th of Ang. last, obtained the first increase 
of allowance, for proficiency in one lan- 
guage ; and we are happy to have it in our 
power to state that they continue to pro- 
secute their studies with success. 

16. Mr. Brown, Mr. Davison, Mr. 
Clatke, aud Mr. Graham passed such ex- 
aminations in Teloogoo as evinced that 
each had been applying to study with as- 
siduity and success. During the periods 
that they have respectively studied, their 
progress lias been very satisfactoi y ; aud 
we therefote recommend that the in- 
creased allowance of pagodas 75 per men- 
sem be granted to each of them. 

17. Mr. K. Grant and Mr. Blair hare 
acquired a fair knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of Teloogoo grammar. 

18. We reported on the 16th Sept, 
last, that Mr. C. M. Bttshhy had made 
good his claim to the first of the increased 
allowance.', by his pi ogress in Tamil. But 
we are now reluctantly compelled to state 
that he has by no means shewn a proper 
sense of the encouragement which was af- 
forded to him by the government grant- 
lag to him that allowance ; aud unless he 
speedily redeems the lime he has lost, we 
shall be constrained to consider the expe- 
diency of recommending in this, and ill 
similar cases hereafter, that the encou- 
ragement afforded be withdrawn, where 
it does not ptoduce the effect intended. 

19. We cannot report any thing fa- 
vourable of Mr. Clementson’s progress in 
study. 

20. Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. 
Robertson, were absent on leave from the 
present examination ; and Mr. Wiliock, 


we have ascertained, was unable, from se- 
vere indisposition, to attend on tha* oc- 
casion. 

21. In regard to the knowledge which 
the junior civil servants possess of the 
code of regulations, we beg leave to re- 
port that Mr. Stonhonse, whose profi- 
ciency was noticed at the last examina- 
tion, possesses an extensive acquaintance 
with the general provisions ot the regula- 
tions. Mr. Nelson and Mr. R. Clerk have 
read with attention the legislative enact- 
ments of 1816. Mr. Wheatly and Mr. 
Munro are well acquainted with the regu- 
lations of 1802 respecting the courts of 
civil and criminal judicature, aud the col- 
lection of tite public revenue, and both 
gentlemen have paid attention to the re- 
gulations of 1816. Mr. P. Grant has made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
principal regulations of 1802, and has 
taken a general view of some of the other 
rules and ordinances contained in the code. 

22. The result of our inquiries re- 
specting the debts of the junior civil ser- 
vants shews, that of the 26 gentlemen ex- 
amined, nine are entirely tree from debt ; 
five do not owe more th n 300 pagodas, 
eight not more than 500 pagodas, and 
four only upwards of that sum, and that 
in no case whatever does the total debt 
amount to pagodas 1000. 

We have the honour to he, &c. 

College, F. W. Ellis, 

Dec. 20, 1818. E. C. Greenway, 

W. Oliver, 

R. Clarke, 

J. McKerrel, 

R. Anderson, 

A. D. Campbell, 

H. Vivjbash. 


J V LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 

§ INTELLIGENCE. 

Sr- 


DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT BY MR. CAVIGLIA. 

Emulous of Belzoni’s steps, another 
enterprising Italian has long been encou- 
raged to pursue the track of antiquarian 
research in Egypt by the same patron. 
Air. Cariglia, the owner and master of a 
Mediterranean trader, enthusiastically 
fond of such pursuits, finds in Mr. Salt, 
a protector, a fellow labourer, aud a re- 
porter of his discoveries. 

Mr. Caviglia had, in the year 1816, in 
company with Mr. Salt, explored the in- 
terior of the great pyramid iu part, and 
lud found that the descending passage at 


the entrance of the pyramid, instead of 
terminating where there is an ascent to 
the chamber containing the sarcophagus, 
and to a second chamber immediately over 
that, routinnes in a straight line till it 
joins the bottom of what has been 
hitherto called the well, whence it pro- 
ceeds onward to another chamber imme- 
diately under the apex of the pyramid, 
then supposed to be a second well. 

Having on a recent visit to the same 
spot resumed the attempt to penetrate 
recesses which might still be hidden, Mr. 
Caviglia’s first object was to examine the 
second supposed well, neither be nor Mr. 
Salt being then aware that Mr, Davison 
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had been at the bottom of it forty years 
before. With a rope round his body, his 
friends remaining above to secure the 
other end, lie descended the shaft twenty- 
two feet in depth : fiom this a passage of 
about eight feet led to a second shaft of 
only five feet in depth ; and tour feet teu 
inches fiom this was another well some- 
what tortuous, twenty-nine feet deep, 
where there is a grotto about fourteen 
feet long and five wide, and about the 
height of a man : here a new shaft, 
somewhat inclined, commences of ninety- 
nine feet in depth, where all further pro- 
gress w is prevented by dirt and rubbish. 
He found but little difficulty in reaching 
the bottom, but the heat was excessive 
and the air very impure. Dissatisfied 
with this first attempt, he afterwards 
hired some Arabs, aud absolutely set to 
work to clear away the rubbish fiom the 
bottom of the well; but which he was 
obliged to abandon, the air being so had 
that a candle would not burn in it. Dis- 
appointed in this object, he uext proceed- 
ed to clear out the principal entiance of 
the pyramid ; and now hediscoveied that 
this pasaage, instead of terminating wheie 
it had hitherto been supposed, continues 
in the same inclination downward, of 
the same dimensions, and having its 
sides worked with the same care as the 
entrance, though filled nearly to the top 
with earth andstones. At the length of 150 
feet the foul air became again very tiou- 
blesome : howerer, he persevered ; and 
having penetiated 200 feet, he found a 
door-way on the right, from which hav- 
ing cleared the rubbish, he found himself 
in the bottom of the well, and there his 
baskets and implements which •had been 
left on his recent attempt to clear it out. 
The opening of this passage to the well 
had the effect to produce a free circulation 
of air, and enabled him to pursue his 
researches without any further hindrance 
from that cause. The new passage did 
not terminate at the opening into the 
well : twenty-three feet beyond this, in 
the same angle of inclination, it became 
narrower, and then proceeded horizontally 
about twenty-eight feet further, where it 
opened into a chamber sixty-six feet long 
and twenty-seven broad, but of unequal 
height, the floor, which is cut out of the 
- rock, having never been levelled. The 
half of the length from the east or en- 
trance end is fifteen feet betweeu floor and 
cejling ; in the middle it is five feet lower, 
presenting the appearance of the com- 
mencement of another well ; and from 
this it rises towards the west end, where 
it is hardly the height of a man. No sar- 
cophagus was found in this apartment. 
Ob its south side is a horizontal passage 
just wide enough for a man to creep in, 
which terminates abruptly at the end of 
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fifty-five feet. Another passage com- 
mences, Vith a kind of aich, at the east 
end of the chamber, which ruus about 
forty feet imo the solid body of tho 
pyramid. 

Mr. Caviglia afterwards explored the 
upper chamber, to which we have already 
alluded. The sides and roof are of red 
granite highly polished ; the floor is com- 
posed of the large stones which form the 
roof of the sarcophagus room. No anti- 
quities were found to reward all this 
labour. 

in another undertaking Mr. Caviglia 
met with a rich harvest. He selected for 
a deliberate visit several of the ruined 
edifices and tumuli which, when viewed 
from the top of the great pyramid, ap- 
pear in countless numbers scattered 
among the pyramids, extending on the 
left bank of the Nile north and south 
as far as the eye can reach. They 
have been mentioned by travellers, but 
never examined before with the attention 
they ment r The stone buildings to which 
, he gained access, by fieeing them from 
the sand and rubbish with which they 
were choked, and which Mr. Salt sup- 
poses to lie mausoleums, are generally 
oblong, with their walls slightly inclined 
inwaid from the perpendicular, flat-roofed, 
with a parapet lounded at top and -rising 
about a foot above the terrace. Their 
wails are constructed of large masses 
made nearly to fit with each other, 
though raiely lectangular. Some have 
door-ways ornamented above wit In a vo- 
lute, covered with hieroglyphics; others 
only of square apertures, gradually nar- 
rowing inward. The doors aud windows 
are alt on the north sides , perhaps, be- 
cause least exposed to the wind-can led 
sands from the Libyan desert. The inride 
of the walls of the first he examined 
was stuccoed and embellished with rude 
paintings, one of which represented the 
sacred boat, another a procession ; and 
in the southern extremity were found se- 
veral mouldering mummies laid one over 
the other in a recumbent position. Many 
of the bones were entire, and on one 
skull was part ot its cloth covering inscri- 
bed with hieroglyphics. The second 
which he examined had no paintings, but 
contained several fragments of statutes ; 
two of which, composing the entire body 
of a walking figure, almost the size of life, 
with the arms hanging down and resting 
on the thighs. Mr. Salt thinks this was 
intended as a portrait, the several parts 
of which were marked vyith a strict at- 
tention to nature, and coloured after Hie, 
having glass eyes or transparent stones to 
improve the resemblance. A head was 
also discovered which Mr. Sait describes 
as a respectable specimen of art. Many 
of the fragments of granite ami alabaster 

Vol. VIII. z 
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sculptures give a higher idea of Egyptian 
art than has usually prevailed, ^nuch at- 
tention being shown to the marking of 
the joints and muscles. In auother of 
these buildings was a sculptured boat of a 
large size with a square sail, diff'eient 
from any now in use on the Nile. Iu the 
first chamber were bas-reliefs of men, 
deer and birds, painted to resetnbie na- 
ture ; the men engaged in different me- 
chanical occupations. In the second 
apartment there were similar produc- 
tions : a quarrel between some boat-men, 
executed with great spirit ; men engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, ploughing, hoeing, 
stowing the corn in magazines, &c. ; 
vases painted in vivid colours ; musicians 
with a group of dancing women. Another 
chamber was without embellishment ; a 
fourth bad figures and hieroglyphics; 
and in a fifth weie hieroglyphics executed 
on white plaster, as it would appear, by 
means of stamps. In all the mausoleums 
which were opened, fiagiuents of mummy 
cloth, bitumen and human bones were 
found ; but what is perhaps most 
singular of all, iu one apartment or other 
of all of them was a deep shaft or well. 
One that was cleared out by Mr. Caviglia 
was sixty feet deep ; and in a subter- 
raneous chamber a little to the south, at 
the bottom of the well was found, with- 
out a lid, a plain but highly* finished sar- 
co*phagu3 ; and from this it may be in- 
ferred, that in each mausoleum such a 
chamber and sarcophagus may be found 
at the bottom of the well. Mr. Salt 
mentions that all the mausoleums con- 
sisted of different apartments, some more 
some less in number, variously disposed 
and similarly decorated, and that the ob- 
jects in which the artists have best suc- 
ceeded are animals and birds: the human 
figures are in general out of proportion, 
but the actiou iu which they are engaged 
;la intelligibly, and, in some instances, 
energetically expressed. In many of the 
chambers the colours retain all their ori- 
ginal freshuess. The bas-reliefs and co- 
louring after nature, in these early efforts 
of art, serve to embody the forms, and to 
present a species of reality th^t mere 
painting can with difficulty produce. 

Mr. Salt considers these edifices as 
anterior to the pyramids. The Quarterly 
Reviewer concludes, on the contrary, that 
they were constructed from the dilapi- 
dated casing of the pyramids, which had 
on them an immense number of hiero- 
glyphics; and a fact mentioned by Mr.Salt, 
namely, that oue of the stones bearing an 
inscription and figures was built into the 
wart in which he saw it, upside down, 
famishes evidence that it had previously 
formed a part of some other edifice. 

But the most brilliant of Mr. Caviglia’s 
Labours was that of uncovering the great 


Andro-sphynx in front of the pyramid 
of Cephrenes. The labour was im- 
mense. It cost him three months iuces- 
sant exertions with the assistance of from 
60 to 100 ptrsons every day to lay open 
the whole figure to its base, and expose 
a clear area extending 100 feet from its 
fiont ; a labour in which they were 
greatly impeded by the fluency of the sand, 
which on the slightest wind or concussion 
was apt to run down like a cascade of 
water and fill up the excavation. This 
colossal figure is, in the mass, cut out of 
the rock ; the paws and some projecting 
lines, where peihaps the rock was defici- 
ent, being composed of masonry. The face 
of the sphynx fronts the east. 

On the stone platform in front, and 
centrally between the paws of the sphynx, 
which stretch out fifty feet in advance of 
the body, was fouud elevated a large 
block of granite, two seet thick, fourteen 
high, and seven broad. The front of it 
is highly embellished with sculptures in 
bas-relief, representing two sphvnxes on 
pedestals and priests presenting offering"-, 
with a well-executed hieroglyph! cal in- 
scription beneath : the whole protected at 
top witli the sacred globe, the serpent 
and the wings. Two other tablets of 
calcareous stone, similarly ornamented* 
were conjectured, with the foiraer, to 
have constituted part of a temple, by be- 
ing placed one on each side at right an- 
gles to it. One of them was in its place, 
the other thrown down and broken, the 
fragments of which are now in the British 
Museum. A small lion couchant , with 
its eyes directed towards the sphynx, oc- 
cupied a spot iu front of this edifice. Se- 
veral fragments of other lions and the 
fore part of a sphyux were likewise 
found, all of which, as well as the sphyux, 
the tablets, walls and platform on which 
the little temple stood, were covered with 
red paint, which would seem here, as iu 
India, to have been appropriated to sacred 
purposes ; perhaps as being the colour of 
fire. A granite altar stands iu front of 
the temple, one of the four horns being 
still in its place, and the effects of fire 
visible on the top of the altar. On the 
side of the paw of the great sphynx and 
on the digits of the paws are Greek in- 
scriptions, as also on some small edifices 
in front of the sphynx, addressed to the 
Sphynx, to Harpocrates, Mars, Hermes; 
to Claudius , on an erasure in which can 
be traced a former name, that of Nero ; 
to Septimiuj Sever us, over an erasure of 
Get a; &c. 

In consequence of Mr. Caviglia's re- 
peated exposure to the sun during ten 
months which he occupied in these re- 
searches, he had an attack of opthalmia, 
which compelled him at length to desist, 
and to return to Alexandria. By these 
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operations an expense was incurred of 
about 18,000 piastres, of which Mr. Salt 
contributed a share, as did also two or 
three other English gentleman, who libe- 
rally engaged that whatever might be 
discovered should be left to the disposal 
of Mr. Cnviglia ; and he on his part ge- 
nerously requested, “ that every thing 
might be sent to the British Museum, as 
a testimony of his attachment to that 
country, under the protection of whose 
dag he had for many years navigated the 
ocean.” 

ANGLE OF INCLINATION GIVEN THE 
MAIN PASSAGE IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

An incidental remark of Caviglia, that 
u one ceases to see the pole-star at the 
spot where the main passage ceases to 
continue in the same inclination, and 
where one begins to mount,” has sug- 
gested to the Quarterly Reviewer the idea 
that possibly these passages were in- 
tended to answer some purpose in astro- 
nomy, whatever might be their other 
purposes ; and we think the idea has 
many probabilities to support it. In the 
six pyramids that have been opened at 
Gizeh and Saccara, the entrance has been 
found at or near the centre, on the noi th- 
em face, and the passage in all inclined 
downward. Greaves makes that of Che- 
ops 26°, and Caviglia 27°, which he says 
is common to all the sloping passages in 
this pyramid. He found the same angle 
on opening the small pyramids to the 
south of that of Myceriuus, at the end of 
the passage of which were two chambers 
leading one out of the other, which w ere 
both empty. Belzoni estimates the angle 
of the sloping passages in the pyramid of 
Cephrenes at 26°. “ Now,” says the 

Reviewer, *‘ it is quite impossible that 
this coincidence could have been acci- 
dental ; it must have been the work of 
design, executed for some special pur- 
pose All the learning of the 

Egyptians was vested in their priests. 
Their knowledge of astronomy is not 

merely hypothetical When we find 

that all the learning of Thales, by which 
he was enabled to calculate eclipses and 
determine the solstitial and equinoctial 
points, was acquired from the Egyptians, 
600 years before the Christian era ; that, 
at a latter period, Eratosthenes, under 
the sanction of the Ptolemies, was en- 
abled to measure the length of a degree 
of the meridian, and from it to deduce 
that of the circumference of the earth, 
to an extraordinary degree of accuracy, 
by the unetring piinciples of geoinetiy ; 
and that the day of the summer solstice, 
was then, and probably much earlier, so 
nicely observed by means of a well dug 
at Syeue, from whose surface fon that 
day) the sun’s disc was reflected entiie. 


we are compelled to concede to the 
ancient Egyptians a very high degree of 
astronomical knowledge.” To this we 
may add, that there had been a period 
when with them Apis [i. e. Taurus] was 
the leader of the heavenly host, though, 
at the period when the Greeks first be- 
came acquainted with their astronomy, 
Ammon [The Ram] performed that of- 
fice ; and fioin this it, appears they n list 
have been acquainted with the precession 
of the equinoxes, and, when the vernal 
equinox passed into the latter sign, had 
then adopted the practice of counting the 
signs from Aries. Had more modern 
astronomers adopted the same procedure, 
the uomiual commencement of this equi- 
nox would have been transferred to Pisces, 
when the equinox passed from the stellar 
Ram into that of the Fishes. 

Some direct or collateral source to 
astronomy, the Reviewer conceives, might 
have been in contemplation when the main , 
passages leading from the northern faces 
were constructed. They ** are invariably 
inclined dowwards, in an angle of about 
27 9 , more or less, with the horizon, which 
gives a line of dilection not far removed 
fiora that point in the heavens where the 
uorth pole-star now ciosses the meridian 
below the pole. The observation of the 
passage of this, or some other star, across 
this pait of the meridian, would give 
them an accurate measure of sidereal 
time ; a point of the fir-t importance iu 
an age when no other instruments than 
rude solar gnomons, or something still 
more imperfect, were in use. Indeed, 
we know not of any method that could 
more effectually be adopted for observing 
the transit of a star with the naked eye, 
than that of watching its progress across 
the mouth of this long tube ; and some 
one or more of these luminaries, when 
on the meridian below the pole, must 
have betn seen in the direction of the 
angular adits.” From Mr. Caviglia's 
statement it- is to he inferred that he 
actually saw the pole-star when at the 
bottom of the main passage : “ and if so, 
we have not yet got the true measure of 
the angle which these passages form with 
the horizon. This would be very desira- 
ble, as it might lead to most iuiportaut 
results; especially if it should be found 
that the difference in the angles of the 
adits of the pyramids of Gizeh, Saccara, 
and Dashow corresponded with the dif- 
ference of the latitudes of those places ; 
for we might theu be almost certain that 
they were intended to observe the passage 
over the meridian of some particular 
star, whose altitude, when below the 
pole, was equal to the angle of the adit. 
If this suggestion be well founded, it 
would not be difficult, by calculation, to 
determine which of the stars (in Ursa 
Maior most probably) might be seen to 
Z 2 
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pass across* the mouth of the shafts abont 
the supposed time of building the pyra- 
mids, and thereby fix with more precision 
the period at which these ' stupendous 
edifices were erected.** That the pyra- 
mids were intended in some- way to assist 
astronomical purposes, has long beeu sur- 
mised ; but the probable induction from 
the remarkable lorni to the specific ob- 
ject, traced in the Quarterly Review, to 
account for the inclination given to the 
principal passages, we believe is new. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF JAVA AND SUMATRA. 

In the Asiatic Journal, Vol. vii. p. 216, 
we mentioned that the celebrated phy- 
sician and naturalist, Dr. Horsfield, ac- 
companied Sir Stamford Rafiks aud a 
small domestic party in the adventurous 
journey to Menaugcabon, one of the 
places in the interior of Sumatra which 
bad been deemed inacessible to Euro- 
peans. We have now the pleasure of an- 
nouncing Dr. Horsfield’s arrival from Beu- 
coolen per the ship Lady Rattles. He is the 
bearer of an immense collection of Na- 
tural History, made in Java, Sumatra, 
and the adjacent islands, and intended for 
the museum of the hon. Company at the 
India-House. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Antiquities in Arabia Petrcea. — Mr. 
Banks, who has not yet returned to this 
country, has made drawings of the ex- 
cavations at fladi Moosa ; the walls of 
this palace are supposed to have formed 
part of the public buildings of the ancient 
Petra. He has also visited aud made 
drawings of Jerrasch, a city which by the 
ruins appears to have excelled in beauty 
and maguificence Palmyra and Balbec. 

. Natural History of the Moluccas . — 
Mr. H. Kuhl, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the subject, is about to depart 
for the Moluccas, to explore the natural 
history of those interesting islands. 

Table shewing the Mean Range of the 
Thermometer at Nagpore , the greatest 
and least Range , and extreme dif- 
ference. 


« Iean 

Greatest 

Least 

Extreme 

10l4. Pangp, 
Month. 

Bang-. 

Range. 

Difference 

April . 92.99 

105. 

73.5 

31.5 

May.. 98.40 

109. 

87. 

22. 

June. 90.30 

105.5 

81. 

24.5 

July . . 82.53 

96.5 

75. 

21.5 

Ang... 82.67 

91.5 

73. 

18.5 

Sept... 84.34 

96. 

74. 

22. 

Oct... 83.06 

92. 

72. 

20. 

Not... 75.35 

90. 

58. 

32. 

Dee... 72.56 

86,5 

59.5 

27. 


Year. Mean 
1815. Range. 
Month. 

Jan... 70.99 
Feb... 73.88 
March 85.21 

Greatest Least Extrem 

Range. Range. Difference. 

86.5 55. 31.5 

89.5 58. 31.5 

101.5 67. 34.5 

Mean 82.69 

95.791 

69.416 

26.375 

April . 93.89 

107.5 

79. 

28.5 

May.. 93.98 

105. 

78.5 

26.5 

June . 85.54 

107.5 

73.5 

34. 

July.. 

. 80.96 

92. 

74. 

18. 

Aug. 

. 81.41 

92. 

73. 

19. 

Sept. 80.23 

90.5 

73.5 

17. 

Oct.. 81.25 

93.5 

67.5 

26. 

Nov.. 74.80 

90. 

57.5 

32.5 

Dec. . 

74.17 

91. 

54.5 

36.5 

1816. 

Jan.. 70.65 

86. 

55. 

31. 

Feb.. 

75.42 

S3. 

60.5 

32.5 

March 85.12 

98.5 

69. 

29.5 

Mean 81.45 

95.541 

67.958 

27.583 

April .92.12 

106. 

74. 

32. 

May.. 

96.43 

110. 

77.5 

32.5 

June . 88.26 

108. 

72.5 

35.5 

July.. 79.51 

91. 

73.5 

17.5 

Aug.. 

. 79.35 

92. 

74. 

18. 

Sept. 80. 

92. 

74. 

18. 

Oct.. 

80.37 

91. 

66. 

25. 

Nov. . 

75.97 

86.5 

62. 

24.5 

Dec. . 

71.23 

85. 

58. 

27. 

1817. 

Jan.. 72.43 

87. 

59.5 

27.5 

Feb.. 75.31 

93. 

59. 

34. 

March 82.44 

101. 

66. 

35. 

Mean 81.12 

95.208 

68. 

27.208’ 

1814-5 82.69 

Mean. 

95.791 

69.416 

26.375 

1815-6 81.45 

95.541 

67.958 

27.583 

1816-7 81.12 

95.208 

68. 

27.208 


Mean of 3 years . 

81.753 95.513 68.458 27.055 


Nagpore, in north latitude 21° 8' 30", 
east longitude 79° 11' 25", is distant 
from the sea in a direct line 311 geo- 
graphical miles. The thermometer with 
which these observations were made was 
snspeuded in an open verandah facing the 
west, and exposed to the wind, but 
shaded from the sun. 

The mean range 81.753 is deduced 
from 3804 observations taken between 
daybreak and sunrise, 8 A. M. 3 P. M. 
and sunset. Sometimes the height of the 
mercury was noted a little sooner or later 
than the times just specified. 

Wm. Lloyd. 

Nagpore , Dec. 13, 1818. 
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The Comet.— The attention of the scien- 
tific world is unexpectedly called to the 
observance of one of those phcenomeua 
in the heavens respecting which astro- 
nomers have so much to learn. A' comet 
visiting man at periods too distant to be 
recognised, and differing from all the 
celestial bodies with whose appearance 
we are familiar, strikes as an American 
aloe in bloom, surrounded by common 
plants. We do not know whether any 
astronomer in Europe can establish a claim 
to the distinction of having predicted the 
appearance of the comet uow visible, 
although a letter from France, on verbal 
authority, gives the credit of having done 
so to M. Plazzi of Naples. The obser- 
vation* in this country, as well as those 
'of France, do not seem to have perceived 
it till it burst upon the vulgar and at- 
tracted the gaze of the naked eye. In 
London and the vicinity, Gosport and the 
south of England, it was first seen on the 
night of Saturday the 3d of July. At 
Edinburgh, Leeds, and York, it was ob- 
served two days earlier. In a letter from 
Paris, the writer acknowledges that he saw 
it himself for the first time on the 3d, but 
had been told it appeared a little sooner. 
The Allgemeni Zeitung of July 5 states, 
that M. Slack of Augsburg had disco- 
vered it on the 24th of June, but it had 
been concealed by the cloudy weather 
during the iuterval from that night to the 
3d of July. 

This comet is nearly in our zenith about 
noon-day, and consequently obscured by 
the solar rays. When the evening twi- 
light is withdrawn, and ^he absence of 
clouds and haze renders it visible to the 
naked eye, its apparent position is almost 
due north, and from fifteen, ten, eight, 
down to three degrees above the hori- 
zon. Its nucleus is well defined of a 
bright white light ; the tail, according to 
the state of the atmosphere, is some- 
times considerably extended and some- 
times evanescent. On the same evening, 
both the nucleus and the tail have been 
described by some observers to flash with 
unequal brilliancy, at one moment pale 
and faint and the next emitting vivid 
coruscations. Others hare supposed the 
tail to diverge into two branches of light. 

The following are scientific notices of it. 

Royal Observatory , Greenwich . — The 
comet passed the meridian below the 
pole, on Saturday, July 3, about mid- 
night, when its place was determined as 
follows : 

Apparent right ascension, 6h. 51m. 36s. 

North polar distance, corrected for re- 
fraction 46deg. 18m. 47s. 

Mean time of observation, I2h.6m. 56s. 

Observations on the Comet , July 18. 

Mean time .... 1 1 h. 34 uiin. 33. 7 sec. 

A. R... ........ 7 h. 42 min. 10. 5 sec. 

North declension 51 deg- 49 min. 26 
sec. 


Longitude. . 3 S. 17 deg. 54 min. 41 sec. 

Lat. N 29 deg. 56 min«10 sep. 

From the former observations, the ele- 
ments of the orbit of the comet have been 
computed by Mr. Cbas. Rumker, and are 
as follow : 

Time of the passage through the peri- 
helion, June 28, 3,658. 

Longitude of the perihelion .. 9 S. 6 
deg. 42. miu 36 sec. 

Longitude of the node . . 9 S. 3 deg. 49 
min. 24 sec. 

Inclination of the orbit .. 80 deg. 15 
min. 43 sec. 

Perihelion distance 0,3582 deg., the 
distance of fhe earth from the sun being 
unity. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich t 
July 4. — First observed the comet last 
night a few minutes before eleven o'clock, 
and judge that it came to the meridian 
about 12. Its elevation above the ho- 
rizon appeared about 10 deg. ; and the 
sun being at the time nearly 15 deg. 
below, its distance from the sun cannot 
much exceed 25 deg. The night was re- 
markably light, and the moou uncovered* 
by clouds, circumstances unfavourable to* 
the brilliancy of its appeal ance; I should 
judge that, under favourable circatn* 
stances, its splendour would be ttqual to 
that of any comet upon lecord ; the head 
vied with Capella (to the east of it) in 
brilliancy. The length of the tail extended 
about 15 deg. ; and unlike the comet of 
1811, it appeared to proceed immediately 
from .the nucleus. I viewed it for some 
time through an excellent small reflector,' 
by Watson, aud observed that the nucleus 
was much denser than that of the former 
comet, and that there was no separation 
between it and the coma, but that the 
body became gradually later, and in the 
upper part expanded into the tail : which 
appearance may ai ise from a very dense 
auno-pheie surrounding the nucleus, and 
jeach'ng to the raior fluid forming the 
tail, ir there be any distinction between 
the two fluids, as appears to have been' 
the case with the comet of 1811. I may 
obscive, that in this, as in ail other comets, 
the appearance to the naked eye is much 
moie striking and brilliant than through 
a telescope. — S. H. Christie. 

Observations by Or. Burney, of Go, t- 
port . — In the evening of the 3d of July 
1819, from a quarter past nine till a 
quarter past twelve, we were gratified 
with the sight of a comet, with a lucid 
tiain projecting neaily in a pet pend iculat' 
direction. At half past ten, it was in the 
N. by W. point, within 16 deg. of the 
horizon, immediately in the breast of the 
lynx, and by the sextant 19$ dee. distant 
from Capella. At 10 h. 40 min. it wax 
44 deg. from Polai i-, and at half-pant 
eleven about 40 deg. from Duhhe, in the 
back of Ursa Major, when it was due 
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north, aud had a slow motion downwards 
of about deg. per hour. Viewed 
through a good achromatic telescope, its 
body appeared more confused, or had a 
greater nebulosity, than when seen with 
the naked eye, perhaps from thick dewy 
haze then descending. Though the bril- 
liancy of moonlight was not favourable to 
observations, yet the nucleus of the comet 
appeared of a plate white light, and some- 
times brighter than at others, as was 
also the tail, which expanded upwards at 
intervals irom 6 deg. to 10 deg. in length 
by the sextant. From its position and 
motion it would appear that it had passed 
through the head of the lynx, between 
Auriga and Visa Major, and now ad- 
vancing towards the head of the Gemini. 
The train had a little inclination west- 
ward, and appeared about 3 deg. in width 
at its greatest extremity. Its apparent 
magnitude is nearly similar to the comet 
that appealed here at the beginning of 
September 1811, but the train is much 
longer and wider. 

On Monday night (July 12,) its nucleus 
appeared much larger and more globular 
than on any former evening; and by the 
help of a four and a half feet achromatic 
tehscope, a star of the sixth magnitude 
was seen through its tail, which is now 
diminished considerably in length and 
splendour. 

Edinburgh, July 3. — A very large and 
beautiful comet, not much inferior in 
magnitude and brilliancy to the celebrated 
gonnet of 1811, was seen here on Thurs- 
day evening, 1st curt., between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. It appeared in the 
northern part of the heaveus, with its 
tail directed to the zenith, and having 
?. altitude of about 10 deg. It came to the 
£ meridian a little after twelve o’clock, aud 
I' being within the circle of perpetual appa- 
'/ Tttion it never sets. Its nucleus is very bril- 
% liaut, and has about three-fourths the dia- 
»eter of Jupi ter. The whole breadth of the 
£ coma, or head of the comet, is about thrice 
the diameter of the nucleus. Its tail was 
seen to extend for several degrees, but 
from the comet’s being within about 22 
deg. of the sun, neither the form of the 
Coma nor the length of the tail could 
be distinctly seen. 

Far is y July 5. — The comet which has 
made its appearance in the north is re- 
markable for its splendour : it is now in 
* the constellation Lynx. Its nuclens is 
very small, but very brilliant ; aud when 
observed through a good glass, presents a 
form much better terminated than those 
hitherto seen. It is ascertained that it 
differs from the comet recently discovered 
by M. Pons, at Marseilles, and announced 
in some journals. The latter is much 
lest splendid, and is now rendered totally 
So risible by the light of the moon ; U is. 


moreover, situated in another part of the 
heavens, towards the coustellation Lion. 
— Journal des Dibats. 

College of Fort William. — Works pub- 
lished under its auspices. 

When we inserted the report of the 
public disputations of the College of Fort 
William, dated 15th August, 1818, want 
of room obliged us to omit the following 
list of new books, which had been pub- 
lished since the last annual examination. 

1. An Elementary Analysis of the Laws 
and Regulations, enacted by the Governor 
General in Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, for the Civil Government of the 
British Territories under that Presidency, ' 
Vol. III., by John Herbeit Harringtou, 
President of the Council of the College of 
Fort William, aud late Professor under 
that institution of the Laws and Regula- 
tions. 

2. The History of Timour, in the origi- 
nal Arabic, written by Abmud Bin 
Moohummudof Damascus in Syria, gene- 
rally known by the name of Jbno Arab 
Shah. Collated with four manuscript 
copies of the work, and corrected for tie 
Press, by Shykh Ahmud-oobno Moohum- 
mud il Ansareyoel Yumeenee Yuosh Shir- 
wanee, a native of Arabia, now employed 
in the Arabic Department of the College 
of Fort William, Calcutta ; Printed at the 
Press of the Editor, 1818. — “The present 
edition was undertaken at the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Lumsden, the Persian and 
Arabic Professor, who found the errors in 
the editions 6f Golius and Manger so 
very numeious and perplexing, that it 
was only by means of conjectural emenda- 
tions in every page that he was able to 
peruse the work. These errors will be 
found corrected in the present edition, 
which has been carefully collated with 
four valuable manuscripts, and the Editor, 
anxious to render the work extensively 
useful as possible, has inserted the vowel 
points throughout .” — Extract frou t the 
Preface by Captain Lockett. 

3. Hatimta,ee,a Romance in the Per- 
sian language ; revised and corrected 
under the superintendence of James Atkin- 
son, Esq., and published, with the appro- 
bation of the College Council, for the use 
of the junior Students in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, 1818. — “The 
illustrious personage, whose marvellous 
adventures are recorded in the billowing 
Romance, was equally celebrated amongst 
mankind for his wisdom, h : s valour, and 
his liberality. The surname of Ta.ee 
which he bore, was common to his tribe. 
He flourished before the With of Moohum- 
mud, and his sepulchre may still be seen 
at a little village, called Aovardh, in 
Arabia. The examples of the liberality 
of Hatim are almost universally known. 
The most famous of them is that which 
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relates to an Ambassador of the Greek 
Emperor, who was sent express to demand, 
on the part of his master, the most valua- 
ble horse in the possession of Hatim. 
The, noble-minded Arab, before he was 
acquainted with the object ot the mission, 
and owing to the hardship of the times, 
having nothing in his house which might 
enable him to give a suitable entertain- 
ment to bis guest, ordered his finest horse 
to be . killed for that puipose! This 
circumstance is tecorded by U’Herbelot as 
an example of the highest generosity. 
The wonderful feats described in the 
present volume are Snteuded to illustrate 
the same disposition. In selecting these 
wild and fabulous tales for publication, 
the object was to supply the junior stu- 
dents in the College of Foit William, 
with a Class Book at once easy, correct, 
and amusing. The wot k has no preten- 
sions to elegance of style; it is, however, 
highly popular amongst the natives, and it 
appears to be ue’l calculated for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing the beginner with 
the idiom and structure of the Persian lan- 
guage, and preparing him for the study 
of more difficult compositions." — Preface. 

4. The Kuzeedu oflbno Zohyr, in the 
original Arabic, with a commentary by 
Shykh Ahmed, the learned Editoi of the 
Kamoos, Tiinour, and other woiks. This 
poem is one of the most celebrated in the 
Arabic language, and indispeusibly re- 
quires to be accompanied by a commentary, 
without which it canuot be read by a 
foreigner, aud scarcely perhaps by very 
mauy of the Arabs. 

5. The Annals of the College of Fort 
William, containing the following heads. 
— 1st. The Marquis of Wellesley’s Minute 
in Council, establishing the College. — 2. 
Beport of a Committee, (consisting of 
Messrs. Barrow, Harrington, Kirkpatrick, 
Edmonstone, and Biaquiere) .appointed 
in July 1800, to ascertain the progiess 
made in the Hindoostanee and Persian 
languages, by the junior civil set rants, 
who were directed in February 1799, to 
attend Mr. Gilchrist for instruction in 
those languages. — 3. An account of ail the 
Public Deputations that have been field 
from the commencement of the institution 
to the present time, together with the 
Discourses of the Visitors delivered each 
year. — 4th. The Statutes of the College 
now in force. — 5th. A general list of all 
works patronized or encouraged by the 
College, or alluded to in the speeches 
of the Visitors, classed and arranged under 
their respective languages, intended to 
shew at once what has been accomplished 
under the auspices of the institution. — 
6th. A list of the names and designations 
of the present College Council, the Offi- 
cers, Professors, and Examiners, with a 
list of the officers and examhiers who 
have at any time beeu employed since the 


first institution of the College — 7th. An 
alphabetical list of the Students, Civil 
and Military, shewing the date of their 
admission, the period of leaving College, 
the rank held by them in the scale of 
general proficiency of their year, and 
lastly in what page or pages of the book 
their names are mentioned. — By Thomas 
Roebuck, Captain in the Madias Native 
Infantry, Examiuer in the College of Foit 
William, and late Assistant Secretary to 
the Council of the College of Fort Wiilianr. 

6 tli. Boorhani Qua tin, a Dictionary of 
the Persian Language, explained in Per* $ 
sian ; alphabetically arranged according 
to the system of European Lexicons; 
comprising the whole of tl«e Words, 
Phrases, and Metaphors, in the Furhungi 
Juhangeeree, the Mujmuool Foors of 
Soorooree, the Soorma,e Sooluemane*, '} 
and the Sabah ool Udwiyu, together witli j 
many Words and Terms fiom the PuUlu- ' 
zee, Durec, Zhuiul o Pazhmid, Greek, 
Syriac, Arabic, Turkish, and other Lao- < 
guages, with a short Giammar prefixed, J 
by Moohummud Hoosueu lbni Kiiytaf J 
Oot Tubraezee, poetically vlyled Boorban: ' - 
To which is added, an Appendix ; col*- J 
sitting of the Moolbuqat of the Boorliam 5 
Quita ; the Khatinui or Appendix m the 
Fmlmngi Jultangteree, together with a 
collection of Word?, Phrases, .Metaphors, 
and Proper Names, extracted from the 
Bnliari Ujurn, aud various other authori- 
lies. The whole arianged, collated with 
13 Copies of the Work, caiefully corrected, 
revised, aud the Text occasionally illns- 
tiatcd with Persian Notes. By Thomas 
Roebuck, Captain id the Madras Native 
Infantry; Examiner in the Braj. Bhasha, 
Persian and Arabic Languages ; Acting 
Assistant Hiurion-tunnee Professor in the 
College of Fort William, ami Member of 
the Asiatic Society. With tire assistance 
of ten learned Natives. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
in which the Elements of that Science an 
familiarly explained anti adapted to the , 
comprehension of young pupils. Blue- , 
trated by 22 engravings. 12mo. 10s. fid. 
boat ds. 

Views of Society and Maimers in the 
North of Ireland in a Series of Letlen 
written in the year 1818. By John Gam- 
ble. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Life of William Lord RtmeB^ 
with some Account of the Times in which \ 
he lived. By Lord John Bussell. 4to. 
£\. Its. 6d. boards. 

Some Account of the Life of Racbaci 
Wriothesley Lady Russell. Published 
from the originals in the possession of 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 410 . 
£\. 5s. boards. 

A Voyage of Discovery made in hbl 
Majesty's Ships Isabella and Alexander. 
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for the Purpose of Exploring Baffin’s 
Bay. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. Is. bds. 

First Impressions, or a Tour upon the 
Continent in the Summer of 1818. By 
Marianne Baiilie. With Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

An Introduction to Mineralogy, com- 
prising the Natural History and Charac- 
ters of M inerals, and a dcscri ption of Rocks 
both simple and aggregated. Ry Robert 
BakewelL With Plntes. 8vo . £\. Is. bds. 

The Hermit in Condon, or Sketches of 
English Manners. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 

The Queen’s Wake. A Legendary Poem. 
By James Hogg. 6th edition, 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn,B.D. 
2d edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Duties of Customs autl Excise on 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize Im- 
ported ; and the Duties, Drawbacks, 
Bounties, and Allowances, on Goods ex- 


ported to Foreign Parts, or brought and 
carried Coastwise. Corrected to July 17, 
1819. By Tb os .Thorn ton, 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Also, by the same Author, A Compen- 
dium of the Laws and Regulations con- 
cerning the Trade with the East Indies, 
the Duties and Drawbacks of Customs 
and Excise on Goods imported and ex- 
ported, &c. With a Concise Historical 
Account of the principal Articles -usually 
imported. The 4th edition, price 7s. ; 
corrected to the present time. 

Maurice of Bergbetta, or the Priest of 
Rahery. A Tale. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. George 
Crabbe, LL.B. 2 vols. 8vo. £\ . 4s. bds, 
Au Alphabetical Dictionary, Sanscrit 
and English, translated and enlarged from 
a modern compilation, by Raghumant 
Vidya Bhushana , by H. H. Wilson, Esq., 
printing at the College of Fort William. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


India wants repose, which we trust 
the political arrangements about to he 
completed, will secure. Two of our cor- 
• respondents have favoured us with some 
origiual sketches, presenting general views 
of the state of affairt, which will be 
found under the head “ Political unoffi- 
cial .” From a Madias paper we have 
extracted some brief details relating to 
the renewal of opeiations against Appa 
Sahib. The late press of news relating to oc- 
currences in which the Company's govern- 
ment was immediately engaged, British 
leaders employed, and national interests 
comprehended, had compelled ns to post- 
ftone, month after month, various unoffi- 
cial accounts from other parts of conti- 
nental Asia ; an arrear which in the pre- 
sent number we begin to clear off, with 
the advantage of knowing what portions 
.of the first intelligence subsequent ad- 
vices have corroborated. 

INDIA— BRITISH TERRITORY. 

Political — Unofficial. 

Original Correspondence. 

Extracts of Letters from the interior 
of Bengal, dated in October 1818. — 
“The Pindaties hare, as it were, melted 
away, and are uo longer heard of. A 
Small colony of them has been planted in 
Goruckpoor (in the Bengal Provinces), 
and another on a larger scale ia the terri- 
tory of the N’awattb of Bhopal. These 
•re the only visible remains of them. I 
tare had au opportunity lately of seeing 


the latter establishment, under the su- 
perintendence of Major Henley of the 
Bengal army ; and very gratifying it is to 
see these “ Reformed Pindarees as they 
aie justly termed, industriously and cheer- 
fully fertilizing those lands which they so 
lately devastated. Bhopal is a small Patan 
state on the north of the Nerbudda, and 
was at its last gasp under the combined 
oppressions of the Mahrattas and Pinda- 
rees. The Nawaub had shown friendly 
dispositions to our cause, and has been 
rewarded by an extension of territory, 
and the means of raising himself and 
liis state into power and affluence. Nearly 
thirty large villages of “ Reformed Pinda- 
rees” have, tinough the pecuniary aid 
and protection of our government, been 
constructed and peopled by these raw, 
quiet, and inoffensive people in the wastes 
of Bhopal. This is one among the many 
happy changes that have recently taken 
place so extensively throughout India. 
Nothing is now left for us but good 
offices ; restoring population and happi- 
ness to some of the finest tracts in India ; 
substituting peace, comfort, and abund- 
ance, for anarchy, rapine, and starvation. 
Meer Khan, stripped of all his power, 
is surly and restless ; but as he is near 
seventy years old, it is not likely that hr 
will be able to effect any disturbance. 
Some scattered patches of territory are 
left him in different parts of the country, 
amounting in all to about ten lacs of 
revenue — [£ 100,000.) 

“ Sindia has fallen into entire depend- 
ance on us. He still resides at Gwaiior. 
The present head of the Holkar state is 
onlytbirteen years of age. Considering that 
this was the only state that met us fairly 
in the field during our late contest, one 
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is almost Sony that it should have been 
so much stripped of power anil dignity. 
Taung Holkar is to reside at Indore, the 
capital of his family, between this 
place and Ougein, (he proper capital 
of Sindia, wc have, at Mow, a permanent 
cantonment of 4000 men, and another 
force is placed as Neematok towards 
Oodepoor, connecting our large cantou- 
ment at Ajmeer with Guzerat and Indore ; 
there will also be for a time intermediate 
posts. Sir John Malcolm commands the 
force at Mow ; and as agent to the governor 
gen., has a general controul over Hoi tar's 
government, and the petty independent 
states of Western Malwa. 'flic Rajput 
states have been entirely separated from 
Mahratta interference, and me placed 
uuder Gen. Sir Pavidpchterlany as re- 
sident, and commanding in Rajputana. 
Ajuteer and a considerable tract adjacent 
had been received by us from Scindia in 
lien of a portion of the Peishwa's ter- 
ritories in Malwa. A great reform has 
taken place among the Kajpnt states, the 
Thakurs, or chiefs, having relinquished, 
though doubtless with mnch reluctance, 
to the several Rajahs, all the territories 
that they have acquired or usurped 
from them, for perhaps half a century. 
IrrOodepoor auri Jagpoor this has been 
carried into effect, and iu Joudpoor it is 
commencing ; a strong and ungracious 
measure, but necessary for enabling the 
legitimate governments to uphold their 
authority. Mr. Elphinstone is sole com- 
missioner in the dominions of the late 
Peishwa, with a deputy, Capt. Briggs of 
tile Madras establishment, in that portion 
of them situated in Kandeisb. He has 
charge also of the cessions from Holkar 
in that district. Mr. Jenkins is regent* 
of the reserved territories of the Berar 
Rajah j the whole civil and military ad- 
ministration of which is in his hands. 
The cessions by the Berar Rajah are very 
extensive, and the most fertile and va- 
luable parts of his late possessions. One 
portion of them stretches along the Ner- 
budda from Kandisb to Bogbleknnd ; civil 
commisaioners are appointed for those, 
wtiich are termed acquired territories on 
the Nerbudda. Col. Grant, Madras esta- 
blishment, is political agent with Toung 
Saviji, the Saha Rajah, at Sattarah ; who 
has been allotted a handsome portion of 
the territories of the late Peishwa, and of 
his own ancestors. The economical system 
is rapidly gaining ground In ( ndia. Fortunes 
cannot now, as formerly, be made in few 
years. Men are convinced of the necessity of 
economy, and see that unless favourable 
changes occur, a competency cannot he re- 
alised under a servitude of 90 years. The 
thrifty system commenced among the ju- 


* We an not certain if this word be regent 
or aC«tj or tome other.— Ed. 
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niors and is spreading upwards. In this 
respect the juniors are most obliged to the 
Hereford men who set the example : it is 
rare to find Herefoid men in debt, the 
bane of many of our cotemporaries. The 
men 1 speak of generally marry early In 
life, and commence a system of rigid and 
certainly rational economy. We otd 
hands, as I have said, seem disposed fb 
follow tlie example. I went a few weeks 
back to visit onr old Mend — ,* in the 
vicinity of Goruckpoor; and although I 
dined with most of the society thereabouts^ 
from the judge to the indigo planter, I • 
scarcely saw a bottle of claret. No tiffins jf* 
a regular dinner at four ; tea, and at tMf j 
whist table, a glass of brandy and water , 
is found to suffice, in reward of aff 
these glorious achievements,; many of -£ 
us will.be disappointed if We have not f 
ducal government. While at fioruckp 
1 saw the famous M dirafta marauds 
Kttrreen Kban and uuder Box. tl 
are to have iaghh^r given them iff 
neigh bombOo/l of about 12,000 and 4,4i 
rupees a year. The latter is a shabby SM 
looking fellow, and the other not , 

better looking, indeed, more like ■ 
salcheesjl than partizan chiefs. -*k. 

___ <*« 
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Extract of a Letter to the Editor 
the Asiatic Journal, dated Camp 
near Indoor ; lsf Feh. 1819. — For Son* 
time the whole of India has been in pro- 
found peace, with the exception of tbe- 
district where Appa Sahib has taken 
refuge, and of severhl spots of terrjlbry on 
distant points, where British detachment* 
have been einployed to rednce, not the 
native princes in chief, bat Sirdars bold- 
ing fora against tlie orders of their prin- 
cipals, roving insurgents, and predatory^, 
bauds. Thus, Brig. Arnold had to settftr 
the Puthabad district ; the Bhattees have 
given iu every where. 

Tlie force at Nagpoor was employed, 
nearly all the last rains, against the " 

Naghur Rajah and his hill friends, 
all the Arabs that he was able to del' 

It is expected, that if Appa Sahib ‘ _ 
not come into Sir John Malcolm, b#'.. 
be bunted out of his hiding places, before- 
the ensuing hot winds. ■j'3 

The whole of the Bengal Nagpoor 
has been relieved. Col. Adams still n 
the command in that quarter, and Ml 
Agnau, late acting resident with Hob 
assisting the native troops furnished ^ 
Nagpoor. 

Sir John Malcolm has been fully 'fMMw' 
ployed in settling the country to the wdtnj- ^ 


• Of the eivU service; this | 
speaking of that service chiefly .- 
t An eastern term for mnch. 


Z Adverting to « preceding account of anOSRKp - 
i c ce s s et , that not being new to our r rwkr s , nit ' 

m* Ed- * — n 


successes, 
omit.— Ed . 

| Linkbeare-s. 
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ward of India, and all the small inde- 
pendent Rajahships of Rnrlain, Dbnrga- 
poor, Bhanswarrati, Puitaubgliur, Dhu, 
&c. The Arabs, who had been a pestilence 
to the Rajahs of Dhurgapoor and Pnrtaub- 
ghur, hare paid tip their arrears early in 
January ; but haring some disinclination 
to fulfil the terms, the 1st N.I., under 
Maj. Patten, C.B , with the 1st local 
caealry, Capt. Caulfield, were pushed ou 
to Dhurgapoor, and the 1st brigade 1st 
regiment of N.I., under Major Bellingham, 
was marched from the advanced corps, 
(Col. Ludlow, C.H.) to Pmtaubghur, and 
ultimately to Bhaudurarab, when ou the 
19th instant, the Arabs took themselves 
off from their homes : a good riddance. 
' ‘Thus has Sir Johu Malcolm, without 
" Si shot being fired, cleared the country of 
a desperate set of vagabonds, whom their 
'•neighbours feared as locusts. Bltatiswar- 
tah^ was a place of great consequence 
fornierly ; . tiiere are the remains of a 
flourishing place. The environs are cover- 
ed with Mussulman tombs, chiefiy, I 
.jggagine, of Arabs. Sir John Malcolm 
2Jyfll, probably, hereafter give an account 
these hitherto little known districts. 
**Tn)om Britt am to Bhanswaralf is nearly 
^11 jungle, and inhabited by a poor set of 
■Wretches, called Kheets ; and from Man- 
noarah to Pertaubghur it is a complete 
jungle, and the Bltuli very troublesome ; 
marking several of our people with arrows. 
.They killed a Sepoy of Maj. Patten’s bat- 
talion, in marching through, and wounded 
twoof the forge-men of Maj. Biiliugham’s 
bat.; but Sir John Malcolm, no doubt, 
will make arrangements for briugiug 
these poor wretches to a better way of 
life, and hriug security to the i oad, which 
jsa well beaten track from Sugrat. There 
|s.» trade carried on from that place ; of 
returns to Guztat, the chief is a dye 
railed Aid, for dying the Kunca, a com- 

Wjcotton doth of India. 

SV force under Brig.gen. Watson 
IWains detached from the head quarters, 
^•ugor, in small parties, for the settlement 
;jpf the Saugur district. Gurrakatah, a 
. (Strong fort, fell early in the cold weather 
I |o, Brig^eu. Watson (Asiatic Journal, 

| vol. vii, p. 661), and Rhantgbue was to 
follow. 


/A- The rains of 1818 have been unusually 
-Unhealthy, but particularly to the Sangur, 
Nagpore, and advanced corps forces, and 
, glie deaths in the provinces have exceeded 
■ the ordinary proportion. It is supposed, 
iSirJobu Malcolm will iu a month or two 
.proceed to Calcutta, taking the route of 
Agra and Dehli. It is said, he means going 
. Jtence ; wherever he goes, lie will carry 
WWt him the good wishes of every des- 
cription of European and Native. No 
mas in India stands so high with the 
latter. It is understood, that Scindiah 
has ordered all his people to pay strict 


attention to the orders of Sir John ; and 
that prince has even gone so far as to 
request his interposition, to settle his 
(Scindiah's) country, a mark of confidence 
iu the integrity and ability of Sir John, 
of which I do not recollect an example on 
record. 

Maj.gen. Darkin is gone on leave to the 
Cape. Major.gen. Ashe is appointed 
to the staff and tp Mezrut. Brig. 
Arnold in the room of Ashe, to BarreiHy 

The Cuttack empire has ended, but 
with great loss, from the insalubrity of 
the climate, both to the Europeans and 
natives iu the service. The 18th N.l. 

. has suffered so much, that that corps is to 
be reinforced front the set vice, which has 
been long wanting. There is an order for 
three regiments, which it is impossible to 
do without, as the extent ot territoty to 
take cate of is now immense. You have 
only to look on the map to see where the 
Bengal troops are ; across the JMyhil 
river, which empties itself into the Qajph 
of Catnbray. ■ ' 

Col. Ludlow’s force is to be stationed at 
Ne 2 mutcli, in advance of the force, previ- 
ously called the reserve infantry, now the 
Rajpcotana force, whose head quarters 
is near Ajmeer. The Bombay and Madras 
establishments atpreseutfuruish HolkaPs 
subsidiary. Mr. Wellesly is resident at 
Holkar’s court ; Capt. M'Donald.bT the 
7tt» N.I., is political agent at Dhurgeepoor ; 
Capt. Henley (Bengal army) is political 
agent at Bopaul ; Col. Knox, 2d cavalry, 
commands the Rujpootana force; Sir 
David Ochtorionry lias been nominated 
to the Dehli Academy, and the command 
of tiie 3d division field army ; Mr. Met- 
calfe is called to court to be secretary in 
the secret and political departments. V 

From a London Print. 

Extract • of a letter dated Calcutta, 
Dec. 28. — The revenue from the ceded 
aud conquered territories is getting in 
well. The commissariat expenses of the 
late war arc comparatively nothing. On 
this point the personal experience and 
knowledge of the Governor-gen. has done 
wonders. His arrangements have pro- 
duced ail economy truly surprising. For 
the whole Bengal force employed, the 
commissariat bag only cost twenty-fire 
lacs of rupees. The army of the Deklnm 
about as much. Both together fifty lacs, 
a sum which, iu former times, thegraiii- 
coutractors alone would have shared as 
profit on their contracts, it is a remarka- 
ble fact, that all these expenses have fallen 
far short of the estimates made before- 
hand by the accountaut-gen. 

Extract of a letter from a Fitld^ffieer 
in India, dated Sid Jan. 1819. 

We cannot avail ourselves of the polity 
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cal and military information mingled in 
the letter, Without interposing a few 
comments, when the field-officer leaves 
his professional ground to repeat the dan- 
gerous-suggestions of speculative writers, 
and the bolder talk of random poiili- 
cfans ; or even incautiously to adopt the 
deliberate snares of unprincipled men, 
alienated from British interests by abscri- 
bing selfishness, and looking to pick up 
floating spoil ia the wreck of commerce. 

“ The Marquis o,f Hastings has, as you 
hare read, greatly extended our domini- 
ons. He has done so nominally ; in rea- 
lity he has only substituted a good for a 
vicious government. Dp you asi’ me what 
. benefit has resulted from Lord Hits tings 
government ? Aly answer is, that he has 
done no wrung, and that he has done 
much good. He has increased the securi- 
ty of our empire hy crushing its enemies, 
and by generally improving the system of 
government, especially over the conquered 
countries ; — [T.'.ix ritay pass sus. con. or 
at least, speaking for ourselves, toe net- 
the- offer any reception, nor entertain 
Any.] He has taken off the censorship of 
the press, and lias unlocked the public 
mind ; — [A dispassionate calculation of 
the consequences is a desideratum which 
teg shall not attempt to supply bp a hasty 
repfark.] He has checked the slave t rade 
lit N%aul, formerly the great mart for 
ibis Inhuman traffic ; he has established 
Seminaries for education, and public hos- 
pitals ; and he has treated the princes iu 
alliance with ns with complaisance and 
justice. He has, besides, 'improved the 
condition of our military establishment. 
The staff department has been re-organ • 
ized. interpreters have been added to 
the native corps, and the proceedings of 
courts-martial have hecuBtrictly scruti- 
nized and publicly commented on.— [f' ery 
good ’.] Tbe trade here has. wonderfully 
increased since the monopoly system has 
been broken in upon. — [Posterity will 
have neither to bless -nor curse his lord - 
ship for this change, however the weal or 
power of Britain may be ultimately af- 
fected by letting it take it* blind course.] 
There has beeu, in fact, an over-trading ; 
but this will give peoplj a taste for our 
manufactures, and eventually inert ase tbe 
trade. — [The position* of political econo- 
my nothing can touch or overturn ; as 
they were assumed prior to experience so 
they cannot be shaken by adverse conse- 
quences. The longer the blood, stagnates, 
the more it the heart refreshed after the 
fatigues of constantmotioa. The theory 
that is independent of practice is invinci- 
ble.] Tbe security with which merchan- 
dize may traverse the country is another 
circumstance bfjfily advantageous to tlie 


interests of commerce. Still, there exist 
the most dreadful drawbacks oirit, The 
principal of these are the remains of the 
monopoly ; the great difficulty of driving 
an inland commerce, owing to the high 


duties, and the restrictions put on peo- 
ple going up tbe country, or holding in- 
tercourse with the uatives, aud purs nicy 
their own interests in their own way 
[ Yes, their own interests in their own 
way; not the national interest in a na- 
tional way.] — Finally, the heavy prewure 
of taxation, which ( hecks the accumula- » 
, ttion of capital, and the improvement of 
agriculture and commerce. If ever aoidtd 
government shall be established 'in Indt*. 
the wealth of the country willdw 
quite, incalculable- At present vast/nwn 
of it are wholly uncultivated, and tiugtt f 
that are under, .culture recejfe uofte dit ree - 
benefits ef scientific husbandry [o/satfdif'A 
. grass seeds in order to plough 
the artificial system of “wwPf 

with the cost qfa perpetual <-ircie,o£*™fiu - 
erperiments.wilh new implements^ cMpfl 
maintain- itself, without a tax on LkCJp- 
bouring , manufacturing, and commit ip|§\ 
classes in the shape of a com- billy dj|MHI 
paid , not to the state, but to private it t 
viduals, whose debilities and buydstitT 
landholders and farmers , the effects 
such a forced aid increases. We rKpCSt! 


A time there Was, ere England ’• woe* h 


When every rood of ground maintain'd it* -maw.’* 


The lime lamented as past, by Goldsmith, 
in his Deserted Village, is but the dgfefibn 
of the port. Old Eitgiai.d ntmr-Sakb it, 
never saw the time when ten might he 
substituted far rood; but in Bengal every 
acre supports t It man, though the rude 
cultivator has to team the benefits of sci- 


entific husbandry.] 'ilia manufacturing 
interests have been equally neglected. A 
proof of it is, that cotton is sent home, 
worked hp, nnd then bronght back to : 
India, where, under all the drawback* 
qpon trade, it even stood the competition , 
of tlte market. A disagreeable circum- 
stance has lately taken plare in the 7th 
native cavalry. On the regiment being 
ordered to advance, they began to murmur. 
They complained that they had been 11 
years in the field; that during this period 
they bad never seeo tbeir families j that 
none of their household ceremonies bad 
or conld take place ; that now that tbeir 
families had quilted tbeir bouse*, and , 
when they were about to join them, they ; 
were deprived of tbe hope of seeing them ; 
that during their service two-thhtdsjnf 
them had perished by sickness or dbn 
sword, and the remainder were ready to 
sacrifice their lives nobly, but that they 
could not longer suffer a lingering exist- , 
ence. Gen. Doveton persuaded themtn 
remain faithful to their standard*,' (ted 
promised to represent their grievance * *0 
2 A 2 
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the favourable consideration of govern- Lieut.col. Lincoln Stanhope .” — {Bombay 
ment. He then seized the leaders: all Courier, Dec. 26.) 
were acquitted but one. 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 
Private and demi-Offieial , pub- 
lished in India. 


' -*• APPASAHIB. 

; , The campaign against the ex-Rajah, 
; Appah Sahib, has been again commenced 
| by Major Duncan, who has surprised a 
; Considerable body of Goauds and Arabs, 
; ««d dispersed them with great loss. The 
. resources of theex-Rajah are now greatly 
•ft diteinfshed both in men and money. The 
S -M** information leaves him with not 

, Wfcre than a few hundred rabble ( Ma - 

f, #r*t Courier, Feb. 23.) 


detract of a Letter from Col. Adams's 
. Camp, Bubye, 13 th Jan. 1819. 
i' Mqjor Duncan, who was detached at 
f -^Hahtf ciock this morning with the right 
»g of his battalion, has just returned,- 
Wetdy successful in having surprised 
Bay of Goauds and Pindarics that had 
Some time infested and laid waste se- 
s-tS®* v '^ a 8 e ' i * n t * le valley, killed a nutn- 
ber of them, and taken a large quantity of 
matchlocks, spears, tattoos, &c.dce. Many 
articles belonging to our sepoys, that had 
been recently plundered by those depre- 
dators, have been recovered.” 


MALWAN DISTRICT. 

A few of out readers in England may 
not deem it impertinent to mark the dis- 
tinction between the Subalj of Malwa and 
the Mai waq district ; the latter lies on the 
west coast of the peninsula, for the most 
part between the Concan and Canara, but 
may have some dependent places in each, 
so that it cannot be easily defined by lines 
on the map. 

.We learn by acconnts received last 
night from Malwan, that the fort of 
Newtee, after being completely invested 
by the force under Major-gen. Sir W. G. 
Keir, surrendered on the 4th inst., on 
condition of the garrison, consisting of 
300 men, being allowed to march out with 
their arms. The ordnance and store* 
had been again embarktd for the invest- 
meu t of Raree . — {Bombay Gas. Dee. 23.) 

We shall limit our extracts from the 
authority below toone short article, which 
wears internal marks of probability, aud 
wait patiently for the details. 

The fort of Rarec has capitulated. — [A . 
New York Paper, dated dune 25, citing 
the Bombay Courier of 27th Feb.) ■ 


CALCUTTA. 


MALWA. 

IHie following describes the affair in 
which Lieut. Stamper, adj. 2d bat. 7th, 
ft w «® wounded. (See Asiatic Journal, vol. 
, P- 78.) * 

7>ee, 15.— We marched 
gom Ahmedubad about nine in the eveu- 
Ijg of the 9tb, and reached this place 
abou t 20 miles) early next morning. We 
Im mediately attacked. The coolies were 
•|,ir some measure surprised, and lost, ac- 
•Sn:'? S to t,le ““outs of some, 200 in 
■Silled, wounded and missing. Oar loss was, 
^4 trooper, 3 horses, killed} 1 officer, 1 
- §*°®P er ' wou uded } 1 horse, missing. It 
f ” 1 ! * common village, but it has very 
fwy rarinc. in the rear and left faces, by 
*3? Ule S n ‘? ler part of the rogues es- 
g>”- Tne circumjacent villages are said 
•.» pe preparing to resist; the fellows 
yagve however received a lesson they will 
easily forget, and whether we shall 
W|rc i or not is as yet uncertain. They 
hake long been the dread of all the coun- 
try, and levied black moil in all dircc- 
° ur force '» 2 six-ponnders under 
•■Ideal. Forster, a squadron of tlie 2d car., 
JltKler Major Turner, about 500 of 2d 
7th under Capt. Bui ford, and 250 of riie 
8th under Lieut.col. Ldwaids ; the 
whole under tlie command of the lion. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS. 

January 30, 1819.— Maj. gen. Sir Dav. 
Ochterlouy, bart. G.C.B., to be resident 
at Delhi. 

Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts to be agent of 
the gov. gen. at Moorshedabad. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 1. — Mr. S. Salter to be collector 
of Purneah. 

Mr. Archibald Campbell, do. of Banda. 

Mr. E. R. Barnwell, do. of Midnapore. 

Mr. Thomas Brown, do. of government 
customs at Barelly. 

Mr. i). Scott, jun. to be collector of 
Mymensing. 

29M. — In consequence of the departure 
of the ton. C. M. Ricketts, who has 
embarked tor Europe on board H. C. ship 
Asteli, the hon.^jolm Adam, Esq. has 
taken his seat as a member of supreme 
council, in cbnformity with the orders of 
the hon. the court of directors. 

General Department. — W. B. Bayley, 
Esq. to be chief sec. to the government. 

C. T. Metcalf, Esq. to be sec, to the 
government in the secret aud political 
department. Also to be private sec. to 
the most noble the governor general. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Addressee to Mr. Bint.— Dee. 14.— The 
Bi itish residents of the city and province of 
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Dacca have offered to Mr. Bird, the sen. 
j udge of the provincial courtof thatdivisiou, 
a most honourable testimonial of the sense 
which they entertain of his public and 
private virtues. Mr. Bird is now the fa- 
ther of the Bengal civil service, of which 
lie has been an ornament more than fifty- 
two- years. On his quitting Dacca for 
Calcutta, to return to his native country, 
the banks of the river were crowded ny 
persons of every class, anxious to mani- 
fest their last tribute of respect to this 
excellent magistrate, who for twenty-four 
years had administered to them the best 
boon that Britain can bestow on her sub- 
jects, impartial justice. Two addresses 
had been presented to Mr. Bird- on his 
approaching departure ; one from, the 
British resident*, and one front the native 
inhabitants of the division; expressing 
sewtiipenfs of attachment, veueration, 
and regret, and breathing wishes of health 
and happiness. 
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Romantic rice.— The facts in the fol- 
lowing statement are' plain, though the 
allusion to the parties is mysterious. 

Some mouths ago a young lady, un- 
married, the daughter of a gentlemen ih 
a respectable situation of lift, and be- 
longing to ope of the learned profession* 
at this settlement, suddenly disappeared. 

On the evening of the day on which this 
took place, the young lady left several ,! 
letters, addressed to her mother and si*- 
ter, informing ■ them that site had. been. \ - 
long unhappy in her mind, and had 
length come to the resolution ofjwttiugp, 


Masoned Bail toMrs.Buller.SM. 16, 
a farewell party to Mrs. Buffer, on her 
approaching departure from Calcutta, was 
given’at the assembly-rooms in Tank- 
square. An elegant gothic staircase pre- 
pared the company, on tiieir entrance, 
for a perfect transmutation of their 
wonted scene of gaiety; and the ma- 
nagers, Messrs. Trower and Compton, 
habited as chamberlains, and Messrs. 
MacWhirter, MacGregor, Robert Saun- 
ders, Nathaniel Alexander, and William 
Princep, in the tasty dresses of the knights 
templar of old, received 600 guests. — 
Many, wearers of fancy dresses appeared 
without masques, on which principle a 
species of entertainment might be alto- 
gether conducted, to which the objections 
founded on the latent dangers of a mas- 
querade would not apply. Among the 
parties whose disguise to support a poe- 
tical pieture of character affected no con- 
cealment of the person, Mre. Bulier ap- 
peared at the head of a groupe as Titania, 
and her attendant elves Pease-blossom, 
Mustard-seed, Cobweb Moth, and Robin 
Good fellow, with Oberop aud Puck, in 
dresses particularly splendid and appro- 
priate. Duriug the interval which divided 
tiie hours devoted to the varied forms of 
the cheerful dance, an accident, that 
seemed to threaten unpleasant conse- 
quences disturbed the harmony of the 
supper tabie ; for Titania’s bower, by 
some accident, or, as some supposed, by 
the intervention of that wicked spirit 
Puck, caught fire. The exertions of one 
or two gentlemen, who jumped into the 
music gallery, and pulled dowp the light 
aud eombnstible work above it, soon 
extinguished the flames, though tiie floor 
bore sad marks of devastation aud rum. 
One or two gentlemen were a little burnt, 
but no serious accident occurred. 


11 — — - 

a period to her existence, and would 
carried this resolution into effect 1 
these letters could be perused. Ii 
diately on the absence of the young! 
being made known, a diligejW search M.. 
made for her, by her parents ; and, on* 
the persuasion that she had drowned 
self, the river was carefully dragged 
many places, but no veotigo-oftlW# 
could be discovered; Soon after, !* 
miiy of the young lady went into mflfel 
ing, on account of her supposed i , 
lieved death. A young gentleman, of|. 
legal profession, had been in the halfifei 
frequently visiting at the house of 
young lady’s father, aud between him 
her a great degree of familiarity and ‘M 
timacy had been long observed. On tgf 
ceiving intelligence of the disappeared^ 
of the lady, this gentleman affected aa* 
uncommon degree of grief, and was par- 
ticularly active in searching for the Sup- 
posed dead body. At the time, when the 
story of the young lady’s disappearance 
was first told, many people were incre- 
dulous as to its truth; and, notwith- 
standing the circumstance of the parents 
aud friends appearing in public in mourn- 
ing, still doubted the alleged fact. Sus- 
picion, so far from being allayed, became 
still stronger, that the lady was alive, 
and living with the legal gentleman, ww 
had displayed, and who continued still » 
affect, so deep a sorrow at her supposed 
fate; and, at length, a discovery was 
made that she was actually alive, sap- 
ported and visited by this gentleman wne 
had himself a wife living in Calcutta. Oa 
this discovery beiqg made, the father of 
the lady removed her to bis own house, 
and took steps for prosecuting her seducer. 
He, however, escaped the penalties of tad 
law, by leaving the country. 

We learn, from an angry correspon- 
dence whiclt has passed between dm 
editor of the Calcutta Journal and tit 
author of a letter with the signature «f 
An Englishman, first published m a se- 
parate pamphlet, aud then in the Asia&O 
Mirror, that the seducer, under the 
above circumstances of aggravated <Wie- 
quelicy, stands in the relation of *ao-in- 


% 
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law to the first legal character in India, vourite, running two miles. 
The Englishman, who has stepped for 
ward as the vindicator of 


the injured 
wife’s family, gives the statement above, 
which is a literal extract from his letter, 
as one of simple facts, to which he would 
restrain the reporters of news and the 
public belief. ' indeed, the representation 
gainst, which , he contends bears the 
**kn>p of a preposterous mind. 


[A t7G< 

- . Mr. Waiter’s 

Sir Lowrie beat Mr. Black’s Huger, a fine 
race, two miles in four minutes. 


% ll itacin tt Intelligence.— We have room 
more than to mention the names 
r. «if-Some»f the race-grounds, and the days 
iff meeting, to' convey some idea of the 
to whicli this description of sport- 
'Mfcff-S* pnrsned. 

J -.‘••■Oec. 7. — The first meeting at the Cal- 
entta course took place. Mr. Walter’s 
** Snirod > in beating Air. Streatfield’s 
‘ Trumpeter, went over the ground in 3 
* min. 33 see. 

ifMJee. 9, second day. — Mr. Walter’s 
P won against Mr. Treves’s Hetty, in 
WBU 31 and a second heat, in 3 m. 

f-‘. — . . 

Bee. 1 1 , third day.— Mr. Treves’s Re- 
wration beat Capt. 0’KeIly*s Blood 
Ihfal, in 3 in. 24s 


The Calcutta Monthly Journal laments 

i*if a (tnn’<1 Kris, t. . — .. , . i > 


#5 


_ — ,r*yru,ut/uutn nat laments 

■ftat a stand has not been constructed, for 
the accommodation of select spectators of 
the races. 

Calcutta February Meeting. Feb. 1, 
first day. — Mr. Walter’s Favourite, in a 
beautiful and well-con tested race, beat 
Capt: O'Kefly’s Adventures. Adventures 
led from the starting post in great style, 
rs- * n< * * te P t well a-bea<l until hear the hos- 
at which time Favourite crept up, 

* .*>», eahibited in his exertions a beautiful 
jn of Arab blood and spirit. When 
up to the winning post, he passed 

and finally won by about 

= Feb. 3, second day.— Sweepstakes of 
Sfgotd moburs each, for Arabs, give and 
weights ; three miles ; five snbscri- 

•' tea.- ■ 

'* _ st. lbs.oz. 

Streutfteld’s Trumpeter ..9 9 3 

Mr. Richard’s Antelope 8 8 12 

Sflr. Walter’s Favourite ...... 0 9 7 

TV* capital race, which excited tliegrcat- 
interest, won by' Trumpeter. The 
y 1 "*’ 'bree miles, was ran in 6 m. 
d*,s., a high specimen of speed in Arab 
horses. 

Barrackpore Meeting. — On the first 

• T vif th JaQ “ary, Mr. Walter’s Favonr- 
ife beat Af-.Oakeiey’s Adventure, three 
tvJtf’ , ia 6 m ’ 25 s ’ O’ 1 Ihe third dav, 
xjthjati. Adventure won against Fa- 


Capt. Hornllow. — The officers of H.M. 
59 th reg. have presented a handsome piece 

of plate to Capt. Hornblow, of the late 
transport Moira, as a token of .gratitude 
for his uniformly kind attention to both 
the officers and men embarked on board 
that vessel, and tor the comforts afforded 
to the troops on their passage hence to 
Ceylon, as well as on their return. 

Rum Gopnl Mullick's XaufrA, fei . 2 

“For several nights past, the Burra Ha- 
zar has been a scene of native Festivity, 
to celebrate the marriage of a son of Ram 
Gopal Mullick ; upon which occasion, it 
is stated, that a sum amoumiug to seven 
lacs of rupees has been expended. 'I he 
whole of the entrances to the line of shops 
in the street, leading from the water-side 
towards tile Qhitpore road, tyere brjlliautly 
lighted np with coloured lamps over silvn 
and gilt paper, forming porticos, amt 
across the street were arches illuminated 
in a similar manner, with rooms ovet 
the archway, wherein were figures almost 
as large as life, constantly “ turning the 
giddy maze.’’ The whole had a grand 
effect, and the extent of the range of 
lights and the general appearance of the 
scene reminded ns, for a short time, 
somewhat more of Vauxhall than any 
thing we have noticed in this country’; 
hut a closer acquaintance with the exhi- 
bition displayed the edntrast between the 
illuminated arches, porticos, colonnades, 
and orchestras, and the native dealers 
behind them, retailing out their rice, 
gram, and dbol. 'Die inferior of the 
house of the Baboo was very splendidly 
lighted np and decorated in a grand and 
oriental style. In the galleries were 
wire-dancers and pasteboard spectators, 
dressed a CEnrupeenne, to whom the visi- 
tors were not necessarily admitted ; hut 
for those who could find enjoyment in the 
native nautch and music below, there was 
ample provisions.” 

The Weather. — Juanpore, Jan. 17. 

“ 'Fite two last Bights have been colder 
than I ever remember at this place. Two 
gtmiiahs of water, standing at the door, 
were completely frozen over. This morn-1 
ing, at 20 minutes after sunrise, Farett- 
heit’s thermometer stood at 33“ under 
the shade of a mmdee hedge. Suspecting 
•hat evaporation from the earth might 
have had some effect, 1 removed the-fiier- 
raoineter into the garden, when it rose to 
34°. It again settled, however, at 33“ 
for five minutes, after which it rose gra- 
dually and stood at noon in the house at 
58“. All the pulse crops are destroyed in 
this quarter, and the lettuce?, beans, and 
other garden vegetables, which were co- 
veted with hoar frost, have also suffered. 
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! imagine that the whole of the indigo, 
which was sown last year, must hare pe- 
rished. Though we hare had no rain, as 
usual, this Christmas, the grain crops are 
considered safe.” 

Calcutta, Feb. 1.— The following is a 
summary of accounts from the upper pro- 
vinces. ’ Letters from Purneah, dated the 
24tli nit., state, that the weather has 
been rematkahly cold iu that neighbour- 
hood ; and that for several morningq' the 
ground was covered with a hoar frost. A 
letter, just received from Sbeergatty, on 
the road to Benares, mentions the ruin of 
ail the crops in. that district. On fhe 
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17th, IBth, and 19th, the, thermometer 
•was at 28° a little before daybreak, and 
ice a quarter ttf an inch thick was, found 
onekefy pooh At the date of the letter, 
vkaler ^spirted by night hi earthern ves- 
found sufficiently frozen in the 
morning' to supply ice for the table. The 
Jtyols in the neighbourhood calculate on 
tlie loss of one-fourtli of their crops! 
The temperature in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta lias become much warmer during 
the last two or three days ; aud the wea- 
therwlse expect rain. Such a change is 
particularly desirable, for vegetation is 
much in want of refreshment. 

Attempted Robbery.— Jan. 27. — A few 
evenings since, as a gentleman was return- 
ing home in a buggy along the Cossitollah 
with his family, who followed him in bis 
carriage, he was stopped by some Euro- 
peans, one of whom seized hold of his 
horse, while another presented a pistol to 
his breast, demanding his money or his 
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life. The gentleman was about to give tip 
his watch, when the carriage came up, 
and the party within observing what was 
passing, called out to the chokeda**, 
which alarmed the robbers, who ran away 
without makipg auy further attempt, , 
CommerciqUliseellanies. — None of fhe 
new crop of cotton has yet come to mar- 
ket, and prices are nominally the same. i 
The accounts from England, and the high t 
prices at which the natives abovehold this 
article, have hitherto kept the usual pur- 
chasers out of the market, and a const,;: 
derable reduction on ihepivsejit ' 
must be submitted to, before any 
extensive is done in it in. the- Co 
mat ket. As eottou forms so iinpovttw^ 
item ia tbecargoesof jeRsets.from hew* 
the demand for other articles is iikcM 
remain limited, till a redaction in itaiPps 
mk es ptare.— ( Madron Courier, Fehut^ 
Indigo is ranch inquired after, j 
market is getting bare of all de*c 
of it ; it fully maintains its quota! 

Piece Goo*.— Some description# 
these have been inquired after durisw 
week, front the quantity in the bsaap 8 
limited ; there being no importations* 
the interior at present, in ctmseque^ 
an interruption in the navigation ,! 
Matabanga; we cannot, buweven^ 
any alteration in prices. • '«j 

Ginger . — Considerable P<WCM»1SC1 
been made in this lately, and P# #8*1, 
advanced. * ■* 

Rice maintains its quotation*- . 

o .AatmiiM in fair nmupM 


■J-'tC 


nice maiuiaius : 

Sugar continues in BMP” 

looking af.-—{CalcnttaJoaris*la fSthco-i 


Statement of the principal Biports from Calcutta, front M* toffy ja***Tf- 
, V Other. . Tmwnl 


Cotton, hales of 300 lbs. 
Sugar, bazar maunds 
Indigo, factory maunds 
Saltpetre, fy. manads 
Ginger, bazar mauuds 


Great _ 
Britain. 

Foreign 

Europe. 

Aa^nciv 

S’ * « 

44«5 

<1228 

100 

19829 

11390 

.9315 

13151 

2628 

652 

5925 

.... - 

1170 

3355 

1052 

2734 


Tbid. 

“TbV 5894 

10042 50576 

16 16447 

1900 8995 

2355 9496 


TOM»f 

£0 Or. 

789 

185ii 

5434 

297 

347 -13 


Statement of Shipping in the River Hoog- 
ly, the IK Feb. 1819. 

Vault. Tost. 

Hon. Company’s ships j 818 

Free Traders 24 11174 

Country ships, employed .... 29 105 lo 

Country ships for sale, or want- 

ing freight 32 13015 

American vessels 

French vessels • Jobe 

Spanish vessels — ~~Z 

Portuguese vessels 6 14 '3 

Danish vessels. — 

Arab vessels — - “ 


CBpe 29th Oct.— Passengers : thehob.P. 
C. Sinclair, Mr. D. White, cadet*r0r. 
Herklots, Mrs. Osborn, and three childrru. 


ici sv»st». - ----- 

Caledonia, A. Wales, from London loot 
June, and Mauritius 15tb Nov. — Passen- 
gers : Mrs. Davis, Mr. C. Moran, indig* 
planter, Mr. H. Browne, cadet, Mrt^, 1 ' 
Galway. '1 "Z H 


Total 104 41920 


saifPiKC iNTEt-t-itreuce, 

Arrivale.—Jea. 12 .-Brilliant, B-Fenn, 
from bondon, 23d July, Madeira, and 


. BIRTHS. 

Jan. 6— At Kishnaghnr, the to 

D'Courcy, Esq. of a son 8, at 

ta, the lady of H. Tyler, Esq- of llIK 
....Same day, at Calcutta, the lady m 
Capt. J. N. Jackson, of a son. _ ■, -r 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1.— Mr. J. B. Rondeau, to MB#' 
Eliz. Anaing. ... 12, at the house of »».<& 
Halhed, Esq. *t Muttra, Lieut. J. Charter , 
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quar. mas. 2d bat. 2d N.I., to Miss F. A. 
Halhed, fourth daughter of J. Halhed, Esq. 
of Yuttly House, in the county of South- 
ampton 15, at Calcutta, Mr. C. F.gan, 

to Miss Fombelle. ... 16, at Calcutta, Mr. 
Dale to Miss Mary Boutcber. . . . Same day, 
at Dinapore, Capt. W. S. Beatson, 1st cav., 
to Miss E. Humfrays, daughter of the late 

. Lieut, col. Humfrays AtCalcntta,D. C. 

Smyth, Esq. Civil Service, to Miss Anne 
Sherwood, daughter of Lieut.col. Sher- 
, wood, artillery. ... 27, at Calcutta, Mr. J. 
f. Sandy s to Miss Mary Robiuett. 

DEATHS. 


p Oct. 17. — In camp at Sanouda, Major 

Midwinter, commanding the 2d bat. 1st 

!?.l .\ov. 18, at Calpce, Lieut, and 

j#j. Watkius, 1st bat. 1st N.1 21, at 

^jlleutta, the lady of Arch. Trotter. Esq. 

“*#il Service Dec. 7, at Saugor, Lieut. 

Ming, 2d bat. 1st N.1 10, at Kish- 

ghur, the infant son of R. D’Courcy, 
«... 11, at Calcutta, Mr. P. Mercado, 
I- 26. . . . Jan. 13, at. Garden Reach, 
SL-gen. Hugh Stafford, col. 1st Bengal 
d 66. . .. Same day,’ in her 26th 
the lady of Capt. Ross, country ser- 


3 V MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

vyi J. B. Travers, Esq. third judge of the 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for 
the northern division. 

Mr. J. D. Cleig, head assist, to the 
collector and magistrate of Cuddapah. 

Mr. A. E. Angelo, assist, to the collec- 
tor of Madras. 

Mr. B. Harrison, register to the pro- 
vincial court for the centre division. 

Mr. D. Ban Herman, register of the 
Ziljah court at Masnlipatam. 

Mr. K. Sherson, post mast.gen. 

H. Spottiswoode, collector and 
■ of the northern division of Arcot. 
y*; P. R. Cazalet, collector and magist. 
at Ganjain. 

■Mr. R. H. Clive, assist, to the sec. to 
government in the military department. 

Mr. R.Clark, assis. to the suh-treasnrer. 


Lieut. A. Rankin, 25th N.I., to resume 
the duties of adj. to 1st batt. 

Cornet J. Logan, 6th N.C., to be adj. 
vice Woolf. 

Lieut (brev. capt.) R. Jeffries of the 
same regt. to act as quart. mast, during 
the absence of Lieut. Russell. 

Cadet Smith, Eusign. 

Mr. P. M'Millan admitted- assist, snrg. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Feb. 4. — The first of the public assem- 
blies took place at the Pantheon-rooms, 
and was well and fashionably attended. 
The dancing was kept up with great 
gaiti de cceur until a late hour in the 
morning. 

19M — His Exc. rear-admiral Sir R. 
King landed from H.M S. Minden, under 
the usnal honours, and was escorted by a 
party of the body-guard to the govern- 
ment gardens. Lady King did not land 
on account of ill health. The Minden has 
sailed again for Triscomalie, and after- 
wards will proceed with the admiral to 
Bombay. 

224. — Was sworn in coroner, Patrick 
Clegboin, Esq. barrister at law, appointed 
in the room of John Carruthers, Esq. 
gone to England. 

Nagpore Races .— First Day, Dec. 7. 
— Capt. Wells’s Jimmy was the winner of 
the maiden plate against three competi- 
tors ; going over the distance, two miles, 
in 4‘ 22 '. 

Capt. J. Bayley’s Lancaster won the 
rajah’s cup, beating three ; completed the 
second heat in 4' 16§". 

Third Day, Dec. 11. — A hnnter’s 
plate, value 500 rupees, entrance 100 
rnpevs, one 3-mile heat, carrying" 11 
stone with two leaps, via. a hedge four 
feet high, and a ditch eight feet broad. 

Lt. Weir’s, c. a. h. Tom O’Shartter 1 h. 
Capt. Sandys*s, c. a. b. Odds Bobbs diet. 

Both horses came even to the leaps, 
and took the ditch, but Odds Bobbs shyed 
at the hedge, and came down with his 
rider. 


MILITAKT APPOINTMENTS. 

.* Jan. 13. — Lieut. L. Dinwiddle, 17tl 
- N. I., to he quart, mast, of brig, in tin 
Ceded Districts, vice Swanston. 

Assist.swg. R, Anderson to the civi 
department at Guntpoor, and to affort 
occasional medical aid to the garrisoi 
Of Condapilly. 

Engineers . — Senior Eus. J. Purton ti 
Slwlieut. from 22d Dec. 1818, vice Nat tes 
debased. 

Lh*ut J. Purton to be superintendin] 
,~j((itieer in the centre divis. of the army 
•WiSe Mackin tosh. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Feb. 23. — Moira, Horn flow, from Cal- 
cutta, 4th, and Bimlipatam 14th inst. — 
Passengers, for England: Mrs. Simons, 
Mrs. Maddock, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Schnell, 
and Miss Simons ; Col. Simons, Col. Iin- 
lack, Maj, Perkins, 29th N.I., Maj. 
Creighton, H.M- 59th regt., Chpt. J. M. 
Black, 29th N.I., Capt. Jones, 24th 

L. D., Capt P. Stirling, 15th N.I., 
and Lieut. Kemp! and, 8th N.C.— Chil- 
dren : Misses Louisa Schnell, L. Davies, 

M. Davies, E. Lane, M. McHarg, H. Mad- 
dock, H. G. Smelt, J. Creighton, and H. 
Creighton : Masters i. Patch, W. Smelt, 
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P. Smelt, W.D. OcBme, 0. R. Ochme, J. 
Schnell, J. Parker, G. Harley, aud H. 
Harley. — For Madras : Maj. and Mrs. 
Gard and family, Mrs. Jobson, Miss Cath- 
cart, Maj. S. McDonald, Maj. Cadell, and 
Lient. Chadwick. — The Moira intends to 
continne her voyage on the 28th instant. 

Arrivals. — Jan. 30. — Edward Strettel, 
Balston, from Manilla, 14th Dec., Malac- 
ca and Penang, 16th Jan.— Passengers : 
Capt. N. Birsay, Mr. M. Satur, Mr. G. J. 
Usunian, Mr. A. Harambig, Mr. DeLusa, 
Mr. G. Gregory, and Mr. Simon... Feb. 
2. — Lady Campbell, Capt. F. Marquis, 
from Calcutta 23d of Jan — Passengers : 
Lieut. Willin, 21st drag., Lieuts. Parlby 
aud Davies, 22d drag., Lient. Jeffries, 
17th foot, and Mr. W. Goad.. . . 6th. — 
Venus, Black, from Coringa 2d Feb. — 
Passengers: Mrs. Eaton and family, 
Capt. Eaton, Capt. Charles Pylen, R. N. 
Mr. R. Reid, do., Mr. J. H. Dance, and 
Master Benj. Diik Z....7M. — Hyperion, 
Galloway, from Calcutta 22d, and Masu- 
lipatam 31st Jan. — Passengers: Mrs. 
Dennis, Mrs. Leftus, Mrs. Murray, Miss 
Leftus, Miss .Murray, Dr. Pernigu, Capt. 
Kilpatrick and children, and Mr. Loftus. 

* Departures . — Feb. 9. — H. C. ship Lord 
Keith, Capt. J. Freeman, for England. . . . 
Ship General Palmer, VV. Pears, for 
England .... Passengers by Lord Keith ; 
Lady Floyer, Mrs. Catharine Andrew, 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Smith, J.W.Lewis, 
Esq. civil service; H. Dickenson, Esq. 
ditto ; Lient. John Metcalfe, 1st B. 4th 
reg. N. I. ; Cornet C. M. Dighton, H. M. 
24th L. D. ; Lient. James Treswell, 1st. 
bat. 10th reg.N. 1.; Capt. J. R. Ardagh, 
1st. bat. 14th reg. ; Brev. capt. J. Harris, 
of the C.It. N. I. ; Lieut. Daly, H.M. 53d 
reg.; Mr. W. Bent, free mariner; Capt. 

G. Weltden, late commander of the ship 
Lady Castiereagh, and Capt. Walter 
Young, late commander of the ship 
Wanstead; Misses, Rosa Btaeke, M.A. 
Yates, Jane Andrew, Isabella Andrew, 
E.S. Roberts, A. M. Smith, LouisaSmith, 
Harriet Smith, and T. Pritchard.— Mas- 
ters, Alex. Andrew, Henry Andrew, 
Geo. H. S. Yates, F. Parry, G. H. G. Ro- 
berts, C. W. Hawking H. W. Hawkins, 
W. G. Pritchard, C. E. Pritchard, and 
J. D. Vernon.— Per Gen. Palmer.— Mrs. 
Gourtayne' ; the Rev. Dr. B.a!l, chaplain ; 
Capt, Taylor, Royal Nary ; "Lieut. Walsh, 

H. M. 34th reg.; Lieut. Reedy, ditto; 
LieulfPetry, H.M. 89tb reg.; Lieut. Cour- 
taynlJH.M. 69th reg. and Lieut.Fenii, do. 

/id. 17. — H. C. ship, Gcueral Hewitt, 
Capt. Cameron, for England, is to touch 
at Colombo. Passengers, A. Roswell, 
and John Carrutbers, Esq. ; Mrs, Carn- 
et on; G. F. Travers, Esq. senior mer- 
chant; Lieut’, col. A. Mackintosh, 6th 
reg. N. I.; Capt. W. James, 2d bat. 
2d N. I. ; Mr. Alex. Harper, late 
purser of the Kent; Mr. W. Taylor; 
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and Mr. Robert Sheridan ;. . . . Misses, 

E. Wright, C. Wight/ M. Came- 
ron, M. Failowfield, G. Thacker, M. 
Thacker, C. Catharine Matilda Smyth, 
Caroline Maria Smyth, L. A. M. Bailiie, 
and L.M. Bailiie.. . Masters, G.H. Bailiie, 

J. Thacker, P. Fair, W. A. Palmer, J. 
Wight, and J. A. Cameron.. . 17. The 
Barretto, Junior, Captain Hudson, last 
from China, for Calcutta: Passengers, 

S. T. Goad, Esq. proceeding to Bengal as 
Puisne Judge of the Sadder Dewanny ana 
ftizamut Adawluts, at that presidency. •? 

BIRTHS. ' 4 

Dec. 25.— At Cannanore, the lady «£., ' f 
Capt. J. Lambe, 17th, of a son.. . . . Jamb? , •’ 
21, at Arnee, near Arcot, the lady of* | 
William Chatfield, Esq. Brevt capt. a 

L.C.,of a daughter Feb. 1, at Canntif!' V 

note, the lady of Lieut. Higginbotham, ■ 

69th, of a son 2, at Quilon, rite ladrnjlv; 

J.Hay, esq., of ason. ... II, at WalliuAnb^v 
the fatly of Capt. Titos. Mossc, H. If /**'*■ 
royal Scots, of a daughter.. . ..Same day,'*;., 
the lady of T. Macleod, Esq., of a son an® * 

heir 17, Mrs. Sherman, of a son... f 

18, of a son, the lady of the Hon. 81|^% 
George Cooper, one of the puisne jttdRggSfHl 
of the supteme court. 

MARRIAGES. J jj E 

Feb. 1. — At Negapatam, Cipt. Ja tsfffi 
Smith, eommandiug at that station, to 

Miss C. E. Saalfelt 4th, at Si. Mary’s 

Church, Mr. Archer Achilles Hill » 

Miss Ann Smith. . ..8, at New Town Ctt#- 
dalorc, Mr. Daniel D. Voz to Miss Eliza 
Glaser 15, A.E. Angelo, Esq.rivil ser- 

vice, to Mary Theodora, only daughter of 
Lewis do Fries, Esq.. •• 17, at St. Mary’s 
church, Capt. A. A. Ogg, country service, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of William Gor- 
don, Esq., formerly of the civil service of 
this presidency. . .. 18, at the cathedral at 
St Thorne,-. John de Fries, jun. Esq. to 
MissEuIalie du Prat. ... At Uuilon, Lieut. 

A.S. H.Aplin, H. M. 89th reg., youngest 
son of the late Admiral Aplin, to Miss L. 

C. Nixon, daughter of Maj. Nixon, 
of the artillery.. 

DEATH. 

Jan. 20.— At the Presidency, the in- 
fant son of Mr.Pogose Kutchick.. ..25, at 
Bangalore, on his way to Bellary, Wile 
liam Simpson, Esq. last surviving part- 
ner of the late firm of Mess. Hunter, . 
Hay, and Co. of Madras. ...26, Col, An- 3. 
drew M'Caliy, of this establishment, 
after an honourable aud faithful course of 
service in India of upwards of forty years. 

.... 30, at Trichinopoly, after an illness of 
a few days, Capt. Win. Portbury, H. M. 

53d. . . . Feb. 3, at Trichinopoly, Win. Fre- 
deric, infaut son of Lient. col. C. Man- 

deville 6.atVepery,Benj. Heync, Esq. 

Surgeon, 21st. N. 1., employed in the civil 
department. 

Vol.VIII. 2 B 
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BOMBAY. 

Political . — Official. 

Jan. 8 — The right hon. the governor 
in council received yesterday from his 
exc. Lieut, gen. Sir M.Nightingall, K.C.B. 
his resignation of his seat in council, 
and of the office of commander in chief 
of the army of this presidency, on his re- 
turn to England. 

’ “ The governor in eouncH has to express 
the high sense he entertains of the cor- 
dial and zealous co-operation received 
from H. E. as a member of the govern- 
ment, and the able resistance derived 
from H. E. as commander in chief, during 
! ft period of extraordinary emergency, 

; which called for the most judicious ap- 
"plication of the military resources of this 
, ^ presidency, and can best be appreciated 
i hy the uniform success with which the 
'% '^.limited means at our disposal have been 
' ' ftttended, constituting the best eulogium 
5 to the judgment and skill with which those 
S vI resources were applied.” 

K Warren, esq. appointed by the hon. 
”>h£ Court of Directors to be a provisional 
“ittember of this government, has this day 
•alien the oaths and his seat in the coun- 
-8l of Bombay, as fonrtii member, under 
fc ... the usual salute from the garrison. 


Civil, APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan. 9.— W. Newnham to be acting 
chief secretary to the government. 

J. Bruce Sirnsou to be acting secretary 
.to government in the public, revenue, and 
judicial departments, tkc. 

B. Toriu to be acting clerk to the 
court of petty sessions. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 8. — Lieut, gen. Sir M. Nightingall, 
K. C. B., having resigned the command of 
the army of this presidency and returned 
to Europe, Maj. gen. J. Bail lie, as senior 
officer in employ, to be commanding offi- 
cer of the forces under this presidency. 

. Maj. scd. Bailie will take his seat as 
president of the military board. 

Lieut, col. and brev. col. J. Griffith to 
the command of the hat. of artillery and 
to a seat at the military board. 


mauling the ship Aurora, dated Columbo 
5th Jan., after thanking tiie latter for his 
kindness and hospitality which rendered 
the passage from Bengal as agreeable to 
the officers and men as it could be made, 
to the great attention to the comforts, 
and respect to the prejudices of the men, 
shewn by Capt. Earl, his ship’s officers 
and crew. Col. Garner attributes that hap- 
py reconciliation to shipboard evinced by 
the men of his corps on the present occa- 
sion, an effect on the native soldier in India 
so desirable in a political point of view. 
Capt. Earl’s aostver, dated Bombay, 3d. 
Feb. applauds the good conduct of the 
men during the passage. 

Challenge to a Magistrate. — Nov. 6, 
Capt. Adams and Lieut. D’Arcy of H. M’s. 
17th drag, (having been found guilty of 
sending a challenge to Mr. Norris, in his 
official capacity as magistrate of Kaira) 
were brought up to receive sentence. The 
court sentenced them to eleven months 
imprisonment in Bombay gaol. The re- 
corder animadverted on their conduct, in 
having had recourse to the commander-in- 
chief, even in the last stagg of their de- 
fence, almost it might he said in defiance 
of the civil authorities, who only could 
have attended to tile prayer of their pe- 
tition. This pre-eminence of the civil 
power over the militaiy is one of the fair- 
est Boweis of our constitution, and ought 
to he cherished and guarded by every 
soldier, with the utmost jealousy, for it is 
to this tiibonal he may come to seek re- 
dress for aoy flagrant act of m iitaiy 
power exercised over him. 

Spasmodic Cholera . — The epidemic still 
continues its ravages at Bombay, and has 
extended itself along the whole of the 
Malabar coast. At Aleppe it was very 
destructive, at the date of onr last ac- 
counts. — ( Madras Courier , Feb. 9. ) 

Bombay Races.— First day, Feb. 1 . — • 
Mr. Dapooree won a enp value 100 gnins., 
given by Mr. Remington for maiden Arab 
horses, carryiog 9st. : the heats two miles. 
Seven horses started ; Mr. Crawford’s 
Hotspur, and Capt. Moriison’s Clan Al- 
piue, contested Doth heats closely with 
Dapooree. Time if the 1st. heat, 4 min. 
13 sec. 


1 Second day, Feb. 4. — The Bombay sub- 

local and provincial. scription plate of £ 100, with 100 rs.each 

Jut. 7 . — His Exc. Lieut, gen. Sir Miles for all Arab- horses, weight forage, By- 
Nightingail, K. C. B.. and his lady, era- .cullah standard, heats two miles, 
harked on board the H.C’s. cruiser Teign- Capt. Litchfield’s g. a. h. Guzzeiht, 

mouth for Suez. aged, 2t 1 

Jan. 8.— Maj. gen. Sir W. Grant Kier, Mr. Warden’s g. a. h. Dapooree", 

K, M. T , embarked for Malwan, under - age.!, 122 

the salute due to his rank. M. De Vitre’s g. a. h. Hyaena, 

Feb. 4. — H. M. ship Bacchus, Capt. aged, 3 3(tr. 

Larkin, has brought four lacs of dollars Good sport was generally expected this 
on account ot the hon. Company. day, from the horses having all run be- 

Capt. Percy .—A letter addressed by fore, though never together, and seldom 
-Lieut. col. J. Garner, commanding the 2d. has there been a prettier race, all three 
Ceylon vol. bat. to Capt. Percy Earl, com- starting at a flapping rate, Dapooree. and 
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G u /./nut ahead and nearly abreast. 
Hyaena for the first mile and a half from 
two to three lengths on their quarter, 
when he made a push, and came tip in 
good style. He could not, however, head 
them, and from the last turn in, the con- 
test between the leading horses was most 
elegant, Dapooree win nine by about a neck. 
Time 4 min. 16 sec. 2d. heat.— They all 
again started at their former pace, passing 
the booth nearly together. Towards the 
end of the 1st mile Hytena began to fall 
otf, having had too little traiuing; while 
Dapooree and Guzzerat kept close together 
and pushing for the turn in, Guzzerat in 
the inside, and winning by above a couple 
of lengths. Time 4 min. 1 2 sec. 3d. heat. 
— Tlyarna drawn — Dapte.ier and Guzzerat 
started a< beinre. ...rl tan the last mile 
lauoh in the style of tine second heat ; 
G.iz/crn! w 'lining .i'h.ii: :'ic same dis- 
tance. Time 4 min. 24 sec. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

In the case of the Castle Forbes, which 
arrived Nov. 29, we have just heard of 
an instauce of obstruction in the passage 
out, of which one similar has scarcely 
occurred since the time of Dumpier j she 
was three weeks in one parallel of lati- 
tude, to the north of the equator, in the 
Atlantic ocean. 

Arrivals, Feb. 4. — H. M. sloop Bac- 
chus, Capt. Parkin, from Bengal, 6th Jan. 
—Passenger, Capt. Nixon, mil, sec. to 
the rt. hum the Governor. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 19. — At Poonab, the lady of Capt. 
Morse, 1st. bat. 7th reg., of a daughter. 
.... 20, the lady of John Elphinston, Esq. 
of a son.. '..24, the lady of Capt. Lewis, 
Poonaii auxiliary horse, of a daughter. . . . 
Feb. 1 , the lady of the Rev. Robert Baynes, 
of a daughter. ... 7, the lady of Sir R. D. 
Faria, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 28. — At St. Thomas’s church, 
Lieut. Dsnald Mitchel, European Regi- 
ment, to Mrs. Elizabeth Donaldson 

29, at St. Thomas's Church, Capt. Charles 
Keys, Bombay Mariues, to Mrs. Ann 

Fogerty Feb. 1, at St. Thomas’s 

Church, Ben. Phillips, Esq., second mem- 
ber of the medical board, to Miss Har- 
riett Draper 9, at St. Thomas’s 

Church, Lieut. William Macdonald, Bom- 
bay marine, to Miss Mary Ann Ringrose. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 2.— In the field at Rutlanm, Meer 
Kehmauloodien Hussian Khan Bebander, 
commanding the Guicawar troops in Mal- 
wa, serving with General Sir John Mal- 
colm’s division. This eminent Sirdar has 
transacted many important affairs under 
the notice of the British government. As 
Envoy from the Guicawar Raja, he con- 
ducted the uegociatious terminating inth* 


present alliance with that prince ; and he 
displayed distinguished gallantry in the 
field dining the operations at Kurree, m 
1812. For the responsible command, in 
the exercise of which he died, he had 
been selected by his lute highness Fntteh 
Sing Guicawar, on account of Ms profes- 
sional ability and the confidence reposed 
in liis devotion to the views of the allied 
powers. Meer Kehmauloodien was brought 
up at an early age under the friendly oh- . 
serration of the late Sir Charles Ware 
Malet, baronet, at that period resident if 
at Poona ; and profiting by the example - 
of that excellent chart cter, he had chc- / 
rished the habits, feelings and sentiment* f 
of a polished gentleman, and bjendrd 
them with the dignified reserve, which in ; 
India peculiarly attaches to Sirdar* of > 
rank and family. Mild and tinobtrtuj)ire | 
in his manners, a sincere and con*C8*& ; 
friend, and relenting in his reseiitirtentsta 
T hese eminent qualities were embeUittM^il 
by every attribute of a genuine soldn*- 
His owu government lament the Mis of 
an able servant; the British authority# 
remember him with respect as the its. 
norabie agent of an ally. All classes at' 
Baroda are seen with external mark** 
mourning. ’ 

20. — The infant son of John Elpbie- 

ston. Esq 28, Capt. Moore Scott* 's 

H.M. 67th. ... 29, at Dapoorie, Mrs. Ca- \ 

rolitie Lodwick Feb. I, Col. Geo. 

Liewellin, 11th N.I., a zealous and deserv- 
ing officer 3, Mrs. Donelly, wife of 

Capt. Donelly Same day, the infant 

son of Mr. Geo. Macdonald,' engineer 

department 5, MasterCbristian And- 

ing. 


CEYLON. 

REVOLT IN KANDY. 

Official— published in Ceylon. 
[Abstract G. 0 .] — Head Quarters Kan- 
dy, 22d Nov. — The commander of the 
forces being on the eve of returning to 
the seat of government at Colombo, now 
that active operations bare ceased in the 
Kandyan provinces, cannot withdraw 
from a scene in which for a period of 12 
months his own anxious endeavours, anil 
the unceasing exertions of the army at 
large, have been directed to effect the for- 
tunate conclusion by which their effort* 
have been rewarded, without addressing 
to them in general orders the reiterated 
assurance of the admiration with which 
he shall ever continue to view their gal- 
lant and indefatigable conduct, throughout , 
the late arduous struggle, and distinguish- 
ing by name those officers who, from the 
responsibly situations they held, have 
become eo titled to this mark of public ap. 
probation. In addition to those spoken of 
in the general orders of the 10th iostaotv 
— [Sec Asiatic Journal, vol. viii, p. 91.} 

To Licnt-col. Gother, C. B., 83d reg. 
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who has commanded iu the province of 
Saffragam since the month of December 
last, the highest praise and warmest 
thanks are due, for the able and officer- 
like manner in which the duties commit- 
ted to his charge in that district have been 
conducted by him, under circumstances of 
constant difficulty, when the torrent of 
rebellion was at its most alarming height, 
and threatening that valuable province 
with revolution, required the prompt dis- 
play of those qualities successfully to stem 
it, which had already distinguished that 
gallant officer in various quarters of the 
world. 

In speaking of the province of Saffra- 
, gam, the commander of the forces cannot 
/ be unmindful of the valuable services of 
• Henry Wright, Esq. in his capacity of 
Agent of government, which were always 
f directed with advantage to the public in- 
terest. 

To Lieut-col. Kelly, 33d reg., whose 
jT* pH ry Ices have so frequently been brought 
£* notice, the Lieut.gen. ha* again to 
> l ^gcat the obligations he is under, for his 
exertions from the commence- 
*Kof the rebellion, and the successful 
•charge of various important com- 
, Jfauds. for which he was selected in dis- 
tricts where insurrection raged most 
fiercely. The efficient services of Lieut. 
Sweeting, royal artillery, dep. assist, qr. 
juast.gen., attached to the Lieut.col.,' as 
well as of Lieut. Irwin of the 83d regt. 
recently in command of a detachment in 
Dombera and Lagulla, are deserving of 
particular mention. 

. Tlie general order also conveys public 
thanks to Lieutxol. Hook, 19th reg., 
whose talents as-an officer placed him at 
an early period of the rebellion in the 
most difficult scenes that occurred 
throughout the arduous contest — to Maj. 
Hext, CJB.,83d reg., who has commanded 
)n Doombora and Harispattoo, since the 
fint breaking out of insurrection in those 
provinces, for the able and effectual man- 
ner in which he has conducted the opera- 
tions of the troops in those most refrac- 
tory districts of the Kandyan country — 
to Capt. Ritchie, 73d reg., who has 
commanded in the district of Wellasse 
since the month of May, exposed to 
difficulties of the mast trying nature, 
arising from an alarming and extensive 
sickness, which raged with the most 
fatal consequences to the troops under his 
command, during a period of four months, 
and which would have warranted Capt. 
Ritchie at any time its withdrawing the 
post of Kattabowa ; - bat that officer’s 
laind, superior to all selfish considera- 
tion, resolved, notwithstanding the daily 
nsvock which disease was inditing, both 
Among officers and men, to keep his 
fironad iu well to maintain the impor- 
tant line, of communication with the Bat- 


ticaloa district, as to protect and preserve 
in steady loyalty the Moorish inhabitants 
of Wellasse, who had throughout the re- 
bellion displayed a zealous attachment to 
the British government, and that officer's 
attention to the interests of this class of 
faithful subjects has contributed to exalt 
the British character in the eyes of the 
Kandyan people, equally with any event 
in the history of this campaign — to assist, 
surg. Hoatson, 1st Ceylon regt. who 
alone had the charge of the accumulated 
numbers assailed by fatal sickness, with 
which the post of Kattabowa was unhap- 
pily visited. The laborious and unceasing 
exercise of his professional talents, a dis- 
tinguished example of fortitude in the 
cause of humanity, entitles Mr. Hoatson 
to the general applause of the army. 

The commander of the forces has also 
to bear public testimony of the gallantry, 
zeal, and intelligence, manifested on se- 
veral occasions by Licnt.col. Geddes of 
the 83d, and Major Bayiy of the 2d Cey- 
lon regiment. 

Abstract G. 0. — Head-quarters, Co- 
lombo, 7th Jail. 1819.— The commander 
of the forces has the painful task of an- 
nouncing to the army the death of Major 
Coaneof the 73d regt., which melancholy 
event took place at Kandy on the 5th inst. 
after the best hopes had been entertained 
of his recovery. 

The Lieut.gen. has in so many instances 
extolled the bravery, intelligence and spirit 
of enterprise of this accomplished officer, 
who in an eminent degree possessed all 
the best qualities of a soldier, that there 
have been ample manifestations of the 
high opinion which the commander of the 
forces entertained of him. The Lieut, 
gen. condoles with bis brother officers on 
a dispensation of Providence which be 
knows will afflict them all ; remembering 
from intimate knowledge Major Coane’s 
distinguished merit, while they are de- 
prived of his animating example and of 
his society, in the prime of his life. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Address to the Governor. — Dec. 1. The 
Rev. Mr. Palm, J. G. Krickenbeck, Esq. 
V. W. Vanderstraaten, Esq. D. C. Fretz, 
Esq. and J. H. Reckermao, Esq. being 
deputed to wait on bis Exc. the Governor 
to present an address from the European 
inhabitants and burghers of Colombo, on 
bis Exc.’s return to the seat of govern- 
ment, were received at the king’s-honse 
for that purpose, his Exc. being attended 
by the principal civil and military officers 
of government. Mr. Fretz read the ad- 
dress. Both the address and the go- 
vernor’s answer contain historical pas- 
sages. 

Abstract of the Address. 

Honourable Sir : We beg your Excel- 
lency will allow ns to express our sincere 
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congratulations on the present occasion of 
your Excellency's arrival in health from 
the interior, and the consolatory and 
heartfelt satisfaction with which we see 
your Excelleucy has accomplished its tran- 
quillity, as essential to the happiness of its 
infatuated and deluded inhabitants, as ma- 
material to the prosperity of the maritime 
provinces, in consolidation of their mu- 
tual interests. 

Your Excellency's invariable determi- 
nation, during your government on this 
island, to protect individuals from every 
act wearing the smallest colour of outrage 
and tyranny, and to guide the reins of 
power by the distinct rules of justice and 
moderation alone, are indubitable marks 
of your Excellency's internal benevolence. 

When a rebellion, tbe depth and or- 
ganization of which were at first conceived 
to be shallow and ill-concerted, was ori- 
ginally brought into action, your Excel- 
lency, actuated by feelings not unnatural 
to great and generous minds, has the 
credit of having employed, even until the 
greatest progressive height of insurrec- 
tion, the most mild and conciliatory mea- 
sures to restore tranquillity and peace. 

But when retributive justice demons- 
trated that hostilities had become un- 
avoidable with the insurgents, and the 
ultimate necessity of unsheathing the 
sword was manifest, the enemy were made 
to know that the resources and Intel- 
ligence of the British nation were as ex- 
tensive as the moderation of the person- 
age that commanded them, and your Ex- 
cellency has redeemed the pledge given to 
the Kandyan chiefs in an early stage of 
the disturbances, at the celebration of 
new year’s day, when your Excellency de- 
clared you had the power in your hands 
to crush the rebellion, and that you would 
crush it. 

At the time that the enemy had, by the 
peculiar natural advantages of the coun- 
try, assumed a higher tone, and the scene 
had become apparently alarmiug, we have 
had tbe satisfaction to see that limited as 
the number was of troops under your Ex- 
cellency’s command, not one of tbe ma- 
ritime provinces were, as had been the 
case in tbe former war, ever once attack- 
ed or disturbed. The fairest proof of 
the good order and tranquillity which pre- 
vailed is, that the martial law enforced in 
our provinces during the former war, was 
not considered necessary to be proclaimed 
or exercised in them. 

During the midst of every difficulty in 
the interior, public business was carried 
ou with talent and energy ; a number of 
legislative acts have been framed for the 
improvement of the old provinces, and no 
individual throughout the island had any 
reason to complain that one single state- 
ment of his grievance to your Excellency 
was left unanswered. 


When we reflect how imperfectly the 
two European uatious for three centuries 
before had been acquainted with the to- 
pography of the interior of Ceylon, we 
cannot hut admire the very superior In- 
telligence, intrepidity and perseverance 
of the army under your Exc’s. command, 
which has scoured every mountain and 
forest in search of the rebels who have 
hitherto looked upon their native forests 
and caverns as mysterious, and itnpeue- 
trable to the European. 

We do ere long expect that the ma- 
ritime provinces will derive the source UK 
support and prosperity which a direct Mil 
uninterrupted communication with the 
’inhabitants of a fertile and lnxuriantUk 
terior country must inevitably afford. 

Abstract of the Governor's Animate 
The Kandyan insurrection was excited td . 
no other cause whatever than the WfS., s 
bulent ambition of a few dtsmnteuled 
chiefs, and kept alive by their pernhlMf^ ■„ 
influence over the people, whom b'ftjjb 
habit of implicit obedience had rendered 
entirely subservient to their will. H ) L 
Kandyan people never bad the slighted! 
ground of complaint, and what is wttf ■’ 
remarkable, as there is seldom wantWr 
some specious plea to support the cause-in 
rebellion, they never brought a swift? 
charge ot accusation against the British * 
government. 

For the speedy termination of hos- 
tilities and suppression of all disturbance, 
i am indebted, through Providence, to tlie 
courage, energy, and pet severance of the 
brave troops under my command. It is 
true that the unwarlike enemy with whom 
they had to contend did not give them an 
opportunity of displaying their prowess in 
the field of battle, but when all the for- 
midable obstasles of nature which they 
had to encounter, all the labours, pri- 
vations, and afflictions from climate and 
disease which they endured, arc taken 
into consideration, they may fairly claim 
an equal share of reputation with tlielr 
gallant brethren who have been extending 
their country’s renow u in any part of tbp 


world. 

Since this happy restoration of tran- 
quillity I have been occupied with unceasiug 
anxiety in at ranging 'uch a plan of future 
government as may prevent the recur- 
rence of similar misfortunes. A few of 
tbe rebel leaders, who have been most 
forward iu pluoging their countrymen 
into misery and ruin, have been punished 
with death, a few more will be removed 
from tbe some of tbeir guilty machi- 
nations. These examples, it is to be 
hoped, will deter others from imitating 
their vain and profligate ambition. Tbeet 
people exhibit every appearance of satis- 
faction and content at the restoration of 
quiet and order under the auspices Ot 
British supremacy ; and great pain* have 
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been taken, iu compiling tlie rules for the 
future government of the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, to provide for the maintenance 
and exercise of that supremacy and of 
legitimate authority, to cut off the sources 
of oppression and corruption, and to give 
security and pro ection to every class of 
inhabitants. These measures have been 
concerted with much thought and deli- 
beration, after an experience of some 
years has given a dear insight into the 
laws, customs, aud dispositions of ilie 
Kandyan people ; aud if, under the 
blessing of Providence, they are success- 
ful, your hopes and my anxious wishes 
for the future tranquillity of the interior, 
and the essential improvement of the ma-' 
' rrtime provinces from a ftee intercourse 
;; with a fertile country, will be realized in 
'fK permanent consolidation of their mutual 
• fttterests and in the general prosperity of 
the whole island of Ceylon. 

■ . Spasmodic Cholera. — Jan. 20. — We re- 
jjret to say that disease, which has been 
; pronounced by the medical officers of this 
j, settlement to be the spasmodic cholera, 
v within the last ten days appeared 
tgst the inhabitants of the Pettali of 
„robo, and attacked four men of H.M. 
? "'»dreg. It proved fatal in the greater 
trriwmber of natives attacked by it, and car- 
jfitd ©IT two of the four of the 83d reg. 

Cinnamon Investment . — Colombo, Fell. 
4. — H. C. ships Warren Hastings and 
Asia, destined to receive the Cinnamou 
Investment of the present season, an- 
chored in the roads. They will, pro- 
bably, not be detained longer than three 
days. A small portion of the investment 
» to be delivered at Point de Galles. 


SUMATRA. 

Original Correspondence. 

E.rlract of a letter dated Bencoolen, Aug. 

19, 1816. 

From what lias already come to our 
knowledge respecting the nature and re- 
sources of this valuable island, we have 
good reason to hope that iu a few years 
it will rival Java. 

Almost immediately after the lion. Sir 
Stamtord Raffles assumed the government, 
he abolished slavery altogether, aud re- 
lieved the inhabitants from all forced cul- 
tivation and deliveries of every descrip- 
tion ; aud after making these and otlier 
arrangements at Fort Marlborough, pro- 
ceeded to visit iu person the several out- 
atations to the southward. In the Pas- 
aummah country he entered into treaties 
with the chiefs, aud induced them to al- 
low Tacciuation, which they had hitherto 
most violently opposed. This country 
' bad never before been visited by any Euro- 
pean, the natives having been considered 


as a lawless turbulent race; jet the. re- 
ception which Sir Stamford Raffles met 
with was most gracious, and his kind 
manner, as well as that of Lad) Raffles, 
who accompanied him, seemed to attach 
tue&e people to them in the strongest way 
possible. Sir Stamford having earned his 
benevolent views into effect to the south- 
waid, determined to proceed without de- 
lay to the north, for the purpose of visit- 
ing Padaug aud Minangcabow, of which 
so much had been said, without any Eu- 
ropean ever attempting to approach it ; 
and although the greatest difficulties pre- 
sented themselves, in opposition to the 
journey, yet nothing was sufficient to damp 
the ardour of such a mind as his. He 
left Padaug four days alter his arrival on 
this expedition, accompanied by Lady Raf- 
fles, Dr. Horsfield, Mr. Salmon, and seve- 
ral other gentlemen, and after a most fa- 
tiguing and laborious journey of six dajs, 
the greater part of which was performed 
on fool*, they reached this ancient Hindoo 
capital. Here Sir Stamford entered into 
a treaty with the Sultaun, having previ- 
ously formed alliances with the chieftains 
of the Tega-bla$ country. This amicable 
arrangement gives to the East-lndia Com- 
pany the command of one of the richest 
and finest countries east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto unknown to any Eu- 
ropean nation, producing gold aud iron in 
the greatest abundauce, and rich in the 
choicest minerals, the country in the high- 
est state of cultivation, and the population 
bearing an equal proportion with auy part 
on the island of Java. 

The very extraordinary proceedings of 
the Dutch commissioner at Palembang 
towards the British agent, deputed by this 
government to that place on the invita- 
tion of the reigning Sultaun, will uo doubt 
give rise to some unpleasant discussions 
betweeu the two nations iu Europe; and 
as it would take up considerable time to 
enter into the merits of the case, it will 
be sufficient perhaps here to observe, that 
the Sultaun (on whose invitation the Bri- 
tish agent was deputed) was created an 
independent sovereign by the British na- 
tion, and his independence guaranteed, in 
consideration of his ceding the island of 
Banca to the British government in Java. 
It therefore becomes a question of the fipt 
importance, to know upon what grounds 
the Dutch attempt to interfere with Pa- 
lembang, and whether their having done 
so, to the extent we have now to complain 
of, does not altogether invalidate their 
claims to Bauca. The territories of Pa- 
lembang and Bencoolen join, and it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to check the 
interferent’e of the Dutch, iu a country to 
which they cannot have the shadow of a 

* Some of the difficulties which the par tv had 
to surmount have been described invol. 
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claim. Measures hare been already adopt- 
ed to establish an influence at Acheen. 

By the adoption of the plans proposed 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, of extending our 
government to the interior of this rich 
and highly cultivated island, it may be 
confidently expected, that within a short 
period this hitherto unprofitable esta- 
blishment will become valuable and ad- 
vantageous to the British nation. 

BP.NCOol.EN. 

Eang di per Tuhan Suruasa. — On the 
evening of the 12th of Aug., the anni- 
versary of the Priuce Regent's birth-nay, 
the lieut. governor gave a splendid enter- 
tainment, at which were assembled all the 
civil and military servants at the station, 
the officers from the ships in the roads, 
ami all the respectable European inhabit- 
ants of the place, together with Eang di 
per Tuhan Suruasa, one of the princes of 
Miuangcabow, who had accompanied Sir 
Stamford and Lady Raffles on their return 
from that place, with the several native 
chieftains m the vicinity of Fort Marti 
borough. 

AC [IREN. 

It is now near forty years that this fine 
country has been the prey of intestine 
broils, fomented on all occasions, we have 
reason to believe by the Cbulias, and Arabs 
who reside amongst them. The re-esta- 
blishing of order in tin's distracted country 
Is however we think not far distant. Whe- 
ther we view it with the eyes of a poli- 
tician or a philosopher, the call is impel i- 
ous, and we do not hesitate to say, that 
the acquisition of Acheen wou'd soon be 
one of the brightest gems of our Indian 
empire, and the only ooe that can repay 
us for the loss of Java . — ( Calc. Journal, 
Jan. 27. J 

At Penang two expeditions were pre- 
jraring, one of which is destined to form 
a British settlement at Acheen ; the des- 
tination of the other is not known. .Sir 
Stamford Raffles was to accompany the 
former expedition. (Madras Cour. Ecb. 9 J 


MALACCA. 

Terah. — The Dutch lately sent a vessel 
and some troops to take Perah in the 
Straits of Malacca, but the queeu of Que- 
dah had previously taken possession of 
it, and the Dutch not finding themselves 
strong enough to attack it returned to Ma- 
lacca.— (Madras Courier, Feb. 'J J 


JAVA. 

We have extracted from Dutch papers 
published at Java, two specimens of tbe 
representations which they give of occur- 
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rences in the Eastern Islands, for compa- 
rison with those which reach us front Bri- 
tish stations there. 

The Britisli colours do not wave at Pa- 
lembang, and there are no British troops 
at that place. Though endeavours have 
been made by some unauthorised persons, 
to impede the Netherlands’ authority 
there, the judicious measures of the coni- , 
luissioner there, Mr. Muutiiighe, have I A 
very soon put an end to this perversity. >5 

There is however, at this moment] in - 
one of these places, in the Bay of S imang- j* 
ka, a British post, established by the fieyr . 
Rallies; hut this violation of lilt* Nether- J" 
lands’ territory is an act of his own, and 3., 
cannot he looked upon by the British gu- i 
vernment in any other way than ivt.a -f 
painful evil. That government will etc- a 
tainiy not suffer a subordinate functionary 
of such an insignificant place ag BeocopM 
to commit such irregularities,* in 
territory of a friendly power, bat wljt yife 
tlier certainly da what the suprem* 
vernment of the Netherlands’ India, 1 ti» 
done with one of their subordinate UaifbT% 
tionaries, who at Timor violated the Ffojse 
tuguese territory. — [Hatucian Cour'etu * 
Oct. 24.) ..’’j'v, 

Batavia, Jan. 20. — On the 16th 
their excellencies the commissioueiaqjjp^f 
neral issued a proclamation, fixing tipi Jj. 
rules and regulations according to whidh 
the government of our East-Imlia posses- 
sions is to be carried on. The supreme 
authority is exercised in tbe name, of the 
king, by the governor-general, assisted by 
four counsellors, who, with the governor- 
general, form the supreme government of 
the Indies. The same proclamation regu- 
lates every thing relative to the adminis- 
tration of j ustice, the internal government, 
and the finances. In the general regula- 
tions there are provisions for the protec- 
tion of the natives. The navigation and 
trade with the Dutch indies (except the 
Moluccas) is free and open to all nations 
with whom the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands is at peace. The trade with Japan 
is carried on solely for the account of the 
country. The supreme government were 
solemnly installed on the 16th inst., in the 
palace of the government. By a procla- 
mation of the 15th, the commissioners- 
geiieral have excused tbe Javanese from 
the payment of ail arrears due for tile rent 
of laud for the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, 
being persuaded that the arrears for 1818 
will be punctually paid. 

Published in London. ; 

Extract of a letter of the 1st of Oct., 
from the agent for Lloyd's, at Batavia : — 

•The original word is “Geweldenwen,’’ which 
literally signifies tyranny, robbery, A.. 
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hare already bsen made on the South East 
toast of Africa, where the finest wheat 
is produced with little labour, namely, 
gUgoa Bay, St. Catherine's Bay, and the 
pew settlement ou the Kuysna, a con- 
siderable river, which is navigable for 
large* vessels to the northward. 

' ‘It ip said to be the intention of govern - 
pieut to convey all the future settlers at 
the Cape of Good Hope colony to Algoa 
Bay, on the south-east coast of Africa, 
about 520 miles from Cape Town. These 
settlers are to be located in the province, 
called by the Dutch “ Zunre Veldt 
and situated between (he Sunday and 
the Great Fish Rivers. Mails run be- 
tween Cape Town aud Algoa Bay j they 
leave both places every week. Each 
»aeh is at present nine days on the road, 
going a distance of about 600 miles. It 
{a easy to foresee how soon these roads 
and conveyances will be improved, when 
"fcmass of our intelligent and industrious 
countrymen shall be settled in this coun- 
try, so favoured by nature in soil and 
Climate. A gentleman in an official situa- 
tion, whose habits of life and general 
knowledge, obtained by travel in every 
part of the word, well qualify him to 
further this laudable project of providing 
for our surplus labouring population, is 
zeilously co-operating with government, 
tty submitting plans and collecting infor- 
mation, iu order to accelerate its execu- 
tion. 

The merchants interested in the Cape 
trade intend, we understand, to make an 
application to government respecting the 
corn laws, to put the corn from the Cape 
of Good Hope on the same footing as 
grain from the British North Americau 
colonies. 

(Official Circular.) 

Downing-street, London, 1819. 

1 have to acquaint you, iu reply to your 
letter of the — that the follow- 

ing are the conditions under which it is 
proposed to give encouragement to emigra- 
tion to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The sufferings to which many indivi- 
duals hare been exposed, who have emi- 
grated to his Majesty’s foreign posses- 
sions, unconnected and unprovided with 
any capital, or even the means of sup- 
port, hsviug been very afflicting to them- 
selves, and equally burdensome to the 
colonies to which they have proceeded, 
the government have determined to con- 
fine the application of the money recently 
voted by address in the House of Com- 


mons, to those persons w ho, possession 
the means, will engage to carry out, at 
the least, ten able-bodied individuals 
above 18 years of age, with or without 
families, tire government always reser- 
ving to itself the right of selecting from 
the several offers made to them these 
which may prove, upon examination, to 
be most eligible. 

iu order to give some security to the 
government, that the persons undertaking 
to make these establishments have the 
means of doing so, every person engaging 
to take out theabovementioned number of 
persons or families, shall deposit at the 
rate of £10 (to be repaid as hereinafter 
mentioned) for every family so taken uut, 
provided that tlie family does not consist 
of more than one man, one woman, and 
two children under 14 years of age. All 
children above the number of two will be 
to be paid for, in addition to the deposit 
aborementioned, in the proportion of £.> 
for every two children under 14 years of 
age, and £5 for every person between the 
ages of 14 and 18. 

In consideration of this deposit, a pas- 
sage shall be provided, at the expense of 
government, for the settlers, who shall 
also be victualled from the time of their 
embarkation until the time of their 
landing in the colony. 

A grant of land, under the conditions 
hereafter specified, shall be made to him 
at the rate of 100 acres for every such 
person or family whom be so takes out ; 
one-third of the sum advanced to govern- 
ment ou the outset shall be repaid on 
landing, when the victualling at the ex- 
pense of government shall cease. A fur- 
ther proportion of one-tbird shall be re- 
paid, as soon as it shall be certified to the 
governor of tire colony that the settlers, 
under the direction of the person takiug 
them out, are actually located upon the 
laud assigned to them, and the remainder 
at the expiration of three months from 
the date of their location. 

If aDy parishes in which there may be 
a redundancy of population shall unite iu 
selecting an intelligent individual to pro- 
ceed to the Cape, with settlers under his 
direction, not less in number and of the 
description abovetnentioned , and shall ad- 
vance money In the proportion above men- 
tioned, the government will grant land to 
such an individual at the rate of 100 acres 
for every head of a family, leaving the 
parish at liberty to make such conditions 
with the individual, or the settlers, as may 
be calculated to prevent the parish be- 
coming again chargeable with the main- 
tenance of such settlers, in the event of 
their return to this country. 

But no offers of this kind will be ac- 
cepted, unless it shall be clear that the 
persons proposing to become settlers shall 
have distinctly given their consent, and 
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the head of each family is not infirm or 
incapable of work. 

It is further proposed, that in any case 
in which ope hundred families proceed to- 
gether, and apply for leave to carry out 
with them a minister of their own per- 
suasion, government will, upon their be- 
ing actually located, assign a salary to the 
minister whom they may have selected to 
accompany them, if he shall he approved 
by the Secr.etaiy of State. 

The lands will be granted at a quit rent 
to be fixed, which tent, however, will be 
remitted for the first 10 years ; and at the 
expiration of three years (during which 
,tb,e party and a number of families, in 
the proportion of I for every 100 acres, 
must have resided on the estate), the land 
shall be measured at the expense of go- 
vernment, and the holder shall obtain, 
without fee, his title thereto, on a per- 
petuat quit rent, not exceeding in any case 
£.1 sterling for every 100 acres ; subject, 
however, to this clause beyond the usual 
reservations,* that the land shall become 
forfeited to government, in case the party 
shall abandon the estate, or not bring it 
into cultivation within a given number of 
years. — I am, your most obedient humble 
servant. Sic. Sic. 

P.S. Iu order to ensure the arrival of 
the settlers at the Cape at the beginning 
of tbe planting season, the transports wilt 
not leave this country until the mouth of 
November. 

IRRUPTION OF THE CAFFRES. 

Cope Town, April 17. — Information 
has just reached us, that a detachment of 
troops that had been sent to act against 
the Cadres, strengthened by the junction 
of au armed body of the inhabitants, had 
succeeded in driving them hack, and had 
compelled them to cross the river. The 
corn districts were in a great measure 
cleared of the savages, and the country 
people were returning to their homes, 
where they considered themselves secure 
from any further attacks, at least for some 
time to come. 

LOCAL A«0 PROVINCIAL. 

Precautions against Scarcity . — April 
3. — The fears of an alarming scarcity, iu 
consequence of the late ravages of the 
Cadres iu the corn districts, have been 
averted by the active and judicious mea- 
sures of the governor, iu co-operation 
with the provident regulations of the 
Burgher Senate. To guant against this 
danger, so complete a provision has been 
mqde, that unless unforeseen calamity 
frustrate the present favourable prospects, 
the stock of wheat and rice tit for bread 


* Tfce usual reservation* are tbe right of tbe 
crown to mines of precious stones, of gold and 
silver, and to nuke such roads a* may be neces- 
sary fm tbe convenience of tbe colony. 


already in store, together with the quan- 
tity to be imported before the end of the 
yearj tvill be fully sufficient for the supply 
of the inhabitants, as well as of the mili- 
tary in garrison. 

Climate. — By the meteorological diary 
at Cape Town, the mean temperature fur 
the month of March was 72. 


ST. HELENA. 

As many conspiring representations 
have found their way to publie notice, 
through the channel of the daily press, 
intended to impeach the climate of St. 
Helena of insalubrity, it is material to 
collect evidence ou the subject fiom per- 
sons of local experience, candour, judg- 
ment, and credit. 

Tbe following is an extract of a letter to 
the Editor of the Courier, signed A. A. 
Harvey, Surgeon, Rath. , ? 

“ In tlte year 1809, the Alexander, ’} 

East Indiaman (of which ship 1 was sun- 
geon) was at Bombay. On our leaving, ,j 
titat harbour for England, we hadtep, A, 

patients sent on board by order of that. ’ 

Government, as incurable, all in a moat; | 

pitiable state, with diseased liters, ac-, > 

companied with dysentery, tkc. They, . *; 

were amongst the worst cases of the long, 
list of liver complaints, some with ab- 
scesses, others the most vitiated secretion*, 
of bile, some torpor, others with schir- 
rosity of the liver and dropsical swel- 
lings of the legs, and the whole abdo- 
minal viscera diseased ; indeed, when 
they were firsy put on board and under 
my care, I could have fancied tlietn 
gi.osta, or arty thing else but hnmatr 
beings. The thermometer was then 80 
in the shade; however 1 summoned my- 
best eflbrts to Veep life in them, and I. 
am happy to say was so far successful 
(daring a tedious voyage and a rough 
tossing off the Cape), till we arrived at 
St. Helena, where we had not been more, 
than four days, when I found a most won- 
derful change for the better, and in le*», 
than fourteen days they became conva- 
lescent ; many of my ship's crew who. 
were likewise sick, enjoyed equal benefit 
from the healthy air of St, Helena. Du- 
ring my stay in India, my own liver be- 
came greatly affected from the increased 
heat Vfi ich too often acts on the cousti- 
tution of Europeans ; and from my reco- 
very there, 1 have every reason to say, 
that among the islands Providence, haa 
blessed with a fine salubrious benign. aie 
St. Helena stands with tbe fiat.” 


TAUBUU 

The country of Afghanistan is agitated 
by three disturbing fortes, of which tbe 
hist, both as to its weight and tbt time 

2 C 2 
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of impulse, was the invading Seikh army 
under Runjeet Seikh. The next convul- 
sive movement arose from the perfidious 
conduct of the Afghan prince Kamiran, 
in contriving and effecting the assassina- 
tion of his father’s vizier, though he 
supports the external demonstration of 
intending to support his father’s autho- 
rity. The maze of complicated hostility 
received a third involution from the efforts 
made by Shah Shovja to regain Ins king- 
dom, by leading ivhat forces he could 
raise in the country, which had so long 
given him an asylum across the Chenaub 
and Indus. The account of the actions 
between the Seikh and Caubul armies is 
a perplexing series of victories and re- 
verses. 

Actions with the Seikhs . — It appears by 
the Ukhbar of Lahore, that on the 24th 
of November last the Afghans came up 
unexpectedly, and having crossed a river, 
they, inarched towards the army, with a 
deter m inn tion to cross the second river 
after making au assault upon Surdar Ba- 
baudnr, commanding the advanced guard 
of Runjeet Singh. Hereupon a party 
under Bhoja was ordered to go and ob- 
serve the Afghans on their approach ; ac 
cordingly he erased the river Sindh, 
where he met with a body of the Afghan 
horse, which were dispatched by Feeroz 
Khan Kbutnk. A skirmish immediately 
ensued which lasted for about an hour ; 
but the force commanded by Bhola Singh 
being very inferior to their enemies, he 
thought fit to retire. A few persons only 
belonging to his force were wounded. 

On the next day, 23th Nov., when the 
troops of Surdar Bahadur had arrived on 
the other side of the Sindh, about mid- 
day, the Afghans came tipou them, and 
cocrttnued a confuted fight with them un- 
til midnight, although the troops were 
superior in numbers and force to those of 
the Afghans. Oil receiving this intelli- 
gence, a » enforcement, consisting of four 
battalions w ith irregular horse, were im- 
mediately dispatched by Surdar Bahadur, 
and every preparation was made for his 
own troops to inarch. 

On the 26th, the whole of Surdar Ba- 
haudur’s force, with a train of artillery, 
jcrossed the river and joined them, upon 
which the Afghans fled. Immediately af- 
terwards, the troops crossed the second 
river and came up with a hotly of Af- 
ghans. commanded by Feeroz Khan Khu- 
tuk, who also retired from that position 
to the other side of the third rirer. Sur- 
darBahaudtir overtook them, and continued 
a running fight for about ten hours. At 
midnight the Afghans turned and attack- 
ed the army of Surdar Bahaudur. The en- 
gagement was very obstinately sustained. 


and a number of Sikhs were killed and 
wounded. • 

On the 27th, at about three o’clock r 
P.M., Surdar Bah audur attacked the Af- 
ghan* and killed one of their chiefs, when 
they fled towards Jahangert*guiu, with the 
Io*s of many of their men and a consider- 
able property. Surdar Bah audur continued 
however to pursue them, and having ar- 
rived at a Gurree near Juhangccrgurii, 
which was then in possesrion of Feeroz 
Khan, bt* sent word to the killedar to sur- 
render the fort. 

On the 20th, the killedar abandoned the 
Gurree, and Surdar Bahaudur entered it 
without the least opposition. Discharges 
of cannon from the conquering parly an- 
nounced this victory. Surdar Bahaudur 
then advanced five coss on the other side 
of the Sindh, and expressed his determi- 
nation to continue the pursuit after es- 
tablishing garrisons in all the forts taken 
from Feeroz Khan. 

After the battle, Runjeet Singh pushed 
on and got possession of Peishawur ; but 
finding that the Patans had got into his 
rear and sent off some small parties, he 
began to be afraid for his own safety, and 
fell back again to the Attok. Runjeet 
Singh had put a Patan overnor in Pei- 
shawur, and wrote to Prince Kerairan that 
he had come there to punbh certain 
people, but that the governor he had put 
in Peishawur was to consider himsWf 
under his goverumeut. — {Calcutta paper, 
Jan. 6.) 

Runjeet Sing has not, we belieie, 
made any further attempt to the north- 
ward. His invasion of Peshawur was 
as disastrous and sanguinary, as it was 
sudden and unexpected. The Afghans, 
when they recovered from the panic 
into which they were there thrown, at- 
tacked and pursued the retreating Sikhs 
with the utmost fury . — {Madras Courier , 
Feb. 16.) 

Assassination of Futtih Khan.— In- 
formation from Caubul of a late date, 
communicates an account of the perpe- 
tration of a most diabolical act of atrocity. 
The Prince Kumraun, sou of Shah Mah- 
moud, appeals to have invited Futtih 
Khan, his father’s vizier, to a meeting, 
under promises of friendship, and as soon 
as he had gor him in his power, arrested 
him, together with several of his officers, 
who were treacherously put to death. 
He then deprived the captive vizier of 
sight and of light. Immediately after 
torturing the minister and burning out 
his eyes, Kamraun’s cruelty was glutted 
with his death — (Calcutta Government 
Gazette, Oct. 8 and Nop. 21.) 

Enterprize of Shah Shooja. — Shah 
Shooja left Loodeana, and is proceeding 
towards Caubul, in the hopes of being 
enabled to re-asrend the throne, said to 
have become vacant by the death of his 
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brother Maliraood. He is accompanied 
by a very slender retinue. From the 
amiable character of this prince, recorded 
in Mr. Elphinstoue’s excellent work, we 
wish him success, bat owing to the tur- 
bulent character of M ah mood's sons, 
now governing of provinces, it is to he 
expected that the country will he thrown 
into great agitation, before any one of the 
candidates is settled on the throne. Shall 
Shooja did not proceed direct to Caubul, 
but is taking a circuitous course. From 
Loodeana he went south west, and ac- 
counts have been received that he has ar- 
rived at Buhawul pore. The chief of that 
province, Buhawul Khan, is said to have 
received him with great kindness and 
hospitality. Some years ago, when Shah 
Shooja was on the throne Buhawul 
Khan was subject to the Caubul govern- 
ment. The Khan of Bahawulpore warm- 
ly espoused the cause of that unfortunate 
prince, and placed under his command a 
respectable forte, which a short time ago 
ciorsed the Cheoaub and Indus. Near 
Dera Ghauzee, Shah Shooja was opposed 
•hy the troops of Prince Kainran, his 
nephew. These, after a smavt engage- 
ment, he dispersed. We have not heard 
that any of the Aflghan tiibes have yet 
flocked to his standard. — [Calcutta, Gov. 
Gaz. f Xov. 21 and Dec. 17.) 

General Review. — The irruption of 
Runjeet Sing and the renewed efforts of 
Shah Shoojab to regain his kingdom, are 
to be attributed to the state of things pro- 
duced by the treacherous putting to death 
of Fnttih Khan by the Prince Kainran. 
-Considerable commotion still exists in the 
Caubul dominions. Runjeet Sing was 
driven from Peishawur by the brothers 
and followers of Futtih Khan, and they 
still hold possession of that city in de- 
fiance and contempt of the royal autho- 
rity. If, therefore, this party succeeds in 
uniting with that of .Shah Shooja, now, 
u is supposed, marching along the banks 
of the Indus, the cause of Mali mood 
may receive a formidable shock. Mean- 
time,, however, the Prince Kamran, the 
present governor of Kandahar and heir- 
apparent, is not likely to he an idle spec- 
tator of the contest. His alarm about 
the succession, a short time ago, possibly 
stimulated him to remove his enemy, 
Futtih Khan, from the counsels of his 
father, and deprive the old vizier of life. 
— ! Calcutta God. Gaz . Ao®. 21.) 

The possession of Cashraeer ap nears 
to have again excited the ambition of 
ftaujeet Sing, and it is said that he has 
aetrt a considerable force in the direction 
of that delightful province; The Atfgban 
goveruor of Cashmeer is the brother of 
Futtih Khan, recently put to death by 
•the Prince Kamran, and it is possible 
that this atrocious proceeding, coupled 
with the demise of Mabmood £hah, may 


induce him to throw off his allegiance to 
the throne of Caubul. In that case, the 
designs of Runjeet Sing may have some 
chance of ?nece>s. Shah Shooja must 
have proceeded through the Punjab in 
his way to Caubul, but whether with the 
concunence and support of Runjeet Sing 
or not, there is no information. The 
long residence of the former on the 
frontier at Loodeana, may have enabled 
him privately to coucei t measures with the 
Sikh sovereign tor the future accom- 
plishment of his views ; but native com- 
binations in paiticular are seldom very 
durable, excepting when strongly cement- 
ed by interest. — [Madras Con., Dec. 22.) 


PERSIA, 

PGU77CAL. 

Relations tci'h Russia.— Our letfCJ* 
from Persia extend to the end of J m* 
lb 1 8. The Russian embassy has left Per- 
sia without having effected any material 
object in the contemplation of the Empe- 
ror. It is rumouted that Gen. JermaloiT 
refused to touch upon any question con- 
nected with the restoration of territory. 
The Persian court sustained in the confe- 
rences a high and dignified rone, and find- 
ing that the Russians would not listen to 
the topics they were anxious to discuss, 
his Majesty referred the ambassador for 
a final arrangement to his sou Abbas Mir- 
za, prince of Azerbaijan. 'This is sup- 
posed to have been intended as a courteous 
mode of dismissal, aud this priuce, who 
from the froutier situation of his terri- 
tory, aud his coutiuual squabbles with the 
Russians, was fully prepaied to second the 
views of his- ro>al father, very soou got 
relieved from tluir unpleasant visitor. On 
the first entrance of the ambassador into 
Tabreez, Abbas Mirra had betrayed strong 
marks of dissatisfaction to his illustrious 
guest, in consequence of which, the dis- 
cussions between them on the plains ot 
Sooltaniah were not of the most cordial 
description. 

it was generally understood at Bushire, 
that Gen. Jertnaloff on his return to Ta- 
breez hud demanded the restoration uj” all 
Russian prisoners and deserters, and in 
answer to this demand the prince had de- 
clared that no subject of Russia should be 
constrained to stay in Persia, and that ail 
who wished to return to their native coun- 
try were at full liberty to do w». Not one 
ot the Russians however would avail him- 
self of the opportunity, but preferred the 
Persian service, and this circumstance, *utd 
the prince's reply, appear to have expedited 
the departure of the embassy from a coun- 
try which it had entered with the uurftt 
sanguine expectations of success 

From these occurrences and transac- 
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tions it may be inferred that Persia begins 
to feel the danger of admitting further en- 
croachments on the north-west frontier, 
and although of herself she has no power 
or resources to contend against so strong 
a riral as Russia, there is little doubt of 
her resolving at last to benefit in earnest 
by her connection with Great Britain. 

The above unofficial article is taken 
frqm the Calcutta Gov. Gazetteof March 
■ 1818. The paragraph following that with 
which our extract closes, announced that 
the king of Persia had nominated Mir 2 a 
Abul Hassau Khan, the former ambassa- 
dor to our court, a second time to that 
important post. This we mention merely 
because that part at least of (he lutelli- 
i fence is proved by the event to have had 
„ an authentic origin. 

K * . As article dated St. Petersburg h, 30 th 
\ Dee. 1818, mentions that the Shah of 
■ Persia had made the Emperor a present 
' of thirty fine horses which had arrived at 
} Moscow. This we are glad to see ; as it 
e ijafeews that the refusal to yield another 
of frontier is consistent with the 
ipaintenance of amicable relations. 
jgvSrr'i hostilities with the Affghans . — We 
i- Imre becu favoured with the following 
ftrsian account of a great victory ob- 
tained over the Affghans by the Persian 
troops under the orders of his royal 
highness the governor of Khorasan on 
the 22d May last (1818). 

“ Fathi Khan Aflghan having sent a 
body of meu against the Persian fortress 
of Goriomi in Aralt, ordering at the same 
time a force from the AtTghan tribes of 
Pethawur, Cabul, Candahar, Oimauk and 
Hazarali Herat, amounting to 30,600 
horse and foot. Hassan Ali Mirza, go- 
vernor of Khorasan, got intelligence of 
the intentions of Fathi Khan, immediate- 
ly directed *lie commanders of forces to 
asceuble with their troops, from which 
he separated a chosen number of 12,000 
men, and commenced his inarch from 
Khorasan towards Gorioun, to within 
two stages, when a messenger from the 
Affghans arrived, saying that they over- 
looked the past, and wished hereafter to 
be on terms of amity. Hassan Ali Mirza 
knowing their views objected to this, and 
on the following morniug, Monday 19 
Rejib or 22d May, prepared for battle and 
commenced his march ; as did Fathi Khan. 
The contending armies met at Tenbet 
Shaik Jam, when the action became gene- 
ral and bloody for five hoars to uear sun- 
set, when the Affghaus began to give way. 
Hassan Ali instantly in person made a 
desperate charge on them, and a most 
horrid slaughter.ensued, which left 12,000 
' dead on the field. This prince with his 
own sword cut down the brother of Fathi 
Khan (Sheardilh Khan, Lion-heart) from 
the head to the loins ; Kbandall Khan, 
another brother, also being shot ; and 


Fathi Khan himself receiving abad wound, 
retreated with nis scattered and fatigued 
troops, leaving the whole of the tents, 
equipage, artillery, camel corps, &c. of 
every kind, which fell inro the hands of 
our victorious troops, besides horses, ac- 
coutrements, &c.. Zulfakor Khan, with 
7000 horse, was ordered to pursue and 
harass the retreating Affghans.” 

Private accounts state, that the Per- 
sians were principally indebted for the 
victory to an unfortunate mistake made 
by the Affghans. Two divisions of their 
troops meeting iu the night mistook each 
other for the enemy ; a severe action en- 
sued, attended by a dreadful slaughter, 
and the mistake was not discovered until 
the morning. The Persian troops coming 
fresh iuto the field, obliged the Affghans 
to retreat precipitately, leaving every 
thing standing in the field to the mercy of 
the victors . — (Bombay Courier, Sept. 5.) 

“ Mahomed Shah’s troops hare been 
defeated on the Herat froutier by the Per- 
sians. The Vizier with the fugitive had 
taken refuge in Herat. 1 be Shah was in 
great alarm at Candahar.’’— (Calcutta 
Monthly Journ., Oct.) 

COMMERCIAL. 

Relations with the Shaikh cf Bahrein, 
— Eskander Khan, a Persian nobleman of 
the court of the Prince of Fars, attended 
by an Arab Shaikh of some influence, 
bearing an honorary dress and sword from 
his Royal Highness to the Saikh of Bah- 
rein, lately returned, disgusted with their 
reception, anti wholly unsuccessful in the 
objects of their mission. The Shaikh 
accepted the dress and its accompaniment, 
but declined acknowledging the suprema- 
cy of Persia, by either paying the most 
trifling tribute, or allowing the coiD of 
the island to bear the titles of bis Persian 
Majesty. No gift was made in return for 
the royal donation, nor were the bearers 
of it, as is usual, fed, daring the period 
of their residence, at the public expense. 

The Prince, enraged at this spirited 
rejection of his demands, breathes ven- 
geance against these islanders, and is en- 
deavouring to bring about a request, on 
the part of tbe Imaum of Muscat, to be 
aided in his hostile views by a Persian 
force. But the Imaum has hitherto re- 
jected the offers of the Prince of Shijow. 

At tbe same time the Imamu, who is 
at war with tbe private power of Bahrein, 
acts as if be could reduce them by his 
own armament. The pacific overtures 
made to him by the pirate tribes, lie has 
rejected ; and he is again on bia way, 
accompanied by his wlioleffeet, to under- 
take the blockade of Bahrein . — (Bombay 
Goz. %th July 1818.) - 

Rates of Pilotage at Bushire— The 
government of Bombay published, on tbe 
4th of June, 181 8, the following letter 
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from Mr. Bruce, the re3ide..t at Bushire, 
addressed to the chief secretary of that 
presidency. 

. Sir: — 1 am requested by the governor 
of this pl.i-'i , aik Abdul Rusanol Klian, 
to acqu.m" v>ii. for the inforniation of 
the risM.i on. tlie Governor in Council, 
for the purpose of proinuigation, that 
he has revised the rates of pilotage for this 
place, as the -present mode of payment is 
a constant source of dispute between the 
commanders of the ships and the pilot, 
being part paid in rice' and money, 
and all class of vessels of whatever draft 
paying the same. He has therefore esta- 
blished the following rates, as more 
equitable, and which will be charged to 
all ships or vessels visiting this port and 
requiring pilots, front the 1st May, 1813. 

Inner roads of Bushire : In, 1 piaster 
per foot; Out, 1. — Inner harbour of 
Bushire from Inner Roads: In, 1 piaster 
per foot ; Out, 1. — Halilah bay: In, j 
piaster per. foot ; Out, 

Pilot detained ou board with his boat, 
vessel not coming into the Inner Roads, 
8 piasters per day ; without his boat, 2 
piasters per day ; the same if detained af- 


ter going on board to take vessels out. 
Moving ships from one anchorage to 
another, half pilotageon draft of water. 

No rice to be given to the pilot as his 
light. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

EnglisnArli.it — No Hotel i her Porter, , 
the once celebrated : -u-oraniic artist , who 
since mariied a Ru an lady ot rank, has 
been favoured wit i an audience by his 
Persian Majest f, a id has been permitted 
to take a full lenrtli likeness of that c 
august personage. In the course of his 
travels in Peisia, he intends to visit £ 
Bushire, for the purpose of examining j# 
some remains of ancient architecture ia 
its vicinity. He will shortly return "to jj 
S t. Petersbuvgh via Tabriz.— (Bombay f.'l 
Gazette, ith July.) Jg' 

Indian Emigrant.*— Jailer AH Khab, '•& 
the son of the late Nawab of Masulipntton, ‘ 
Hossain Ali Khan, died at Shiraz on mg?. 

2d of December 1818. He was firddSf * 
attached to the British interests, and those h 
who have been in Persia will peruse this f 
account of his death with considerable if 
regret. — ( Bombay Gaz., 21 st Eeb.) ?* 
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trince regent’s court. 

July 1. — The Persian Ambassador had 
not long arrived at Carlton House ou the 
evening of the Fancy Ball, given by 
H. R. H; the Prince Regent, when the 
Duke of Montrose was sent to him on 
the part of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, requesting his attendance in a 
separate room, where his Royal Highness 
presented his Excellency with his Royal 
Highness’s portrait, most richly set in 
diamonds, which he placed with his own 
hands round the Ambassador’s neck, sus- 
pended by a dark blue libband. The 
Ambassador felt a national as well as 
persoual satisfaction at the manner in 
which this distinguished token of esteem 
and favour was conferred. 

EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

July 7 . — A ballot was taken for the 
purpose of determining the following 
question, viz : “ That Mr. Charles 

Lioyd, late of the Bengal Civil Establish- 
ment, be permitted to return to Bengal, 
with such rank in the Company’s service 
as he shall be entitkef to under the pro- 
visions of the Act of the 63d Geo. III. 
cap. 155, sect. 85.” At six o'clock the 
glasses were dosed, and delivered to the 


scrutineers, who reported the question 
to be carried in the affirmative. 

Same day, the dispatches for Bengal 
and Madras, by the Princess Charlotte, 
were closed and delivered to the master 
of that ship. 

Passengers per Princess Charlotte.— 

For Bengal, Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Ban- 
nister ; Mr. Thompson, Free Mariner; 

Rev. E. Brodie, Chaplain ; Mrs. Parson ; 
Messrs. Bwbop, Dallas, Lawrenson, and 
Bennet, Cadets. 

July 14.— A ballot was taken at the 
East-lodia House, for the election of a 
Director, in the room of Samuel Davis, 

Esq. deceased. At six o’clock the glasses 
were closed, and delivered to the-iCrutS* 
jeers, who reported the election to have 
fallen on John Goidsborough ftavenshaw. 

Esq. 

July 21.— A Court of Directors was 
held, when J. Goidsborough Rarenshaw, 
Esq. took the usual oaths, and his scut a» 
a Director, in the room of S. Davis, Esq* ' 
deceased. 

EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, _ Jp 

The following gentlemen have heun 
nominated students for the East-Ilwi# , 
College, with a view to their futureap- 
poiutments as writers in the Hon. Com- t 
party’s Service. 

Bengal.— Mess. George Francis Brows,- 
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Eil waul Cook Aichbald, Augustus Prin- 
sep. Bailie Golding, George James 
Taylor, Gregor Grant, John Fergusson 
Cat heart, Hon. Richard Francis Moore, 
William Hem y Benson, Valentine Conoliy, 
George Gough, Wclby Brown Jackson. 

Madras. — Aless.William Lavee, Robert 
Alexander Banner man, Janies Fraser, 
WUliam Henry Babiugton, James Patton, 
Samuel George Palmer. 

Bombay. — Mess. Nugent Kirkland, 
Charles Boileau Elliott, Philip Stevvarr, 
John Hector Jones. 

VARIETIES, 

* » * July 2. — Tlie Duke of Wellington gave 
a grand entertaiumeni to the Persian Am- 
baasador. The party consisted of twenty- 

four. 

July 6. — This day, about one o'clock. 
Prince Leopold, atteuded by Sir Robei t 
Gardiner, Baron Hardeubrock, and Co- 
^ lonri Addeuhroke, arrived at the India 
1 House, where be was received by the 
\ Directors, who conducted him over their 
^establishment, and explained to his Royal 
Highness the different depat tmeuts, and 
rt* mode of conducting the business ; 
after his Royal Highness had inspected 
the Library and Museum he proceeded 
to the Warehouses. 

Col. Colin M'Kenzie, of the Madras 
Engineers, Smveyor-geu. of India, lias 
lately been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and Maj. Edward Moor, late of 
Bombay, F.R.S , has been elected Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and Member of the Saddle d’ Emulation 
of Cambray. 

July 10. — Prince Leopold gave a grand 
entertainment at Marlborough-house to 
the Persian Ambassador. Among the 
company were : The Duke and Duchess 
of York, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Tavistock, the Eai 1 and Countess of Bes- 
borough, the Earl and Countess of Jersey, 
Viscount and Viscountess Duccaunou, 
Lord and Lady Ossuistou, Sir Gore and 
Lady Ousely. 

LAW REPORT. 

Guildhall, July 16.— Sittings before Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot. 

Rhodes v. Leach. — This was an action 
of damages for a>?ault and battery ; the 
plaintiff was gunner's mate on boaul the 
Orwell Jmiiaman; the defendant, the 
captain of that ship. 

Mr. Tin dal opened the proceedings and 
Mr. Scarlett stated the case tor the plain- 
tiff, who had served in the royal navy 
a midshipman, and was a gentleman by 
birtb and education. ThU young gentle- 
man, reduced at the peace, entered as a 
mariner on board the Orwell, on her out- 
ward .passage, where his character and 
conduct obtained for him the situation of 
.gunner's 3 and ou the voyage home- 


ward be had added to his previous duties 
that of quarter-master. As the circum- 
stance oi the ship's company being put 
ultimately on short allowance came into 
the consideration of the question, it was 
part of his case to stale, that those who 
had the command of her had thought 
p toper, both at China and St. Helena, to 
dispose of considerable quantities of beef, 
pork, and biscuit, to persons on shore. 
On the ship’s return to England, the 
voyage homeward being moie tardy than 
the captain had calculated, namely, four 
or five weeks beyond the usual time, pio- 
visions fell so deficient, that the ship’s 
company were put on short allovvance for 
thtee or four weeks before her arrival in 
England (except the captain and officers* 
mess). Wfieu the ship had reached the 
Downs, the plaintiff proposed to the first 
mate to uushot the guns ; and that officer, 
approving of the suggestion, ordered the 
plaintiff to take some raeu, and perform 
the duty. The plaintiff proceeded to the 
work with a few of the crew; but the 
men, after attending to it for some time, 
went below to take their scanty allovvance 
of food before the task was completed. 
About four o’clock, the chief mate asked 
the plaintiff, why the duty was not done ? 
The plaintiff answered, that the men had 
gone below to get some iood ; that they 
weie exhausted with fatigue and hunger, 
and were not aide to perform the duty. 
The officer told him, then he must do it 
himself for it must be done. The plain- 
tiff replitd, he was not able, through 
weakness, for lie was half-starved in that 
ship, or words to th.it effect. This gave 
high offence to the mate, and he reported 
the words to the captain, who was on the 
quarter-deck. The captain immediately 
ordered the plaintiff to be fetched to him, 
charged him with mutiuous conduct, 
struck him a severe blow on the face with 
his clenched fist, and then ordered him 
to the poop, declaring his iutenfion to 
make him an example to tfie rest of the 
crew, a threat which the plaintiff well 
knew meant “ a severe flogging.** - The 
captain then ordered all hands to be 
called aft, and desired some of the petty 
officers “ to fetch that fellow from the 
poop," for the purpose of being tied up 
and dogged. The plaintiff, seeing the 
ministers of his captain’s vengeance ap- 
pioach to drag him forth for so grievous 
and degrading a puuishment, leaped over- 
board. In this extremity, some of the 
ship’s company attempted to lower the 
boat to save him ; but the enptaio in- 
stantly forbade any man to stir, or to 
lower the boat, saying, “ Let him swim ; 
it will do him good.” Some persons ou 
board then observed to the captain, “He 
was swimming away from the ship.” To 
which he answered, “ Let him *wi m.” 
A Deal boat was near, with two mea in 
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it, and they, seeing the plaintiff leap from 
the ship, hastened to *ave him, which 
they effected. The ca;U<tiu meanwhile 
exclaimed, “ That he could wish, for a 
hundred guineas, that Deal boat had not 
been there.” When the boat rowed 
along side with the plaintiff on board, 
the captain would not let the boatmen 
come up to hand him on board. He or- 
dered his men to lower a rope’* end, aud 
if he did not choose to lay hold of it, and 
walk up, it was to be noosed round him, 
and they were to haul him up. At length, 
the captain suffered some of his shipmates 
to go down aud assist him on deck. As 
soon as he came there, he implored the 
captain’s forgiveness for any offence he 
might have inadvertently given, and in- 
treated that he might not be punished, 
as he was extremely ill, and unable to 
bear it at that time. But the captain, in 
return to this supplication, oidered the 
plaintiff to be stripped, and seized up to 
the slnoud>, in order to be flogged ; aud 
if he refund to strip hitnself, that the 
boatswain or his mates should take out 
their knives and cut the clothes fiom his 
back, for he wa^ determined to make him 
an example to the whole crew. He was 
accordingly stripped and tied up to the 
shrouds, while his captain stood by to see 
his sentence inflicted ; and directed his 
executioner to do his duty, “ for he had 
a rascal under his hands;” ami a most 
severe flogging, with a cat-o’-nine tails, 
was inflicted upon this young gentleman. 

The learned counsel said, that his 
client thus wantonly tortured in a man* 
ner a thousand times more agonizing to 
the feelings of his mind than even to 
those of his body, endeavoured to miti- 
gate that agony by a consoling and confi- 
dent hope, that the laws of his country, 
and a jury of his countrymen, would af- 
ford him the most ample reparation 
which pecuniary damages could afford. 
But no pecuniary consideration could be 
adequate to such an injury. Hi9 client was 
not sordid, nor did he look to pecuniary 
damages the sole reparation for that 
ignominy, degradation, and cruelty, for 
which no damages could compensate in 
the mind of an Knglishman, a gentleman, 
and a man of high and honourable feel- 
ing. The case was now in the bauds of 
the jury', and he only sought at their 
hands such damages as in their conscien- 
ces they thought his client entitled to re- 
ceive. 

Francis Halson, the gunner, proved, 
that on the 4ih of May last the ship ar- 
rived in Margate- road •«, on her home- 
ward voyage fioni China. About two 
o’clock that day the plaintiff and some 
of the crew had been employed unshot- 
ting the guns ; wituess observed the cap- 
tain on the quarter-deck in a rage, witness 
being then on the forecastle. He saw 
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Mr. Rhodes near him, and saw the cap- 
tain strike him with his fist on the face, 
and then ordered him to the poop. The 
chief officei , the first mate, was near 
the captain at the time. When the cap- 
tain ordered Mr. Rhodes to the poop, he 
then sent out for the boatswain to pipe all 
hands to come ou deck, and he ordered 
Mr. Rhodes down ; witness did not hear 
what the captain said respecting Rhodes. A 
He ordered him to come down from the 
poop, and he understood he was going to t *i 
punish him bv floggiug. The ship was * 
at anchor, and wituess saw Mr. Rhodes 4 
go over the ship’s side into the sea. There . ') 
was a Deal boat along side at the time, V 
and the people in her took Mr. Rhodes up* £■ 
Captain Ceach oidered him to be hawled vs 

up, aud if he could not be got up other* j 

wise, he desired a rope’s end to be low* ’J 
ered, and that he should be hawled no., 
by that. When he came up he was vetj 
cold and shivering, aud said he was not . f 
well. The captaiu said he would 
an example of him. He had made sozfl^ $ 
complaints that he had not had sufficient, *4? 
quantity of victuals, and he said he wa^ ' i 
too weak to level a gun. The captaUt 
told the witness to take his clothes ofc -1 
and oideied the quarter- master to seia£~;J| 
him up »o the shrouds, and if he would! '2 
not submit, to cut his clothes off. He 
was then seized up and received 18 lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails. The flogging 
was inflicted by the hands ot the boat- 
swain; and the captain said to him, 

“You have got a rascal there ; do your 
duty.” The witness hail sailed with the 
young man some mouths, but did not , 
know he had been a midshipman before. 

His manners were respectful to his of- 
ficers, and he was always respected by 
them. The captain spoke of his having 
complained he had not food enough. He 
had been on short allowance for above a 
fortnight or three wteks ; the food chiefly 
pease or rice, anil no bread nor meat. 
Pilot-boats appeared in sight, but no pro- 
visions were got from them, Mr. Rhodes 
was cold and shuddering, when taken up 
from the water: he complained to the 
captain that he was not well. 

Cross-exam iued by Mr. Marryat. — He 
said that, ou the 4t’i of .May, a boat had 
been sent from the ship on shore for pro- 
visions, and brought them back on the 
evening of that day. The Deal boat waa 
alongside the ship when Mr, Rhode* 
jumped overboard ; but did not know 
the boa: was attending the ship. 

Williams, servant to the surgeon* 

bad heard the captain, on the 4th of May* 
ca>l to the master at arms to letch tlrt* 
fellow (meaning Mr. Rhodes) from 
poop. He said lie would make him att 
example to the whole sh»p*s company, 
because he had said that Ire could not do 
his duty on such food as pease and rice* 

Vol. VIII. 2 D 
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for so long a time. When he heard the 
master at arms ordered to fetch him down, 
he jumped overboard. The captain for- 
bad the boat to be lowered ; but said, 
* € D — n him, let him swim.” When Mr. 
Rhodes came on deck he was trembling, 
from being in the water so long. While 
the boatswain was punishing, the captain 
said, “.Flog him, the rascal! I will pu- 
nish him, if it costs me ever so much mo- 
ney." Witness saw no symptoms of dis- 
order amongst the ship’s crew at the 
time, nor any thing like an appearance of 
mutiny ; and he must have seen it, had 
it occurred. The flogging proceeded, and 
the captain stood by and called to the 
tfoatswain, c< Do your duty." Witness 
Itnevv that some of the ship’s provisions 
tad been taken out at China ; he believed 
six barrels of beef and pork. 

Peter Turnei, a seaman on board the 
ship, remembers the 4th of May, and saw 
the captain strike IM r. Rhodes with liis 
fist on the cheek a very hard blow ; and 
h* s bad felt that hand himself several 
times. When the defendant was taken 
of the water, he was begging and 
graying not to be punished ; for he said 
lie was very weak, and not able to receive 
Jr. He was almost speechless, through 
his previous want of provision, and his 
fall from the ship’s poop into the water. 
The ship's company were at short allow- 
ance for three weeks before. In short, 
none of them bail had a belly-full ; and 
they had no meat during the time, but 
one of the captain’s China pigs, about 
twelve pounds weight, boiled in the soup 
for seventy-five men. Their food was 
rice in the morning, and pease and soup 
for dinner, in that time ; and every man 
in the ship was complaining of weakness. 
The ship had been iu sight of shore five 
or si x days. On the day the ship came 
off Margate Roads, several boats offered 
to come ou board, and the captain would 
allow none to do so, until the ship came 
off the Isle of Wight, and anchored on 
the Mouse. 

John Proliy, armourer of the ship, was 
examined, and corroborated the facts al- 
ready proved ; but the Chief Justice in 
terposed, ami said there was enough of 
evidence to the facts in tire indictment, 
unless they should be disproved on the 
Other side. He was, therefore, only ex- 
amined as to a few points. He said, that 
while the Deal boat was taking up the 
plaintiff, lie heard the captain declare he 
would give a hundred guiueas rather than 
that Deal boat should be there; attdwhen 
Mr. Rhodes was brought ou board, he 
haard the captain say he would flog him 
*i*»til he got to the dock-gates. The ship's 
Crew at the time was in a quiet state. 

He had seen nothing disrespectful in the 
deportment of Mr. Rhodes t his manners 


were always respectfnl to his officers, aud 
he was always respected by them. 

Mr. Henry Earle said he was a sur- 
geon; he recollected the plaintiff applied 
to him, after he came on shore, to look 
at his back ; he examined, and there were 
four places where the skin had perished 
from inflammation, and apparently from 
the severity of the blows received. The 
marks remain yet, for he examined the 
parts yesterday. 

Mrs. Rhodes, the plaintiff’s mother, a 
very respectable gentlewoman, was thou 
called and sworn ; but her feelings ap- 
peared so agitated, that Mr. Scarlett de- 
clined examining her. 

The evidence for the plaintiff here 
closed, when 

Mr. Marryat addressed the jury ou the 
parr of the defendant. He would shew 
to the jury, by the most respectable evi- 
dence, a quite opposite view ot this trans- 
action from what had just been exhibited ; 
and he would prove, that, whatever pu- 
nishment the plaintiff had suffered, he 
had brought upou himself, by his own in- 
subordinate contumacy to his superior 
officer ; and the defendant was impe- 
riously called to the performance of a 
most arduous duty, in order to stifle, in 
its first principles, the mutinous anil dis- 
orderly conduct which the example of this 
young man was calculated to excite. A 
duty was pointed out to him to be done 
by the ship’s mate, which he might, with 
the assistance assigned him, have com- 
pleted in three hours. The orders were 
given at ten in the morning, and it was 
not completed at four in the afternoon. 
His officer mildly expostulated with him 
on this subject ; but be answered, in an 
insolent and petulant matmer, that he 
could not do it ; that it was too degrad- 
ing; that he was half-starved in this 
d — — d ship ; and, in short, that he 
could not do it. The mate very properly 
reported this conduct to the captain, who 
had him called before him, and towards 
whom he acted in the like petulant man- 
ner ; and the captain, offended at such 
insolence, told the plaintiff he should 
expert from him, who was a petty officer 
in the ship, a different conduct, than 
setting an example of insubordination and 
neglect to the slop’s company ; and he 
gave him, with his open hand, a box on 
the ear ; and not, as had been stated, a 
violent blow with his clenched fist. Aisd, 
perhaps, it would be fortunate for the 
manners of society if petulant youths 
were always thus checked on the first 
ebullitions of their petulance and disre- 
spect to their superiors. He had himself 
a relative, who was an officer in the navy, 
and who had frequently expressed to him 
his thankful sense .of a box on tbs eat*, 
given him by his commanding officer 
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while he was a midshipman, and which 
pave a correct turn to his future conduct 
through life. He should also prove, that 
this was uot the first instance of this 
young man's insubordinate conduct and 
ill example, to excite a mutinous spirit 
amongst the ship’s company, though he 
had been degiaded for it, and restored to 
rank on the piomise of better behaviour ; 
and Ills gross violation of which promise 
led to tlie circumstance of which he now 
co nplained. The commanding officers of 
Ships, in his client’s situation, had high 
responsibility, and most arduous duties 
imposed on them ; and if they did not, 
with firmness and promptitude, check or 
punish insubordination and mutinous 
conduct on its first appearance amongst 
their ships’ companies, the very worst 
consequences might ensue. It was true, 
the ship’s company had been at short 
allowance for some days; but this was 
because the voyage homeward was unex- 
pectedly protracted nearly a month be- 
yond all ordinary example. If provisions 
were parted with at China or St. Helena, 
it was because the captain had more than 
he imagined Could be wanted for his 
company; and lie parted with them to 
accommodate the wants of others, as he 
would ask accommodation for himself in 
similar circumstances. Hut if the distress, 
unexpectedly arising from tnese circum- 
stances, had for a short time straight- 
ened the allowances of the crew, this com- 
plaint of the plaintiff was made just at 
the moment wlten they were coming into 
a British port, and in momentary ex- 
pectation of a fresh supply; and Capt. 
Leach had acted with no other view titan 
by example to check the mminons spirit 
which the conduct of the plaintiff at that 
moment was calculated to excite. He 
would prove these facts, and trusted they 
would have due weight, with the jury. . 

Mr. William Cousins, the mate of the 
ship, was then called and examined. He 
said the ship was 1,333 tons burthen, 
and tlie fall complement of men was 136, 
including officers, , He had ordered the 
plaintiff, on the morning of the 4th of 
May, to take the boatswain’s and caulk- 
er's crew, and unshot the guns ; this was 
at ten in the morning: it might be done 
in about three hours and a half, but it 
was not completed by four in the after- 
noon. He was in a burry to get the ship 
under weigli ; he found his order had 
been neglected, and he remoustrated with 
the plaintiff ; and he replied, the guus 
were all drawn but four, and that he had 
not hands to perform the duty ; and wit- 
ness said, he must get mote hands, and 
have the business done immediately. But 
the plaintiff answered him in an insolent 
manner, and said, “ I can’t do it ; 1 am 

starved in tltisd d infernal ship ; I am 

degraded ; I can't do it.” This occurred 
in that part of the ship where the men 


live; many of them were abont, and must 
hear this conveisatiou. Witness thought 
it his duty to report this to the captain, 
who ordered the plaintiff belore hint. 
Wlteu he came oil tlie quarter deck, he 
ran past the witness right up to tlie cap- 
tain, face to face : his manner was in 
appearance very insolent, and in a kind 
of bravado ; and he clapped Ids thumbs in 
his breeches pocket ; so. [The witness 
exemplified ] Witness told the captaiu 
of the language used to him ; and the 
captain said, “ I should not think that 
you who are .an officer, whose duty is to 
set a good example, would act in this 
manner.” Rhodes spoke in a sort of over- 
bearing manner, and the captain ordered 
him to the poop ; but witness did uot gee 
tlie captain strike him. Tlie crew were 
assembled according to the captam’s.or- 
dets, and Rhodes was called down for 
punishment, but he jumped overboard. 
Witness gate orders to lower the boat, 
hut the captain countermanded his order*. 
The plaintiff tvas punished : lie received 
eighteen lashes in tlie usual manner ; 
nothing extraordinary ; it was the punish- 
ment the men usually received when they 
were punished. All the crew wete present. 

The witness was cross.exarained by 
Mr. Scarlett. He did uot think any of the 
men had a belly full for the last fortnight. 

Mr. Thomas Walsh, an officer of the 
ship, supported the testimony of the last 
witness. 

William Brunner, the ship’s surgeon, 
said, the plaintiff came to him late in 
the evening of his punishment, about 11 
o’clock, for medical assistance. Witness 
told him it was not necessary to come on 
his list in consequence of his pattishmeur, 
and it would seem odd to have his name 
entered. But be answered, it was not 
on account of the dogging; that be did not 
value a pin; but he pointed to his loifts, 
and said it was thcie ho felt pain, and 
imagined he had received a strain in bis 
falling front the poop into the water. 

Mr. Scarlett made a very eloquent reply. 
The Chief Justice then Mounted tip 
shot tly for the jmy, and told them that 
the law had vested power in captains of 
ships to inflict punishments in a summary 
way upon pet sons guilty of gross insubor- 
ditia’-iou, or attempting to excite mutiny; 
hat it, at the same time, imposed tespon- 
sibility on those officers to exercise 
that power with sound discretion and doe 
moderation. The point to be considered 
in litis case was, whether the defendant 
had exercised that sound discretion, and 
whether or not the conduct of the plain- 
tiff was such as to warrant the punish- 
ment inflicted upon hint. As to the sum 
of damages, it was their privilege to form 
an estimate, and their duty to form a jtut 
one. He bad only to recommend impar- 
tiality and moderation. 

Verdict for the plaintiff ; damages £500. 
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NOTICE OF THREE ACTS PASSED 
LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Fifty-ninth Geo. III. 

Cap. 33. — An Act for granting to H. M. 
certain additional Duties of Excise on 
Tea , Coffee , and Cocoa Nuts, Tobacco 
and Snuffs Pepper , Malt, and British 
Spirits, and consolidating the same with 
the former Duties thereon ; and for 
j amending certain Laws of Excise re- 
lating thereto . [2nd July 1811).] 

Note. — The enactments respecting articles of 
Bast-lndia origin are so involved with other 
imports generally subject- to Excise duties, 
that it is difficult to separate them in an ab- 
stract, This first article therefore is but a 
notice to parties concerned— of the Act and 
Schedules annexed, to which they are re- 
ferred. 

Cap. 74 . — An Act to allow the Importa- 
tion of Tobacco from the East-Indies 
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Sect. 7 4 — Commanders of vessels re- 
quired to take bags tendered by the Post- 
master General without remuneration. 

« * 51 P 1 

to , ■ . ■ 

secret committee may receive and send 
packets from and to India free of postage. 

Sect. 10. — May receive same from tlieir 
agents by Company’s ships, free of postage. 

Sect. 11. — Commissioners for the af- 
fairs of India and Chairman of the Com - 
pany may also send and receive packets 
3 oz. max. free from postage. 

Sect. 12. — Public officers who now send 
and receive letters free, to keep privilege. 

Sect. 13. — Secretary of the Hoard of 
Controu! to have the same privilege of 
franking as the under secretaries of state. 
Sect. 14. — Letters from the Governors 


iy an d other Places ; and for confining the of Ceylon, &c. to agents not chargeable. 

Exportation of Tobacco from Great Bri- Sect. 15. — Directors may receive letters 

fa-'. /am, and the Importation thereof into collective weight 6 oz. max. free Of sea pos- 

A Ireland, to Vessels of seventy tons bur - tage by Company’s ships. 

Y' 4hen and upwards. Sect. 16. — Owners in ay receive letters 

Sect. 1 .—Tobacco may be imported from b y tbt *ir own vessels fi fe of sea postage. 

% ;*thc East-Indies in British vessels, in casks Sect. 17.— As also consignees of goods. 

Containing not less than 100 lbs. and not Sect. l 8 * — Penalty on falsely super- 

fn bags or packages within such casks, on scribing letters as ship owners, &c. £10. 
rl pain of forfeiture. Sect. 19. — Owners and consignees my 

Sect. 2. — Unmanufactured tobaccoof any obtain their letters from the master, be- 
couutry may be imported from the place fore delivery at the Po^t Office, 
of its growth, either in British built ves- Sect. 20.— Ovvueis’ letter exceeding the 

sels or vessels of the country whence ira- weight allowed may be seized, 
poited. Sect. 21. — Master of ves>e!s on arrival 


Cap. 3. — An Act to repeal so much of an 
, Act passed in the ffty-fifih Year of His 
present Majesty , as relates to the Postage 
and Conveyance of Letters to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope , Ceylon 9 the 
Mauritius , and the East- Indies, and to 
make other Regulations respecting the 
Postage of such Letters and Packets, and 
other Letters and Packets sent by the 
Post . 

Sect. 1. — So much of 55 Geo. III. c. 153, 
as relates to postage from India, repealed. 

Sect. 3.— Rates of postage from Iudia to 
be, for every letter or packet not exceed- 
ing 3 oz. a sea postage of 4d. ; and ex- 
ceeding 3 oz. Is. per ounce; in addition to 
inland postage. 

The Postmaster General may allow to 
the master of vessel bringing such letters 
or packets 2d. for each. 

Sect. 4. — Postmaster General may for- 
ward letters and packets by any vessel. 
Kates of postage to India; for every letter 
not exceeding 3 oz., a sea postage of 2d. ; 
exceeding 3 oz. Is. per ouuce. 

Sect. 5. — The rates for newspapers, price 
currents, and papers duly stamped, to be : 
Id. for each packet not exceeding 1 oz. ; 
exceeding 1 oz.. Id. per ouuce. Covers to 
be open at the sides. 

Sect. 6. — Letters may be forwarded 
without passing through the post office. 


to collect letters, enclose them in bag or en- 
velope, seal, and address the envelope to 
deputy postmaster, and make declaration. 

Sect. 22. — Refusing declaration, penalty 

£oO. 

Sect. 23. — Penalty on permitting vessels 
to report irregularly, £50. 

Sect. 24. — Penalty on having letters on 
board afeer delivery at post office, £5 
per letter. 

Sect. 25. — Officers to search packages. 

Sect. 2b. — Penalty on breaking seals of 
box, bag, or packages of letters, £20. 

Sect. 27. — Commanders of ships of war 
to send letters to the post office, for 
which an allowance si i all be made. 

Sect. 28. — Money d ue to masters of ves- 
sels to be paid by post -mas ter- general. 

Sect. 29. — Penalties how recovered,&c. 

Sect. 30. — In actions brought for car- 
rying letters contrary to the provisions of 
9 Anne, c. 10. or 42 G. 3. c. 81. proof 
to lie ou the defendant. 

Sect. 31. — Application of the rates. 

Sect. 32. — Limitation of actions, 1 year. 

Sect. 33. — Act not to extend to letters, 
&c. to or from China. 


Ceylon Prize Money . — The third and 
last instalment of the Ceylon prize money 
is in course of payment at Sir Robert 
Jackson’s office. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , duty 27, 1319. 

Coffee . — There were consider ible fluctuations 
in the prices last week on two extensive sales ; at 
the commencement there appeared much brisk- 
r.e 8 s, ami the Coffee sold freely at an advance, 
but as the sales proceeded the request became 
languid. 

Sutrar . — The market last week was plentifully 
supplied with New Sugars of every description ; 
the good ami fine qualities went off steadily at the 
former prices; the inferior descriptions hunghea. 
vi ly on hand, and were offered is. per cwt. lower 
without facilitating sales to any extent ; the pur- 
chases during the whole week were reported m - 
considerable. 

Cotton ^—' The purchases of Cotton since out last 
are limited; there is little doing in Cottons, as 
the holders generally refuse selling at the present 
market prices. 

Spices,— The demand for Pepper considerably 
revived last week, the request has since subsided*; 
very extensive public sales of Pimento have lately 
been brought forward ; 7d. for ordinary up 10 8d. 
for fine parcels last week and to-day realized; the 
demand for other Spices is limited. 

Rtcr. — An extensive sale of East-lndia Rice 
were brought forward this forenoon; good white 
Bengal was taken in at 13s. 6d. good Patna 14s. 6d. 
it was however reported, after the sale, that a 
considerable proportion of the good white Bengal 
Rice was disposed of at 15s. the whole in bond 
and liable to the duty. 

Saltpetre. — By public sale this forenoon, 2,786 
bags at 3 5s. 6d., and 136 chests at 3?s. 6d. 

Cape Wme.~By public sale 22d instant, 02 
pipes white 101. a I8l. 10s., one lot 221. 10s. per 
1 10 gallons. By late accounts, the stock in the 
warehouses, London, 8,000 casks white, and 400 
red. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

*** Information respecting Births, Deaths , and 
Marriage*, m fauiiUes connected with India, if 
sent under caver, postpaid, to Messrs. Black and 
Co., LeadenhaU Street, will be inserted tn our 
Journal free of expense. 

BIRTHS. 

May 2. At Dulwich, the lady of H. Glaybrook, 
Esq- of a son. 

July 20. The lady of Capt. Blanshard, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Carnatic, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

July IS. Patrick Grant, of Redcastle, Somer- 
setshire, to Sophia, youngest daughter of Chas. 
Grant, Esq. of Watermish, and of Russell Squ. 
IQ. At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Richard 
Williams, Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of 
Great Houghton, in the County of Northamp- 
ton, and Domestic Chaplain of the Marquis of 
Hastings, to Miss Round, eldest daughter of the 
late Stephen Round, Esq. of King’s Beech-hill, 
in the County of Berks, and of Burton-CTescent, 
London. 

DEATHS. 

Jnne 30. Suddenly, at his house, Middlesex- 
place. Major General Thomas Hawkshaw, late 
of the Hon. EasMndia Company’s Bengal Esta- 
blishment. aged 68. 

July 8. At his brother’s house. Old Palace Yard, 
T. H. Harris, Esq. Commander of the Hon. 
East-lndia Company’s ship Prince Regent. 

4 4. Mrs. Twiss, of Preston, m the Countv of 
Lancaster, relict of Richard Twiss, late of Tre- 
valiyn, in the County of Denbigh, Esq. and 
formerly in the Hon. East-lndia Company’s 
Civil Service. 

Lately, aged 18, Mr. Francis Alcock, Cadet in 
t be service of the Hoo. East-lndia Company, 
son of Col. Alcock, of Tfcuuton. 
l p. At his seat Ditchleys, near Brentwood, Essex, 
Essex Henry Bond, Esq. brother of the late 


Mr. Serjeant Bond. He was captain of the 
Walmer Castle Tndiaman, and had made four- 
teen voyages to India, when he retired from the 
Hon. Company’s service. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Arrivals. 

June 27, Off Portsmouth, Nymphin, Kura If, from 
Bengal, for Copenhagen. " 

— , Deal. 2g, Gravesend, Asia, Balderson, from 
Bengal. 11 

— Deal. July l, Gravesend, 'Warren Hastings, 
Larkins, from Bengal 24 Dec. Madras 24 Jan. ”, 
Ceylon 4 Feb. and St. Helena 20 April. 

— , Deal. 30, Gravesend, Coldstream, CoxweU, * 
from Bengal 20 Jan. and the Cape 19 April. 

— , Deal. July 1, Gravesend, Northampton, Tdir ^ ’ 
butt, from Bengal. ‘ ^ 

— , Deal. 30, Gravesend, Lord Keith, freeman, -* 
from Madras. 

— , Deal. 30, Gravesend, Rockingham, Waigh, f 
from Bengal 3 Feb. and the Cape 3 April. *-r 

28, Off Plymouth. July 6. Gravesend, Ge^e&N r < 

Palmer, Truscott, from Madras. - Sr 

29, Deaf. July 2, Hull, Westmoreland, Cope, -*( 

from Bengal 7 Jan. - % 

— , Deal. July 2, Gravesend, Hyperion, Gal 
way, from Bengal 2t Jan. and the Cape Ml '2 
April. * * 

July is, Portsmouth. 19, Gravesend, La dyS*. '<* 
Acs, Auber, from Batavia. • -i_ 

— , Deal. 13, Gravesend, Claudine, Welsh, fro* 
Batavia and the Cape. f 

— , Deal. Margaret, Simpson, from Batavia, for- 
Antwerp. J 

14. Off Poole. 19, Gravesend. Mulgrave Castfe 
Ralph, from Bombay 6 Feb. and the Cape V "f? 
Mav. 

16, Cowes, Restitution, Messervey, from Suma- 
tra. 

lg, ortsmouth. 25, Graiesend, Regret, WeL 
bank, from Manilla t Feb. Juva 27 Feb. Cape 2 
May, and -t. Helena 21 May. 

— , Off Portsmouth. 22, Gravesend, Moira, 
Hornblow, from Bengal and Madras. 

25. Deal, Canton, Schinchutte, from Batavia 
20 Jan. 


Departures. 

July 4, Gravesend 7. Deal, Asia, Monice, for 
Bombay. 

— . Gravesend. 7# Deal, Augusta, Giles, for 
China. 

9, Grave?end. 10, Deal, Princess Charlotte, 
Vaughan, for Bengal. 

11, Gravesend. W, Deal, Kingston, Bowen, for 
Bengal. 

13. Gravesend. >4, Deal, Isis, Phillips, for the 
Cape of G-»od H«>pe 

19, Grivesend. 21, Deal, Usk, Smith, for the 
Cape of Good Hope 

24, Gravesend, Rochester, Sutton, for Bergal. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

(Post Office List.) 

Ships* Names. Tout. Probable Ttm* of 
Cape of Good Hope. 

British C“lnnv - 180 Aug. 2. 

City nf Bordeaux i«o Aug. to. 

Cape P-cket • - 8 JO Aug. SO. 

Calcutta* 

Essex - - - - 554 Aug. 5. 


INDIAN SECURJTIFS AND 
EXCHANGES. 

Six per Cent. Loan Paper was »t about 7 per 
Cent, discount at the date of the last advices m 
January. 

The 'Exchange on London was, at the same 
time, about 2s.7d. per Sieca Rupee lor Bills at 
Six Months’ sight. 

The Exchange m London on Calcutta may be 
stated at 2*. *4. to 2». 3d. for Bdb at 60 Days* 
sight. 
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L- ». d. h. a , d. 

Cochineal lb. o s S to 0 6 0 

Coffee, Java cwt. 6 0 0 — 6 10 0 

C iter i bun 5 5 0 — 5 15 0 

Bourbon 5 5 0 — $ 15 0 

Mocha 5 5 o _ <s 17 o 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 0 6—008 

Extra fine 0 0 a — 0 0 10 

Bengal 0 0 6 — 0 0 8 

Bourbon O 1 4 — 0 a 3 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 5 5 0 — 7 0 0 

Amtiseeds, Star.. 4 15 o — 5 0 0 

Borax, Refined 4 0 0 — 4 5 0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 4 4 o — 4 5 0 

. Camphire unrefined 10 10 o — la 0 0 

Cardetiiouts, Malabar.. Ib 0 4 9 — 060 

— Ceylon 0 3 o — 0 3 6 

Cassia Buds cwt. 17 0 0 — 18 10 0 

Lignea 7 10 o — lo 10 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 1 it — o 3 10 

China Root cwt. 1 0 0 — 1 10 0 

Coculus ludtcus 1 5 0 — 2*0 

Columbo Root 2 15 o 

Dragon’s Blood 30 0 o — 41 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 10 0 o 
Arabic 4 0 O — 5 0 0 

— Assafoetida 10 0 0 — 20 0 0 

Benjamin 8 0 0 — 38 0 0 

— Anlnu cwt. 5 0 0 — 8 0 0 

— — Galbamim 

— — Gambogium 15 0 o — 19 o 0 

Mynh 6 o o — 17 0 0 

Olibamun 5 0 0 — 7 0 0 

Lac Lake 0 16 — 0 3 0 

■ Dye 0 5 0 — 0 6 6 

Shell, Block 


• Shivered 

Stick 


Musk, China 

....oz. 0 

17 

0 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

Nux Vomica 

...cwt. 1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 

....OZ. 0 

t 

6 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Cinnamon .. 


15 

0 





— ■ Cloves 


3 

6 













Nutmegs .... 


1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Opium 

....lb. 







Rhubarb 


3 

9 





Sal Ammoniac ... 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Senna 

....Ib. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

a 

6 

Turmenck, Java .. 

...cwt. 1 

5 

0 






L. 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

«. 

d. 

L 

• «« ft. 

iurmericb, Bengal.. cwt. 0 

15 

0 

— 0 

18 


China 

I 

10 

0 




Zedoary 







Galls, in Sorts 







Blue 


10 

0 

— 8 

0 

• 

Indigo, Blue 

—lb. 






Blue and Violet 


8 

9 

— ■ 0 

9 

! 

■ Purple and Violet ... 0 

8 

3 

— 0 

8 

6 

— - Good Ditto 


7 

9 

— 0 

8 

0 

— Fine Violet 


7 

6 

— 0 

7 

9 

— - Good Ditto 


7 

0 

— 0 

7 

3 

• Fine Violet & Copper 0 

0 

6 

— 0 

6 10 

— — Pine & Good Cupper 0 

6 

0 

— 0 

6 

3 

— Middling Ditto.. 


5 

6 

— 0 

5 

10 

Ordinary Ditto.. 


4 

10 

— 0 

5 

0 

— — Manilla 







Rice 

•cwt. 0 

12 

0 

— t> 

19 

0 

Safflower 

.cwt, 10 

10 

0 




Sago 

.< wt. 1 

5 

0 

— 2 

0 

6 

Saltpetre, Refined.... 

.cwt. 2 

2 

0 




Silk, Bengal Skein .... 

...Ib. 1 

0 

1 

— 1 

0 

5 

Novi 


4 

3 

— 1 

15 

4 

Ditto While .... 







— — China 

1 

3 

0 

— 1 

8 

it 

— Organzine 

I 

IS 

0 

— 2 

10 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon ..... 


7 

7 

— 0 1 

10 

3 

Cloves 


3 

2 

— 0 

3 

3 


— — Bourbon 

Mace , 0 6 6 — 0 7 0 

- — Nutmegs ... 0 5 1 — O & % 

Ginger cwt. 1 0 0 

Pepper, Company's lb 0 0 7 

Privilege 0 0 7 

White 0 011 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 1 10 0 — 2 t -0 

White 2 0 O — 2 10 0 

Brown .. 1 a o — 1 5 0 

Tea, Bohea Ib. 0 1 9 — 0 l U 

— — Congou..... 02 5 — 0 3 10 

• Souchong O * O — 0 4 4 

Campoi 0 3 3 — 0 3 8 

Twankay 0 2 8 — 0 3 8 

Pekoe 

Hyson Skin 0 2 7 — 0 4 7 

Hyson 0 4 9 — 0 6 6 

— Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell I 15 0 — 2 0 0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 0 iO Q — 7 U> O 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-1 NDI A HOUSE. 

For Sale 3 August— Prompt 29 October . 

Private*! rade . — ~ « V 1 “ 1 C • 

loured Silk Ham Ike * - ■*. 

kerchiefs— Shawls— ( ■ * ■ ■ I 

—Silk Scarfs— Flowered Crape Scarfs— Florentine 
Silks — Lustrings — Sars- ets — Si.k P ece Goods— 
China Wrought Silks— China Silk Piece Goods— 
Nankeens — Blue Nankeens— V* How Nankeens— 
Blue Cloths— Madras Handkerchiefs — Vmtepol- 
lam Handkerchiefs — Blue Sallampore* — Ternn- 
damt — Seerhfttidcrmnaes — Dorcas — MuhnuU— 
Nainsooks— Ladies' Satin Shoes. 

For Safe 6 August— Prompt b November. 

Company’s and Licensed.— Sugar. 

For Sale 9 August— Prompt 5 November. 

Company’s, — Saltpetre— Black Pepper— White 
Pepper— Cinnam 011 — Cloves— Mace — Nutmegs— 
Oil of Mactv 

Licensed and Private-Trade.— Saltpetre— Pepper 
—Ginger— Nutmegs— Cloves — Mace— Sago — Cas- 
sia— Cassia Buds— Rice— Oil of Cinnamon— Oil of 
Cassia* 

For Sale 11 August — Prompt 5 November. 

Company’s. — Hemp and Sunn. 

Licensed and Private* Trade. — Aloes — Aloe* He- 
patic— Borax— China Root — Safflower — Rhubarb 
—Turmeric — Cochineal — Lac Dvr — Lac Lake- 
Shellac — Sticklac — Munjeet — Cardemoms — 
Frankincense — Myrrh — Camphor— Barilla — An Di- 
sced* — Musk — Benjamin — Gamboge — Gum Ara- 
bic— Gum Ammon iacum— Gum Ohbanum— Dawk 
Gum — Gum Senega — Gum Animi — Dragon’* 
Blood — Vermillion — Scarnmonv — As* a fret 1 da— 
Cslangal— Nux Vomica — Oil of A aniseed —Castor 


Oil— Cajaputa Oil— Cubcbt— Cowries—' Terra Ja- 
ponica— Tincal— Talc. 

For Sale 13 August— Prompt 5 November. 

Licensed and Pnvate-Tradr. — 4a pan Wood — Red 
Wood— Teak Boards — Red SauiuM*’ Wood — Un- 
rated Wi*od—Kaltai;a— Bamboo Canes—Whang- 
hees— Ton oifshtl I— Buffalo Horns — Horn Tips — 
Elephant’s Treih — Moiher-o’-Ptarl Handles — 
Corn' bans— Sion. s— seed Coral — Beads — Indian 
Ink— Rome— Artificial I lowers— China Ware- 
Fishing Lines — l-ish Counter* — Table Mats— Soy 
— PasiiG— Rattan Hats and Rice Paper— Husse 
Skins— Buffalo Hides — Goat Skins. 

For Sale 7 September— Prompt 3 December. 

Tea.— Bohe.i, 300,000 lbs. — Corgou, Campoi, 
Pekor, and Souchong. 4,900.000 lbs. — Twankay 
and Hy««m >km, l 050.000 lbs — Hyson, 150,000 
lbv— Total, including Private-Trade, 6,400,000 
lbs. 

For Sale 14 September— Prompt 10 December. 

Company’s. — Bengal, Coast, and Surat Piece 
Goods, Nankeen Cloths, and Goods from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

CARGOES OF EAST-1NDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Northampton, from Bengal, the 
Lord K-ith. from Benzol and Madras, and the 
Asia and Mirren Hastings , from Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Ceylon. 

Company’s. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods — 
Saltpetre— Pepper— Cinnamon. 

Private- Trade and Privilege. — Piece Goods— 
Raw Silk— Indigo — Lac Dye— Ccchmcal-- -Soap- 
Safflower — Wax Candles— China Jars— Madeira 
and Tenenffe Wifit— S-pan Wood. 
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GENERAL JAMES STUART. 
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It is the hope of virtuous men to 
live in the memory of friends to 
virtue. Those who have distin- 
guished themselves in the service of 
their country, are recollected with 
honour by patriotic minds. When 
society is made acquainted with 
their character, their life and ac- 
tions become objects of imitation to 
others. The cause of virtue itself 
is cherished, by the verdict of public 
praise. Few men have greater 
claims to this distinction than the 
late General James Stuart, whether 
we view his character in a public or 
private light. It is the intention of 
this brief memoir to give a distinct 
account of bis life. 

This gentleman was descended 
from an ancient family ; but his 
personal merit formed bis chief 
claim to the eminent distinction 
which he afterwards obtained. He 
was born at Blair-Hali in Perth- 
shire, on the 2d of March O. S. 
1741, and received the early part 
of his education at the public schools 
of Culross and Dunfermline. From 
the last he removed in the year 
1757 to Edinburgh, where he en- 

A& J r Nn-* r . 


tered upon the study of the law ; 
a profession which bis friends were 
desirous that be should follow. This 
employment however did not prove 
agreeable to bis disposition, and he 
quitted it soon afterwards for the 
army- The first commission which 
he held was that of ensign in the 
Scots brigade, then in the service 
of the States of Holland : it was 
obtained near the close of the year 
1 759 ; but he never joined this 
corps. On the 1st of August 1761 
he was appointed ah ensign in the 
64th regiment of foot. By an assi- 
duous discharge of his duty, Ens. 
Stuart attracted the attention of 
Lieut. Col. l’yme, the officer in 
command of the regiment, by whom 
he was recommended as qualified for 
the adjutancy. He succeeded to 
this appointment by purchase in the 
year 1763. 

In 1764, Ensign and Adj. Stuart 
was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, also by purchase, in the 
same regiment, and was at the 
same time appointed paymaster. 

In August 1768, Lieut. Stuart 
embarked from Cork, with the re- 
Vol. VIII 2 E 
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lament, for Boston in New England, 
upon the breaking out of the first 
disturbances in that part of Ame- 
rica ; but the corps was in May 
1769 ordered to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. 

On 1st January 1770, Lieut. 
Stuart was promoted to the rank of 
captain, in the 64th, obtained, as his 
former commissions were, by pur- 
chase. During his residence in 
Nova Scotia, Capt. Stuart acted 
as town-major of the garrison of 
Halifax, and officiated as deputy 
paymaster general to the troops 
serving in the province. By this 
time his professional talents had 
begun to develop themselves, and 
he had acquired the confidence of 
his superior officers in a very high 
degree. Nature bad bes toned on 
bimthe advantage of a good per- 
son, a robust constitution, a frank 
and ingenuous mind. He was re- 
marked for his soldierly behaviour 
and appearance, and for the at- 
tentive discharge of his military 
duties, joined to a prudent conduct. 

In 1773, Capt. Stuart returned 
with the regiment to the fort of 
Castle William, near Boston, where 
he remained until March 1776, 
when the army under Sir William 
Howe evacuated that town, and 
embarked for Halifax. At this 
place Capt. Stuart was appointed to 
the flank company of the regiment, 
and served during the campaigns of 
1776 and 1777 in the second bat- 
talion of grenadiers, in the army 
under the command of Sir William 
Howe. Captain Stuart was pre- 
sent at almost all the actions and 
skirmishes which took place in the 
course of those campaigns. The 
enumeration of those actions will 
bring to the mind of the reader 
many of the events of this unfor- 
tunate and ill-conducted war, while 
it will shew the variety and nature 
of the engagements and enterpiises 
in which Capt. Stuart acquired pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience. 
He was present at the action at 
Biooklyn on Long Island, at the 
landing on York- Island, at Frogs- 


neck, at East Chester and White 
Plains ; the attack of Fort Wash- 
ington, the attack of Fort Lee, 
the attack near Trentown, the at- 
tack by the enemy near Amboy, 
the attack at Brandy- Wine, the 
attack again by the enemy at Ger- 
man Town, and finally the attack 
on the Marquis la Fayette’s detach- 
ment near the same place. In all 
these affairs, which comprise many 
of the most interesting events in the 
great contest with America, some 
of which were successful, and others 
the reverse, Capt. Stuart afforded 
a splendid example of cool and de- 
liberate courage. He lost no op- 
portunity of displaying bis firmness 
and valour. He encouraged the 
troops by his cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity, under the greatest priva- 
tions and fatigues. 

In November 1777, his Majesty 
appointed Capt. Stuart major to a 
regiment, then about to be raised 
by the Earl of Seaforth. In Oc- 
tober 1778, Major Stuait left Ame- 
rica, and joined the 78th (now the 
72d) at that time stationed on the 
Islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 

The exertions of Major Stuart 
soon brought the regiment into such 
a state of discipline, and instructed 
the younger officers so well in their 
duties, that in May 1781 his Ma- 
jesty ordered the 7Stb for foreign 
seivice. In June following item- 
barked at Portsmouth and sailed 
for Madras. On this occasion. 
Major Stuart was promoted to the 
local rank of lieutenant-col. in the 
East Indies. On the departure of 
the corps, the inhabitants of Jersey 
voted an address to Major Stuart, 
expressing the high opinion they 
entertained of himself and the re- 
giment. The address was forwarded 
by Gen. Conway, the governor, in a 
handsome cover, adverting to the 
honorable impression which the de- 
meanour of the 78th had left. 

The Earl of Seaforth, the com- 
mandant of the corps, having died 
on the passage out, was succeeded 
by Lieut. Col. Mackenzie Hnmber- 
ston, ftom the 100th regiment, then 
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serving in India. In February 
1782, Brevet Lieut. Col. Stuart 
was pi omoted to the lieutenant co- 
lonelcy of the 78th, This regiment 
landed at Madras in April 1782, 
and immediately joined the army in 
the field near Chingleput, under 
the command of Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Eyre Coote, the commander in 
chief in India. 

That able general appointed Lieut. 
Col. Stuart to command the Eu- 
ropean brigade of the army. In 
this distinguished situation, the 
commander in chief testified his 
satisfaction with Lieut. Col. Stuart's 
conduct on many occasions. We 
are now arrived at a period which 
connects this excellent officer’s name 
with the history of India. 

The 78th joined the army in the 
field on the 25th of April, a week 
or two only after their landing. 
Many individuals of the corps died 
during the first marches which they 
made, partly from too sudden a 
transition to the food of the country, 
operating with excessive fatigue and 
exposure to the sun before they 
were inured to the climate. 

The principal event that occurred 
during this period of Gen. Coote’s 
command, was the action of the 
2d of June, which has been called 
the battle of Arnee. The enemy, 
commanded by Hyder Ally, suffered 
a defeat. The army halted on the 
8th, to refresh the cattle and troops ; 
and Hyder, anxious to obliterate in 
some degree the impression of so 
many failures, prepared in person 
an ambuscade, which effectually 
succeeded. Some camels and ele- 
phants, with an escort purposely 
weak, were made to pass within 
a short distance of the grand guard ; 
and the British officer command- 
ing there, with more zeal than 
piudence, attempted to carry them 
off, sending a message to the field- 
officer of the day, Lieut. Col. James 
Stuart, to inform him of the cir 
cumstance. The lieut. col. instantly 
mounting, proceeded at speed to 
stop the imprudence of the subal- 
tern, and approached in time to see 


the guard charged on all sides by 
clouds of cavalry, within the skirts 
of which he was himself enveloped ; 
seeing that all was lost, he trusted 
to the goodness of his horse, and 
singly escaped, by leaping a ravine, 
over which none of the enemy 
could follow him *. For this sin- 
gular and extraordinary escape 
Lieut. Col. Stuart was not less in- 
debted to the goodness of his horse 
than his own address and courage. 
For this noble animal he ever af- 
terwards testified the greatest re- 
gard ; and when he returned to 
England, settled a liberal pension 
to maintain the aged horse in India 
and a groom, This horse was alive 
in 1799, when he appeared to re- 
cognise his oh) master, and grate- 
fully accepted the loaf of bread 
from his handf. The remainder 
of the campaign was spent in va- 
rious desultory and indecisive move- 
ments ; in harassing but fruitless 
attempts to make either an im- 
pression on the enemy, or to re- 
cover some of the places he had 
taken from us ; and it ended in the 
departure of Sir Eyre Coote to 
Bengal. The last days of this 
veteran were approaching, but his 
courage and zeal in the service of 
his country w'ere inextinguishable ; 
be did not live to resume the com- 
mand of the army, and his place 
was ill supplied by any of his imme- 
diate successors. 

After the interval of the mon- 
soon, the army again took the field 
in January 1783, under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Stuart. On this 
event, Lieut. Co). Stuart, who now 
possessed the local rank of colonel, 
was appointed to the command of 
the left wing of the army. 

At the attack of the French 
lines before Cuddalore, on the 13th 
of June of the same year, the left 
column was commanded by Colonel 
Stuait, and displayed a gallantry in 
the course of that arduous day, 
which never was surpassed in any 

* Wilks’s Hist. vol. 9. p.CSQ. 
t This was after the Ja-t >iege of Senngapatam, 
when Gtncial Smart paid ashorisisit »o Ma<lra»» 
tint had iiutitui the horse for sevtml >tar», 
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field. There were many distin- 
guished officers present ; but there 
was none who contributed more 
to the success of our arms on that 
memorable occasion than Colonel 
Stuart. It was to his superior 
judgment and presence of mind, 
that the French were attack- 
ed at a critical moment, routed, 
and driven from the redoubts which 
covered the right of their lines, 
.and constituted the piain strength 
of their position. Colonel Stuart, 
at the head of the grenadiers and 
piquets of the army, took possession 
of these works, and compelled the 
enemy to give way on every side, 
before the vigorous and unexpected 
attack. This was ultimately the 
cause of the French abandoning 
their lines, and retiring within 
the fort of Cuddalore. In August 
1783 accounts were received in 
India of peace with France, and 
hostilities with the forces of that 
nation in Coromandel accordingly 
ceased : but the war was continued 
against Tippoo. At this crisis 
Maj. Gen. Bruce succeeded to the 
command of the army at Cuddalore, 
in consequence of the recal and 
arrest of Gen. Stuart; and Col. 
Stnart was detached by Gen. Bruce 
with a respectable body of infantry 
and artillery to join Colonel Ful- 
larton, who commanded what was 
called the Southern Army. Colonel 
Stuart joined that officer at Din- 
digul in October 1783, and was 
second in command of the forces 
on this service. 

Col. Fullarton made great use of 
Col. Stuart’s advice and experience, 
which he acknowledged iu liberal 
terms. Col. Stuart was present at 
the reduction of Paulghantcherry, 
Coimbatore, and the other forts 
of the enemy. These operations 
however ceased by the premature 
and precipitate surrender of every 
conquest of Tippoo Sultaun, from 
an impatient wish of enticing him 
to make peace. The southern 
army was withdrawn within the 
limits of the Company's jurisdiction, 
and arrived at Tiichinopoly in Janu- 


ary 1784. Peace was not finally 
concluded with Tippoo until the 
1 1th of the following March. 

The command of the southern 
army for some time devolved on 
Col. Stuart as senior officer in the 
absence of Col. Fullarton. 

Soon after these events Colonel 
Stuart was appointed by the govern- 
ment of Madras to the command 
of the fort and garrison of Tanjore. 
At that day this military station 
was esteemed of the highest public 
importance, and as presenting most 
advantage to the individual holding 
it of any in this part of the Com- 
pany’s dominions. Here Col. Stu- 
art enjoyed for several years a 
species of otium cum dignitate, a 
life of comfort and ease compared 
with the variety of trying scenes 
through which he had passed. 

In this command he spent some 
of the most agreeable years of his 
life. But while he had an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the society of his 
friends, and indulging in the hos- 
pitalities of the table, some impor- 
tant political transactions were con- 
fided to his management by the 
Company’s government, which re- 
quired not a little energy of mind 
and skill to negociate. To enter 
into an explanation of these affairs 
would require a history of our in- 
tercourse and dealings with the 
little state of Tanjore, for a series 
of years. It is sufficient to observe, 
that this court was supposed to 
have been the scene of much cor- 
ruption and pecuniary dilapida- 
tion. The intrigues and peculation 
of individuals bad brought the state 
into the utmost disorder, and its 
affairs to the verge of ruin. The 
inability of the Rajah Tullajie, from 
ill health and an exhausted consti- 
tution, to manage the affairs of the 
country, afforded the government 
of Madras an opportunity of ap- 
pointing a committee “ for the 
better regulating and managing the 
affairs of the Tanjore country.” Of 
this committee Col. Stuart was 
nominated a member, chiefly from 
confidence in his iutegrity. To a 
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military man it was an unusual ap- 
pointment; but it was expected that 
his uncorrupt and inflexible prin- 
ciples would serve as a safeguard 
against the repetition of laxities 
which had prevailed. These ex- 
pectations were realized, and his 
conduct was appreciated by those 
who had the care of the public 
rights and character. 

Col. Stuart on two separate oc- 
casions received the thanks of the 
Hon. East-India Company, “ for 
the viseful and important services 
rendered by him ” during the period 
of his command at Tanjore. In Ja- 
nuary 1790 he left that station, 
and joined the army in Trichinopoly 
plain, then assembling under the 
direction of Major-Gen. Musgrave, 
for the war against Tippoo Sultaun. 
As soon as it was ready to begin 
the campaign, Gen. Sir William 
Medows assumed the command in 
chief. This general appointed Col. 
Stuart to command the left wing of 
the army. The first operations car- 
ried the British force into the pro- 
vince of Coimbatore, and Col. 
Stuart was thence detached with a 
considerable force to reduce the 
fortress of I'aulghautcherry. He 
marched on this enterprize on 23d 
July, at a season when the heaviest 
periodical rains usually fall in Ma- 
labar, during which military ope- 
rations to any extent are there im- 
practicable. Of this tact the com- 
mander in chief Sir Win. Medows 
appears to have been unaccountably 
ignorant ; and Col. Stuart, after a 
few marches, found himself ex- 
posed to the severity of the mon- 
soon, surrounded by torrents which 
effectually opposed his progress. He 
was barely able to summon the 
place, and found great difficulty in 
rejoining the army with his detach- 
ment. He was immediately after- 
wards sent in an opposite direction 
against the fort of Dindigul. This 
was a place of great strength, si- 
tuate on a strong and elevated 
rock, and the enemy bad of late 
improved its natural means of de- 
fence by many additional works. 


It was reduced, however, after a 
breach had been effected and Col. 
Stuart had ordered an assault. The 
garrison were intimidated, and sur- 
rendered on the conditions of se- 
curity for their persons and pro- 
perty. The British took possession 
on 21st August 1790. 

This service was hardly accom- 
plished, when Col. Stuart was or- 
dered, after his detachment had re- 
ceived a considerable reinforcement, 
to proceed a second time against 
Paulghautcherry. On 2 1st Sep- 
tember he opened two strong bat- 
teries against the place, at the dis- 
tance of five hundred yards from the 
walls. A breach was soon effected, 
but the ditch required to be filled; 
and the defence might have been 
protracted sometime longer, when 
the alarm of the enemy rendered 
any further operations unnecessary, 
and they capitulated on the morning 
of the succeeding day. 

Thefollowing encomium has been 
bestowed on Col. Stuart’s conduct 
on this occasion, by a competent 
judge ; — “ Colonel Stuart arrived 
before 1’alghaut with two days’ pro- 
visions, and without a shilling in 
his military chest ; the sympathy 
which he evinced for the suffering 
Nairs,* and the rigid enforcement 
of a protecting discipline, had 
caused the bazar to assume the ap- 
pearance of a provincial granary. 
The fort was ill stored ; but after 
depositing six months' provisions for 
the garrison appointed for its de- 
fence, he carried back to his com- 
mander in chief one month's grain 
for his whole army : the confi- 
dence which bis conduct inspited in 
this short intercourse having ena- 
bled him to pay for these supplies 
with written acknowledgments.con- 
vertible into cash at the conclusion 
of the war." f 


* The Nairs had joined Col, Stuart, and werr 
employed m cutting off the communications of 
the bestead. They were sttongly mt»a*ed against 
Tippoo, as they had bttn long the objects of ins 
cruelty and oppression. 

The gammon were jn«t1v at raid *»f retaliation, 
and made th»* chief condition <»f their surrender 
piotection against thi Nans, 
t Wilks’* History, ?ol. hi, p. 
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This simple statement of facts 
forcibly displays tlie difficulty of 
Col. Stuart's situation : these his 
conduct and judgment not only 
overcame, but converted into the 
most important advantages, which 
were equal to the effect* of a decisive 
victory, by promoting the opera- 
tions of the army and giving it 
the power of subsistence. His 
whole management on this occasion 
holds out a model for a general 
carrying on war in that country. 
The fortresses of Dindignl and 
Palghautcherry, and the valuable 
territory acquired with them, have 
ever since continued annexed to the 
British dominion. 

At the close of the campaign of 
1790 Eat l Cornwallis anived and 
assumed the command of the army. 
He had stated in a minute of coun- 
cil, previous to his leaving Bengal, 
that his presence in the scene of ac- 
tion was considered by our allies as 
a pledge of secutity, and of our 
confident hope of success against 
the common enemy. 

But it was necessary to encourage 
the Company’s allies, by giving a 
determined character to the war, 
which had only as yet home the 
feeble impress of indecisive hos- 
tility. A new mode of warfare was 
to be substituted, suited to the na- 
ture and character of the enemy. 
The line of operations was altered j 
the anny returned within the Com- 
pany's territories to be reorganized 
and to repair its equipages. When 
prepared for pursuing this change of 
system, it was ordered from the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly to 
assemble at Vellout in the vicinity 
of Madras. Here his lordship join- 
ed the army with some troops from 
Bengal, and on the 11th of Fe- 
bi nary 1791 began his march to- 
waids the Mooglce Ghaut. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was well acquaint- 
ed with Col. Stuart’s military ta- 
lents and charicter, appointed him 
to command the right wing of the 
army. The operations were now 
rapid, decisive, and efftctual. The 
first euteipiize of iuq ortauce was 


directed against Bangalore, which, 
after an arduous and critical siege, 
was taken by assault on the night 
of the 21st of March. The high 
sense which Lord Cornwallis en- 
tertained of the services of Col. 
Stuart, at this arduous siege, is 
expressed ir. the general order dated 
after the capture of this impoitant 
place, and in his lordship’s dispatch 
to his Majesty’s secretary of state, 
at the close of the campaign. 

Shottlv after this event the army 
resumed its march towards Sering- 
apatam. On the 13th of May 
Tippoo risked a general action with 
the Ei gbsh army to obstruct the 
investment of his capital. The ene- 
my were strongly posted on the 
Carighaut range of hills ; but they 
were obliged to abandon this po- 
sition and to retreat into the island. 
Col. Stuart commanded one of the 
columns of the attacking army. 

The want of provisions and the 
approach of the rainy season ob- 
liged Lord Cornwalbs to relinquish 
the idea of laying siege to Sering- 
apntam at present. It became ex- 
pedient to retieatj but first of all 
it was necessaiy to provide for the 
seem tty of the Bombay army, 
which by this time hatl advanced, 
under the command of Sir Robert 
Abercrouiby, to form a junction 
with the troops fiom Bengal and 
Madras. With this view. Lord 
Cornwallis made a movement with 
the main army to Coniambudy, a 
village about twenty miles higher 
up the t iver ; and from this encamp- 
ment he detached Col. Stuatt with 
two brigades across the Cavary, 
with directions to take post on the 
heights commanding the great roads 
which lead from Seringapatam to 
Periapatam. This was done with 
the intention of covering the retreat 
of the Bombay army, and to pre- 
vent the Sultauu from sending any 
considerable body of his forces for 
its annoyance. At the same time 
orders were dispatched by his lord- 
ship to Sir Robert Abercromby, 
who had advanced to Petiapatam, 
to teturu below the Ghauts, and to 
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remain there timing tlie monsoon. 
Col. Stuart having performed the 
service on which he was detached, 
on the 25th of May rejoined the 
army, which on the day following 
commenced its march towaid* Ban- 
galore, It is unnecessary to detail 
the occurrences of this disastrous 
retreat. The army was destitute of 
subsistence ; deprived of the means 
of conveying its eqmpage, the ar- 
tillery and stoies were destioyed or 
abandoned. It was to be appre- 
hended that the enemy would r.ot 
lose the opportunity of attacking 
our army, enfeebled by famine, 
sickness, and fatigue. They were 
prevented however fiom taking ad- 
vantage of these circumstances, by 
the unexpected appearance of the 
Mahratta army. The first sight of 
their advance suggested that it was 
a body of the enemy, and Col. 
Stuart, who commanded the rear, 
made prompt dispositions to repel 
an impending attack. They were 
not completed, when one of his 
staff, employed on the left flank 
in giving directions to the skirmish- 
ers, was addressed in a loud voice 
by one of the horsemen, announ- 
cing that he was a Malirattah, and 
begging that the firing might 
cease* 

The most distressing wants of the 
English army were relieved by the 
abundant supplies of provisions the 
bazars of their allies afforded : but 
it was necessaiy notwithstanding to 
continue the letreat, and to ap- 
proach an aisenal, which might re- 
place the at tillery and equipage of 
the aimy. It was not however 
requisite to pursue the same plan of 
inoffensive retreat ; and the British 
army, in its progress to Bangalore, 
made itself master of the small but 
inaccessible fort of Honliordi oog. 

Having completed his arrange- 
ments and re-equipment of the 
army at Bangalore, Lord Cornwal- 
lis again took the field. Ossore, 
Pigacotta, Nundidtoog, and other 
foils in the passes leading from the 


* Wilts’s Hie. vol. 3.f. U’o 


Barra Mehal valley were succes- 
sively reduced. 

On the 10th December Col. Stu- 
art was detached with two European 
and three native corps and a pow- 
erful ai tillery against Saverndroog. 
This was the strongest hill fort in 
Mysoor, and the preparations for 
its i eduction weie equal to its 
strength. It is built on the top of 
a vast rock, rising half a mile of 
almost perpendicular height from 
a base of about eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and divided at the sum- 
mit by a chasm that forms it into 
two hills. These were converted 
into two strong forts, each form- 
ing a citadel. Lord Cornwallis 
dispersed the remainder of the 
army to watch eveiy avenue from 
Seiingapatam by which the opera- 
tions of the siege might have been 
disturbed. 

The siege began with the arduous 
labour of cutting a gun road through 
a rugged forest at the foot of the 
rock ; the greater difficulty of drag- 
ging iron twenty-four pounders 
over precipices neaily perpendicu- 
lar was next surmounted , * The 
batteries opened on the 17th, and 
the breach in what was named the 
lower wall of the rock, although at 
least fifteen hundred feet higher 
than its base, was deemed prac- 
ticable on the 20th. Lord Corn- 
wallis came from the camp, d.stant 
seven miles, to witness the assault. 
This commenced by signal at 1 1 
o'clock in ■ lie forenoon. The as- 
sailants ascended the rock without 
the slightest opposition, clambering 
up a precipice, which, alter the 
service was over, they were iilraid 
to descend. t The garrison now 
made a vigorous icsiataiice, but the 
citadels were carried o. c alter the 
other ; the killedar and many of the 
enemy were slain, and every de- 
fence was forced within one hour 
of the commencement of the as- 
sault. Thus an enterprise which 

• Wilks’s Hi-’, o-l II. p. ru. r..r 

tail'd aicumil i.f Uiis,. it.itl* umns s- , mi, a 

Dumii's »md t'apt- M.t* i»t..i*it*s *uii*.,.t "i <tw 
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bad been contemplated by Lord 
Cornwallis as the most doubtful 
operation of the war, was effected 
in twelve days from the first arrival 
of the troops, and five of open 
batteries, including the day of the 
assault, with a moderate amount of 
casualties in the previous operations ; 
and in the assault itself his lord- 
ship had not to regret the loss of a 
single life.* 

After the completion of this ser- 
vice, on the 23d of December Col. 
Stuart was detached with nearly 
the same force with which he had 
reduced Saverndroog to besiege 
Ootradroog. This place was also 
situated on a rock, and was defend ■ 
ed by a succession of seven ram- 
parts rising above each other. The 
artillery officers were ordered, as 
fast as one wall should be carried to 
point their guns over the heads of 
the assailants against the next. The 
whole were taken by escalade with a 
trifling loss. The reduction of 
these fortresses was of the utmost 
importance, as they lay on the rear 
of the army on its advance to 
Seringapatam, and could not be 
left in the occupation of the enemy. 

Colonel Stuart's conduct, upon 
each of these occasions, was ho- 
noured with the approbation of Lord 
Cornwallis in general orders. 

After establishing garrisons at 
Saverndroog and Ootradroog, the 
army proceeded to the neighbourhood 
of beringapatam, without any oc- 
currence of moment, until the glo- 
rious defeat of Tippoo Sultaun’s 
army on the 6th of February 1/92. 
The attack was made iu the night, 
and was exposed to the uncertainty 
and confusion which attends dark- 
ness. Upon this occasion Col. Stuart 
was attached to the center column. 
He had orders to penetrate through 
the enemy’s camp, to turn to the 
left, and to endeavour to gain a 
footing on the island. The head of 
the column, in prosecution of these 
orders, was discovered about 1 1 
o clock by the enemy's advanced 


posts. The silence previously en- 
joined was not broken by a single 
voice : the column penetrated by 
the bayonet alone : the Sultaun’s 
redoubt, a strong work which de- 
fended the enemy’s position, was 
stormed, and Col. Stuart proceeded 
to overthrow the enemy’s right 
wing. He still pushed forward : 
the depth of the river where the 
column crossed left not a dry car- 
tridge, the bayonet remained as their 
sole reliance, and Col. Stuart, until 
daylight allowed him to examine 
his ground, occupied a position to 
the eastward of Sheher Ganjam.* 
By this bold and gallant attack a 
permanent post was established on 
the island of Seringapatam ; this — 
the most important object — had 
been deemed the most doubtful ope- 
ration of the day. When the event 
was reported to Lord Cornwallis he 
expressed great satisfaction, and 
immediately caused Col. Stuart to 
be reinforced, and supplied with 
ammunition to such an extent, as 
to enable him to retain the acqui- 
sition. The position was within 
1700 yards of the fort ; it included 
the petta of Sheher Ganjam and 
the Lall-baugh, with a favourite 
garden and palace of Tippoo. Our 
possession of such a post, while it in- 
sulted his pride, threatened the safe- 
ty of his capital. Hence he imme- 
diately directed bis attention-to drive 
us off the island. A little after day- 
light a body of the enemy advanced 
from the fort to dislodge Colonel 
Stuart. The dry ammunition not 
having yet arrived. Colonel Stuart 
had no alternative, but to cover bis 
troops in the best manner he was 
able, until the enemy should give 
him an opportunity of using the 
bayonet ; but Lord Cornwallis, who 
observed these transactions from the 
Carighaut bill, sent a reinforcement 
with ammunition, which enabled 
Col. Stuart to resume the offensive 
and drive back the assailants.f 
CTo be continued.) 


* Wilks’s Hut. vol. lii, p. 203. 


* Wilks’s Hist. vol. 3.p. 2S4,"225, 
t Ibid, vol. 5, p. 2 ^ 9 . 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. D. BROWN. 

( Continued from page 112.) 

Evert species of charitable con- experienced the benefit of timely 
tribution at Calcutta received his succour. Thus lie had learned to 


countenance and large support. 
He subsisted for some time a Por- 
tuguese minister, since dead, for a 
congregation of that people at the 
mission church, by paying him a 
yearly salary. 

He was at all times hospitable 
according to his means. On his 
arrival in India, he bad felt the com- 
fort of a generous welcome, which 
stimulated him to extend to strang- 
ers from Europe benevolent accom- 
modations, similar to what his own 
family had found so seasonable. 
Such occasions were frequent, and 
the guests received to his abode 
numerous. His delight in these 
offices of hospitality increased with 
his years, much as he discouraged 
promiscuous company, and disliked 
the system of general visiting. 
Throughout the twelvemonth pre- 
ceding his last sickness, although 
his own family was nine or ten in 
number, he received, at separate 
rimes, from six to ten individuals 
at once, parents and children ; and, 
for several years, had seldom been 
without nearly as many, not as 
cursory visitors, but for weeks and 
months together, as his friends found 
it eligible to remain. Such exten- 
sive hospitality is not common even 
in India, where, in consideration 
that no inns or hotels are establish- 
ed, suitable to the temporary re- 
ception of strangers, particularly 
families or young inexperienced 
persons, the habit of opening to 
such the table and comforts of a 
private house, with gratuitous at- 
tention, is much cultivated. 

To' individuals whose circum- 
stances were narrow or embarrassed, 
he was liberal of private aid, sway- 
ed by the conscientious motives of 
ft double. recollection : he had known 
what it was to he under pecuniary 
difficulties, and he bad repeatedly 
Asiatic Journ*— No. 45, 


sympathise with all whom he could 
relieve. 

To other friends, to whom tem- 
porary assistance was a benefit, and 
who needed no greater, lie lent 
money free of interest ; and thus, 
on their first arrival in the country, - 
saved many from the rapacious jaws- 
of native creditors. To accept no 
inteiest was a positive gift, where 
money has till of late years borne 
so high a value. These sacrifices 
arose in an aversion from tbesliglit- 
est approach to an usurious spirit 
in the clerical character. - 

His benevolence was not confined 
to those of his own tenets. He ex- 
tended generous aid, to a large 
amount’, to the missionaries of Se- 
rampore, for forwarding their pub- 
lic undertakings. Still less did his. 
sympathy owe its intense activity to' 
being circumscribed by the lines of 
clan or country. Of his exhorta- 
tions in the cause of universal cha- 
rity from the pulpit, one conduced 
to establish a fund for the relief of 
all the indigent, whether Europeans 
or natives ; and one dispensed bene- 
fits to the Tamul Christians. 

Before it was known that govern- 
ment would adopt the mission 
church, he founded, and contributed 
to a subscription for attaching to 
it some endowment. The fund 
raised has not been wanted for its 
direct original purpose. It has, 
nevertheless, been made very useful 
to more than one clergyman, whose 
assistance was acceptable to the 
congregation ; and it has supplied'a 
commodious parsonage, and smaller 
residence for the chaplain now at- 
tached to it by the Company ; the 
former of these being built on 
ground given for the purpose by 
Mr. Brown, and in which Dr. Bu- 
chanan first, and since him other 
ministers, have resided’, rent free : 
Vol. VIII. 2 F 
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and the dwelling-house has been 
furnished, and repeatedly enlarged, 
at the expense of the fund. 

His love for his children, and his 
resignation when bereaved of a'be- 
loved child, form a striking contrast. 
Of bis first-born son, in a letter to 
a friend, he says, “ He began to 
lisp and walk, then the lovely 
blossom died." At the moment of 
bis being snatched away, the father 
seemed struck to the ground : soon 
afterwards he exclaimed, " if a 
wish could bring back bis child, 
that wish he would not form.” The 
tranquillity with which he could con- 
template the subject appears in the 
following verses : — 

THE EPITAPH. 

Bold Infidelity, torn pale and die, 

Under this turf an Infant's ashes lie : 

Say, is it lost or saved ? 

If death’s by sin, it sino’d, because 'tis 
here ; 

If Heaven's by woiks, itcan’t in Heav’a 
appear : 

Ah, reason how depraved ! 
ftevere the Bible’s sacred page, the knot’s 

untied. 

It died through Adam’s sin ; it lives, for 

Jesus died. 

DAVID MITCHELL BROWN. 

Born at sea, Feb. 1st, 1786; 

Died at the Orphan-house, Bengal, April 
20, 1787. 

On the eve of his own departure, 
in giving directions respecting any 
inscription by which the remem- 
brance of his own life and labours 
should be transmitted to posterity, 
be desired it to be recorded, that 
" in the Mission church of Calcutta, 
for twenty-five years, he preached 
the Gospel to the poor.*’ A slab 
to this effect has been subscribed 
by the congregation, and placed 
within its walls. 

EXTRACTS FROM BIS CORRESPONDENCE. 

On the Hindout. 

[First Extract.] 1792. 

" It is twelve months since 1 entered upon 
the determination of studying Shaiiscrit. 

1 the more willingly enter on this 

suhjett, as you are about a necessary and 
important work, which makes you wish 
your inquiries had been directed, like 
These of mine, collect materials for a 
thorough display of Hiudooism, 


“ The system is extremely complex, 
and it is therefore very easy to misrepre- 
sent it. The moral state of the people is 
more palpable, and the grossness of the 
lower orders more open to attack. It is 
a great pity so little is yet known of their 
book religion ; facts would arise out of 
what is written, that would be the beat 
instruments to overturn their superstition. 
There is, clearly, a total difference be- 
tween the religion of the learned and that 
of the common people : the learned are 
as subtle and ingenious as the most skilful 
of the papists, and require Similar argu- 
ments to subvert their system. All the 
educated and instructed that I have had 
the opportunity of seeing, assent to the 
unity of God, anil they possess all the 
light of natural religion ; and I am per- 
suaded, from what I have already seen, 
that they abound in moral maxims, ami 
in more refined sentiments than are to be 
found in any of the heathen classics known 
to us ; and the insufficiency of natural 
religion and morality is abundantly evi- 
dent. I see in them the power of con- 
science, and that it costs them much 
effort to quench the light they hare ; but 
I see less difference titan I expected be- 
tween the natural man within the pale 
of the Church, and among the informed 
heathen. It is not professional Christi- 
anity, but divine grace alone, that can 
produce a real, essential, and saving 
difference. However, when we are pos- 
sessed of the scattered rays of truth to be 
found in Hindooism, it will be a weapon 
of some value; for men always feel, and 
are ‘ prieked in their hearts,’ when they 
are shewn that they live in opposition t» 
the light they have. The Yogees are a 
wonderful people, purely mystic ; they 
rise above cast, and all other worldly dis- 
tinctions of Braminism ; they are learned, 
and, by imaginary excesses, attain heights 
of enthusiasm that Jacob Bellmen never 
could have conceived. The history of 
the progression to this state of abstraction 
and delirium (for there are various de- 
grees) forms a long and curious investi- 
gation ; and when I am better qualified, 
I shallwish to trace the whole of it. The 
self-tormentors, who have often been con- 
founded with the Yogees, are illiterate 
fanatics, and many of them * vile and 
bestial fellows of the baser sort,’ and in 
no kind of repute with the well informed. 
Besides, it is necessary to distinguish 
tlfe bookish secluded Pundits, who are 
simple, mild, and inoffensive to a great 
degree, from the herd of domineering 
ignorant Bramins, whose craft, pride, 
and viliany, outdoes the Jew pharisee, 
and whose contempt of the Sudders can 
only be expressed by these words, • Thi* 
people, who knoweth not the law, if 
accursed.’ However, much guilt is oa 
the head of the beat of them, for keeping 
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the common people so grossly ignorant ; 
and this may be successfully brought home 
to them, as well as to the Romanists, for 
bv the intervention of images a ten-foid 
blindness is induced. In the Rudder, 
reason seems wholly unseated, and no- 
thing is left them but the prerogative of 
the human form. 

“ But I am tiring you with general 
ideas, which you are much more accu- 
rately possessed of than i can be, and on 
the subject of the leading features of 
Hindooism have already expressed your- 
self in most pointed and forcible terms, 
which command attention. 1 feel what 
is wanting ; a collection of authentic facts, 
and a thorough insight both into their 
books and practice ; and to this, travel 
and reading are necessary : and if Pro- 
vidence faror my intention, the strength 
of my bodjr jtud of my mind shall be laid 
but ra this way, so far as I can obtain 
leisure from more serious calls. The 
importance of opening this local door to 
missionaries, appears to me a great and 
worthy object; 1 have such means at 
present as no missionary for many years 
is likely to have, and I feel a strong im- 
pulse to employ my abilities, bumble as 
ibey are, in this pursuit.’? 

[Second Extract.] 

" Perhaps my new pursuits in study 
may furnish au interesting page occasion- 
ally. I recollect every day some new aud 
curious facts, but the sifting and arrange- 
ment of them must take place hereafter, 
when I have more experience. I shall 
just mention two common things, to 
shew in what chanuei my enquiries at 
present, run. Lately at a Brainin's boose 
I heard a wonderful man, a Pooranee, 
explaining their shasters with astonishing 
address aud elocution: he frequently 
made the people burst into tears and 
weep aloud. Whenever their passions 
Were touched with any pathetic passage, 
she man obtained several rupees, thrown 
to him both by Braroins and Sudders ; 
the latter attended their donation with a 
pernaura or act of worship to the Pooi-a- 
nee. The Sudders, as you know, are 
taught to worship the Bramins, and they 
do jt by pernaum, or a profound reve- 


rence, touching ihe ground with their 
head while they pronounce the salutation ; 
then the Poorauee, holding out his hand 
in a converse manner, says, ‘ Isho,’ ». e. 
Come; amounting to absolution; for by 
“ Come” they mean to call all the sins on 
the neck of the Sudder to the hollow bjf 
their hand, where a mystic fire consumes 
them. The Bramins are the true idols, 
while they carry about with them the 
power of absolution ; and to break off 
their yoke will not be easy. One evening 
I went to Kallee Ghaut, at the time of 
the Aruttee, which is performed- by mov- 
ing a lamp of many wicks about the tsce 
of the goddess : when the operation was 
over, the Bramin brought out the lamp. 
We walked through a passage lined with 
poor Sudders ou each aide ; whom |we 
saw, as he passed, anxiously put their 
hands for a moment over the flame, be- 
fore it went out, to procure the remission 
of their sins for that day. I could men- 
tion other matters which I have ascer- 
tained ; such as the facts and motives of 
self-devotement, by a yearly drowning of 
some Sudders at Praug, or the confluence 
of the Jumna and Ganges, and at Gunga 
Saugur, far the accomplishment of their 
desires, or, that they may be born Into 
the world again a Zemindar or a Rajah’s 
sqn ; and I have had many particulars 
relative to the Nurbulle, or human sacri- 
fices, confirmed. I am, too, possessed of 
the Goitree of the Bramins; Sir William 
, Tones obtained it not many months ago, 
but I got jt through another channel. Of 
this great nse may be made against th« 
Bramins ; it is the chief secret that they 
will not communicate freely ; they trem- 
ble at the sound, and affect to consider 
this discovery as the downfal of tbeir 
power. Bat I am such a novice yet, that 
I am ashamed to say any thing ; and afraid 
even of communicating what I have col- 
lected, lest I mistake what I state, for 
want of a more leisurely and thorough 
investigation.” 

These extracts are connected with 
the last division of the memoir, to 
which we proceed. 

[To It continued.) 


ON THE BRITISH 

(Continued fro\ 

Shottlo the Brahmins at any time 
be prompted by causes sufficient to 
induce them to relinquish the plans 
of pacific submission, which have 
hitherto regulated their conducfeto- 
wards their European conquerors, 
there will unquestionably be much to 
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im page 124.) 

dread, from any hostile project plan- 
ned by the subtlety they inherit, and 
the power they possess of rivctting 
the minds of the people to any object 
they may resolve upon. It fre- 
quently happens that when people 
conceive themselves in the most ab- 
2 F 2 
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solute security, their danger is the 
most imminent. History affords 
numerous examples of this. Two 
only will be selected on the present 
occasion ; but these will prove the 
state of insecurity in which a few 
conquerors must exist amidst a 
vastly dispioportionate population. 

It is “ related by D'Ulloa.” That 
the Indians of the country called 
Natche§, in Louisiana, laid a plot 
for massacreing, in one night, every 
individual belonging to the French 
colony established there. This plot 
they actually executed, notwith- 
standing the seemingly good under- 
standing subsisting between them 
and their European neighbours. 
Such was the secresy observed, that 
no person had suspicion of their 
design until the blow was struck. 
One Frenchman alone escaped, by 
favor of the darkness, to relate the 
disaster of his countrymen. 

1 ‘ The Indians of the province 
of Macas in the kingdom of Quito, 
ina similar manner destroyed the 
opulent city of Logrogno, the co- 
lony of Guambaya, and its capital 
Sevilla del Oro ; and that so com- 
pletely that it is no longer known 
in what place these settlements ex- 
isted, or where that abundance of 
gold was found, from which the 
last-mentioned city took the addi- 
tion to its name." 

If among the comparatively un- 
civilised inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica, among a people whose ac- 
quirements are so eminently inferior 
to the Hindoos, such conspiracies 
could be organized and perfected ; 
what may be expected from a plot 
organized by a race so much more 
intelligent, and of resolution, when 
circumstances combine to call it into 
action, as inflexible as that of any 
nation ever known upon earth ? 
The question replies to itself. The 
policy then so eaily adopted and 
persevered in bvthe Company's go- 
vernment, of holding their preju- 
dices in a due degree of national 
respect, is most wise, and should 
never be departed from ; indeed it 
cannot, without abandoning at the 


same time the best principles of 
security, which, in respect to the 
mutual situation of the Company 
and the natives, human sagacity 
could establish. This will become 
still more evident by considering the 
little resistance which could be op- 
posed by a few Europeans at the 
most, it is believed, not exceeding 
foriy-five thousand, dispersed over 
a vast extent of country, and scat- 
tered amidst a population of eighty 
or one hundred millions of people. 
The population of our Asiatic do- 
minions, however, has never been 
accurately known. The great War- 
ren Hastings estimated it at sixty 
millions. There has been no de- 
crease since his time ; and when 
the conquests of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, added to those so bril- 
liantly achieved by the present 
.Governor-general, are taken into 
the account, there will be little pro- 
bability of much exceeding tbe 
truth by stating it at one hundred 
millions ; and including the states 
and districts under the influence of 
the Company's power, the actual 
numbers may even exceed that im- 
mense total. 

It appears from parts of the late 
glowing debates in the India House, 
that the Company view the aspect 
of their own power with astonish- 
ment ; and the human mind appears 
bewildered in looking forward to 
what may be tbe probable issue 
of tbe extensive conquests now 
brought under their guidance and 
controul. A variety of opinions ex- 
ist as to the line of policy which 
should be adopted : one party, it 
appears, are decidedly hostile to 
increase of territory, and view such 
acquirements with alarm, almost 
amounting to dismay ; but when 
the situation of their antieut pos- 
sessions be taken into the prospect, 
the nature of tbe powers by which 
they were immediately surrounded, 
the habits of the tribes and casts, 
increasing in independent boldness 
land hardihood, by wbicli these again 
were circumscribed, and the naturp 
of the Company’s progressive pro- 
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ceedings,be also contemplated, with 
a steady adherence to the unalter- 
able principles which influence all 
the human race, not absolutely in 
a state of barbarism ; little doubt 
I think can be entertained of the 
benefit of what has been so ener- 
getically and so fortunately acquired 
and annexed to their dominions ; 
and still less of the wisdom of pur- 
suing those plans to completion, 
which alone, according to all ratio- 
nal induction, can afford stability, 
internal peace, and effectual protec- 
tion, from whatever designs may be 
contemplated or attempted by the 
powers whose dominions now sur- 
round the national frontiers, or by 
the more remote ones which exer- 
cise an influence over these. 

The establishing of native chiefs 
under the protection of the Bri- 
tish government, even with sub- 
sidiary forces at each capital, ex- 
perience has long since, as well as 
recently, proved to be ineffectual. 
Conciliating them by treaties has 
been as clearly demonstrated, by the 
same unerring test, to be practically 
fallacious ; and it is only required 
to contemplate the views which go- 
vern the proceedings of all civilized 
nations, to be convinced that, under 
either system, neither durable peace 
nor permanent security can be re- 
alized or expected. Situated, then, 
as the Company’s possessions now 
are, nothing but the absolute do- 
minion and control over the whole, 
directed by a wise, effectual, or 
extended civil government, and 
protected by an efficient, well or- 
ganized, and powerful military 
force, can rationally be expected to 
preserve that immense empire in 
prosperity, as regards the welfare 
and protection of the people, or 
secure it effectually to its present 
possessors. The extension of ter- 
ritory, then, is evidently the only 
efficient means which could be re- 
sorted to for security, with any 
prospect of success ; and the army 
stationed in well judged situations 
around the frontier, presents the 
firmest basis for a mild and bene- 
ficent system of government, which 
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policy can devise or human saga- 
city establish. 

It would be irrelevant just now 
to enquire into the origin or le- 
gitimacy of our right to the pos- 
sessions we have acquired. If it 
should be questioned, we at least 
have the right of conquerors ; and 
this, as the origin of all civil go- 
vernment, must unavoidably super- 
sede every other : but in whatever 
light this may be contemplated, the 
imperious laws of necessity are now 
operating with such force, as to 
constitute them legal possessions, 
both in relation to the conquerors 
and the conquered. The safety of 
the one, and the happiness of the 
other, are at this moment superior 
to every other consideration. Of 
establishing these on an ample basis, 
the means are within the reach of 
the trustees of power ; and there 
can be little doubt but their wisdom 
will perceive it, and their policy 
impel those means into efficient ac- 
tion. fn the present state of affairs, it 
becomes the unquestionable duty of 
the conquerors to protect the peo* 
pie they have subjugated, and their 
benevolence and humanity wilt 
prompt them to ameliorate tbeir 
condition, by preserving them in 
peace, and directing their effoits to 
the steady habits of protected agri- 
culture, to stimulate them to its in- 
crease, to encourage tbeir arts and 
manufactures, to establish biief 
means of obtaining civil justice at a 
reasonable cost, and to encourage by 
every rational means the increase 
of both internal and external com- 
merce. Such policy must prove 
effectual. The revenue will ad- 
vance with parallel progress ; and 
the resources of the government at 
an early period will enable it to 
realize all which appears so de- 
sirable in prospect, without over- 
burthening itself with a debt, great- 
er than what will prove both sa- 
lutary and expedient. 

One great cause of alarm and be* 
sitation, as to the propriety of 
extending our territory, is an un- 
avoidable increase of public debt, 
and the impracticability of obtain- 
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ing a metallic currency, to answer 
the increased extent of the demand. 
A moment's reflection must con- 
vince us that a metallic currency, 
exceeding ten, or at the most fifteen 
millions sterling, is entirely chi- 
merical, an object which can have 
no existence. But long and suc- 
cessful experience has convinced us 
that a paper currency, to whatever 
extent it may be required, is eqnai 
to every effect which can be pro- 
duced by gold and silver, provided 
i lie credit of the government be 
substantial. That of the Company's 
government is now so solid, that 
thrir paper would circulate through- 
out the population wilh as much 
facility as Bank of England paper 
dots through Britain. It is a paper 
currency only that can answer the 
immense demands recurring. If this 
be boldly adopted, it will experience 
no effectual opposition in the pre- 
sent state of affairs ; and when the 
people have become habituated to 
its use, and have experienced in its 
facility and convenience its supe- 
riority over gold and silver, a pre- 
ference will be given to it in India, as 
is done by all men of solid under- 
standing in this country. 

There lias been much clamorous 
objection on this side of the water 
as to the operation of a public debt ; 
and the national one has frequently 
been compared to’ tbe private debt 
of an individual, and considered as 
equally ruinous. Those who have 
maintained such a doctrine, have 
never conceived a true idea of the 
difference between the debt of a 
nation and that of an individual : 
had they considered the matter de- 
liberately, such a conclusion could 
never have been arrived at, for they 
would have at once perceived that 
an individual had no source from 
whence he could by any means com- 
mand supplies ; wheieas, a well 
established government possesses 
one capable of progressive improve- 
ment and expansion : nor can it be 
objected, that this source is liable to 
failure, when it is remembered that 
the demand could only increase in 
a ratio diiectly corresponding with 


the increased, or increasing meant 
of the country ; and if the riches 
of the country bad once arrived at 
its ultimatum of increase, the re- 
sources of the government must ar- 
rive at the same stage also, and pre- 
cisely at the same period. If the 
resources retrograded, government 
must also follow its course. Such 
oscillations will occur in all govern- 
ments; but they are anomalies, 
which, like those observed in tbe 
heavenly bodies, constantly correct 
themselves. Such elements, how- 
ever, will never be discoverable in 
tbe fortune or debt of any indi- 
vidual, when he fails to answer 
the demands upon his capital or 
credit ; both fall together, and 
his ruin becomes inevitable. Not 
so with a government of esta- 
blished character for fulfilling its 
engagements, directing the interest* 
of an opulent nation. It may be 
embarrassed, as we have seen ; but 
while the safety and interests of the 
whole dispose all to discharge tbe 
obligations unavoidably contracted, 
it maintains its stability ; and while 
this exists sound and unshaken, and 
ample resources remain in the coun- 
try, government will always have 
them voluntarily offered, to extricate 
it from embarrasments which may 
threaten the security of the whole 
fabric. No individual can possess 
such powers ; therefore the com- 
parison between a powerful na- 
tion with abundant resources, and 
an individual with none, is as er- 
roueous in principle as it is unsub- 
stantial in fact. Such a govern- 
ment is that in tbe East-Indies ; and 
tbe rulers have assuredly so much 
wisdom as never to hesitate, or ex- 
perience alarm, at the increase of 
their public debt. The value of tbe 
country will always constitute an 
ample capital of security ; and they 
will not knowingly risk its safety, 
while they are its sovereigns, by the 
right of conquest and legal enact- 
ment. The high discretion of their 
authority will secure arrangements 
for ultimately paying the principal 
borrowed from being interrupted. 

OBSERVA'tOR. 
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To the Editor of the 

Sir : — I feel satisfied you will 
give a place in your columns to the 
accompanying letter, which was in- 
serted in one of our Gazettes of 
last month. 

A CONSTANT READER. 
Calcutta, Feb. 1, 1819. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

We hope our correspondeut will allow 
Us to thank him for that part of his letter 
which we have omitted. The letter which 
he desires us to republish we have slightly 
abridged, in order to i educe encomium to 
a single point, while we leave informa- 
tion an ample circle. 

** Tlie broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

'• Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night awav j 
“ Wept o’er hts wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

** Shoulder’d his crutch and show'd how fields 
were won.” 

Sir:— T he historical account of 
the rise and progress of the Bengal 
native infantry by the late Captain 
Williams, with the continmtion by 
an officer of upwards of 30 years 
standing in the army, has lately 
fallen into my hands ; ami I venture 
to express a hope, that those who 
possess the means of contributing 
materials for such another gratify- 
ing narrative, will preserve the 
particulars of all field-services of 
corps during the Nepaul and late 
more extensive war, and of indivi- 
duals whose merits claim the dis- 
tinction : these may form a desiiable 
supplement to the present work on 
some future occasion. 

This book affords a plain but 
distinct view of the progressive ad- 
vance of the British arms. In the 
continued triumphs of civilization 
and clemency over barbarity and 
oppression, might be traced, during 
the course of our short but event- 
ful government of little better than 
half a century, a succession of 
struggles for extirpation on the one 
hand, unavoidably followed by the 
gradual accession of power and con- 
quest on the other, untiiby the pru- 
dent progression of our self-defence, 
we have, in the end, millions after 
millions of natives emancipated from 
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wretchedness and tyranny, reposing 
beneath the shade of that power 
and beneficence, to which they look 
up with respectful submission and 
reverential gratitude. 

If the expansion of dominion and 
territory has been unavoidably at- 
tended with augmentation of esta- 
blishments and increased expenses 
for the maintenance of our ascen- 
dancy ; so ihe arts of war, for the 
like end, have kept pace with the 
improvements which have suggested 
themselves from a frequent appeal 
to arms. Hence the necessity for 
those alterations, and successive ad- 
vances towards gi eater perfection, 
we find our Indian army constantly 
undergoing, since its first institution 
up to 1796. The native powers 
were not insensible to the source of 
our superiority : they organized and 
equipped corps, encouraged foreign 
emissaries and adventurers to join 
their standards, established foun- 
deries and promoted arts, until thteir 
armies approximating to our system, 
became regular and formidable. In 
1803-4-5, and in 1815-16, we found 
we had no longer to contend with 
ill- accoutred, disorderly hordes, 
whom a handful of men, with a 
few round and canister shot, dis- 
persed : we were opposed to sol- 
diers, who contested every inch of 
ground with a degree of judgment 
and desperation * nothing could 
overcome, but the patience and 
valour of troops conducted by of- 
ficers of experience and professional 
ability. 

The physical strength, the moral 
character of the arm of power, be- 
ing generally the same throughout 

• An instance, not generally known, of their 
pertinacity and courage, was experienced in 180 j, 
In the Doab, at a small walkd-m square m the 
center of the village of Kurreed. General Smith 
with the cavalry having passed on in pursuit of 
Ameer Khan, the baggage with three batuhoa? of 
regular infintry, ‘iooo .iiregular cavalry, and a 
train of artillery, halted opposite this place, in 
which there were only eight men, who, refutmg 
fo surrender unless allowed to carry a»av their 
arms, were surrounded and attacked but not 
overcome, until they bad mortal! v wounded one 
European officer (Lieut. Avelme) and three sepms 
wounded, and mte siibadar aud 33 non-^omnit*- 
s toned and >epoy*. 
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Hindostan, we must infer that the 
organization and the efficient esta- 
blishment of our European officers 
constituted the difference between 
us and our opponents : whilst the 
greater certainty of livelihood, the 
provision when worn out or dis- 
abled, the regular mode of muster- 
ing and paying the troops, give a 
confidence and security to the Ben- 
gal sepoys, that have decidedly de- 
termined their affections and zeal, 
without an instance of dereliction 
of duty on their part (but one on 
foreign duty, too partial to be here 
mentioned) within the past twenty 
years ; during which, they have 
rendered brilliant services to the 
state, both at home and abroad* ; 
and their allegiance has been found, 
when under the management of 
their own officers, to be unalien- 
able, under the most severe trials and 
discouraging circumstances. f 
It has been ably argued by some 
writers, that the organization of 
1796 is susceptible of modification ; 
that for better encouragement, the 
constitution of officers in our native 
army should be assimilated to that 
of England ; that the regiments 
would be more compact for this ser- 
vice with single battalions, the of- 
ficers less liable to change, and the 


* Allegurh. Delhi, Laswsrrte, Bnrtpore, Na- 
paul. Coast, Ceyttm, China, Mauritius, anii Java, 
t Monson’s retreat, Bareilly, Nagpore. 


men in consequence more attached ; 
that promotion to vacancies occa- 
sioned in regiments by the nomi- 
nation of officers to the general 
staff, and to permanent local corps, 
would add greatly to the improve- 
ment of our efficiency, and be a 
source of preferment and satisfac- 
tion to deserving regimental officers. 
But I forbear entering on those sub- 
jects, and shall conclude by observ- 
ing, that the importunity of the 
overflowing youth of India to en- 
roll themselves in our ranks, is 
known to our officers to be such, 
that no army in the world could be 
completed to a greater extent, and 
in a shorter period, than ours; and 
that under the improved system of 
military equipment and supply, of 
late years adopted, we could bring 
into the field, on any sudden emer- 
gency, a preponderance of force, 
with confidence, facility and promp- 
titude, to maintain our empire iu 
the East, and bid defiance to the most 
powerful foreign enemies, if our 
European establishment be but ef- 
fective : and such it should be kept, 
for we have gained that position 
from which there is no retrograding 
without tisk ; to place it therefore 
beyond insult or invasion, is a con- 
sideration of first importance. 

Your's &c. 
an old soldier. 
Calcutta, Decembers, 1818. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — In your last interesting 
Journal, Vindex appears to have 
assumed the subject he so warmly 
defends with some degree of that 
unpremeditated gallantry” con- 
sidered as common, and certainly not 
unamiable, in the character of a sol- 
dier. I cannot but think,ho wever, that 
the remarks made under the head, 
“ Indian Notices," have been taken 
up by Vindex under impressions ra- 
ther too hastily admitted ; and who- 
ever may have been the author of 
the remarks which have excited the 


manly indignation of the member 
of the Madias army, I am strongly 
inclined to believe, that no inten- 
tion whatever was intended by the 
compiler of the Indian Notices, to 
reflect even the slightest shade of 
reprehension on the conduct of an 
army,> which, in spirit, and every 
requisite which can ennoble and 
constitute a military power respec- 
table, stands as high, we feel as- 
sured, as any army ever did, or pos- 
sibly can stand, in the annals of 
military history. 
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Prudence dictates to us the pro- 
priety of keeping those disputes 
in 1309, between the government 
and a large part of both the civil 
and military power, out of view. 
There existed in that unfortunate 
misunderstanding, as there must do 
in all others, errors on both sides ; 
and arguments no doubt could be 
found, which would find extenua- 
ting reasons for both : but a retros- 
pect to circumstances, which either 
party must regret, can answer no 
beneficial purpose, and the anima- 
ted sense of Vindex, we are certain, 
will not prompt him to further 
animadversion on differences which 
are now no more ; and which, on 
both sides, have been wisely and 
generously consigned to oblivion. 

A person in Europe, reflecting 
upon general politics, may make 
allusions to the proceedings of any 
public body, without intending, in 
any degree, to calumniate its indivi- 
dual character ; and there are few 
who would attempt this, from a 
mere feeling of malignity, excited 
without a cause. The author of the 
Indian notices may be held excusa- 
ble then, on these grounds, for the 
remarks he has made, without en- 
tertaining either malevolence or 
envy against the army of the coast. 
The first, upon deliberate considera- 
tion, does not appear in any matter 


he has adverted to : the last might 
be excused almost in any one. 

For there is something which resembles 
honor. 

In envying deeds by all the world ad- 
mir’d. 

All, it is known, cannot attempt to share 
In acts of glory such as those achiev’d 
By Britain's heroes, through a course of 
service, 

Ardent, severe, and in its very nature 
So difficult and dubious of success. 

That to have won it, to th’ extent ac- 
quir’d. 

Bespeaks a virtuous daring so sublime. 
That any one, not a participator, 

Wight be excus’d, for viewing it with 
envy ; 

For all such envy may be justly thought 
As closely bord'ring on transcendant 
virtue! 

The deeds of this army in 1817 
and 1818, and the united armies of 
all the presidencies collectively, ex- 
hibits a general union of principles 
and spirit, that, to use an expression 
of one of the highest political cha- 
racters of the age, “ has been sel- 
dom equalled and never surpassed.” 
This the author of the “ Indian 
Notices” and Vindex will both 
readily assent to : and to the same 
sentiment I heartily subscribe. 

Conciliator. 

16fA August 1819. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


The bee is a chemist ; so is the 
bird that constructs the edible nest. 
The dyer and the distiller, the 
sug ir-baker and the refiner, belong 
to the same faculty. Chemistiy is 
not confined to the manipulation of 
physical substances, nor to the dis- 
covery of their elements. There is 
a higher analysis than that effected 
by the lightning from the Prome- 
thean battery of zinc and copper, 
or the intense stream of combustion 
fed by the blow-pipe. Literature 
has its laboratory and apparatus. 
A periodical work, whether ma- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. is. 


gazine or review, is an Institute, 
with chambers devoted to the che- 
mistry of literature, where different 
branches of it may be seen in ope- 
ration ; where, according to the 
honesty and skili of the workman, 
the essence is extracted from the 
plant ■, the illustrious metal from 
the ore ; and specimens of earth, 
water and air, reduced to their 
constituents ; while attempts are 
made to unveil the nature of light, 
which will not stay to be examined : 
I allude to the plant of original 
thought ; the metal of right prin- 
Vol. VIII. 2 G 
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ciple, which wants the ductility of 
gold, nor can be beaten into thin 
leaves for superficial splendour ; the 
dry earth of flinty fact, here the ana- 
logy with materials found in the 
crust of the globe, again is incom- 
plete, for fact, though consistent, 
is never aluminous, nor susceptible 
of any shape like potter’s clay ; the 
water of floating hypothesis j the 
air of veering opinion ; and the 
light of radiating intelligence. 

The columns of a journal are so 
many cylindrical glasses, equally 
capable of holding costly spikenard 
or worthless drugs, tamarinds and 
assafcetida, sedative preparations of 
lead and fulminating silver. In 
literature, too, it depends on the 
chemist whether the salt, or the 
spirit, or the oil, obtained as the 
last result from the still or the cru- 
cible, shall remain a crude poison, 
or be rectified into an antidote ; 
whether the extract shall be sub- 
servient to amusement, mischief, 
or utility ; whether quicksilver shall 
make a dumpling jump out of the 
pot, assist reflection at the back of 
a mirror, or as a decisive resource 
unknown to Hippocrates, shorten 
the healing art j whether a drop of 
acid let fall on a dry combustible 
shall extinguish a spark, or in the 
absence of fire, cause an explosion. 

There is a simple substance, call- 
ed, in the nomenclature of literary 
chemistry, Alelhine, which ought 
to be the basis of all speaking and 
writing ; but instead of this, we 
too often find the narratives de- 
livered by the tongue or pen vitiated, 
debased, and made pernicious by a 
large mixture of the opposite prin- 
ciple, denominated by the same 
school Sycophanlinc, or the virus 
of traduction ; for all sycophants are 
revilers. Thus the admirers of 
Buonapaite, when they are press- 
ed with actions which confound 
the art of apology, turn round upon 
the illustrious statesmen and war- 
riors who contributed to force him 
from his bad eminence, and en- 
deavour to recriminate by launching 
fabricated shafts from the quiver 


of accusation ; or else aim to de- 
prive the great leaders on the part 
of the allies of the plaudits due to 
merit, ascribing the, sum of their 
idol’s successes to his own contri- 
vance, and the total of felicitous 
counteraction to chance. The pre- 
ponderating balance against him in 
the final account of victory they 
preposterously place to his credit. 
He lost more than he had gained, 
for he lost the conquests which 
Pichegru and Moreau bad made, as 
well as his own ; and when he had 
dissipated all the territorial acqui- 
sitions beyond the old frontiers, lie 
twice lost France itself. Twice the 
Bourbons and the interest of the 
royalists with the allies repaired 
that disaster. 

Thinking the Campaign of 
MDCCCXV, by Gen. Gourgautl, 
a proper subject for chemical ex- 
periment, I lately made a decoction 
from the whole book, and obtained 
a strong wash of an acrimonious 
character. After passing the wash 
through the still, in order to sepa • 
rate the Alethine, if I should find 
any, from the Sycophantine, which 
is abundant, some drops of truth 
came over. These I have collected, 
and present them for the inspection 
of the curious, in a small phial. 
Even here a few atoms of Syco- 
phantine are perceptible, which I 
cannot disengage without depriving 
the liquid of its native flavour. 

After mentioning that Buonaparte 
had abdicated, the instrument of ab- 
dication skas published on the 22d of 
June IS 15, Gen.Gourgaud tells us : 

[ Second March to Paris . — ] Tile allies 
cairied rlieir temerity so far as to inarch 
through ihe valley of Alontmoiency, ami 
to advance to St. Germains and Versailles, 
leaving, during all this movement, their 
left flank entirely uncovered and exposed 
to the attack of the French army *. 
While at Malmaison, preparing to leave 
France for ever, the Emperor was in- 
formed of the imprudent movement made 
by the enemy. He immediately sent, 
through Gen. Becker, a proposal to the 
Provincial Government, to put himselt.it 
the head of the French army, as its ge- 


* Text, p. 163. 
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neral, to fall with its whole force on the 
enemy's flank and rear, and, by thus 
saving the capital for the moment, to ob- 
tain time and means for negotiating with 
more advantage. This object once ac- 
complished, Napoleon would have re- 
signed his command. The Provisional 
Government refused this offer, and he 
departed 

Buonaparte had said, in his De- 
claration to the French people, “My 
political life is at an end ■" and 
his chosen apologist reminds us, 
that while a remnant of ambition 
was yet at work, he sued to be a 
General, nothing more than a Gene- 
ral, under the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Yes, it is as true of him, 

» Note, p. 163. 


that “ he Would be a general,” as 
it is of “ the Sweet Willy O !” that 
“ he would be a soldier.” This is 
the man who at St. Helena disdains 
the title of “ General Buonaparte 
and is sullen and insolent to those 
who gave him an asylum from the 
moral indignation or politic rage of 
the Fiench people, because be is so 
addressed. It is a compliment to 
the magnanimity of the govern- 
ment and people of England, that 
he is bolder at St. Helena than be 
dared to be in France, and that 
though he then would be a general, 
he now would be an emperor. 

A DISTILLER. 

May 22, 1819. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — From the scanty portions 
in which you doled out my last Es- 
say, I may not be called upon 
for many months for its continua- 
tion, particularly as I have always 
wished to leave the intermediate 
month open for your other corres- 
pondents in Persian anthology; 
but I have now continued my lu- 
cubrations nearly three years, and 
with the exception, Mr. Editor, 
of your own handsome and flat- 
tering acknowledgments of them, 
and a casual notice by my friend 
Dr. Gilchrist, they have met in 
public with neither applause nor 
censure ; and though, during such 
an extensive range of Persian arts 
and literature, I must have touched 
on many subjects, that admitted 
of blame as well as praise, and 
though the last must be always 
more gratifying, yet were it liberal 
I should rather court than dread a 
portion also of fair criticism. 

In my essay of August 1818, I 
gfive a number of examples of co- 
incidence in Persian and English 
words; hut die reader by referring 
to the early part of that Essay wilt 
find, that I quoted them rather as 
curious specimens than materials of 
etymological importance ; for with- 


out a more profound insight, than I 
can pretend to, in Oriental as well 
as European languages, where ety- 
mology has heretofore elucidated 
one fact, it has obscured a thou- 
sand ; yet I cannot doubt, but this 
curious branch of knowledge shall 
in time disperse the clouds that 
have so long obscured ancient lan- 
guages and history. In that essay, 
and the following one for October, 

I adduced some curious exam- 
ples of the anomalous acceptation 
of the same word, not only in its 
removal out of one dialect into 
another, but in the same language. 
For instance, the 6io; of the Greek 
and deus of the Latin, are both 
clearly and immediately derived 
from the ..O Dev of the Persian, 
but in the two first languages sig- 
nifying the good spirit or God, 
and in the last the evil spirit or a 
Demon! Also signifies in 

Persian life, existence, in contradis- 
tinction to the soul; yet our 
Anglo-lexicons always translate 
the first as signifying soul : in 

Arabic ^ jin again signifies a 
spirit ; and jl>- janah in Persian 
3 G 2 
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signifies young : hence 
a young horse or colt; a 

young bull or calf : and from this 
root I should very naturally derive 
the Persian word jaxcan, the 
Celtic jevangh, the Latin juvenis, 
the Armoric jovanlc, the Saxon 
yeong, till I come at last to our 
"English word young : but our San- 
scrit scholars tell us that the whole 
is derived from yowan and yowiind 
signifying young and youth in that 
dialect ; and I will so far accord 
with them, that the joba and jdban 
of the Hindustani have that im- 
mediate derivation. 

Like myself, every scholar of the 
old school looked up to Sir W. 
Jones as the English father of the 
Persian language and literature ; 
and his grammar and annual dis- 
courses as our only rational ma- 
nuals of the Persian studies ; yet 
could he now look up himself from 
his grave, his placid countenance 
would assume that smile, which 
used in the society of his friends 
so often on similar instances of 
simplicity to illuminate it, at find- 
ing in the fourteenth year since the 
institution of the college at Hai- 
leybury, that grammar — elegant as 
the English language can make it, 
but barren and miserably defective 
in its rules — the only initiatory 
tract or introduction, which the 
Persian scholar there has to the 
rudiments of so nice, and compa- 
ratively now so well-explored a 
language. They manage other- 
wise at the parent seminary of Cal- 
cutta; but there again they have 
overdone the job by making two 
folio volumes of it, as much as they 
have left it underdone here. 

In that grammar Sir William was 
so unfortunate as to call that an- 
cient, beautiful, and most useful 
dialect the Hindi — ‘ ‘ the Jn rgo ?i 
of Hindostan !" — And though he 
became afterwards as sensible of 
its charms as any of us, and trans- 
lated many beautiful poems from 
it ; and though any young writer 


or cadet was in those days asham- 
ed of having any native about him 
beyond six months from his ar- 
rival in Bengal, (I speak not of 
Madras or Bombay,) that could 
speak English, yet our learned and 
elegant Orientalist, and I state the 
fact from noticing it repeatedly at 
his own table, was obliged after 
four years residence, and I fancy 
till his death, to have a special 
servant that could speak English 
in attendance behind his chair, 
through whom he issued his do- 
mestic orders. It was the same 
with the other judges of the su- 
preme court, the members of go- 
vernment with the exception of 
Mr. Hastings, and all the leading 
men about Calcutta; so that a 
young man in those days, if 
he happened to be stationed at 
the presidency, had, in imitation 
of his seniors, a set of worthless 
servants about him, who in picking 
up a smattering of English had got 
hold of all our worst vices ; and, in 
his ignorance of this only means 
of communication with the natives 
of the interior, our youth found 
himself, in the changes that took 
place otherwise for the better, to- 
tally unqualified for any office out 
of Calcutta ; while his cotempora- 
ries at the upper stations had been 
improving themselves in the coun- 
try languages, and in a knowledge 
of the local business belonging to 
the revenue, judicial, and commer- 
cial departments. 

After the peace of 1783 some 
of the young officers made interest, 
with literary objects, for permis- 
sion to reside on their full pay 
among the natives ; accordingly 
Lieut. Wilford of the engineers, 
and Lieut. Mullock of the infan- 
try, and some others, availed them- 
selves of this license, chiefly with 
the view of studying the Hindus- 
tani ; but Dr. John B. Gilchrist, 
who retired for this same purpose 
to the city of Fayzabad, the an- 
cient capital of Oude, and resid- 
ed there for some years as the 
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only European at the place, and 
where, on marching across the 
country in 1786 I recollect first 
meeting him, was soon known to 
have made such progress in a 
grammar and dictionary of that 
grand and popular dialect, that his 
competitors turned their thoughts 
to other studies, and Lieut. 
W. in particular to that of the 
Sanscrit, which his fortunate resi- 
dence at Benares enabled him to 
perfect himself in, so as to become 
one of the most voluminous and 
interesting correspondents of the 
Asiatic Society, then also just 
established at Calcutta. 

By this time Sir W. Jones had 
formed more accurate notions of 
the value as well as antiquity of 
this Hindi dialect ; for in his third 
discourse, delivered to this Socie- 
ty on the 2d of February of this 
year, he laments, that the Greeks 
under Alexander took no pains to 
inform themselves of the languages 
of either Persia or India; hut 
that the Mohammedans, more ac- 
curate, observant, and just, men- 
tion a Bluish a or living tongue, 
so called in opposition to the San- 
scrit or dead language, as spoken 
through out the upper provinces of 

Hindustan, of which Canaj 

was in those days, A. D. 800, the 
capital ; and as the general effect 
of conquest is to leave the current 
language of the conquered people 
unchanged, though it may after- 
wards get deluged with the exotic 
names both for articles and for 
actions, we may by analogy be- 
lieve, that the pure Hindi was 
primeval in Upper India; into 
which not the Sanscrit, but 
the then spoken dialect of the 
Brahmans, was introduced by one 
set of conquerors at a more re- 
mote age, and the Persian and 
Arabic at the era now alluded ro. 
Thus might we account for nine- 
tenths perhaps of the ancient 
Hindi being Sanscrit, and nine- 
tenths of the present Hindustani 


being Persian and Arabic; but 
what are we to call the remaining 
tenth, which forms the real basis 
of the language, and whence did 
it derive its idiom or grammar, 
which is neither Sanscrit nor Per- 
sian ? Like the detri of the 
Persians, the ^1 j- aratii of the 

J 

Arabs, and the Celtic of Europe 
it drew its origin immediately feorif 
some primeval language, which 
was cotemporary with the confu- 
sion of Babel, and the origin of 
all the ancient languages : with the 
exception of the Sanscrit of the 
Brahmans, the Zand of Zartasht, 
the Tazl of the Koran, and per- 
haps the Hebrew of our Bible, 
which were of human fabrication, 

and the lotrali of the priest- 
hood. The drama is supposed to 
preserve the manners ot the age, 
in which it was written, more cor- 
rectly than any other literary com- 
position ; and in the drama of the 
Brahmans, the Sanscrit dialogue 
is never put into the mouth of any 
but the gods or priests, whereas 
the Pracrit, or more common dia- 
lect, is spoken by genii and the 
better sort of human beings; as 
the Apabhransa, or dialect where 
the rules of grammar are still more 
neglected than in the Pracrit, is 
confined to the vulgar Or, to 
compare them with the languages 
of Europe, we might consider the 
Celtic as Sanscrit, or rather, as I 
said before, the spoken language 
of the Brahmans; the Saxon, 
Greek, and Latin, as Pracrit; and 
all our modern Europe dialects as 
Apabhransa : and indeed it is the 
opprobrium of our species, with all 
our pride of improvement, that 
our language — what we ought 
to feel most interested in refining 
— is every successive age getting 
more vulgar or ungrammatical ! 

I have noticed in my Essay of last 
June the or rhythmical pe- 

riods of the Persian; but what 
shall we say to a long sentence* 
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nay long periods, not periods of 
words, but words consisting of pe- 
riods, each of them being com- 
bined, like the elements of a sin- 
gle word in the Sanscrit, for the 
purpose of improving the euphony 
or sweetness of the sound ; and 
could we call such composition the 
language of nature, or what could 
have ever been currently spoken ? 
Brahmans may have taught them- 
selves to speak it, as the people at 
the fairs in Hindustan have, as I 
have stated in my essay of last 
October, to communicate their 
ideas by an arithmetical notation ; 


but such language, considering 
also its complicated etymology or 
grammar, the rules of which must 
have been clearly anterior to its 
use, can be intended only to hide 
and puzzle. 

The Persian poet Sadi, who 
flourished upwards of 600 years 
ago, and passed thirty years of his 
long life in travel, among eighteen 
different Asiatic dialects that he 
could speak, notices the Hindu- 
stani of bis day, as spoken at Delhi, 

during the reign of King 

Oghlamsh, as follows : 


j. .. . . y y dls 

1 -T 1-* l’/ 'f ervi 4^ ert" \Jsj ~ 


Speaking of his mistress : “ At 
“ one time she desires me to sit 
“ down, and then site orders me 
“ to go on ; at one time she drives 
“ me back, and then she beckons 
11 me to step forward : at one time 
<c she addresses me saying, eat 
“ bread and drink water, &c. : ” 
Being, subsequently to the inter- 
val above adverted to, occupied at 
Dinagepore in Bengal, in collating 
the second volume of Sadi’s works 
for the Calcutta press, I had a 
copy of the poem, in which these 
lines occur, sent in August 1793, 
as a literary curiosity, to Sir W. 
Jones, with a request, that he 
would at his leisure explain the 
difficult and various idioms ; but 
ha promptly answered, with his 
accustomed modesty, that his 
friends were pleased to flatter in 
supposing him capable of inter- 
preting all the dialects of the east ; 
and dying early next year, it does 
not appear whether he had leisure 
afterwards to attempt it. Dohras 
or couplets, and cubits or stanzas, 
in the Hindi, often occur in the 
Ghazls of Amir Khosro and Amir 
Hasant, both elegant Persian 
poets, who resided at Delhi and 
were cotemporaries of Sadi, as 
well as i:i the divvans of Malik 
Mohammed Jaisi, of Mohammed 


Afzaland Amir-Khan Anjam, who 
flourished at the courts of Jih&n- 
gir and Shah-jihan ; and most of 
the poetry written entirely in this 
dialect is the exclusive production 
of Sandar Mutiram and other 
Hindwi poets, who flourished du- 
ring the reign of the last men- 
tioned great Moghul, and of the 
Dehli Mohammedan princes pre- 
vious to him. In the various pro- 
vinces of Hindustan and the Dak- 
hin, which composed the extensive 
empire of the once Great Moghul, 
there are several dialects of Hindi, 
and poems written in each ; as for 
example, the K heals or Tappas, so 
familiar to many of us that had 
a taste for Hindustani music, are 
written in the language of the 
Panchub or Panchah-nadah ; but 
the Dhurpads, or regular Bags of 
the last-mentioned special Hindi 
poets, are composed in the Rekh- 
tah or Ordii ziban of the royal 
camp and court. 

If Sir W. Jones was esteemed 
by us as the father of the rational 
study of the Persian language, in 
how much a greater degree ought 
Dr. Gilchrist to be considered as 
the father of the modern Hindi ? 
for any assistance we could derive 
from Hadley’s and other vocabu- 
laries before his time, only con- 
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firmed us in that barbarous jargon, 
which reciprocal mistakes had in- 
troduced between Europeans gab- 
bling what they called Moors, 
and their native servants and de- 
pendants aping the English of 
their masters. Accordingly having 
in 1788 published his grammar and 
dictionary of the Hindustani lan- 
guage, — when a seminary was in 
1796 first projected in Calcutta 
for teaching that dialect and the 
Persian grammatically, he and 
Mr. Gladwin were then judiciously 
selected to superintend those re- 
spective departments ; and four 
years afterwards, when Lord Mor- 
nington added an English, Latin, 
and Greek professor, with a pro- 
vost and deputy provost, and gave 
it the designation of a college, 
those two gentlemen still retained 
the superintendance of the chief 
oriental departments. 

I have heard the Hindustani 
universally spoken in every pro- 
vince immediately dependent on 
Bengal, in Oude, at Delhi, and 
Agra, throughout the Marattah 
States to the west and south ; and 
found individuals who understood 
it in Assam and Butant to the east, 
in Orissa, at Madras, at Colombo, 
in Ceylon, and Achin in the island 
of Sumatra ; at all which places I 
have had occasions, during my 
marches, voyages, and travels, to 
communicate my wants, and al- 
ways met numbers of respectable 
natives or travellers that could 
converse with me in this elegant 
dialect, comprehending an extent 
cf country equal to all Europe and 
containing a larger population ! 

One of Dr. Gilchrist’s former 
English pupils has ventured upon 
several innovations in constructing 
a grammar of this dialect : but 
the chief, and perhaps only one 
of moment, is that of the nice 
management of the particle ne, 
which really required a man, 
like the Doctor, of innate genius 
for analysing the elements ot lan- 
guage and much practice with the 
natives of Hindustan, to appre- 


hend, simplify, and impart. For 
example, Murd-ne vpnee lurl.ee 
dek'hee, or murd-ne vpnee lurkee lo 
dck’ha, in the classical Hindustani, 
will always be expressed by every 
native gentleman in India versant 
in the respective idioms thus, Murd 
dokhturi khood-ra deed , perhaps 
with or without the ra, in Persian 
Or Jo ~ y —* “ d yo 

joj or in English, “ a man saw his 
own daughter,” but never accord- 
ing to this theoretic tutor of the 
Hindustani spholar, Az murd, or ba 
murd , dokhturi 6 deedu shood. 

Orthoepy is another branch of 
learning which Dr. Gilchrist has 
assiduously cultivated ; * and he 
must be cheered and gratified by 
the concluding paragraph of an 
article on a proposition for a Uni- 
versal Alphabet, in the Edinburgh 
Review just published, which says: 
“ We are ready to acknowledge 
“ the benefits that would result 
“ from the adoption of an univer- 
“ sal alphabet in facilitating inter- 
“ course, promoting civilization, 
“ and diffusing knowledge. . . . For 
“ the really practical question at 
“ present is, whether elementary 
« works for the instruction of 
« students in thj} oriental lan- 
“ guages might not advanta- 
“ geously be composed in such a 
“ conventional character By 
« substituting tins for the va- 
“ rious alphabets now used, some 
“ trouble might certainly be saved 
“ to beginners, and much expense 
“ to the East-India Company, The 
“ experience and acknowledged 
“ success of Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
“ in teaching Hindustani by an 
“ analogous method, affords some 
“ confirmation to the theory of 
« M. de Volney.” — Yours, 

Gucchin. 


• It is observable that rnr Correspondent, 
though he coincides with Dr. Gilchrist »n »he 
principles uf Hindestam Grammar, has not 
adopted his mode of orthography for e*pr«vm< 
oriemal words in Roman letters ; and thctetore 
his adducing the opinion of a tlvrd pait*, the 
incidental testimony of a public critic in favour 
of that inode, is a rare instance of candour, • r «.f 
roiuisiCTirj , icady almost to aacMfic* itulf w 
Lt!U. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SPASMODIC CHOLERA. 

FROM HINDOO WRITERS. 


This interesting specimen of medical 
learning among the Hindoos is part of a 
letter which appeared in the 1 Madras 
Courier of 12th Jan. The other part, 
which related to Vaccination, we have 
alieady given in Vol. viii. page 27. 

The following account of the Spasmodic 
Cholera, and of the remedies applicable 
to it, takeu from works in general use 
among the Hindu medical practitioners, 
will at least gratify curiosity, and as the 
foiniula* of the medicines are given in the 
original languages, may be pioductiveof 
utility. The extracts I shall make will, 
I think, shew that the treatment of this 
disease, which, although so emiucntiy 
successful here and elsewhere, must, I 
believe, in the strictness of regular prac- 
tice, be pronounced somewhat empiri- 
cal, if not borrowed from the Hiudus, 
is closely correspondent with that indi- 
cated in their medical writings. To say 
generally that the doctrine taught in these 
books, which, as will be observed, en- 
courages the free exhibition of mercury 
and the metallic calxes, displays similar 
coincidence in many points with the 
oriental practice of our physicians, would 
not be a depaifure from the fact. 

The native pi aeti tinners, though they 
agree generally in the diagnostics of the 
disease, differ as to its pathology ami 
systematic classification. Some hold that 
the Spasmodic Cliplera belongs to a class 
of diseases known by the generic term 
Sunhipdta 9 which includes every species 
of paralytic and spasmodic affection, the 
principal symptom being spasms or con- 
vulsions of part oi the whole of the body. 
Of the diseases belonging to this class, 
thirteen species are enumerated, of which 
. s ome are accounted curable and some in- 
curable. Others rank this disease in a 
class called Ajirna Dyspepsia , the prin- 
cipal symptom of which is indigestion ; 
under this four species are reckoned, the 
third of which, Vidhuma Vtshuchi> is 
identified with the Spasmodic Cholera. 

It will not be thought strange that this 
difference of opinion should exist, when 
ir is considered that even those versed in 
European science have not yet agreed as 
to the pathology of this epidemic; though 
the unlearned must think it strange that 
an inflammatory cause should be assigned 
to a disease, which, without any appa- 
rent previous excitation, prostrates the 
strength, as it were, at one blow, and 
’Muks the patient iu a few hours from a 
state of health and vigour to the lowest 


degree of debility. It would he presump- 
tion in me to venture a decision “ when 
doctors disagree,” or even to enter at all 
into the merits of either controversy, I 
may be permitted, however, to add, with 
respect to the Hindu classification of the 
disease, that they who deny that the 
Spasmodic Cholera, in the form iu which 
it has spiead over India, is properly de- 
signated by the terras Sltdnya-Sannipata , 
admit that the main, if not the only dif- 
ference between it ami the Vidhum * 
rishuchi, is, that the former is simply 
spasmodic, and, though usually, not sud- 
denly, fatal, while the latter is epidemi- 
cal and most rapid in its progress. The 
following extracts, taken from medical 
writings in Sansciit and Tamil, in which 
the several species of diseases included iu 
the two classes are noticed, the distin- 
guishing symptoms of those identified with 
the Spasmodic Cholera detailed, and the 
remedies prescribed for them stated, seem 
to suggest, as a necessnry corollary, that 
the disease first described is the same as 
the latter, when its progress is accele- 
rated, and its virulence increased, by its 
having become epidemic. 

These extracts have been translated 
with reference to the Commentaries, by 
which all Indian writings of a similar 
natuic are accompanied. The literary 
wealth of the Telugu language consists 
chiefly in the excellent Ticas written in 
that dialect on Sanscrit works of all de- 
scriptions, by one of which the copy of 
the ChintSmani here used is accompanied. 
All manuscripts ou scientific subject?, 
which have been repeatedly copied by ig- 
noraut scribes, must be subject to multi- 
plied error, aud medical writings in Sans- 
crit and Tamil are proverbially so : I have 
been obliged, therefore, to restore the 
sense, with the assistance of the com- 
mentators, in some of the passages cited, 
by conjectural emendatious ; these, how- 
ever, iu no instance affect the general 
meaning. 

The thirteen species belonging to the 
class denominated Sannipdtaca (from the 
root pat fall, combined with the collec- 
tive preposition sam and the intensitive 
ni ) are described in the Sanscrit medical 
work Chiutamani, attributed to Dhao- 
wantari, a mythological personage, who is 
said to have been produced by the churning 
of the milky ocean, whence be issued 
bearing the Ararita Calaaa, the vase con^ 
taining the liquor of immortality : he 
coincides in character with the Esculapiuai 
of the Greeks. 
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DISEASES. 

NATURE. 

MEDICINES. 

Antaca 

Curable 

Vijayabjhairavam 

Sandica 

Incurable 

B,birtab,hai ravam 

Rudd ah a 

Ditto 

Sancarab,hairavam 

Chittavibramah 

Curable 

M ad u rah, h a i ravam 

JSitanga 

Incurable 

Anan(lab,hairavam 

Tantrica 

Curable 

Manob,hairavatu 

Cant,hacdjita 

Incurable 

Swachchhandabjhai ravam 

Carnica 

Curable 

Cal\ anab,hairavatn 

Bhagnandtra 

Incurable 

Vidarana.b,hai ravam 

Reotaishti 

Ditto 

San n i patab,h ai ravam 

Pralapa 

Curable 

Cal) anab,hai ravam 

Jihwica 

Ditto 

Sidhab,hairavam 

Ab,hinyasa 

Incurable 

Caravalab.hai ravam 


The species considered to correspond 
with the Spasmodic Cholera is the 5th, 
$U anga, which is thus described in the 
Chintamani : — 

( Translation .) 

Chilliness, like the coldness of the 
tnoon, over the whole body, cough and 
difficulty of breathing, 

Hiccup, pains all over the body, vomit- 
ing, thirst, fainting. 

Great looseness of the bowels, trem- 
bling of the limbs. These are the symp- 
toms in Sitanga-sannipata. 

In the Yfigamuni Chintamani, a Tamil 
work, to which the following verse be- 
longs, the symptoms are stated at greater 
length. 

{Translation.) 

The symptoms of the Sidangam are 
general coldness of the body, looseness of 
the bowels, pains in the joints, great 
thirst, flatulency affecting the lungs and 
-causing a difficulty in breathing, cough, 
swooning, hiccup, a general weakness of 
the body, delirium. The Stdanga-sanni- 
den, usually fatal in fifteen days, is ac- 
counted incurable ; but when medicine is 
demanded, the gift of a cow haying been 
previously made, it may be administered, 
relying on the mercy of God. 

The remedy prescribed for it in the 
Chintamani, is the composition called 
Rasa Ananda B, hair warn, of which the 
formula is contained in the following ex- 
tract 

(' Translation .) 

1* Saub-hagya Soda. 

2. Hingnlaru Vermilion. 

3. G<t»d,ham Sulphur. 

4. Haraitrya Mercury. 

5. Tafacam Orpimeut. 

6. Tushnam Calx.ot Steel. 

7. Tam i am Do. of Copper. 

8. Nagara Do. ol Zinc. 

9. Vengam Do. of Lead, 

Grind these ingredients (equal quanti- 
ties must be infeired, no weight being 
mentioned,) with Tri phaia (the collec- 
tive name of the three Myrobalans — Sit<L 
the Yellow, Calidrutna the Beleric, aud 
A'malaca the Emblie) Boil them for 
three days in ddli (in suspension) in a 

Asiatic Journ.— No. 45. 


decoction of Perpatam (a medical herb of 
a cooling nature) ; mix up the mass with 
the gall of a serpent, and make it into 
pills of one gauja (about three grains)each ; 
in three days this, the Ra«*a Ananda- 
Bjhairavam diet being strictly observed, 
will cure the disease called Sitfinga-San- 
nipatacam, lit. “ the chill of the whole 
body attended by spasms.** 

The following composition, called Rasa 
Cal)&na-B»hairavam t appropriate to the 
8th species of this class, Carnica Satmi- 
pata, may also be given in the fifth. 

{Translation.) 

Rasa Cal\ana-B,hairavam is a medical 
composition formed of the following in- 
gredients ; namely, 

1. Rasa in Mercury. 

2. Vi&ham * A poisonous root. 

3. Vishani Venom of a serpent. 

4. Gand,hatn Brimstone. 

5. Nagam Calxof 2 inc. 

6. Vengam Do. of lead. 

7. Cana Long pepper. 

All these should be of equal weight. 
Grind them together with the juice of 
Cbittramfilani (a medicinal root “ Ceylon 
leadwoit, plumbago zeylonica," it is of a 
very hot nature, and in medical works, 
therefore, is known by all the synonymes 
of fire) for 12 hours; make them into 
pills, and letting them dry in the air, put 
them into a strong crucible, place it in 
a sandhath and calcine for 12 hours ; then 
grind the mass with the gall of fish, and 
form it in»o pills of two grains each. 
This, the Rasa Cab ana-B,hairavam, may 
be given iu the species of convulsion called 
Carnica, the diet being carefully attended 
to, and confined to milk with rice boiled 
and mixed with sugar; the dunk to be 
the syrup of stigai -candy. 

'Hie species comprehended under the 
class Ajirua are four, which are thus 

* Th*s ought probably to he read Visfcfc. m 
Tamil Vasumbn, “ the root of the *weet flag 
Acorus CiUmu%" oiherwise cade-i Wabau*had,- 
bim (the great medicine.) because it is consi- 
dered sovereign in indigestion and other com- 
plaints of the Moiutb and bowels. t*w» neither 
this nor the preceding ingredient can hare any 
effect on tt« result of this prep .r^tioth for ?he 
mass is to te calcined, ail ar-mtai and vegetable 
substances mmt be entirely decomposed. 

Vot. VIII. 2 II 
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enumerated in the Chintaraani, with 
their distinguishing symptom'. 

1. Rasa Sfisham. Dyspepsia, in which 
the head is chiefly affected — Megrims ; it 
takes its specific name from its being 
often caused by the excessive use of 
mercury. 

2. Viswasli'tam. This is the common 
Dyspepsia, affecting the whole body, at- 
tended by pains in the limbs and joints. 

3. Vidhdmam. Vishficiii, attended by 
the symptoms hereafter explained, is 
comprehended under this term— V%i,ku- 
me cha Vish&chy astu. 

4. Dhfimam. Dyspepsia attended by 
spontaneous coldness — swavJiSea sita- 
lam. It is the same disease a» the fore- 
going when not epidemic, but neither 
so rapid iu progress nor virulent in degree. 

The symptoms of the Vishficiii, or 
Vidjhfima Vishficiii, for the term charac- 
terising it as belonging to the class of 
dyspeptic diseases may be added or 
omitted, are particularized in the follow- 
ing verses from the Cliintamatii : 

(Translation.) 

The Vishficiii is most rapid iff its ef- 
fects ; its symptoms are — dimness of 
sight in both eyes, peispiration, sudden 
swooning, loss of understanding, derange- 
ment of the external ami internal senses, 
pains in the knees and calves of the legs, 
griping pains in the belly, extreme thirst, 
lowness oftlie windy and bilious pulses,* 
and coldness in the hands, feet, and the 
whole body. 

Tlje formula for the remedy prescribed 
io the Chiutamaui for the Vishficbi, is as 
follows : 

Pags. wt. 

1, Sindura, precipitate of mercury 2 


2. Jfijip>hala, nutmegs - - 2 

3. Jfiti-patra, mace - - - 2 

4. Pbfinara, opium - - - 4 

5. Rasa-carpfira, sublimate of mercury 2 

6 . Marietta, black pepper - -2 

7. Hingulam, cinnabar - - 2 

8 . Siva, yellow ntyrobalans - 2 

9. Gauri, bezoar 2 

10. Mriga-nfib,hi, mask - - 1 

11 . C&suiaram, saffron - - 2 


These must be grouud in a decoction of 
tripushpa, (tliorn apple “ Datura Fastu- 
osa”) for three days. Take two nishcas 
of each, except the musk, of which one 
nishca,and the opium, of which four nish- 
cas must be taken. These form a specific 
for all disorders arising from indigestion, 
for the chill of the Vishficiii, and for all 
complaints occasioned by worms. 

Is'ote . — The mass is to be made into 
pills, and the dose is from 10 to 15 grains, 
according to the nature aud virulence of 

* In the Hindu medics; system three distinct 
pqUcs are reckoned, namely, Vada, that governed 
by the windy principle; PitUm. that governed 
by the bilious principle* and Steshtme, that 
governed by the phlegmatic principle. 


the disorder, iu such vehicle as may best 
agree with the patieut. 

Another remedy is prescribed in the 
Tamil medical work called Careisel-mun- 
nfiru, attributed to Agastiyer, the Hip- 
pocrates of Southern India. 

This composition, called C&lacanta- 
mdga-naruyaner, consists of the follow- 


ing ingredients,: 


( Translation.) 

1. Cari, blue vitriol, 10 

) old St. Pags wt. 

2. Vedi, saltpetre. 

do. 

3. Padigi, alium. 

do. 

4. Camam, loadstone, 

do. 

5. Narumbfi, sulphur. 

do. 

6. Pori, soda, 

do. 

7. Cad lnfirei “ foam of the sea,” (lite- 


rally) prepared cut lie-fish bone. 

Take one pal.tm weight of each of these, 
mix them together iu ardent spirits, di- 
gest in the sun, grind the mass in urine, 
and distil.* Then gsiud together the 
following articles ; — 

8. Ven,uir, quicksilver, 30 pags wt. 

9. Liiigam, vermilion, or fac- 

titious cinnabar, • 15 do. 

10. Haridaram, orpiment 10 do. 

11. Natumbfi, sulphur 12 do. 

12. Manasilei, native cinnabar 4 do. 

Total 71 

Mix this composition with the liquor 
before obtained, aud enclose it in a 
valugeif (letort,) and calcine orer a fire 
supplied by husk of tila and the wood of 
the senna plant (&rarci) ; continuing the 
operation lor 49 hours Indian, (of which 
there are 24 to a natural day) ; namely, 
for one jamam (seven hours) there must 
be the heat of a single billet; for two 
jamam (14 hours) the heat of a lire like 
a lotos flower; for four jamam (28 
hours) as much heat as fuel can give. — 
Worship the feet of the holy Vinayager, 
and removing the composition from the 
fire after the expiration of seven jamam, 
it will resemble the tail of the Aruaea, 
i. e. be of a bright led. 

Note . — The dose is half a fan am weight 
in a decoction of the leaves of the T6du- 
valei, three- Jo bed night-shade, Candeo- 
rattari, wild Biinjal, ** Solatium Jac- 
quini,” aud AMafodel, ** a species of 
Justicia,” with dry ginger, long pepper, 
and black pepper, mixed with honey. It 
is adtnimsteied in consumption, asthma, 
and every species of paralytic and spas- 
modic affection, aud in other diseases. 

* The Tamil scholar will perceive that this 
is not a literal translation ; but I believe I bare 
extracted the right meaning from the verbiage of 
the original. 'Hie menstruum tbns obtained is 
said to devour the mercury and other ingredient* 
immediately «t touches them. 

t This, otherwise called Ganga-sili enppei. 
Is a vessel made of a kind of coarse black glass, 
in whlefe the Bairkgis bring the water of th« 
Ganges. The vessel must be covered by seven 
folds of cloth when used as a retort, and closed 
by a stopple of french chalk. 
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The Vishdchi, though it appears occa- 
sionally only as an epidemic, is, by no 
means an uncommon disease in India. 
In the territories subject to Madras it is 
said to be annually endemic among the 
lower orders of the people during the wet 
season ; and its effects are familiarly ex- 
pressed by the words “ being seized with 
“ vomiting and purging, be immediately 
“ died.’* That it is chiefly confined to 
persons of the lower tribes, who are ac- 
customed to a poor and irregular diet, 
and exposure to the weather ; and that it 
spares those invigorated by a more gene- 
rous diet, whether animal or vegetable, 
and whose circumstances enable them to 
protect themselves by good cloathing and 
substantial dwellings, from the chauges of 


the atmosphere, has been fully confirmed 
by recent experience. The Hindus ac- 
count for this by a mythological fable, in' 
which the origin of the disease is stated, 
and which, did I not wish to avoid the 
incongruous mixture of truth and false- 
hood, I would relate. It is to be read, 
either in Sanscrit or Tamil, in the Jaya- 
na-Vasish’tam ; and the substance of, it lfc, 
that the female demon, Bucshasi, by whom 
the disease is caused, was, on a certain 
occasion, restricted by the injunction o i 
Brahma trow afflicting the worthy, whose 
lives were regulated by the precepts of 
their religion, and appointed to punish 
the vices of the base and dissolute, 

Jen. 2. Calm Vievmbon. 


description 


THREE NAADS OF PAUNG, TODIER, AND MAIK. 

(From the Madras Government Gazette J 


The low county of Coimbettore is se- 
parated from Malabar and VVynaad by a 
mountainous region, 30 miles in length 
and 16 in breadth, and which contains 
about 500 square miles. The mountain- 
ous region is divided into three Nands or 
countries, the Paungnaad, the Todier- 
naad, and the Maitsnaad. The name 
given to the whole by the lowlanders is 
“ Nilgemis” or the blue mountains ; this 
name, however, properly belongs but to 
one part of the range, and is by the 
highlanders peculiarly applied to a high 
peak — the “ Runga Sawmy Coil” or 
“ Ailgerry.” Two gentlemen having vi- 
sited this region early in last year, and 
having surprised their friends by the ac- 
counts they gave of it, particularly of the 
extreme coldness of the climate, a party 
was formed, who set out to repeat the 
tour on the 2d January. 

They left Denaigoncottah (which is 
about 10 miles from the foot of the Guz- 
zlehutty pass, aui! two miles from the hot- 
tom of the Ailgerry mountains) at six 
A.M. on the morning of the 2d, and after 
two days painful march reached Deruaad, 
the first village in the Paungnaad, on the 
evening of the 3d, distance about sixteen 
miles. . 

Thermometer on the 2d, at six A. 51. 
57 ; at eight, 71 ; at eleven, 02 ; at two 
P.M. 68. . 

On the 3d, thermometer at six A.31. 
52 ; at e'glit, 62 ; at fire P.M. 50. 

4th. Halted at Deruaad, thermomeler 
at six A M. 44 ; at eight, 60 ; at three 
* M. 65 ; at six,- 53 ; at eight, 48. 

-.it. Marched from Deruaad to Ton- 


dernaad, principal village of Paungnaad, 
9 miles. Thermometer at six A.M. 40 5 
at seven, 50 ; at eleven, 60 ; at two P.M. 
62 : at six, 50 ; at seven, 48. 

6th. Halted at Tondernaad, thermo- 
meter at five A.M. near the tent, 40. 
Hoar f.-bst in the valley below— the tlier- 
fiiometer when placed on the ground sunk 
to 31 ; at eight A.31. it was 48 outside 
the teat ; at nine, 55 inside, and 64 in 
the sun ; at two P.M. 70 iu the sufl, 58 
in the shade. 

7 tli. Marched to Kodaratnoody, a vil- 
lage in the Todiernaad, distance eight 
miles. Thermometer at six A.31. hard 
fros; this morning ; the water in the 
chatties completely frozen three quarters 
of an inch round the vessels, and the 
thickness of a dollar io the centre; at 
nine AM. thermometer 51 in the shade, 
and GO iuth.-sun ; at eleven, in the shade, 
58 ; at twelve, 70 in the sun ; at two 
p.M. 72 in the sun ; at seven, 39; at 
eight, 38 ; at nine, 34. 

8ih. Thermometer at six A.31. near 
the tent 31. A very hard frost itn* 
morning. Thewater in the chatties froze?, 
and the ice kept sufficiently well to enable 
us to make our wiue (already cool enough) 
colder at dinner. '1 bermometer at seven 
A.31. 36 in the shade, 46 in the sun ; at 
eight, 50 in the sun ; at eleven, 72 in the 
sun ; at 2 P.M. 34 in Hie sun ; at six 
P.31.49; anil eight, 34. 

9th. Marched to Madkottay, another 
village in the Todaieruaad, distance seven 
miles. Thermometer at 6 A.31. 43; a 
frost again, and the walcr also frozen, 
the ice not «o thuk as iu the preceding 

2 H 2 
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morning, although the glass stood near 
the tent eight degrees lower. 

10th and 11th. Mornings mild and 
cloudy ; the thermometer was not seen to 
sink below 44. 

12th. To Nella Courli, a village in the 
Maikuaad, distance eight miles. Ther- 
mometer at six A.M. 40, at eight P.M. 30. 

13th. No account of thermometer ta- 
ken, but the water in the chatties frozen 
during the night. 

On coming to the low country, on the 
16th, the thermometer for the gi eater part 
of the day stood at from 80 to 84. 

The thermometer from which the above 
register was taken hung upon the tent 
ropes, close to which large fires were 
burning ail the night. It did not give, 
therefore, the real temperature of the 
air, for when the mercury was above the 
freezing point we had hard frost, and ice 
a bundled yards from the tent. 

In Hindustan, when the thermometer 
sinks to the freezing point, the extremes 
of heat and cold are often felt in the 
fame day ; but we have no example, I 
l>elieve, in this part of the globe, of a 
temperature so cool and so even, fora 
coutinuauce, as that which is shewn from 
the register of the thermometer given iu 
the preceding part of this paper. 

We could not ascertain the exact height 
of our situation iu this mountainous le- 
giou, but vve considered ourselves to be at 
least three times as high as thediighest 
part of Mysoie ; and if this calculation i* 
conect, the elevation would he from nine 
to ten thousand leet above the level of the 
sea. ‘ In looking over Mysore on one side, 
and the low country of Coimbettore on 
the other, it was hard to distinguish the 
country above from the country below the 
Ghauts, we were so much higher than 
both. The parly were on their legs most 
part of the day, and generally walked ten 
or twelve miles, up and down steep hills, 
from ten o’clock in the moniiug until sun- 
set, without experiencing the least inconve- 
nience from heat, often indeed seeking 
the suushiue, as a relief from cold. With 
the exception of two slight ague fits there 
was uo sickness amongst our followers, 
notwithstanding the intense told of the 
nights and mornings, and the little pro- 
tection they had against it. 

In eveiy part of i he high country, we 
found rasbei lies, both red and white, 
strawberries growing in the greatest lux- 
uriance; we found also a Iruit iu shape 
resembling a medlar, but of much smaller 
size, arid in taste not to be distinguished 
from the gooseheiry, its interior ar- 
rangement 19 also the same. White roses, 
marigolds, balsams were seen in abun- 
dance, and iu foil Down ; wc louml speci- 
mens also of cinnamon and black pepper, 
and a tree yielding a beautiful yellow dye. 
If the colour- should stand as it prow.ses 


to do, the discovery of this tree would 
be an im poi tant oue. 

The country is iuhabited by three clas- 
ses nt persons, whose language, manners, 
aud customs are entirely distinct, viz. 
Todevies, Koties, and Bergies. The two 
first are considered the aborigines of the 
hills, and the Todevies to be a superior 
cast to the Koties. The Todevies are 
exclusively headmen : they have no fixed 
habitation, but wander with their herds 
of buffaloes from pasture to pasture. Their 
huts are of a semi-circular torm, strongly 
built with bamboos aud mud, having a 
hole near the grouud, sufficiently large 
for their own ingress and for the egress 
of the smoke from their fires. Only one 
marriage is permitted amongst the males 
of a family; and if it should consist of 
ten or more persons, they have a wife in 
common. The lady is exempt from house- 
hold cares aud duties, she is served by the 
men, whose duty it is to prepare and 
cook the victuals, and it is her privilege 
to be carried on the shoulders of her hus- 
bands when she makes visits orjournies. 
She selects whom she please* of the 
family as her companion at bed and board, 
aud this freedom of choice produces no 
interruption of domestic harmony. If is 
necessary that all the men of a family 
should agree in the choice of a wife ; and 
if theie should be a dissentient voice 
amongst hiethren when a lady is submit* 
ted for their approbation, she is forth- 
with sent back to her relations. 

Many of the men whom we saw mea- 
sured above six feet : they ate robust and 
athletic, with a marked expression of 
countenance, Homan noses, and handsome 
features. The women, though much 
above the size of their sex below, have 
anything hut a prepossessing appearance ; 
their features art* coarse, and their mouths 
unusually wide, but ou the whole they 
Iia\e much imne of the Europeau than 
the Asiatic cast of countenance. Their 
dress consists of a single cloth, which 
completely envelopes their persons, and 
effectually conceals any grace of figure 
that they may possess. Both men and 
women aie lair, fairer perhaps than the 
fairest class of Mahometans. The fair- 
ness of complexions, and their singular 
expression of countenance, may have 
given rise to a repoit which has long been 
prevalent of the existence of a white race 
of inhabitants in this region. Men, wo- 
men, and children go baieheaded aud 
barefooted in all weathers. It is against 
the custom of their ca-t to wear either 
turban or sandal ; they permit their hair 
and beards to grow without restraint ; 
both sexes, and indeed all the inhabitants 
of these hills, wear their clothes without 
washing, until they drop into pieces from 
fiilh and rags. 

The Koties iu appearance have uo re- 
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semblance whatever to the Todevies, and, 
except that both classes go without co- 
vering head or foot, their manners and 
customs are as dissimilar. Their persons 
are more diminutive, their complexions 
darker, and their features much less ex- 
pressive. They are cultivators and ar- 
tizans, as well as musiciaus and dancers. 
The discord or harmony of their pipe, 
has a strong resemblance to the sounds 
produced from the Scotch bagpipe, and 
the dance appeared to an amateur of the 
party to he either the original or a copy 
of the famed “ quadrille.” 

The Bergies are the principal cultivators 
and landholders. They emigrated from 
the neighbourhood t»f Mysore about fh**ee 
hundred years ago, and obtained posses- 
sion of their lands from the Todevies, to 
whom they continue to pay a few hand- 
falls of grain from each field, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the grant. The lan- 
guage of the Bergies is a dialect of the 
Canarese, that of the Todevies and Ko- 
ties are supposed to he a dialect of the 
Tamil ; but it is a singular fact, that the 
Todevies cannot speak the language of 
the Koties, nor the Koties that of the 
Todevies, and that the laueuage of both 
these classes is equally unintelligible to 
the Bergies. 

The soil- of this region remarkably 
fertile, and yields two crops in the year of 
wheat, barley, pea% opium, garlic, mus- 
tard, and various species of millets. , We 
found the pear and poppies iu full blos- 
som, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather: the frost iudeed appears to have 
no ill effects whatever on the vegetation. 

The vallies afford inexhaustible sup- 
plies of excellent water. It was impos- 
sible to move a quarter of a mile in any 
direction without crossing streams : some 
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of them are highly impregnated with iron, 
and one was found of a warmth muck 
above the temperature of the outward air. 
These streams run through the year, and 
empty themselves into the Bho v an i -river 
on the oue side, and into the Magar on 
the other, of the low country. 

Theie are no sheep here, though the- 
climate, soil, and pasture are admirably 
adapted for them ; and there can be no 
doubt, but that Met mo sheep would 
thrive here as well as in the walks of 
their native country. Black cattle are J? 
numerous, and the breed has more sub- a 
stance and bone than the cattle below, ,i 
The Todevies possess large herds of huf* jJ 
taloes of immense size, and live princl- it 
pally upon their produce. The domestic h 
fowls are twice as large as those below, 
and excellent for the table. The sports- 
men of the party remarked the game Wr J 
he as large as game iu Europe, particularly 
the hares, whose color is unusually red} 8 
Wolves weie the only beasts of prey we 
saw* though the inhabitants spoke confi- rV- 
dentlyof tygers being in the hil f s. ' < 

f have not troubled your readers with 
any description of the scenery of this 
singular and interesting country, although 
it was impossible to move in any direction 
without being struck with its extraordi- 
nary grandeur and magnificence. Every 
thing that a comb' nation of mountains, 
valleys, wood and water can afford, is to 
be seen here. Your readers will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that frosty regions 
are to be found at no very great distance 
from the presidency, uot more than three 
hundred and fifty miles, and within 11 de- 
grees of the equator. 

A Subscriber. 

3 Oth January 1819. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON BOARD THE FRIENDSHIP. 

Extract No. I. 


In this number we commence a series 
of extracts from an unpublished MS- with 
which we have been favoured, bearing 
the following title : “ Cursory Remarks , 

on hoard the ship Friendship, H.R- » 

commander ; or, the Occurrences of a 
Voyage from Ireland to Sew South (Vales, 
the South Sea , the Spice Islands , and 
Bengal, and them e hack to Europe ; per- 
formed in the years 1799, 1800, ami 1801. 
An introductory note states, that H. R-» 
the husband of the lady, being appointed 
to the command of a ship called the 
friendship, was employed by bis Ma- 
jesty's government to convey to New 


South Wales some of the unfortunate in- 
dividuals concerned in the rebellion *m 
Ireland, then recently subdued. The 
Friendship sailed from London for Cork, 
near the end of March 1799 j in June 
following, the author of the Journal, at 
the desire of her husband, whose ship 
had still to wait an unceitain time for 
sailing orders, proceeded to Ireland ; and 
after spending a pleasant interval in the 
vicinity of Waterford, she was ultimately 
induced to share with Mr. R. the dangei # 
of the voyage. 

End of Junt 1799. — Our mutual joy 
was great at meeting, my sickness and 
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fatigue* wore all soon forgot, when I 
joined t lie Friendship, which was lying at 
the passage of Waterford. 

While we remained at this port, alter- 
nately residing at Waterford, making ex- 
cursions to the neighbouring country, or 
givingdays to pleasure iu the ship’s boats ; 
with a party of ladies and gentlemen, we 
visited New Ross, where Gen. Johnson 
had such a desperate encounter with 
those bands of deluded men, who 
had raised the standard of lebelhon; 
seven or eight months after t lie battle, 
the large graves, where the men and horses 
had been buried promiscuously, weieMdl 
k. fresh. We wete intouned l»y an eye- 
V witness, that when the king's troops had 
% given way, and wete driven back over the 
f 1 ' bridge, the general's personal coinage re 
¥' gained the day. He exhoited the sol- 
i diers at the bridge to tally and retrh ve 
their honour, and revenge the death of 
Lord Monntjoy, who fell with many 
others at the Three- bullet Gate. Seeing 
them backward, he spurted bis charger, 
saying, u Friends follow me, and enemies 
return," he then galloped into the heart 
of the town, where his horse was shot 
and fell under him. Before he had dis- 
entangled his leg from the struggling ani- 
mal, a rebel ran upon him with a pike to 
dispatch lmn; when the genet al tising 
on his elbow, darted such a look at the 
fellow as made him hesitate. At that mo- 
ment some of the king's cavalry came 
galloping np the street, on which the 
rebel tied into a lionse and escaped with 
many others bv a back way. 

When the king's troops regained the 
town they were still fired at from the 
windows. One of the rebel*, ob^eiving 
* he had plenty of powder, but no hall or 
buttons left’ — “ Never mind," said ano- 
ther “ fire away my jewel ! the noise will 
frighten the horses, and I'll engage they 
wllhdtsmouut the troopets." It was some 
of the defeated insurgents, taken with 
arms in their bands, which mv husband 
was destined to convey to New South 
Wales, who by the lenity of government 
were allowed to emhaik without trial. 
Many men of considerable fortune had 
been swayed by disaffection to revolt, and 
were now embarked on boaid the Friend- 
ship, viz. Mr. Ilrannen, who at one 
time was sheriff of the county of Wexford ; 
Mr. LysaghL who joined the ship in his 
own carriage ; Mr. Mac Cuilurn, eminent 
for his medical skill ; Mr. .Sutton, and se- 
ven! others of equal tepufe. 

The i e was another ship lying here, 
commanded by Capt. Dennett, called the 
.Ann, whose destination was also for New 
South Wales, with people of the same 
description. The members of this san- 
guinary association were termed at thi* 
time Crvppies, owing not only to their 
own hair being reduced to tire fashion of 


the round-li eads in Cromwell's day, but t# 
their horses, dogs, and cattle having 
their ears and tails cropped, as a mark to 
indicate that their inastcts were friends to 
the faction. 

July 15. — Having cot on board the com- 
pliment ot mcnonhreri by government, 
the captain received oideis fiom Gen. 
Johnson topiocced to Cork, under convoy 
of a cotiei , and there i revive instructions 
from Admiral Kiugsm'll, who commanded 
on that station : the Friendship with the 
comoy sailed next dav, and arrived at 
Cork on the 18th. The ship anchored 
about un in the forenoon, after which 
my husband waited upon the admiral, 
and finding there was no likelihood of 
being soon dispatched, I accompanied 
him to Cork in the ship's boat. The day 
being fine, had an iuteie*>tiug view of the 
country on the banks of this fine river, 
with many gentlemen's seats on each side, 
paiticuiaiiy on the right bank near Cork, 
called Gian mire. 

While we remained at Cork we spent 
our time very agreeably, and had little 
excursions about the country, and received 
m«.uv hospitable attentions from the neigh- 
bouring gentry, particularly from the 
Jennings, Grahams, and Sdinthills' fa- 
milies. 

About ten days after our arrival a fever 
broke out amongst the prisoners on board, 
supposed to have been brought from Ge- 
neva, Barracks, which appealed so alarm- 
ing from the occurrence of **eveial deaths, 
t’n at government ordered the prisoners to 
be removed >uto another vessel ; also the 
ship to be whitewashed aud fumigated, 
and new clothing furnished. 

It was understood by my esteemed pa- 
rents and friends that I should return to 
London after the sailing of the ship ; and 
as the time drew near, many a heart- 
rending emotion struggled in my breast, 
as 1 was preparing to separate, perhaps 
for ever from my husband. Even now I 
cannot bear to think of the meditated 
pairing. 

However, for the mutual happiness of 
both, it was agreed between ns that I 
slnmld pi occed, ami share with him the 
dangers of the voyage, committing our- 
selves to that Providence whose eye is 
over all, ami to be found of all those who 
seek him in siucerity, wbetlter on the 
ocean or on the land, iu a lottage or a 
palace. 

Tins was indeed a trying voyage, as my 
husband was the first who engaged to take 
out prisonets without a guaid of soldiers 
appointed by government; he chose as 
substitutes tor t lie usual military escort, 
Indian seamen, caiicd Lascar*, who did 
not know the Knchsh language, and 
manned his ship with British *oamen. 
His reason for manning aud guarding the 
ship in this manner was : in 1795 he 
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had been chief officer of a ship called the 
Marquis Cornwallis, destiued on a similar 
voyage ; the soldiers sent on board 
as a guard had been draughted fiom dif- 
ieieut legiments, for desertion and other 
delinquencies ; thus a description ot mm, 
the most unfit to be trusted with anus, 
were to act as ceutinels over otheis 
scarcely so bad as themselves. These 
guaids were implicated in a mutiny 
which happened ou b<<ard that ship, in 
winch some lives were lost before older 
was restored. Capt. R. thought that it 
would be possible to take the prisoner to 
the place of their destination without hav- 
ing an occasion iuteivene lor indicting on 
them punishmeut, or any severity beyond 
that of attending to their safe custody ; 
wiiich if accomplished, uiy narrative of i he 
result will shew'. Our mutual determi- 
nation not to separate was communicated 
to my patent*, and to in) tnutii esteemed 
brothet -m-law, Mr. T. R., who took a 
father’s inteiest m ali that concerned us. 

Aug. 20. The admiuil gue notice to 
piepare for sea ; iu consequence all wu> 
bustle, especially with me, prepaiing to 
live on a new element. It may be sup- 
posed that 1 was ignoiutit ol many articles 
of equipment necessary for the voyage, 
but the deficiency was kindly made up 
by one who had bad experience. 

24th. The signal for sai ing was made 
from his .Majesty’s slop Diyad, and re- 
pealed by the Rerohitionnairt' frigate, who 
was to convoy us ; aud ilie ship Minerva, 
Capt. Stdtkeld, who als<» had piisouers ou 
board for New South Wales. 

We left Cork hiu hour with a large fleet 
who weie bound to America and the 
West Judies. Our party at tlie cabiu 
table, besides the captain and myaelt, 
co insisted of Mi. Muii head, chief- mute, 
a very good ami worthy man ; Mr. Mac- 
donald, second mate; Mr. Liuton, third 
mate ; Mr. Biyce, surgeon ; and a gen- 
tleman named Maundrel, going out to join 
the New South Wales corps. On the 
third day after leaving lieiaud, the dif- 
ferent convoys separated. 

Sept, 5 and 6. We had calms ; and jw 
1 nnderstood, we could not have calms 
without sharks, so it happened ; for 
during the night a small cue, about 4£ 
feet long, had been caught by a hook over 
the stern, intended for a dolphin. It was 
shewn in the morning, and as I had never 
seen one before, was curious in examin- 
ing such a voracious animal ; the stomach 
had been taken out before 1 saw it, and 
when opened it contained only some fish 
bones ; my expectation had pictured at 
least to see some human bones : it had 
three rows of teeth. At dinner a part 
of the shark formed one of the dishes at 


table, of which all but myself partook ; 
they said it was very good, l did not ap- 
pear to doubt it ; it was cut into tlmi 
slices and h ied, aud appeared like slices of 
crimpt cod. During the ecJmnvo small 
green hawk’s-bill tunics weie caught 
asleep upou the surtaec, tt.iy weighed 
about trie or six pounds each. . 

We weie now off the cutiancc of the 
stiaits ot Gibi altar, but a considerable 
way to the westwaul. These calms weie 
becoming v erv ted i jus ; but a breeze 
spnngmg up, soon carried us to the island 
of Madeira, which place we made on the 
11th ot September, but weie not allowed •£ 
to have any communication with tit« . . r * 
shore, much to our mollification. The t 
ship's crew had hit tier to been healthy, , "? 

but some of the prisoners iiad been sickly, y v „ 
Every iudu'.geuce consistent with pro- ‘h 
pnety had been shewn them, all of whasu* A 
hj messes, weiealternately admitted upon *£■ 
deck in the day-time. The captain, the ft 
only person ou board who iiad made the 
voyage before, kuew well how to prevent ^ 
any abuses ; he caused the rations al- 
lowed by government to be stowed up iu 
dideient parts of the prison, aud the 
provisions to be weighed by their own. 
messes in turn. The suigeou was in- 
stiucted to distribute tea sitcar, and 
other little combats., sent for such an 
weie sick. Theie had been a consider 
able quantity of wiue sent ou board at 
Cuik lor the’private use of about 12 or 14 
of the prisotiti* who had seen better 
days, and who indeed were enjoying the 
comforts of atiluence when their un tame- 
able discontent plunged them into the 
loitexof lebellion. The wine was serv- 
ed as they icquued it, by lemming the 
empty bottles, which was a pmper cau- 
tion, as a bad use might have been m ule 
of tiiem ; the w:m* was a gieat comfort, 
and no doubt saved some lives amongst 
them. We now entered what is called 
the Trade Winds; a wind winch blow* 
throughout the year, with little variation, 
from the N. E. quarter. 

14th. Thtf commodore made the signal 
that he would part company that evening, 
but w ould lie too until four o'clock for our 
letters ; in consequence of which all went 
busy preparing to write to their friends, 
aud amongst the number I was uot back- 
ward iu writing to my much loved and 
venerable parents. Sent the letters ou 
board and parted with the frigate. W* 
kept company with the Minerva until next 
day, wheu as she sailed much faster 
than the Friendship, Captain SaltkeM 
thought it eligible to make the best of 
his way, and left us to pursue the voyage 
alone. 

(To be continued.) 
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MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

( Translated from a Malay 31 -S.) 

J. This world may be compared to a 
putrid carcass, and every one that, im- 
moderately seeks to possess its riches, to 
the dog feeding upon it. 

If. This world is the heaven of infidels ; 
T a prison to the faithful ; a garden to the 
V- contemplative; and a place of pleasure 
' to unbelievers. 

%• Ilf. This world is like unto a fair but 
Inconstant woman ; you must not be en- 
raptured with a sight of her beauty, it 
■ will make you unmiudful of the Lord, for 
• she will assuredly inflame your passions. 

J, IV. This world is well compared to a 
■Z r ' field; but of this you may beceitaiu, what 
you sow here, you will reap in eternity. 

---- V. The pleasures of this world are 
like a man burning paper ; whilst there 
ik paper it affords light, but as soon as 
the paper is burnt it becomes dark. Seek, 
therefore, the pleasures of eternity, for 
they are unfading. — Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
No. IN. 

Among the Malays are both .tlahome- 
daus and Pagans. The class of writers 
who carry their contemplations to this 
sublime height are Moslem ascetics. '1 he 
first two of these dogmas seem to be ele- 
vated above the practical line of social 
improvement or public utility. Exhorta- 
tions to renounce the world, it is true, 

' occur in the divine source of Christian 
ethics ; but the motives to cultivate social 
virtue more abundantly scattered in other 
places, plainly shew that the operation of 
the precept is confined “to those seasons 
of trial when the advantages offered by 
the wortd cauuot he accepted consistently 
with rectitude. We find among the Malays 
same of the most revolting instances of 
perfidy, cruelly, piracy, and murder ; and 
from principles too refined for daily use 
M<1 common life the transition is easy to 
no.principle at all. 

NAUTICAL NOTICE. 

Midtray Beef. — T he followiug is 3n ex- 
tract of a letter from Capt. Cams, of the 
ship Neptune, to the secretary of the 
marine board, describing the reef dis- 
covered between New Holland and New 
Guinea. — Madras Coulter Feb. lb, 


“ Thinking it a duty I owe for the 
benefit of navigators, I beg leave to ac- 
quaint you of the discovery 1 made be- 
tween New Holland and New Guinea. On 
the 20th day of June last I took a good 
departure from Sandy Cape, New Hol- 
land, and steered a course to keep in 
midway between the Great Barrier aDd 
Wreck Reefs. On the following day at 
noon saw sand-banks and small rocks 
ahead, stretching as far to the eastward 
as we could see from the masthead, 
and about five miles to the westward. I 
immediately wore and run down to the 
western extremity, and passed it within 
two miles ; longitude by good timekeep- 
ers 154. 20'East, latitude 21. 58' South; 
and as the western end of Wreck Reef is 
laid down in 155. 28' East, I concluded 
it must be a new discovery, and called it 
Midway Reef ; as it renders the naviga- 
tion between the Great Barrier and Wreck 
Reefs very critical. “ R. Carnsl” 

GUJI BASSORA. 

This is a species of gum, or rather of 
cerasin, well known in France, and other 
parts of continental Europe, though un- 
known in Great Britain, at least by that 
uame. It comes, as the name imports, 
from Persia, and is said to be produced 
in tbe sandy plains of Arabia from dif- 
ferent species of Mesembryautbemum, 
plants which delight to vegetate in a 
thirsty soil. M. Damart informs us that 
tiie cactus tuna, aud other species of 
cactus which vegetate in a similar soil in 
South America, produces a gum of ex- 
actly tbe same propeities with the gum of 
Bassora. — (Jour, de Pliarmacie, April, 
1819, p. ISi.) 

TEA. 

When Tea was first imported into Eng- 
land, iu the year 16fi6,it sold for sixty-shil- 
lings the pound. Green Tea was not in 
use until 1715. Pope, iu his Rape of the 
Lock, makes Belinda wish, sooner than 
to have lost her favorite curl, that she 
had been 

“ In some lone isle 

“ Where tbe gilt chariot never marks 
the way, 

“ Where none learn ombre, none e’er 
drink bohea,” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PARISNAH-GOWRICHA 

WORSHIPPED IN THE DESERT OF PARKUR.* 

By Lieut. James Mackmurdo. 

( From the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, p. 183.) 


About 2,500 years from the first pro- 
mulgation of the Parisnath worship, 
Heema Chaarge Juttee, a follower of 
Parsow, much respected among the Stira- 
wuks for his learning, and who had great 
authority in all matters concerning reli- 
gion, resided in Puran Puttunf , a cele- 
brated city in the district of Neherwalla, 
which was at that time governed by a 
•t Rajepoot raja named Goonmarpall, who 

lived about the year of Vikrimajut 1230, 
(or A.D. 1174). Heema Chaarge suc- 
ceeded in converting the raja to the Shra- 
vvuk religion, and was of that sect who 
dress in clean clothes aud keep their per- 
sons purified, and are called Oswall. 

After 30 years had elapsed, during the 
whole of which time Goonmar had acted 
as the disciple of Heema Chaarge, they 
on one occasion entered into a rouver»n- 
tion upon the manner in which they wor- 
shipped their gods ; and as they had ac- 
quired great celebiity for knowledge and 
sanctimony, thev resolved to establish the 
worship of 24 idols, in the form of the 24 
owtars of the Shrawuks ; aud having col- 
lected all the images of the country iu one 
spot to pel form their prutushtaj, from 
which they expected to derive additional 
fame ; — 

As the first step towards their object, 
Heema Chaarge applied himself to the 
worship of four devees, who were sup- 
posed to be his council on all occasions. 
These were Pudmawmtee, Juggur Exh- 
wuree, Kalicka, and Arnba Matha § ; they 
all advised Heema Chaaige to desist, and 
made it appear that his death would be 
the consequence of his persisting in the 
attempt. Notwithstanding these remon- 
strances they persevered in their design, 
and made a collection of 3003 idols illus- 
trative of the 24 owtars, after which they 
waited for a fortunate moment to com- 
mence the prutushta. Two men were 
chosen to watch for the moment, one of 
whom was named Pall Chinnier, a disci- 
ple of Heema Chaarge, the other was 


Ajeepall, the nephew (by the mother’s 
side) of Goonmarpall. Tliesetwo however 
mistook the time, and the prutushta was 
perfoi tiled at an unlucky moment, of 
which circumstance they were informed 
by the devees, who also declared their 
days to be numbered, those of Heema 
Chaarge to three months, and those of 
the raja lo six. 

At that instant a Shrawuk merchant, 
by name Gowridass, a native of Soigamn 
in the pergunnah of Rhaidenpoor, ap- 
peared, carrying an image of Parisnath, to 
which he requested they would at thesame 
time perform the ceremony of prutushta. 
Upon consulting the tables of calculation, 
the lucky moment had just arrived, and 
that Parisnath was regulatly installed; 
after which Gowridass pioceeded home- 
wards with his idol. He was accompa- 
nied by a Coolee and a Soda Rajepoot, 
the latter of whom having occasion to 
turn out of the road, the Shrawuk sat 
down to the worship of his god ; and be- 
ing intent on prayer with his eyes shut, 
the Coolee, who was at hand, slew him 
for the sake of his property; but the 
Rajepoot returning to the spot was en- 
raged at the cruel act, slew the Coolee, 
and taking the properly and image de- 
livered them to the sons of Gowridass, 
who dwelt ill WaJlee Pultun, a city 40 
coss distant from Purauputtun ; after 
which he proceeded to his home, which 
was in Paiinnggur* in the district of 
Parkur, with the raja of which he was 
connected. 

Some years after this circumstance, the 
city of Wallaputtun was deserted and 
buried in the sand of the desert. Thirty 
rears after its destruction, there dwelt in 
Parinuggur two Shrawuk brothers, who 
were what are called Nuggur Seths, and 
at the same time transacted the business 
of the government ; one of these was 
named Kajul aud the other Vijul. The 
deceased Gowndass, who is supposed to 
have become a yuksh, or powerful spirit, 
appeared to Kajul in a dteam, and told 
him who he was; that his dwelling had 
been buiied in the sand at Wallaputtun, 
that he had now not a single relation on 
earth, nor was there a soul possessing a 


• Once a ftourisb.ag city in the desert, inhab.ted 
bv rich shrawuk merchants, whose temples arc 
celebrated for their richness and elegance. Stnce 
the Scmdians have become powerful St hn been 
deserted, vnd ' now reduced to the condition of a 
small and poor town. 

VOL. VIII. 2 I 


* This account of the P3n*nath Oowdecha, or 
Gowricba, is taken from Hindu writings, in parti- 
cular the Shrawuk Poo:tuck named Goonmarpall 
Sid-hant. 

t The ancient capital of Guzerat. f 

t The ceremony of establishing a new idol lor 
worship, or of removing it to a new temple. 

$ This devee is in very great repute m Marwar 
and its neighbourhood. The temples erected to 
her many centuries ago, are to be seen m tne 
wildest pans of the high mountains with which 
Marwar abounds : the mins are said to possess 
much beauty. Atnba is a ferocious and bloody 
devee. 

Asiatic Joarn. — No. 45. 
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drop of his blood then in existence ; but 
that a Parisnath had been overwhelmed 
in his house, which he desiied might be 
searched for, and placed in a situation 
where it might be worshipped. He also 
charged Kajul, if he professed the Shra- 
wuk religion, to convey the image to 
Parinuggur, and give it to the raja of that 
place ; of whose cast and family the Raje- 
poot had been who had conducted him- 
self so faithfully when Govvridass was 
slain by the Coolee. 

The spirit directed Kajul to the town, 
which was again populated, where he 
would find a house inhabited by a Maho- 
medan, directly over the spot where 
Gowridass’s dwelling had formerly stood. 
Kajul was desired to give the Mahomedan 
900 tunkas*, or 4,500 rupees, for per- 
mission to dig for an image buried on 
that spot; which would be gi anted, as 
the Mussulman had been already warn- 
ed that a person with a large zeelukf 
on his forehead would come on this er- 
rand. The spirit further desired the 
ghrawuk to dig till he found a small pa- 
goda forming part of the house, and in 
this pagoda he would find the image, u ith 
lights burning, as if the pooja was pei- 
forming; lie was then to remove the 
image as directed, and make it public 
under the name of Govvri J Parisnath. 

Kajul did as he was desired, and con- 
veyed the idol to the raja, who was given 
to understand that it would be of sen ice 
to his family. The Sbiawuk next dreamt 
that he ought to build a temple, and the 
spot which was poiuted out in the dream 
was uear two stone images, about one 
coss and a half from the city. He was 
first, however, desired in liis dream to 
carry the Parisnath out, and it would of 
its own accord point out the spot§. The 
idol was accordingly put into a palkee aud 
conveyed outside, until at a certain place 
the palkee broke, and Gowricha fell to 
the ground. Here it was determined to 
build the temple ; but neither stone nor 
water were procurable in the vicinity. 
The spirit of Gowridass desired Kajul to 
dig 21 hands to the west iu the furrow of 
a plough, where he would find a marble 
vein; 21 hands on another side, where 
some rice was scattered, he would find 
one of gold ; and the same distance to 
the north, where there was a little vege- 
tation, lie would find a spring. After 
these discoveries the pagoda was begun ; 


* An ancient com of Ouzerat. 
t Distinguishing mark ot the Hindoos, pifnted 
after bathing. 

t Gowriulia.— The termination cha is commonly 
used among the peopl- of Scind, Kutch. Kattiwar, 
and Parkur. Thus Soomacha, the tribe of Sooma : 
Iharicha ; and there is also a tribe in Sand called 
Gowricha. 

f This mode of proceeding is followed m many 
instances, *nd there are few sacred place* in the 
country that have not this origin attributed to 
them. 


but Kaj ui's brother, envious of his bro- 
ther’s fame, and the credit which he had 
gained in this transaction, invited him to 
a feast, and it is said that Vij ill’s wife 
poisoned the victuals of Kajul, who died 
immediately. 

After this Shrawuk’s death, his brother 
wished to perform the prutishta of Gow- 
richa, but the son of the deceased would 
not admit of it; aud being nifoimedof 
Vijul having caused his fathers death, a 
mortal enmity took place between the 
branches of the family, which coming to 
the ears of the raja, he caused the ceie- 
mony to be performed by Kajul’s ^on ; 
but the image never sat in the posluie in 
which it was originally placed, ils face 
being turned in the opposite direction. 

When the raja and the Shrawuk ob- 
served that the god was averse to his si- 
tuation, they prayed that he would make 
known his wishes ; anti agreeably to 
Gowricha’s desire, they made a couple of 
brass pots, in one of which he was placed 
and covered with the other, and in this 
state he was secretly buried in the sand, 
where he was never afterwards found hut 
by those whom he wished to befriend or 
benefit ; when he was sometimes disco- 
vered iu the sand, and at other times he 
was taken from trees. 

It is now neatly 200 years since the 
same Govviicha Parisnath was discovered 
in the sand, and made more public than 
formerly; he was long in the possession 
of the descendants of the Soda Rajepoots, 
who governed in Parkur ; who shared the 
produce arising from his worship with 
the descendants of the Shrawuk, which 
latter had the privilege of being the first 
to worship the god whenever he was taken 
from his hiding-place. The race of the 
Shrawuk Kajul, it isaffirmed, still reside in 
Parkur or its neighbourhood ; and the pago- 
da which was built for tbegod still exists, 
as it is said, in its unfinished state. The 
Hindoos believe that Gowricha will re- 
inaiu in his present state 19,000 years 
and six days, after which he will disap- 
pear. 

If vve deprive this account of the fable 
in which it is obscured, vve may, I think, 
discern a transaction by no means im- 
probable. It may be easiiy reduced to 
one of those religious deceits which have 
been common in all countries at some 
period or other, and to which the inha- 
bitants of some parts of Asia may be con- 
sidered as singularly open. The peculia- 
rity a«cribcd to Gowricha of moving iu the 
sand may have arisen from a change in the 
appearance of the spot where he might 
have been secreted ; as it is generally be- 
lieved that the sand-hills in this desert shift 
or alter their forms with the prevailing 
winds. It might also have been invented 
to render the image an obje< t of greater 
sanctimony in the eyes of the Shrawuk? ; 
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or the best and most probable leas on may 
be adduced horn the value of the object, 
and the distracted state in which that 
country has always been fiom the feuds of 
the petty chieftains, to whom the pos- 
session of this piece of marble would be 
productive of more revenue than the whole 
district ot Nupgur Parkur ; it became, 
therefore, necessary to conceal it in the 
sand, which was done by the chief him- 
self ; and (iowncha was never taken from 
his hiding-place but on the visit of a large 
body of pi I glims, or for the purpose of 
adding to its security by a change of place. 

The following is a table of the Soda 
family of Parkur who have possessed 
this image — 

Raja Jusraj — Soda. 

Ditto Diodhir — do. 

Ditto Kunpall — do. 

Ditto Dhunpall— do. 

Ditto Ptiibhut — do. 

Ditto Jeetsir— -do. and 
his son raja Morjee, who lived a few 
years ago. The little god was stolen from 
Alooijee by Suttajee, the grandfather of 
the present Poonjajee, chieftain of Wura- 
tvow, in whose possession it was in 1809. 
The Sciudian authority having been of 
la’e years established in the desert tract, 
Gowrieha’s hiding-place has been changed 
to the neighbomhood of Soegaum, and 
the northern runn * of Kutcli. 

The sunghs, or bodies of people who 
visit Gowricha, are of late neither so fre- 
quent nor so pioductive as they formerly 
were. A sungh must have a leader pos- 
sessed of riches sufficient to support the 
expense of protecting the pilgrims, and to 
pay the prime sum for a sight of Gowri- 
cha. This person gives timely informa- 
tion throughout the whole of India, and 
states the month he will arrive at Rha- 
detipoor, where he is accordingly joined by 
people of all ages and sexes, from the 
most remote part of the peuiosula of 
Hindoostan. 

The person who possesses the idol has 
been previously invited to Rhadenpoor, to 
negotiate for a sight of Gowricha, which 
is, however, not settled without much 
trouble and debate. The sum agreed upon 
is paid iu cash, but the most difficult part 
of t he arrangement still remains. The 
person who has the god will not bring it 
nearer to Rhadenpoor than a town called 
Morewara-p, which belongs to the family 
who possess the district ot Theraud. 
Morewara is situated about 18 or 20 miles 
to the N. W. of Rh«deupo»r, and 8 or 
10 miles from Soegaum on the Runn. 


* Anv wild waste is termed runn or erun : ft 
also signihes unproductive swamp, and a liv'd of 
battle. 

t Formerly the sunghs used to proceed all the 
way to Parkur; but since it has been stolen hy 
the Wurawnw family, the god has been brought 
nearer Rhadenpoor. 


There are a variety of petty chieftains, 
Loolee, Rajpoot, and that, whose iuteiest 
it is to olMiuct the passage of the sungh 
through the country, and who plunder it 
at night until they are pacified by a sum 
of money corresponding to their abilities 
to annoy. Ot these dt predators, there 
are no fewer than 15 within 20 or 25 
miles of Rhadenpoor ; those being well 
paid, and a handsome present having 
been been made to the Nawab of Rhaden- 
poor, the sungh moves in perfect safety to 
the place of worship. Security having 
been given by all the chieftains that no 
attempt shall be made to steal the idol, 
he is produced for the worship of the 
Shrawuks in the open air, and surrounded 
by a body of Rajepoot cavalry, who, if 
dangers are apprehended, have their 
swords drawn. The ceremony of worship 
consists of simple adoration and ample 
offerings of cash, jewels, and clothes, 
which are seized by the Rajepoots on the 
spot. The ceremony is continued from 
five to ten days, according to the number 
of pilgrims, who in the couise of the ten 
days may succeed in seeing the cod twice. 
When the Rajepoots see that the sunghs 
have nothing more to bestow, they carry 
away Gowricha; and the horsemen dis- 
persing in different directions to mislead 
the spectators, the idol is deposited in a 
safe spot under ground. 

The sums of money expended by these 
pilgrims are immense ; — the accumulation 
of many years of industry is here thrown 
away in a few days ; and sick and lame, 
old and young, are auxious to undertake 
a dangerous and toilsome journey, and 
cheerfully dispose of every thing iu their 
possession, even to their dresses and pei- 
sonal ornaments, for a sight of their es- 
teemed Gowricha. 

It is perhaps impossible to estimate 
with any degree of precision, the receipts 
of the owner of this god on such occa- 
sions ; but I was assured that he can levy 
sums of money by bills payable on any 
approaching sungh. I heard it affirmed 
that a lack of rupees has been advanced 
on this security, although if we give credit 
to half that sum it will still appear enor- 
mous. 

During my stay at Rhadenpoor in the 
beeinning of 1810, a large sungh under 
Dyabhoy, a well-known merchant of 
Surat, was assembling. The leader, with 
about 1 7,000 people, arrived before my 
departure, and he expected that when be 
should he joined by all tho«e who were 
on their journey, his sungh would amount 
to 70,000, or probably 100,000, men, 
women, and children. ( learnt that he 
paid 40,000 rupees to the principal chief- 
tains, and to the others of less account 
each a small sum, for their neutrality on 
the occasion of his passing thiough the 
country. 

2 12 
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The image of Gowricha, according to 
the evidence of those who have seen it, is 
in a sitting postuie of white marble. His 
right foot is placed on his left knee. His 
hands are clasped within each other. A 
precious stone of some kind is fixed be- 


tween his eye-brows. His eyes ate of the 
same mateiial ; his figure is about one 
cubit, or a little more, in lieighl, and has 
nothing peculiar in its appeal anee. 

May 2) m3. 
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THE LATE ARCHIBALD SETON, ESQ. 

The fourth supplement to the Calcutta 
Government Gazette of the 15fh of Oct., 
after reporting the resolutions of a meet- 
ing, at which a monumental tablet was 
voted to the memory of Mr. Seton, (see 
Asiatic Journal vol. vii, p. 664 ; and 
vol. viii, p. 81,) subjoins the following 
tribute to his character, from the pen of 
u A Friend.” 

Mr. Seton had resided in Bengal more 
than 37 years, duting the last 25 of which 
he had filled the highest offices in the 
Indian government ; and it was not easy 
to say, whether he was more beloved, nay 
idolized, by the natives, or esteemed and 
respected by his own countrymen. En- 
dowed with a vigorous and active mind, 
With high feelings of honour and principles 
of integiity, those qualities had conspi- 
cuously governed the tenor of his public 
and private life. For the former, his en- 
larged political knowledge and liberal 
views well fitted him ; for the latter, his 
acquirements as a scholar and accomplish- 
ments as a gentleman. Nor will the 
charms of his conversation, or the charac- 
teristic suavity of his manners, he soon 
forgotten by his friends. Perhaps it might 
beTnore truly said of no man than of the 
late Mr. Seton, that “ he went about con- 
tinually doing good.” With him gene- 
rosity and' benevolence towaids his fellow 
men were not meiely speculative princi- 
ples ; they were truly virtues of the heart 
— they were practical and paramount 
duties and imperative motives to action. 
Of the ample income which he for many 
years possessed, a great proportion was 
uniformly dedicated to the relief of mis- 
fortune, to tiieeneouiagerneut of industry, 
or to the assistance ot friends less weal- 
thy than himself; and as a kind and as- 
siduous pat ion of his young countrymen, 
on their first onset iu a new hemisphere, 
his place will not easily be supplied. 
Probably there are few men, (had he lived 
to reach his native countiy) who would 
more usefully and respectably have filled 
,the station of a British country gentle- 


man. To zeach his native land, when his 
career ot seivice should have been com-: 
plete, was his latest and his fondest wish ; 
and the hope that he should do so at last, 
was the delightful solace of long years of 
absence. But Piovideuce in its wisdom 
decreed it otherwise. Mr. Seton was the 
representative of a distinguished family 
in Scotlaud, of which the Eai Is of Huntley 
and Dukes of Gordon aie a voumrei biauch. 
His ancestors have been for ages heredi-^ 
tary armour-bearers to her ancient kings 
— a circumstance which Shakespeare has 
commemorated in the tragedy of Macbeth. 
It is believed that be was the last male ie- 
presentative of the two noble houses of 
Win ton and Touch in that countiy, and 
that a right to the title of Loid Seton, 
which descends to heirs feiude, is still iu 
the family.” 

We gather from another oriental piint 
a specimen of his benevolent deeds. 

This excellent person bieathed his last 
on board the William Pitt, just before 
the vessel entered the English channel. 
It is one of the sinking incidents of the 
vojage, that he had been called to mourn 
the death of Janus Mac Cormick, Esq. 
surgeon of the ship, a young man in the 
prime of life, also on his passage to Kn- 
lope. Those who knew Mac Cormick 
enumerate among his virtues ameujty of 
manners and rectitude of heart. 

One line for the page of biography will 
attest his worth, as well as the amiable 
benevolence of him who knew how to 
appreciate it, while hastening himself to 
the same bourne. Immediately on his 
death, A. Seton, Esq. passenger in the 
same ship, learning that he had left a 
sister unprovided for, settled on Miss 
Mac Cormick the sum of i. J 500- Mr. 
Seton only survived him a few days, de- 
parting with the grateful consciousness of 
having cheered a sorrowing relative's heart 
by paying the most honourable tribute to 
the memoiy of an estimable man. Of 
either it may be justly said, according to 
the Roman poet : — 

Quis desideno sit pudor, aut modus, 

Tam cari capitis } 
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ORIENTAL COMMENTARY ON A EUROPEAN CRITIQUE, 


A critique in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 57, art. 2, on Major Thorn’s Memoir 
of the Conquest of Java , with the Subse- 
quent Operations of the British Forces in 
the Oriental Archipelago , lias had the 
fortune to attract the attention of the 
editors of two Indian papers successively, 
one of which is published at Bombay, the 
other at Madras. The article in the 
review having introduced the hook to 
notice, and alluded to the two grand sub- 
jects on which the narrative dilates, can- 
didly prepares the reader for a transition : 

“ We will fairly confess, however, that it is 
not with these topics that we now propose to 
busy ourselves , anil that we have inserted the 
title of Major Thorn’s book, chiefly to have an 
apology fot discoursing a little about Java, under 
other relations, and with a view toother objects, 
than those with which he is occupied.” 

The Reviewer then enters upon a sketch 
of the commerce of the Indian islands ; 
which the two Bombay and Madras edU 
tors have copied into their respective 
prints, less for the purpose of ciiticising 
the Reviewer’s dissertation than to convey 
information to their readers. At the 
same time, conceiving some of the passages 
cited to involve partial mistakes, they 
annex corrections of these incidental lap- 
se* in the form of notes. As their com- 
mentary may be useful in this country, 
where the text only is easily accessible, 
we subjoin extracts from the correspond- 
ing parts of both publications. 

Text.— Without pretending to a very 
complete or minute enumeration, we may 
observe, in the way of general descrip- 
tion, that the Indian islands trade with 
each other, with («) China and Japan — 
with what Dr. Leyden teinp> the Hindu- 
Chinese nations of the Continent — with 
Persia and Arabia — and with Europe and 
America. Each of these branches of trade 
will demand a few obsei rations. 

Commentary. — (a) Now all persons 
not acquainted with these islands or the 
character of the natives, must conclude 
that they send out their fleets to all these 
places : this is by no means the case ; 
their proas are seen at Malacca, and 
Penang, Timor, Batavia, and at Magiu- 
dano, and they sometimes visit Tringauo : 
but here is the extent of the trade of 
the Indian I&lauds, as far as regards their 
own trade ; but that they are visited by 
English, Dutch, Americans, Arabs, and 
Chinese for that purpose is well known, 
and that the Chinese, who have settled ex- 
tensively among them, build junks ofSOO 


tons for the Chiua trade, and also trade 
largely in vessels half Malay half Chi- 
nese, among the islands, to Malacca, 
Penang, and even to the Gulpli of Car- 
pen teria, in search of Trepan g, or sea 
slug. Madras Editor. 

Text. — To a careless observer there 
will probably appear little diffeience in 
the state of society among the numerous 
nations or tribes which inhabit this vast 
Archipelago ; and he may not perhaps 
think of looking for any ext raoai dinary 
varieties of climate and production in 
countries all situated within about eight 
degiees of the equator. A veiy little at- 
tention, however, will soon discover, even 
in this comparatively narrow range, many 
degrees of social existence, and a curious 
diversity of climate and production. 

The population of these islands may, 
in a commercial view, he enume- 
lated a« follow; viz. the agricultural 
tribes, who provide all 'lie commodities 
not furnished by the spontaneous bounty 
of nature, and who, as there are scarcely 
any manufacturers, may be leekoned the 
most utilized of the natives ; the mari- 
time tribes, the most turbulent and en- 
terprising ; the savages, who till they can 
be tamed are oftener destructive than ser- 
viceable to commerce ; and the foreign 
settlers who may be looked on as the 
lookers and wholesale met chants itt the 
great tiaffic which is driven from one end 
of the archipelago to the other. 

Among the agricultural nations may be 
reckoned some of the greater tribes in the 
interior of Sum.itta; the people of Bali 
and Lomboc; and, above all, the hulk of 
the population in the fertile island of Java. 
The navigators, or maritime tribes (6), 
comprehend all the nat'ons which speak 
the Malay language, ami the ki eater por- 
tion of the spirited and eutei prising popu- 
lation of Celebes. 

Commentary. — (i’)The maritime tribes 
comprise indeed the whole of the Bugis 
population ; not a man among them that 
does not understand the u«e of the plough 
and spade, of the oar and rudder, as well 
as of the lance and creese. Mad) as Editor. 

Text. — llie more improved tribes , or 
those fixed to the soil, supply the mari- 
time or less improved tribes (c) with such 
productions as imply a superiority of skill 
and industry — Mich as corn, cot ton- wool, 
cotton- cloths, salt and tobacco. All these 
articles, when exported, bring an ad- 
vance, according to circumstances, of from 
one to three hundred per cent. 

The productions which the less im- 
proved tribes supply in exchange, are 
either in their under-state, or little alter- 
ed by labour ; such as gold-dust, rough 
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diamonds, cIoits and nutmegs, benjam'n, 
and gainbir or c itcchn, the inspissated 
juice of a plant which is eaten with the 
betel-nut, anti constitutes, indeed, flout 
its universal use, one of the most con- 
siderable at tides ot native comnieicc. 

Commentary. — ( e) This is so vei y con- 
trary to what we believe to be the fact, 
and so opposite to any thing vve have 
ourselves witnessed, that we must say 
they have derived their information from 
not very authentic sources. The maritime 
Bugis is polite, affable, and well informed, 
inquisitive, curious, and high minded ; 
and on his return to his native village is 
considered as much superior to the tui- 
travelied as possible. The chiefs of se- 
veral of the Bugis villages, on the Celebes 
have been nacodalis of proas ; and in 
general we may pionounce the maritime 
Bugis as superior to the other class of 
his countrymen. This is not said fiotn 
vague information or prejudiced reasoning, 
but from personal acquaintance with se- 
veral correct and well informed men of 
this tribe, amongst whom vve must not 
forget Mahomed Uadi it, who has for many 
years resided under the Company’s pto- 
tfictum at Beucoolen. 

The Bugis bring from their own 
country to the western ports gold-dust, 
sago, birds of paradise, lot g nutmegs, 
agala wood, trepang, &c. &c., and iu 
return take opium, piece goods of ail 
kinds,, including English chintz, of which 
•very Bugis that can afford it has some 
jackets. 

It must however be recollected, that 
the title of Bugis is assumed by all the 
Eastern Islanders, aud is iu fact synony- 
mous with gentleman, a pass-word that 
speaks pre-eminence. The precise mean- 
ing of the word Bugis is however lost ; 
fer it is not applied to a particular nation 
or tribe, but, as we said before, is usurped 
*y all the Eastern islands, if we except 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. “I am a 
Bugis of such a place,” is the usual 
answer to an interrogatory, whether he is 
really a Bugis or not. 

The Bugises of the Celebes, however, 
sometimes send out colonies. Mr. Dal- 
ryui| le speaks of one iu Borneo ; and 
there is a large colony of them at Ma- 
dura, ftoni whom Radin Mahomed, be- 
fore mentioned, is descended. Bombay 
Editor. 

Text — The trade between the Indian 
islands and China is certainly the moat 
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important of t!ie foieisrn comnu’icial re- 
lation* of both countries, for its extent 
and utility. This indeed is the only 
tmeign cnmtneice which is admitted to 
be necessary to the prom! empire of China, 
which pretends in other cases to despise 
it. The peculiar productions of the In- 
dian Archipelago have become, by the 
habit of ages, scarcely les* indispensable 
to its great population, than tire teas of 
China are to the modem inhabitants of 
Europe, At least twenty thousand tons 
of Chinese shipping conduct this trade 
annually. These vessels, which, from a cor- 
ruption of the Malayan vvoid jung (a ship) 
we call junks , ( d ) are, according to the 
depth of the poits they enter, from the 
inconsiderable size of 100 tons but then, 
to the enoimous and unwieldy one of 
1500 ( e ). These vessels perfoi m no more 
than one voyage yearly, though the time, 
from port to port, seldom exceeds twenty 
days. They come and go with a flowing 
sheet, under the benignant influence of 
the monsoons, without which, it may 
be said of this, as well as every other 
proper Asiatic trade, that it could have 
had no existence. 

Commentary. — (rf) Jung or Jo o rig is 
the Malayan, or rather the Javanese 
word, for the identical Chinese ships — 
not for an European ship, which is called 
Koppell all over the Malay world. But 
it is by no means proved that Junk is 
the corruption of Joong . In the English 
sea dialect “ Junk” is applied to any 
thing rude or misshapen as well as to old 
cable ; the inference in favour of the 
Malay word is however strong, from the 
circumstance of the adoption of two or 
three other Malay words into our vocabu- 
lary, viz. Paddy, ( Padee ) Godown, (Go- 
dong) Compound, ( Campong .) 

(<?) AVe have the dimensions of several 
junks lying before us, but the largest 
one that we can find, on the most exag- 
gerated calculation, measures only 960 ; 
even this is enormous. These vessels 
may be fairly stated to be the rudest mo- 
numents of naval architecture that exist ; 
and this is the more remarkable, as their 
smaller vessels and boats of all descrip- 
tions are not excelled, if equalled, by even 
any European nation — the management of 
them is admired by all ^ but with regard 
to that of the large junks, the falling off 
is so evident as to strike the most super- 
ficial observer. In adverse winds and 
narrow channels they lie at anchor for 
days, when a European ship finds no dif- 
ficulty. On entering the Bocca Tigris, if 
the wind is not favourable the sails are 
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unbent, and they are totved up to Canton 
by two or three hundred small boats. 

The navigators of these China junks are 
often Portuguese from Macao or Siam, 
and in one instance an American of the 
name of Smith made several voyages from 
Macao to Batavia. 

Most of the large junks are built of 
teak at Siam ; and a good many of 300 to 
500 tons on Borneo. It would appear 
that China produces no wood for ship- 
building but fir, of which all their small 
vessels are built ; it is said to last very 
well for 10 or 12 years, with very little 
more precaution than frequently oiling the 
bottom and white-washing the upper 
works, and occasionally hanging a bag of 
lime over the bows, near the surface of 
the water. Bombay Editor. 

Text. — Iron, cotton-cloths, and broad- 
cloths arethestaplesof thetrade. In iron, 
the whole consumption (f) of the great 
population to which we have alluded (that 
of the Indian islands) is exclusively sup- 
plied from Kurope. 

Commentary. — (/) The China junks 
bring vast quantities of cast iron-ware 
in pans and pots, ( tatch ) small anchors, 
&c. besides cutlery, in all shrpes from a 
sword to a needle, and from a reaping 
hook to a fishing book. Madras Editor. 

Text. — The trade which Kurope has 
carried on with Japan was conducted, on 
the part of the former, chiefiy with the 
commodities of the ludiau islands; a fact 
which may teach us a new lesson respect- 
ing the commercial value of the latter. 
The currency of those commodities, in- 
deed, approximates them rather to the • 
nature of the precious metals, than to the 
more vulgar objects of commercial ex- 
change. The cloves, mace, and nutmegs, 
the pepper, camphor, and sugar of the 
archipelago, are still eagerly demanded 
by the Japanese. With these, rve know 
from tire most authentic and recent sour- 
ces, that there is also an anxious demand 
for the manufactures of Europe; and a 
preference, as elsewhere, for those of 
England (g). But what avails all this ? — 
for it is impracticable to introduce them ; 
and it will always be so, until some Eu- 
ropean uation becomes possessed, as the 
Dutch once were, of the island of For- 
mosa ; for we consider it to be quite cer- 
tain that it was to the greatness of the 
power they possessed in that island, at 
the doors of the Japanese monarchy, they 
owed their admission to the trade of the 
empire, and not to the meanness of their 
submissions, however abject. From the 
moment the Japanese ceased to be over- 
awed by the neighbourhood of the Dutch, 
they ceased to respect them. The trade 
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decayed flora year to year; and aft last 
dwindled into a pittance hardly worth 
the adventure of a private merchant. 

Commentary. — (g) The Japanese have 
so little opportunity of judging of our 
English manufactures, that we questiou 
this assertion much. lu 1803 and 1806 
attempts were made, both from Madras 
and Bengal, to establish an intercourse ; 
but both ships were sent away without 
landing an article; and in 1813-1814, 
when the English ship Charlotte, of this 
port, went as the annual ship from Bata- 
via, the English weie not recognized, the 
trade was still carried on under the Dutch 
flag, and the restiirtions on the import- 
ing vessel were enforced with more than 
ordinary rigour ; to such an extent was 
this carried that a top-gallant yard could 
not be crossed, or sent down, nor a boat 
hoisted up or down, without the consent 
of the Japanese officer in charge. Bom- 
hay Editor . 

Text. — Piracy, to be sure, is just as 
common and as openly pursued iu the 
Malay seas as robbery in the deserts of 
Arabia. Nor can we wonder very much 
at hs prevalence among a hundred nations 
of independent barbarians, along whose 
shores half the wealth of Asia is yearly 
passing. The real danger, however, arises, • 
not from the desperate character of the 
Malay pirate, (A) but from the weakness 
and pusillanimity of their victims, the 
Lascars of Bengal, the dastardly Chinese, 
and the cowardly inhabitants of Malabar 
and Coromandel. A few Biitish •‘vameu 
might, on their own element, defy the 
whole hostile array of a Malay stater for 
incontrovertible proof of which opinion, it 
is only necessary to state a known truth, 
that in 20 years, during which the Ame- 
ricans have visited the same seas, not * 
single ship of that nation lias been cut off 
by the Malays, though navigated, at an 
average of the whole, with not so many 
as a dozen of men each. 

Commentary. — f/i) We should be most 
happy to coincide with this assertion, but 
we could bring hundreds of instances Ha 
prove their ferocity and thirst of bloofl* 
By the Lascars and Chinese they are never 
opposed ; but we know that 30 or 46 
Malays, worked up to a proper state of 
desperation, had very nearly carried ths 
Victory sloop of war, with 120 Europeans 
on board. That some of the Malay tribes 
have a very high sense of honour we 
know; and it is equally certain, that 
when that honour is assailed in any way„ 
the blood of the offender is shed without 
compunction , — Bombay Editor, 
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Origin of the Pindarics ; preceded 
by historical Notices on the Rise of the 
different Mahratta States. By an Offi- 
cer in the Service of the Hon. East- 
Iuiiia Company. London. 

Journal of a Route across India, 
tlnoiigli Egypt, to England, in the lat- 
ter end of the year 1817, and the begin- 
ning of 1818. By Lieut. Col. Fitzcla- 
rence. London. 

The fiist of these volumes pto- 
fesses to contain little more than a 
slight summary of the Mahratta 
history, and a brief account of the 
origin and character of the Pindur- 
ries. It is however the production 
of a mind so judicious and so well 
informed, that we can scarcely ex- 
cuse the author for not having ex- 
tended his plan. It was thrown 
upon the world as an ordinary pam- 
phlet, at a time when the public 
was scarcely acquainted even with 
the denomination of those preda- 
tory hordes which were the imme- 
diate occasion of the late war, and 
which are now happily extermina- 
ted. 

The public were already in pos- 
session of many detailed accounts 
of different portions of the Mah- 
ratta history ; but as no “ regulat- 
or connected’’ series had hitherto 
been presented to them, a sketch 
of this description appeared to our 
author peculiarly desirable, at a 
juncture when our political ar- 
rangements and military operations 
in India were likely to be exten- 
sively influenced by the conduct of 
the respective chieftains. We shall 
not dwell, however, upon this por- 
tion of the volume; forasthe theatre 
of war was enlarged in the issue 
considerably beyond the contempla- 
tion of our author, or even of the 
government in India, we shall have 
ample opportunities in the sequel of 
noticing the characteristic features 
of the various Mahratta powers, in 
the part they respectively acted iu 


the progress of the late transac- 
tions. 

The chapter written expressly on 
the subject of the Tindarries cont- 
inences with the following para- 
graphs. 

The name of Piudavie may be found in 
Indian history as eaily as the commence- 
ment of the last centuty ; several bands of 
these freebooters followed the Mahratta 
anuies in their early wars iu Hindustan, 
and they are mentioned by Fetislita as 
hat ms; fought against Zoolfcccar Khan, 
and the other geneials of Aitrengzebe. 
One. of their first and most distinguished 
leaders was a person named Ponapah, who 
ravaged the Carnatic, and took Vellore, 
early in the reign of Salioojee, This chief 
is said to have been succeeded by filiin- 
gody and Hool Seivur, who commanded 
fifteen thousand horse at the battle of 
Paniput, and under whom the Piudarie 
system would seem to have assumed a 
more regular fmm. They were divided 
into Durrahs, or tiibes, commanded by 
Sirdars or chiefs ; people of every coun- 
try, and of eveiv religion, were indis- 
criminately enrolled iu this heteroge- 
neous community, and a horse and sword 
were deemed sufficient qualifications for 
admission. A common interest kept 
them united ; the chiefs acquired wealth 
and renown ill the Mahratta wars, they 
seized upon lands which they were after- 
waids tacitly permitted to retain, and 
transmitted with their estates the ser- 
vices of their adherents to their descen- 
dants. 

Heeroo and Burran are subsequently 
mentioned as leaders of the Pinda- 
rics ; and in order to distinguish the fol- 
lowers of Tuckojee Hoikar flora those of 
Madajee Scin-liali, they were hencefor- 
ward denominated the Scindiah Shahte, 
and the Hoikar Shahee. Dost Mohunj- 
mud and Ryan Khan, the sons of Heeroo, 
are still powerful chiefs; hut in an asso- 
ciation which is daily augmented by the 
admittance of strangers, it is natural to 
suppose tiiat influence will not be con, 
fined to hereditary claims, and that men 
of supeiior genius and enterprise will ul- 
timately rise to the chief command. This 
is accordingly found to be the case, and 
Seetoo, wlni is now the most powerful of 
ali the Pindaiie leaders, was a few years 
ago a person of no consideration. It is 
only of late that these banditti have be- 
come really formidable, and they ni3y 
now be looked upon as an independent 
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power, which if properly united, under 
an able commander, would prnre the 
most dangerous enemy that could arise to 
disturb the peace and prospeiitv of India. 

The climate and hardy habits of these 
plunderers render tents or baggage an un- 
necessary incumbrance ; each person 
carries a few days’ provisions for him- 
self and for h : s horse, and they march 
for weeks together, at the rate of thirty 
and forty miles a day, over roads anti 
countries impassable for a regular army. 
They exhibit a striking resemblance to 
the Cossacks, as well in their customs as 
in the activity of their movements. Their 
arms are the same, being a lance and a 
sword, which they use with admirable 
dexterity ; their horses, like those of the 
Cossacks, are small, but extremely ac- 
tive : and they pillage, without distinc- 
tion, friends as well as foes. They move 
in bodies seldom exceeding two or three 
thousand men, and hold a duett unde- 
viating course until they reach their des- 
tination, when they at once divide into 
small parties, that they may with more 
facility plunder the country, and carry off 
a larger quantity of booty ; destroying at 
the same time what they cannot remove. 
They are frequently guilty of the most in- 
human barbarities, and their progress is 
generally marked by the smoking ruins 
of villages, the shrieks of women, and 
the groans of their mutilated husbands. 
At times they wallow iu abundance, while 
at others they cannot procure the com- 
mon necessaries of life ; and their hoise«, 
which are trained to undergo the same 
privations as their masters, often receive 
a stimulus of opium when impelled to 
uncommon exertiou. Night and the 
middle of the day are dedicated to re- 
pose ; and recent experience has shewn 
os that they may be surprised with ef- 
fect at such hours. Fighting is not their 
object, they have seldom been known to 
resist the attack even of an inferior 
enemy ; if pursued, they make marches 
of extraordinary length, and if they 
should happen to be overtaken, they dis- 
perse, aud reassemble at an appointed 
rendezvous ; or if followed into their 
country, they immediately retire to their 
respective homes. Their wealth and 
their families are scattered over that 
mountainous tract of country which bor- 
ders the Nerbudda to the north. They 
hud protection either in castles belong- 
ing to thetuselveS, or from those powers 
with whom they are either openly or se- 
cretly connected. They can scarcely be 
said to present any point of attack, and 
the defeat or destruction of any particular 
chief, would only effect the ruin of an 
individual, without removing the evil of 
a system equally inveterate in its nature, 
and extensive in its influence. 

The most powerful of the Pindaric 
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chiefs are Kurreem Khan, Chcetoo (or 
Seetoo, as lie is often called), and Dost 
Mohummud. There are, however, seve- 
ral subordinate chiefs, who ate the com- 
manders of dhurralis, or tribes, and ac- 
knowledge a tacit obedience to one or 
other of the three great leaders before 
mentioned. 

The growing power of the Pin- 
darries, and their periodical inroads 
into the territories of our allies, 
could not fail of engaging the 
serious attention of o«ir Residents at 
the courts of those princes, whose 
countries, to use the language of an 
active and intelligent officer, were 
ravaged by these merciless plunder- 
ers as regularly as the returns of 
the monsoon. Captain Sydenham, 
the officer above alluded to, who, 
about ten years ago, held the situa- 
tion of Resident at Hyderabad, 
watched their progress with a jea- 
lous eye, and rationally predicted 
the more extensive evils that have 
since resulted from their lawless 
and unchecked career. The en- 
quiries tint were set on foot by 
Capt. Sydenham have been subse- 
quently prosecuted with great ener- 
gy by various officers of the Hon. 
Company, and eagerly encouraged 
by the supreme government. Mr. 
Jenkins, our Resident at the court 
of the Rajah of Berar, collected a 
number of important particulars, 
which he transmitted to Calcutta 
in the year 1812. And this report, 
which has since been printed, ap- 
pears to us to afford more copious 
and satisfactory information respec- 
ting the marauders in question 
than had hitherto been collected. 
A few particulars extracted from 
this and other public documents 
may not be thought uninteresting. 
Several, as our readers will per- 
ceive, have already been glanced at 
in the preceding extract ; and there 
are others which are noticed slightly 
in different portions of the volume. 

Although the origin of the Pin- 
darries is involved in much obscurity, 
there seems to belittle doubt that 
thevare of Rohiilah or Pstan extrac- 
tion. During the flourishing period 
of the Mohammedan kingdoms of 
Vol. VIII 2 K 
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the Deccan, the tribe was settled 
in the districts about Bejapore, 
and was headed by the ancestors of 
its late chiefs. When these dynas- 
ties were overturned by the con- 
quests of Aurungzebe, about the 
latter end of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, they entered the service of the 
Mahrattas ; under whom they ap- 
pear to have acted in the character 
of Brinjarries, for which their 
plundering habits peculiarly suited 
thein. Previously to the celebrated 
battle of Paniput, in which they 
suffered severely, they seem to have 
attained considerable power. Subse- 
quently to that event, they attached 
themselves, “ in different propor- 
tions, to the- armies of Scindia, 
Holcar, and the Bhooslab.” The 
battle of Kurdlah in 1794, which 
was propitious to the arms of the 
Mahrattas, appears likewise to have 
greatly increased the strength and 
insolence of the Findarries. Still, 
however, they continued in the ser- 
vice of the principal Mabratta chief- 
tains ; receiving all along but tri- 
fling pay, and looking for remune- 
ration to opportunities for plunder. 
It was natural that such friends 
should be watched by their employ- 
ers with suspicious vigilance ; their 
families were consequently detained 
as hostage^. The peace of Sutgee 
Anjengaum, between the British 
government and Scindia, was the 
epoch of their independence. The 
State of weakness to which Scindia 
was reduced from the disastrous 
events of the preceding war, em • 
boldened them to seize their fami- 
lies, in the face of his army, and 
march away with them to Malwah ; 
where they amused themselves for 
some time with plundering bis pos- 
sessions. At length, however, a 
precarious friendship was restored. 
They obtained jagbeers, on various 
occasions, from Scindia and Holcar, 
adjoining certain districts they had 
.long possessed north of the Nerbud- 
dah ; and it has already been noticed 
that they seized upon other por- 
tions of territory with impunity. 
It was a matter of necessity with 


the Nabob of Bhopaul to admit 
them into his territoiies ; for not 
only were his dominions nearly sur- 
rounded by their jagheers, but their 
assistance against the encroach- 
ments of Scindia and the Bhoolsah 
was absolutely requisite for the 
maintenance of his independence. 
Doubtless, however, he found them 
most troublesome allies. Their 
country being chiefly mountainous, 
wav strong as a placeof refuge, but 
at the same time inhospitable and 
barren; the territoiies of friends 
as well as foes were consequently 
subject to their inroads. They had 
lately attached themselves to our 
old enemy Ameer Khan, himself 
no better than a Pindarrie, and ac- 
cotppanied him in his marauding 
expeditions. Any desperate adven- 
turer or ambitious chieftain would 
have been equally acceptable. To 
close our brief summary, Lieut. 
<3eorge Sydenham observes, that 
“ their numbers have increased in 
proportion to the decline of the 
Mahratta Powers north of the Ner- 
buddah and that “ their Dur- 
rahs area general receptacle for the 
idle and profligate of every per- 
suasion, for needy adventurers, dis- 
banded soldiers, and fugitives of ail 
descriptions. The lowest castes, 
however, chiefly prevail amongst 
them.” 

We shall now present our readers 
with another extract. 

The Pindarics may probably amount 
altogether to between thirty and forty 
thousand horse ; hut in a community so 
subject to constant fluctuations, it is im- 
possible to form any accurate idea of their 
number, which must vary from day to 
day, according to ilie caprice of individu- 
als and the condition of the adjoining 
countries. Throughout the greater part 
of the territories of the native powers in 
central India, the husbandman is seldom 
permitted to reap the -fruits ot ids la- 
bours ; his fields are laid waste, his cot- 
tage reduced to ashes, and he has no al- 
ternative but that of joining the stand- 
ard of some lawless chief. Thus the 
numbers of the Pindaries may be said to 
to increase in the same ratio as the 
means of subsistence diminish ; hunger 
goads them on to the work of destruc- 
tion, and they rejoice in anticipation of 
the spoils of wealthy countries. Weie 
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they permitted to continue their merciless 
depredations without molestation, the 
peninsula of India would in time become 
a desert, and the few inhabitants that 
survived the general vvveck, a band of 
savage and licentious robbers. The pas- 
toial tribes of Arabia and Turkey, al- 
though sufficiently prone to pillage where 
an occasion may offer, are not impelled 
by such motives of imperious necessity 
as the predatory horse of Hiudostau ; 
their slender numbers cover extensile 
countries, and when tlicir flocks have ex- 
hausted the pasture of one plain,- they 
move wit. their families into another. 
The Piudaries are, on the coutiary, con- 
fined to a tract of waste land which lias 
become the general rendezvous of every 
vagabond and outlaw, and whence they 
issue in desperate bands, in s enroll of the 
necessai ies of life. Some analogy may at 
first appear to exist between their usages 
and those of the early Mahrattas uuder 
Sevajee, but on reflection we shall dis- 
cover an essential difference in many im- 
portant points. The adherents of Sevajee 
were warmed by a strong patriotic feel- 
ing, they were all of the same religion 
and country, and were in fact the long op- 
pressed inhabitants of an ancient king- 
dom recovering their rights by the ex- 
pulsion of a depraved and declining go- 
vernment of strangers. The Pindaties 
are a mere collection of vagrants from 
various countries, and of different castes 
and religion, brought together from an 
inability of otherwise procui ing the means 
of subsistence, divided amongst them- 
selves, and ready at all times to desert 
Their leaders, and enter the service of any 
prince or state who may suppott them. 

The dominions of our allies have ever 
since the year 1811 been subject to their 
incursions.' In 1814 they entered the 
province of Baliar, and threatened Ben- 
gal ; aud in the two following years in- 
vaded the British territories under Fort 
St-George. Passing with the rapidity of 
lightning through the country of the Ni- 
zam, they suddenly broke in upon the 
defenceless district of Gnntoor, and in 
an instant spread themselves over the 
face of the country, eveiy where com- 
mitting the most shocking and wautim 
atrocities. In 1816 they returned with 
redoubled numbers, and extending them- 
selves from the coast of the Conkan to 
that of Orissa, thiew the whole southern 
part of the peninsula iuto astute of alarm. 
They again passed without difficulty, and 
without, opposition, thiough the domi- 
nion of our allies the Peishwah and the 
Nizam, carried tire and sword almost 
from one end to the other of the district of 
Ganjam, and returned home, laden with 
the spoil aud stained with the Wood of 
our subjects. In this last expedition. 


however, several parties of them were 
orei taken, and we have the satisfaction 
to know that they were unable to contend 
against the Company’s tioops. The suc- 
cess of the troops under Majors Lushing- 
ton, Macdoual, and Smith, and of the 
small detachment of sepoys under the 
brave Lieutenant Borthwick, in the south- 
ern paitof India, and the equally bril- 
liant exploits of several officers of the 
Bengal puny, must have a salutaiy in- 
fluence in cheeking the boldness of the 
Piudaries, give confidence to our own 
troops, and convince the native powers 
tiiat we still preserve unsullied our acous- 
tomed snperiority in arms. 1 leave it to 
my readers, however, to conjecture the 
effects which successive incursions of this 
nature are calculated to produce on the 
fruitful and populous provinces of the 
Company ; the alarm has spread far and 
wide, and the confidence of our most at- 
tached subjects has been Bhaken, in the 
same proportion as the hopes of the 
turbulent and disaffected have been 
awakened. 

The Pindarries appear to have 
been instigated to make their first 
incursion into our territories by 
the malicious representations of the 
uncle of an expelled Zemindar of a 
district in Allahabad. He met 
them in one of their customary 
inroads into the territories of the 
Rajah of Berar, described the rich- 
ness of the district of Mirzapore, 
and informed them of the defence- 
less state in which it was reposing. 
To the leader of a predatory horde, 
who always disregards remote con- 
tingencies, and is anxious only for 
immediate profit, such a prospect 
was sufficiently alluring. Forsaking 
therefore the uninviting field of their 
former ravages, they suddenly at- 
tacked our unsuspecting subjects, 
and returned with whetted appe- 
tites for fresh incursions. 

The consequences ot the repeated 
inroads ot these barbarous wretches 
into our flourishing and peaceful 
provinces, are detailed by the resi- 
dent servants of the Company in 
language that is most distressing. 
“ Their spoliation in this neigh- 
bourhood,*' writes Mr. Oulzell fi om 
Guntoor, “ are marked with the 
most savage barbarities - y every vil- 
lage which they have pillaged con- 
tains victims of their fury, and a few 
2 K 2 
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hamlets only have escaped their de- 
structive rage.” Again : “ the dis- 
tress occasioned by the despoliation 
of property, and the barbarous cru- 
elty of the invaders, exhibits a 
picture of the most consummate 
misery I ever recollect to have wit- 
nessed.” And again, in another 
letter : “ Success increases the na- 
tural ferocity of their manners. 
Devastation, violation, and death, 
are the horrid concomitants ot their 
route." Such indeed was the terror 
that was diffused over every distiict 
that might possibly become the 
scene of future devastation, that 
confidence in our protection was en- 
tirely lost, and the inhabitants were 
flying for refuge to the hills. The 
arrival of our troops, and the ener- 
getic measures of our civil ser- 
vants, were not enough to reassure 
them s nothing but the actual de- 
parture of their remorseless ene- 
mies to their own country, coidd 
induce them to return from the 
woods and mountains to the ordi- 
nary occupations of life. Neither 
were these the only evils ; every 
thing was disorganized, the frauds 
of the native collectors were found 
to increase in proportion to the 
distresses of the times, and every 
opportunity was eagerly seized by 
the ryots for refusing to pay their 
kists. 

The Pindarrics bad hitherto ef- 
fected their purposes of plunder and 
desolation in the territories of the 
Honorable Company with compa- 
rative impunity ; for the few in- 
stances of their discomfiture might 
be almost regarded as nugatory, so 
far as they were calculated to pro- 
mote the permanent security of our 
possessions. Emboldened therefore 
by their past successes ; and, as we 
shall shortly have occasion to notice, 
relying upon the ultimate coopera- 
tion of other powers, they began 
to extend their lines, by appropiia- 
tlng certain districts south of the 
Nerbudduh as the fixed abode of 
their families, and a more conve- 
nient station for the prosecution of 


their lawless objects. This was a 
step that demanded from our Indian 
government measures at the same 
time immediate and decisive. And 
while on the one band it was clear 
that the most active defensive sys- 
tem would never be found effectual, 
on the other, it was calculated from 
reasonable data, that the annual 
expense attending it would not be 
exceeded by the employment of 
such a force as might at once root 
out the evil. The utter extermina- 
tion of the Pindarries was mani- 
festly, therefore, the only course 
fiotn which, in all htmiao appear- 
ances, we could derive any rational 
hope of effecting the security of our 
own possessions, and tfie general 
peace of India. 

Our attention must now be given 
to the other volume which is before 
us. 

The publication of Major Fitz- 
clarencc was one that promised con- 
siderable information respecting the 
progress of the war : as an historical 
work, however, it was necessarily 
premature. The author was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-general, 
at an early period of the campaign, 
to be the bearer of important dis- 
patches to this country. During 
his progress across the Peninsula, 
he successively received intelligence 
of the breaking -out of hostilities 
with the Peishwab, with the Rajah 
of Nagpore, and with Holcar. 
Every thing that came under his 
immediate observation, in the course 
of a hasty route, is described ap- 
parently with great accuracy and 
judicious discrimination ; but his 
accounts of distant operations are 
frequently imperfect : and though 
the circumstances under which be 
travelled must be admitted as a 
general apology, we could certainly 
have wished to have been favoured 
with more detailed accounts of the 
operations of those divisions of our 
armies that were immediately op- 
posed to the Pindarries. The Jour- 
nal of our author is continued until 
his arrival in Eugland, and as lxis 
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route lay through Egypt., it abounds 
in interesting particulars respecting 
the present condition of that coun- 
try, and the interior of the two 
largest pyramids, which he visited 
under the escort of Mr. Salt, and 
the ingenious Italian who has lately 
been engaged in opening and ex- 
ploring the recesses of these an- 
cient and mysterious structures. 
Our author has amply availed him- 
self throughout of the freedom and 
familiaiity of style to which the 
journalist is usually entitled. He 
seldom aims at an elevated diction, 
and frequently degenerates into 
looseness and insipidity. The whole 
is written with a careless pen, but 
is the production of a discerning 
mind, and has the character of ease 
and simplicity. 

In directing our first attention 
to the historical materials he has 
furnished us, we shall likewise pre- 
sent our readers with a few par- 
ticulars derived from other sources, 
as also with a statement of several 
occurrences which happened since 
the period of his leaving India. 

The first chapter commences with 
a .spirited account of the Pindarries. 
The reasons by which the Governor- 
general was determined to effect 
their destruction are next adverted 
to, as also the active measures that 
were consequently adopted, and his 
own arrival at Khanpore. 

The object of the second is “ to 
depict the state of India before the 
opening of the campaign.” 

The third contains a detailed ac- 
count of the respective strength of 
the several divisions of our army ; 
describes the march that was as- 
signed to each, and the particular 
service it was individually required 
to execute. In order to secure to 
the utmost of our ability the most 
successful issue to our undertaking, 
two objects were to be paiticulariy 
attended to : first to surround the 
Pindarries so effectually as to de- 
prive them of every prospect of 
escape ; and secondly, to present 
before the view of those powers, of 
whom we entertained suspicions, a 


force so overpowering, and so sud- 
denly collected, as should at once 
deter them from prosecuting against 
us any hostile views they might 
have premeditated, in concert with 
the plunderers we had doomed to 
destruction. 

In order to effect the first of 
these objects, the grand army 
north of the Nerbuddah, command- 
ed by the Governor-general in his 
office of commander-in-chief, moved 
downwards upon the river in three 
piincipal divisions and several de- 
tached corps. The army of the 
Deccan, under the command of Sir 
Thos. Hislop, moved in a northerly 
direction in several divisions like- 
wise : and, in order to shut out 
the more completely a retreat to 
the north-west, the Bombay force 
under the orders of Sir Wm. Keir 
was instructed to make such a 
movement as was best calculated to 
intercept our enemies in the event 
of their making the attempt. 

The following passage explains 
the system determined upon as to 
our future treatment of the Pin- 
darries, as also the measures they 
were adopting for their defence. 

The orders given to officers who were 
to move against the Pitidurries, enemies 
who were 10 he considered in the light of 
public robbers, wete as follows : — indivi- 
duals were m be punished capitally if 
fully proved to belong to these wretches, 
whether they were found in our territo- 
ries or those of our allies ; and of 
course, if Holkar and Sciudiali entered 
into the Governoi-gener.lPs views, this 
system was to be acted upon in their 
count! ies. In "the event of these states 
taking them into' their service, which 
would necessarily he accompanied by a 
rupture with us, the same treatment was 
generally directed, though peculiar cir- 
cumstances might cause some difference, 
and this was left to the discretion of the 
commanding officers, it was ordered that 
a trial should first take place, and if con- 
victiou followed, the punishment should 
be suinuiaiy ; but cowntaudtrs were de- 
sired to be paiticulariy careful uot to des- 
troy the cultivators of the soil in the 
countries under the rule of the Piudar- 
ries. No distinction was to be made 
between the lowest of them ami their 
chiefs, and every exertion was lo be used 
to seize their families. 

The line occupied by the Pindarries at 
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the beginning of October was distant 
from the Nerbuddsh, extending fiom 
Ghyarispoor in Bilsah to the vicinity of 
the Kalee-Scind, about eighty or one hun- 
dred miles; but they were .still possessed 
of the country below the Ghauts. This 
country was strong from jungles and 
ravines ; but they bad m) forts, and being 
aware of the storm about to burst on 
them, were attempting to procure by 
negotiation with tin; states in their vieiui- 
ty a place of st length, in which their 
families might seek refuge. In this they 
were uniformly unsuccessful. 

In regard to the second point to 
be attended to, viz. to overawe 
those native princes who might feel 
disposed to join the Pindarries 
against the British power, the Go- 
vernor-general was aware that his 
military arrangements in the south 
«ould not be concealed ; he pre- 
sumed however upon their object 
being in some degree mistaken, and 
hi this be was not deceived, for 
neither Scindia nor Holcar had the 
least suspicion of “ the very deti- 
sive measures intended to be taken 
by those troops.” In regard to our 
preparations in the north, the pow- 
ers above-mentioned appear to have 
been taken completely by surprise; 
and the Governor-general highly ap- 
plauds the conduct of the staff offi- 
cers for the secrecy of their ar- 
rangements. Accordingly Scindia 
was first made acquainted with our 
intentions by observing a powerful 
Army on his frontier ; and it was 
consequently not difficult for our 
Resident at his court to obtain his 
signature to a treaty of alliance. 
Ameer Khan agreed to disband his 
troops, delivered into our hands his 
military stores, and consented for 
the future to hold his government 
under the protection of the British 
power. The court of Holcar like- 
wise professed to be submissive. 

The previous intriguing and even 
hostile conduct of these chieftains 
had completely released us from the 
engagements of former treaties. By 
them we had been restricted from 
all interference in any quarrels that 
might arise between the Maliratta 
governments and the several Raj- 
poot states. By the latter our aid 
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had been long solicited, but hitherto 
reluctantly denied. An opportunity 
however was now presented to us, 
and as eagerly embraced, of secur- 
ing them against the future ravages 
of merciless plunderers and the 
tyranny of neighbouring princes. 

Thus far all was promising. But 
new enemies suddenly appeared. 

Tire following extract contains a 
concise statement of the symptoms 
of hostility immediately preceding 
our rupture with the Peisbwah. 

During the last fortnight in October, 
the intrigues of the Peisliwah with other 
native courts, his eager collection of 
troops, his cal Li on his various feudato- 
ries to repair to Poonah, his profuse ex- 
penditure, aud his undisguised attempts 
to seduce our sepoys from their duty, 
betrayed his impatience to throw off our 
yoke. Prom these various indications 
and preparations it was impossible not 
to infer that the instability and aversion 
of his highness to the British govern- 
ment were such as were likely to burst 
into a flame : and our resident, from a 
desire to prevent this result, was obliged 
to temporize, and affect a confidence 
which die court of Poouah little deser- 
ved. His highness also prepared his forts 
for defence, and entrusted some of them 
to his chiefs, who were desired to defend 
them to the utmost in time of need. The 
natives looked upon these measures as 
tlte prelude to t war between us and the 
Peisliwah, and many inhabitants of dif- 
ferent ranks moved their families from 
Poonah in October. 

His highness was so successful In fos- 
tering sentiments of antipathy against 
us, that all rumours to our disadvantage, 
however false, particularly such as spoke 
of the disaffection of our troops, and of 
combioatious against us in Hindoostan, 
were received with the greatest pleasure 
in his capital. Efforts were made on our 
part to show the durbar the true state of 
affairs in Hindoostan ; but it became 
evident that war would ensue, and sereral 
of the chiefs stated decidedly that such 
was tiie Peishwah’s intention. We were 
even warned -that no reliance could be 
placed on our Sepoys, whose minds were 
as.-erled to be totally alienated ; and this 
corroborated the reports in circulation 
some mouths before, of endeavours to 
win them to betray their officers. In the 
middle of October, some of the Sepoys 
of Major Ford's battalion deserted, aud 
the Peishwali’s attempts to deter them 
from serving us created much alarm. This 
system of sowing disaffection among our 
troops appears, as before stated, to have 
been the leading feature of his plan. 
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ntetitioned, intelligence was received 
which fully established the fact ; as a 
jemidar of our Sepoys, being tampered 
with, disclosed the affair to his officers 
and was desired to encourage the inrita- 
iion. After some interviews with inferior 
agents, he was, on the night of the 3d 
ot November, introduced to the Peisli- 
wah and Goklah, in tlie palace in tlie 
city, and was pressed to desert, with as 
many men as he could briugorer, at the 
moment of attack, was promised a large 
sum of money and still further advan- 
tages, and on the morning of tlie 5th was 
sent for, and iuformed that the attack 
tvas to commence that day. Previous to 
‘ ‘I S ’ ° f < * Ur Se P°3' s « passing through 
me statical ta camp, was taken to the 
tent of Gotrfah, where several of the 
pn net pal officers persuaded him to desert 
with bis aims. It is to be remarked, that 
ail these plots against us, affecting the 
very existence of our army, wore carried 

on, not only in the time of tlie closest 
friendship and alliance, and of profound 
peace, but were accompanied by tlie 
warmest professions ot friendship 
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The Rajah of Nagpore was an 
unexpected enemy; and his con- 
duct was equally treacherous. The 
following is our author’s account 
of the circumstances which first 
roused the suspicions of our Re- 
sident. 


The unsuccessful attack that was 
made upon our subsidiary force, 
and the Peisbwah's subsequent 
flight from Roonah, our rentiers 
must be well acquainted with. Suf- 
fice it to say, that bis infamous en- 
deavours to seduce the Company's 
sepoys succeeded only in a few indi- 
vidual instances ; and that after a 
great deal of marching and coun- 
termarching, he was ultimately 
compelled to throw himself upon 
our mercy. The treacherous part lie 
had acted towards us, not only in re- 
gard to the particulars already stated, 
but likewise in actually exciting the 
enmity of other powers, and at- 
tempting the murder of our Resi- 
dent, placed him in the situation of 
an individual who had nothing to 
demand from our justice. In a 
dispatch to the Hon. Court of Di- 
rectors, dated 20th June 1818, the 
Governor-general thus expresses his 
determination in regard to the fu- 
ture disposal of this crafty but un- 
fortunate prince. “ Bajee Row is to 
reside as a private individual in 
some city within your antient pos- 
sessions, probably Benares, enjoy- 
ing an allowance suited to a person 
of high birth, but without other 
pretensions." 


At this Mahratta court, up to the roid- 
tlleof November, ail appeared tranquil - 
tlie usual amicable communication passed 
betweeu the resilient and the durbar, and 
n was fully expected that tlie contingent 
three thousand cavalry and two thou- 
sand infantry was preparing, mill in a 
slate of forwardness to act with us 
against tlie predatory hordes, or to cover 
the country horn imoads, accoiding to 
the terms of our treaty. However fa- 
vourable were outward appearances, a 
correspondence was reported to lie car- 
ried ou beiwecn the Rajah, the Peisbwah, 
and the Pindarries; ami rumours from 
Poonah stated that it was the intention 
of the Peisluvali to break with us, and 
that he expected the Rajah would join 
him, ashouud by itis duty to the Mahiat- 
ta confederacy. What cave plausibility 
tq these accounts wax the great accumula- 
tion of foi-ce at Poonah, and tlie raising 
of troop, through the Rajah’s territories, 
for he called upon all his feudatories, and 
had even recruited his army in district* 
out of his own provinces. 

By the Mth of November the Rajah had 
collected round him about eight thousand 
cavalry and the same number of infantry, ' 
of which three thousand were Arabs, 
with a large train of artillery. Various 
hostile reports were at this time circulated 
in the city, and it was even stated that 
some of tlie Mahratta sirdars had been 
recommended to send away their fami- 
lies. This assemblage of troops bad a 
most serious and suspicions appearance, 
as it was simultaneous with the augmen- 
tation of the Peisbwah’s army at Poonah, 
and perfectly inconsistent with the lan . 
guage of the Rajah, wlro had always, 
when pressed on the subject of his con. 
tingent, excused himself by alleging his 
want, of means. All these reasons, in 
addition to many others, created a very 
considerable uncertainty as to the inten- 
tions of this court, and it was impossi- 
ble to divine what the cold weather might 
produce. The news of the treaty with 
Scindiah, and of tlie Peisbwah having 
gone to war with us, and of his failure, 
on the 5th November, arrived at Nagpoor 
cm the same day, and appeared to make 
no alteration in his highness's durbar 
His language was particularly friendly, 
hut the same evening lie gave dresses to 
several of his s : rdars, ordering them to 
raise more troops at a higher rate of pay 
In die r un c „f the next three days it 
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became evident from various circumstan- 
ces that notrring but a commanding lorce 
at his capital could keep him from becom- 
iug our open enemj’, and it was deemed 
requisite to send for the detachment 
which had been held in readiness from 
the fifth division of the army of the 
Dekhun. Colonel Gahan, who com- 
manded this detachment, consequently 
marched from Sitidkairali on the 20 tit 
November, being at that time one hun- 
dred and seventy miles from Nagpoor. 
As a further indication of the hostile 
mind and duplicity of this prince, he ac- 
cepted at th's time a khelant of honour 
ft out the Peishwah, flic assuming of 
which was to be attended with great 
pomp, and our tesident was invited to he 
present. This of course was declined, 
and a remonstrance was made, though 
the Rajah eudeavoured to excuse the act 
by stating that the khelaut had been des- 
patched from Poonah belore a rupture had 
taken place. The ceremony was giren out 
to be on occasion of his taking the com- 
mand of the Mahratta armies, beiug the 
semi putty, or hereditary general-iti-chief, 
which is in the family of the Bhoonslahs 
of Nagpoor. The latter part of this fame 
consisted in his going into his catnp, and 
remaining there for three days, his troops 
welcoming him with uncommon magnifi- 
cence and patatle. The whole was evi- 
dently an excuse to get among the sol- 
diery; anti from this moment t (je natives 
looked upon war as certain, anti our re- 
sident was convinced that it was a decided 
proof of his union witlt the Peishwah. 
Every repoit from the city announced the 
intention of attacking us, and on the 
25th all communication between the re- 
sidency and city was at once put an end 
to. Information was received that tiie 
contingent had been ordered into the city, 
and the accounts from the different camps 
stated that the troops of the rajah were 
gettiug tinder arms. 

In addition to all this, intelli- 
gence was received by Mr. Jenkins, 
that a khillnt had been sent by the 
Rajah to Clieetoo, the most pow- 
erful of the Pindarrie chiefs; and 
that it was shortly afterwards nego- 
tiated, that the latter should invade 
Berar with a body of five thousand 
men, and *• that these should plun- 
der on the x'oad to save appearan- 
ces, and even burn one ot the su- 
burbs of Nagpore.” The object of 
tbe Rajah in instigating a measure 
so unprincely and diabolical, was to 
obtain tbe assistance of these Pindar- 
ries against the Company’s troops 
that were stationed in his capital. 


Notwithstanding such manifest 
indications of hostility, the Rajah 
seizetl every opportunity of assuring 
the Resident of his unalterable 
friendship : but it would surely 
have been nothing less than the 
grossest infatuation, if Mr. Jen- 
kins had neglected under such cir- 
cumstances to take every precau- 
tion his situation admitted. The 

military operations that ensued have 
appeared in the public prints. 

The conduct of the Rajah 
throughout the whole affair was 
temporising in the extreme ; and 
it is the decided opinion of the Go- 
vernor-general, that even the act 
of surrendering his person, pre- 
vious to the attack that was made 
upon his* lines on the morning of 
the 16th December, and the declara- 
tions he made of his inability to 
controul the hostility of bis troops, 
were altogether insidious ; for that 
his real object was to tty the event 
of another battle, and to be able 
to disclaim connivance with appa- 
rent sincerity in the event of discom- 
fiture. A stiiking instance of the ge- 
nuine character of Mahratta policy. 

As soon as the capital was fully 
in our possession, the Rajah was 
liberated; but it was properly re- 
served for the decision of the Go- 
vernor-general whether he should 
be reinstated in the dominions he 
had so justly forfeited. No sooner 
was be thus enabled to return to 
his former policy, than he was 
again detected in secretly collecting 
troops, and inviting into his ter- 
tilories our flying enemy the Peish- 
wah, with the remains of his bar- 
rassed army. He was therefore 
deposed without further ceremony, 
am! his nephew placed upon the 
mttsnud. With a spirit and perse- 
verance, however, that were worthy 
of a better cause, he escaped from 
the escort which was conducting 
him into our northern provinces, and 
according to the latest accounts, 
is now wandering with a few strag- 
gling followers in one of the wildest 
districts of his late possessions. 

(To be continued.J 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-lndia House , June 23, 1819. 

A quarterly general court of pioprietots 
of East- India stock was this day held 
hi the Company’s house in Leaden hall- 
street, for the purpose of considering the 
half year’s dividend, winch was made 
special for a variety of purposes. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) 
said, he had to acquaint the proprietors, 
that the present was a quarterly general 
court met to consider of a dividend on 
the Company's capital stock, for the half 
year conunenciug on the 5th of January 
fast, and ending on the 5th of July next. 
The court of directors had come to a re- 
solution on the subject, which should now 
be read. 

The resolution was as follows : 

44 At a couit of directors held on 
Friday the 18th of June, 1819. 

“ Resolved unanimously, that, in pur- 
suance of au act of the 53d of his present 
Majesty, cap. 155, it be recommended to 
the general court, to be assembled on the 
23d instant, to declare a divide ml of five 
and a quarter per cent, upon the capital 
stork of the Company, for the half year 
commencing the 5th of January last, and 
ending on the 5th of July next.” 

The Chairman — “ I now move that 
the dividend on the capital stock of this 
Company be five and a quaiter per cent, 
for the said half year.” 

The Deputy Chairman (G. A. Robin- 
son, Esq ) seconded the motion, which 
was carried, und voce. 

The Chairman — l< I have now to ac- 
quaint the coyi t, that agreeably to the by- 
law, tap. 1, section 4, certain documents 
which on the 11th and 17th of June, inst. 
were laid before the house of lords, re- 
specting the case of Messrs. Chace and 
Co. of Madras, are now submitted to 
the proprietors. I have also to state, that, 
in conformity with the by-law, cap. 10, 
see. 11, a list of all ships which have 
been licenced by the court of diiectois to 
proceed to India in the preceding year, 
ending the 30rfi of April, is now made 
out for the inspection of the ptoprietors. 
1 have farther to acquaint the court, that 
the grants for the support of two funds 
for the benefit of the widows and families 
of deceased officers on the home esta- 
blishment, and of the widows and fami- 
lies of deceased elders and extra clerks, 
and also the grant of £500 per annum 
to Col. Satniond, have received the sanc- 
tion of the board of commissioners for 
managing the affairs of India. I have 
likewise to inform the court, that it is 
made special for the purpose of confirming 
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the grant of £60, GOO to the Marquis of 
Hastings.” 

The clerk then read the following reso- 
lution, which had been agteed to by the 
ballot. 

“ East-lndia House, June 10, 1819. 

4C Resolved by the ballot, that this 
couit concur in the recommendation of the 
cotut of directois, as contained in their 
resolution of the 20th ult. ; and that the 
sum of £hl),000 be accordingly granted, 
to be applied to the benefit of the Marquis 
of Hastings, in the mode pointed out in 
that lesolution, subject to the confirma- 
tion of another genet al couit.” 

The Chairman — “ I now move, that 
this court confirm the grant of £60,000 
to be laid out for the benefit of the Mar- 
quis of Hustings in the mode pointed out 
by the said resolution.” 

The motiou was seconded by the 
Deputy Chairman^ and passed unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that it is aLo made spe- 
cial for the purpose of submitting to the 
proprietors, for their confirmation, the 
grant of £1500 to Sir Murray Max- 
well.” 

The following resolution was then read : 

“ At a general court of proprietors, 
held on Wednesday, the 19th of Mav, 
1819: 

“ Resolved, that, in consideration of 
the fin wearied attentions paid by Capt. 
Sir Murray Maxwell, commander of his 
Majesty’s late ship Alceste, to Lord Am- 
herst, and the oilier members of the late 
embassy to China, and in testimony of 
the sei vices he has lendeit-d to the Com- 
pany, he be presented with the sum of 
£1500, subject to the confirmation of 
anotlur geneial court, and the approba- 
tion ot the lit. lion, the Board of Com- 
missioners for the affidis of India.'* 

The Chairman nun erf, that the court 
do confirm the said tesoliuion. — Agreed 
to, imaniinoii'dy. 

The Chairman — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the com t, that it is also made 
special for the purpose of confiiming the 
resolution of the 19th of May, for the ap- 
pointment of a Chaplain to the Company’s 
factory at Canton, with a salary ot £800 
per annum, payable out of the com- 
mission.” 

The resolution was then read : 

“ At a general couit of pioprietors of 
East India stock, find on the 19th ult. 

“ Resolved, that this court approve of 
the resolution of the court of directors, 
of the 17th of March last, appointing 
a Chaplain to the Company's factory u 

Vot. VIII. 2 L 
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Canton, with a salary of £80 0 per annum, 
payable out of the commission, subject to 
the confirmation of another general 
court. 0 

On the motion of the Chairman, the 
resolution was continued, und voce . 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman — “ 1 hare to acquaint 
the court, that it is farther made special, 
for the purpose of mewing a report 
from the committee ot by-laws, and of 
considering certain propositions therein 
contained.” 

Mr. Uownrth said, he had to submit 
to the court a lepmt from the committee 
of by-law-, m which a number of altera- 
tions wav suggested. He would not take 
up the time of the court by a minute 
notice of the different alterations pro- 
posed, nor would lie, iu the fiist instance, 
enter into a justification of the piiticiple 
on winch those alterations were founded. 
He would content himself with submit- 
ting the report to the piopiietors, Oust- 
ing that it would meet with a favourable 
reception ; aud, having received the ap- 
probation of the court, that it would ul- 
timately be found usetul aud beneficial to 
tjie Company. He adopted the course, 
because he thought it would take up too 
much time if he entered into a detail of 
that which spoke for itself. If, however, 
any gentleman desired information on the 
subject, he would hold himself in readi- 
ness to communicate it. 

The repot t, of which the following is 
the sutatance, was then read : 

** The committee, appointed to examine 
the state of the Company’s by-laws, 
have proceeded in the discharge of their 
duty, aud have agreed to the following 
report : 

“ Having considered whether the by- 
laws had been duly executed during the 
last year, your committee find that they 
have been properly attended to. 

“ With respect to the by-law, cap. 6. 
sec. 19., relating to grants, and the 
Increase of existing pensions, which were 
to be laid before the central court, )our 
committee are of opinion, that it does 
not proceed on the principle on which 
it should be placed. At present it only 
directs that the resolution of the court of 
directors, recommending the graut, shall 
be laid before the proprietors. Your com- 
mittee propose, that the resolution and 
report of the court of directors , signed 
bp such of the directors as have approved 
the same , shall be open to the inspection 
of the proprietor from the day public 
notice shall have been given of the pro- 
posed grant. They also propose to 
alter the by-law, cap. 6. sec. 20., by or- 
daining, that the documents on which the 
resolution for granting to any person a 
jpatoity of more than £600 is founded, 


shall be laid before the proprietors for 
their inspection, from the day on which 
public notice shall be given of the pro- 
posed grant. In the by-law, cap. 7. 
sec. 1, your committee propose, that, 
after the worth, * if any member of this 
comp my shall, by menaces, promises, 
collusive transfer or transfers of stock,’ „ 
the following shall be a ded, * by any re- 
muneration under the heart of travelling 
expenses ,* or by any othei indirect 
means whatever, end avour to obtain a 
vote foi^-the election ot himself, or any 
other , to be a director , he shall be for 
ever incapable of holding that office . 
And your committee propose that the 
by-law, thus amended, sh.'ll, well as 
sections 4, 5, and ti, <ap 7, be inserted 
at the end of cveiy pti tiled list delivered 
to the piopiietors, at or before the an- 
nual election. 

“ Yrtui committee have considered the 
by-laws i emulating the mode of hiring 
ships, and propose that cap. 13. sections 
2, 3, 4, aud 5, be repealed, and that the 
following bo ordained, in lieu theieof : 

“ Item, it i> ordained, that all the pro- 
visions regulating the mode of building, 
hiring, and contracting for ships, for the 
Company’s sen ice, which are contained 
in the statute ot the 58th of his present 
Majesty, intituled, * An act fur combin- 
ing in one act the laws respecting the 
building and hiring of sh ps tor the ser- 
vice of the Cast- India Company, shall be, 
and are hereby cousideied, by-laws of 
this Company.' 

Your committee also propose the fol- 
lowing new by-law ; 

“ Item, it is ordained that no director 
shall, dhecrly or indirectly, tender, or 
cause to be tendered, any vessel for the 
hire of the Company, of which he is 
owner or part-owner. Aud if he be- 
come owner or part-owner, by bequest, 
of an\ vessel or vessels temlered to, or 
hired by, the Company, he shall give no- 
tice of the same to the court of directors ; 
and in default thereof, he shall be liable 
to be removed from his seat iu the di- 
rection.” 

The report having been gone through : 

The Chairman pioposed that the by- 
law, cap. 6. vec. 19, as altered by the 
committee, he approved of, subject to 
the confirmation <f another general court. 

This by law, which provides that the 
resolution and report of the court of di- 
rectors, for granting a new pension, or 
increasing an old one, to the amount of 
£200 or upwards, -ball be signed by the 
directors apptoving the same , and be 
left open for the inspection of the pro- 
prietors from the day on which public 
notice shall be given of the grant *•— was 
unaumiously agreed to. 


* Tbealleiatiom are marked in Italics, 
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The Chairman then moved that cap. 
6, sec. 20, by which, in its altered state, 
it is ordained, that the documents on 
which every resolution of the court of 
directors, for granting to aDy person a 
gratuity exceeding £600, shall be laid 
before the proprietors, be approved of, 
subject to the confirmation of another ge- 
neral court. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, he was very much 
at a lo^s io understand the use or mean- 
ing of this alteration. The law, as it 
stood at present, directed that every re- 
solution of tins nature should be laid be- 
fore the proprietors, in the form of a 
report, stating the grounds on which such 
grant was recommended. This, in his 
opinion, answered every purpose. 

Mr. Hoicojth said, the object the com- 
mittee had in view was obvious. It was 
his duty, however, lo state to the court 
the principle on which they had acted. 
Their great dcsiie hail been to protect the 
funds of the Com any, by enabling indivi- 
duals to know, distinctly , when grants 
of money came before the proprietors, 
why the recoin mend at ion of the court of 
directors had been obtained, and for what 
reason they were justified in agreeing to 
such resolutions. They felt it i i*£ht that 
proprietors, before they actually voted 
sums of money away, should know on 
what grounds they proceeded ; that they 
should have before them, the means of 
forming their judgment, in the same man- 
ner as the directors had an opportunity of 
arriving at their decision. The committee 
had it also in contemplation to give the 
court of directors an opportunity of re- 
fusing applications made to them, which, 
if the documents on which such applica- 
tions were founded were withheld from 
public view, they would not perhaps like 
to deny. When the directors saw, that 
the documents were to be laid before the 
proprietors, before a body of understand- 
ing men, who were well acquainted 
with the principle of true liberality and 
independence, they would weigh the sub- 
ject cautiously, before they solicited the 
general court to sanction the recommen- 
dation of a grant of money, by their vote. 
On those two points the alteration would 
he eminently useful. It would prevent 
votes of a pecuniary nature from being 
pressed through two courts, in the ab- 
sence of full and sufficient information. 
Such was the object of the committee in 
proposing that certain documents should 
be exhibited to the great body of proprie- 
tors. He conceived they would thus be 
enabled to form a proper judgment of the 
way in which they ought to vote, vdien 
a demand was made on the fund3 of the 
Company. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, the alteration 
was so loosely worded he did not under- 
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stand it, and he did not believe that any 
other person did. 

Mr. Howortk conceived that the essen- 
tial object iuteuded to be attained, in the 
fir>t invoice, by the alteration, was that 
of enabling the proprietors at large to 
know how resolutions, rtcomineuding 
grants of money, originated ; whether by 
minute, memorial, or lesolution of the 
court of directors. Muo-tnes of that 
kind must originate in someway or other, 
and it was proper that their so nice should 
be known. For that purpose, the minute 
or memorial ought to be laid before the 
public; and that document would state, 
why it was necessary t - vote away parti- 
cular sums. He did not mean to say, that 
all the documents laid bi fore the court of 
directors should he submitted to the 
pioprieiois, hut that such as were neces- 
sary, in order to enable them to form a 
correct idea of each case, should be 
forthcoming . — [Hear ! hear !) 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that object was 
effected already. The memorial, amongst 
other paper'-, was laid before the proprie- 
tors, and the original motion was like- 
wise submitted to them. If the hon. pro- 
prietor wished that all the papers laid be- 
fore the court of directors should be open 
to the general body, then he could un- 
derstand what he had in view. 

Mr. Hovcorth thought that he had 
already made himself intelligible. When 
the court of directors, on a recent occa- 
sion, proposed that a sum of money 
should be placed in the bauds of the lord 
advocate of Scotland, and other trustees* 
for the benefit of the Marquis of Hastings, 
was any thing laid before the proprietors 
to shew why the directors recommended 
such a gram ? It was a system which went 
to encouragt and support a species pf 
warfare, that was deplored by every good 
man ! TTie grant was made to the Marquis 
of Hastings, because he had carried on 
and terminated a war. That was all they 
knew on tbe subject^; but the documents 
required by the amended law, would put 
them in possession of the policy which 
originated hostilities. 

Mr. Elphinstone would not have altered 
a word more, had it not been for what 
the hon. proprietor said on the subject o. 
the late war. He would maintain, tint 
there never was a war more imperatively 
necessary than that of which the hon. pro- 
prietor had spoken. ( Hear , hear /) If th« 
hon. proprietor were ready to stand up 
and that self-defence could not 

justify a war, then he had done with 
the question ; but otherwise he would 
maintain, that both the wars in which 
the noble marquis had been engaged, were 
undertaken in consequence of circum- 
stances over which he had no control. — • 
( Hear , hear JJ 

2 L 2 
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Mr. Howorth was sorry the hon. di- 
rector had touched on this part of the 
subject, because it would be the raeaus of 
introducing observations that were not 
precisely necessary. To shew, however, 
that the policy of the war was not well 
understood, he would lead a passage from 
the speech of the president of the board 
of control, in moving the thanks of the 
House of Commons to the Marquis of 
Hastings, which proved that his mind was 
not at all made up on the subject. He 
said, ** Thi> vole, I wish the house to 
4< understand, is intended merely as a 
“ tribute to the military conduct of the 
“ campaigu, and not in any wise as a 
“ sanction of the policy of the war. I 
“ feel it necessary to state this reseiva- 
“ tion the mote emphatically, lest, from 
* ( iny having deterred any proposition, 
€( until the papers which the Prince Re- 
<e gent was graciously pleased to direct to 
“ be laid before ti«, had been foi some 
** time in the hands of the members of 
“ this house, any apprehension should be 
“ entertained that I wished the policy of 
4t the measures adopted in India to be 
41 discussed on this occasion, with the 
“ view of conveying in the vote of thanks 
u an implicit general approbation. I as- 
“ sure you, Sir, that I have no such ob- 
** ject in view. The political character 
“ of Lord Hastings’ late measures forms 
** no part of the question upon which I 
“ shall ask the house to decide.” This 
was the observation of the president of 
the board of control, who did not hesitate 
to say that the policy of the war could not 
then be decided on. Wiry that part of tire 
subject should have been touched upon in 
present instance he was at a loss to 
conceive, but he was ready at any time to 
meet and argue it in any way. 

The Chairman observed, that the pro- 
ceeding of the bon. proprietor himself 
had led to tire discussion. He conceived 
it was not exactly regular, on the present 
subject, to advert to the president of the 
board of control, as his opinion had not 
been hinted at. 

Mr. H. Jackson said, it was not in- 
tended, by the alteration, that a volu- 
minous mass of documents should be laid 
before the proprietors, but merely such as 
Were necessary to elucidate the grounds 
on which giants of money were proposed. 

The by-law, as amended, was then 
carried. 

The altered by-laws, cap. 7, sec. 1 and 
8 ; the former providing again >t any at- 
tempt on the part of any member of the 
Company to procure a vote lor himself or 
any other peis-on to be a director, by 
means of collusive transfers of stock, 
promises, menaces, or by means of al- 
lowances fur travelling ex peaces tire 
Utter, ordaining that the said by-law 


(cap. 7, sec. 1) should be inserted at tbe 
end of every printed list delivered to the 
proprietors, at or before the annual elec- 
tion, as well as sections 4, 5, and 6, of 
cap. 7, were approved of,*without ob- 
servation. 

The by-law, cap. IS, sec. 2, 3, 4, and 
5, relative to the mode of hiring ships for 
the Company’s service, were repealed, 
subject to the confirmation of another ge- 
neral court. 

In their place, a new by-law, ordaining, 
that the provisions respecting the build- 
ing, hiring, and contracting for ships for 
the Company's service, contained in the 
58th of the king, should be considered 
by la .vs of the Company, was approved of. 

The new by-law, ordaining that no di- 
rector should make, or tau^e to be made, 
a tender of any vessel, of which he was 
owner or part-owner, was also approved 
of. 

The Chairman.— 11 I have now to ac- 
quaint the court that, in conformity with 
the by-law, cap. 3, sec. 1, a committee or 
by-laws for the ensuing year is to be ap- 
pointed.” 

The names of the gentlemen chosen last 
year having been read. 

The Chairman moved, “ That Hum- 
phrey Howorth, Esq. be a member of the 
committee ef by-laws for the year en- 
suing.” 

Carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved, “That the 
hon. D. J. W. Kinuaird be a member ot 
the committee of by-laws for the yeai 
ensuing.” 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, that during 
the last year the committee had been very 
active in discharging their duty. Some 
few calls had been made on him, but 
from peculiarly pressing circumstances, 
he could not attend to them. He thought 
it was right to state this, because other 
gentlemen had given their constant at- 
tendance ; and the Company ought to 
know to whom they were really indebted. 
There was one duty, however, which no 
circumstances should ever prevent him 
from discharging. The committee of by- 
laws were bound, whenever a proprietor, 
or any other person, stated that a by-law 
was not properly executed, or pointed out 
to them any difficulty which attended its 
execution, to examine into the truth of 
the statement. He now wished, with re- 
ference to this principle, to make one ob- 
servation, which he hoped would not be 
deemed irrelevent. He was extremely 
sorry to observe that one of the most im- 
portantof the by-laws was not properly 
followed up, namely, that which related 
to the adjustment of the books of the 
Company. Measures ought to be taken to 
secure a due attention to that law, in or- 
der that tire proprietors might see whether 
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the Company were or were not realizing 
any profits. ( Hear , hear .') 

Mr. Lowndes expressed his intention, 
after the nomination of the committee of 
by-laws was finished, to more for a com- 
mittee of finance. His hon. friend (Mr. 
D. Kiunamij could not object to become 
the seconder of his motion, since he had 
committed himself by the few words 
which had fallen from him. He would 
hand his hon.fiieml the motion which he 
meant to propose, that he might be fully 
aware of his object. It was a matter of 
very great importance; and if the court 
had looked iuto the state of their finances, 
they would not perhaps have agreed to a 
grant of ,£60,000 to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, great as his merits undoubtedly 
were. But hefoie men made presents, 
they ought to consider whether they could 
afford them. If his hon. friend chose to 
propose the motion, he would be happy 
to second him. 

Mr. Howorth expressed the extreme re- 
gret which himself and his colleagues felt 
at not having the benefit (for a great be- 
nefit it undoubtedly was) of his hon. 
friend’s presence in the committee, par- 
ticularly as be had stated that there was 
cne of the by-laws which he was anxious 
to have altered. Iu the course of the en- 
suing year, he hoped to see him frequent- 
ly in the committee, for no man could be 
more happy thau lie was to avail himself 
of his hon. friend’s able assistance. — 
( Hear , hear !) 

The motion was then agree to. 

The following gentlemen wei e i e-elect- 
ed on the committee, without observation : 
— Geo. Cumming, Esq. Wm. Drewe, Esq'. 
Patrick Heatly, Esq. Henry Smith, Esq. 
Sir Juo. Ben. Walsh, Bart. George Grote, 
Esq. David Lyon, Esq. Robert Williams, 
Esq. Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Sir Henry 
Strachey, Bart. John Darby, Esq. John 
Henton Tritton, Esq. 

The Chairman. — “ I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that John Taylor, Esq. 
having disqualified, it is necessary to elect 
anew member ; I theiefore move, that J. 
Carstairs, Esq. be a member of the^com- 
mitteeof by-laws for the ensuing year." 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he would, as an 
amendment, propose an individual who 
was not popular with the couit of di- 
rectors ; and for that very reason, because 
he was not popular, he was the more pe- 
culiarly fitted to act ou the committee of 
by-laws, since he would look narrowly 
into the conduct of the executive body. 
He would propose Mr. Hume. He could 
not see why that gentleinau should have 
a mark ot exclusion fixed on him. Was 
it because he had a lynx’s eye, and looked 
narrowly into every abuse, that he was 
therefore to be shut out from this com- 
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mittee ? That was the very reason for 
placing him in such a situation. Hedkl 
not believe tli.it his hon. friend wished to 
be placed on the committee, but private 
feeling ought always to yield to a sense of 
public duty. From the silence which pre- 
vailed in the court, he was afraid that no 
gentleman would second his motion. He 
hoped, however, the proprietors were not 
dead to those feelings of gratitude which 
the conduct of Mr Hume ought to excite. 
That gentleman had done more, in a few 
years, to feiret out abuses connected with 
the Company’s affairs, than auy other 
individuals whom he could meiition, al- 
though he had in his eye another gentle- 
man (Mr. Jackson) whose disinterested 
exertions deserved great praise. Theic 
could be no objection to Mr. Hume, ex- 
cept that bis name was not so palatable 
to the court of directors as that of the 
other gentleman. (Order, order!) He 
hoped some hou. proprietor would second 
his motion ; and with that feeling, he 
should move, “ That Joseph Hume, Esq. 
be a member of the committee of by- 
laws for the year ensuing." 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he admired very 
much the strait-foi ward way in which hw 
hon. friend proceeded on all occasions. 
Still he felt that it was very embarrassing 
to second a motion, which by some might 
be supposed to involve an unnecessaiy 
comparison of two individuals, and to 
produce an uncalled for and invidious dis- 
tinction. But that lie would not shrink 
from declarimr, uliat he believed to be the 
fact, that no individual iu that court, that 
no member of that committee, was cal- 
culated to act on it with mote efficiency 
than Mr. Hume. Of his powers of in- 
vestigating into difficult and interesting 
subjects, it was scarcely necessary for him 
to say a word, siuce that court and the 
whole couutry were perfectly sensible of 
them. There were some, however, who 
he feared did not give him credit for che- 
rishing the fair spirit of candour and jus- 
tice; but his willingness to retract any 
expression he might have used, or any 
observation he might have made, when he 
discovered that he had overstated any 
point, was the best proof of a candid ami 
honourable mind. If the question pm- 
ceedtd to the vote, he would heartily sup- 
port Mr. Hume. He did not know Mr. 
Carstairs, and consequently could not tell 
how far he was qualified for such a situ- 
ation ; it was therefoie his duty to hold 
up his hand in favour of that individual 
whose previous exei lions entitled him to 
respect and gratitude. 

Mr. S. Dijcon said, the gentlemen who 
had pieeeded him had done no more than 
justice to th. j indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Hume. But it appeared to him that 
his public engagements, his em: urement* 
in parbdment, to which he pa*d the uu 
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most attention, would prevent him from 
acting as he ought to do, if he were 
placed ou the committee : that was the 
fact. His hou. friend had given an ex- 
traordinary reason for proposing Mr. 
Hume, which he hoped would be explain- 
ed, for the information of plain men like 
himself. It might he supposed that his 
words went beyond Ids meaning, when he 
said that Mr. Hume was not palatable to 
the court of directors, and therefore 
ought to be elected. Now he was quite 
sure that no motives existed which could 
render Mr. Hume unpalatable to that ho- 
nourable body. 

Mr. Lowndes said, the hon. gentlemau 
might put as much sugar as he pleased 
into his observations, in order to make 
them as sweet as possible, but that would 
not alter a fact. As to the objection 
which he had made, on account of Mr. 
Hume’s parliamentary duties, had he for- 
gotten how many gentlemen had served 
on the committee who were also mem- 
bers of parliament ? Did he forget that 
Mr. Baring, the great loan contractor, 
who, in and out of parliament, had a 
multiplicity of duties to perform, was a 
member of this committee? Although 
Mr. Hume was in parliament, he was 
well assured that he would not be an 
idle member of the committee. 

Mr. Dixon . — “ Did not Mr. Baring de- 
cline on account of bis duties ?** 

Mr. Lowndes,— “ Yes, of his private 
duties. Until they occupied his attention, 
he was one of the most active members 
of tliecomraittee.” 

Mr. /?. Jackson said, his hon. friend, 
who bad proposed this motion, expressed 
some surprise, that a warm and general 
feeling to second it did not seem to per- 
vade the court. But, if he construed his 
(Mr. Jackson’s) silence, as a mark of 
indifference, he had totally mistaken his 
feelings. If he were asked, who will act 
most advantageously for the Company, if 
placed on this committee ? he would say, 
Mr. Hume. Jf he wished the committee 
of by-laws to make greater exert ious 
than they had done, or to command in 
the minds of the Company a greater 
degree ot credit than their past conduct 
had commanded, he would certainly vote 
for Mr. Hume. If the proprietors recol- 
lected the great services which Mr. Hume 
had performed, when a member of the 
by-laws committee ; if they considered 
his u>eful exertions, when he was obliged 
to submit to much labour, and to un- 
deigo great sacrifices of every description, 
of feeling as well as of time; if all these 
circumstances united together, constitut- 
ed, and assuredly they did constitute, a 
claim on public gratitude, then the pro- 
prietors must, in justice, vote foi Mr. 
Hume. 

The Deputy Chtivman wished to set 


the hon. proprietor right. He believed 
Mr. Hume never was a member of the 
committee of by-laws. 

Mr. Howorih said, he was a member of 
the special committee. 

Mr. Jackson continued. His hon. friend 
had been a member of Hie special com- 
mittee, one of the most industrious, in- 
quiring, aud beneficial committees that 
ever emanated from the geueral court. 
He had inadvertently confounded the or- 
dinary committee with that which had 
been specially appointed, and of which 
Mr. Hume was a most active aud zealous 
member. One recommendation which 
his hon. friend had advauced, for the 
election of Mr. Hume, he differed from 
in toto. He had observed, that he was 
peculiarly suited for the situation, be- 
cause he was not palatable to the court of 
directors. Now, if he were at variance 
with the court of directors, he would in- 
fallibly vote against him, because it was 
of the utmost importance, that public 
functionaries should harmonize together; 
and where harmony did not prevail 
amongst them, little good was ever ef- 
fected. He was convinced, if it were de- 
manded publicly in that court, whether 
Mr. Hume was not a most intelligent, and 
a most upright man, but one voice and one 
opinion would be heard on the subject, 
within and without the bar. Besides, he 
could not suppose, that, liighiuiuded as 
the executive body were, when they saw 
that Mr. Hume was an active, able, aud 
indefatigable man, they would nourish a 
dislike against him, merely because he 
was acceptable to the proprietors at large. 
He was sure, if that court did itself the 
honour, he would say, to nominate Mr. 
Hume, it would be an act, than which 
none could be more pleasing to the court 
of directors. If this proceeding were at 
all disparaging to the talents and inte- 
grity of the individual previously named, 
he would not support it. But, as that 
gentleman had uot laboured in the ser- 
vice of the Company, as his qualifications 
were of course unknown, it could not be 
disparaging to him, if an individual were 
selected who had materially served and 
assisted the Company. Mr. Hume had 
already been a functionary, and had la- 
boured to serve the proprietors. His abi- 
lities were well known, and it was but 
fair that they should be rewarded with 
any mark of respect the proprietors could 
command. It might be supposed, from 
his inode of expression, at times, that 
Mr. Hume was a man of harsh and severe 
habits. But nothing could be further 
from the fact : he was kind, beneficent, 
aud good. No man attended more sedu- 
lously to his moral duties. Whether he 
was called upon to forward the education 
of the poor, to relieve the sick, or to 
succour the indigent. Ins spirit aud his 
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pocket were alike devoted to the good 
work. His exertions were not confined 
to one or two objects, they were produc- 
tive of good, he might almost say in 
every direction. When his hon. friend 
(Mr. Dixon) spoke of Mr. Hume’s par- 
liamentary engagements, he begged tore- 
mind him of what that great and good 
man, Sir S. Romilly, had said, which 
might almost he included amormst his last 
words. When speaking of Mr. Hume — 
“ There is one subject,” said he, “ which 
I particularly recommend to Mr. Hume, 
whose labour and time appear to be taken 
up with a variety of important objects, 
but who still finds labour and time for 
something more, if it be beneficial.” This 
was the ti uth. Mr. Hume, by his per- 
severing, he could almost . ^ay, his invete- 
rate habits of regularity and industry, 
found mote t ime, either for the cultivation 
of intellectual endowments, for useful 
exertions in the cause of humanity, for an 
active interference in the transactions of 
that com t, or for a due attention to his 
parliamentary duties, than could be ima- 
gined by those, who did not act on the 
same methodical piinciple. In his opi- 
nion, the pioprietors would do themselves 
much honour by supporting the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hume. 

The Chairman — “ It is now my duty 
to put the question. A proposition has 
been made tor nominating Mr. J Carstairs 
on the committee of by-laws, to winch 
an amendment has been moved, to sub- 
stitute Mr. Joseph Hume. Both t ie gen- 
tlemen are well known, and I will leave 
the decision to the feelings of the pro- 
prietors.” 

Mr. Lowndes Imped that the election of 
Mr. Hume would be unanimously carried. 
He was very glad to find, that, by thiow- 
ing a pint of dirty water into the pump 
of discussion, he had been the instru- 
ment of di awing forth two or three such 
pure draughts as the court had that day 
been refreshed with. 

The Chairman — “The original ques- 
tion was, that J. Carstairs, Ksq. be a 
member of the committee of by laws for 
the year ensuing, since which it has been 
moved, that the name of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. be substituted ; the question 1 have 
to put is, that the name of J. Carstairs 
Esq., proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the question.” 

Mr. S. Dixon wis' ed to have the shew 
of hands taken on each name. 

The Deputy Chairman said, that could 
not be done. The regular course was, 
that which was now adopted. 

Mr. R. Jackson thought the hon. chair- 
man had put the question most correctly, 
and in perfect accordance with the mode 
adopted in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. Those who were favourable to Mr. 
Carstairs would hold up their hands on 
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the present (which was the affirmative) 
question ; those who wished Mr. Hume 
to be elected, would Bold up their hands 
when the negative question was put. 

Mr. Grant begged, before the question 
was disposed of, to address a very few 
words to the court. This sort ot ques- 
tion, when names weie placed in compe- 
tition was exceedingly delicate, and 
ought always, if possible, to be avoided. 
It was with this view, in order to pre- 
vent the unpleasant feelings created by 
such a competition, that the court of di- 
rectors had generally been in the habit of 
proposing to the propiietors some in- 
dividual whom they conceived to be 
w orthy of acting as one of the committed 
of by-laws, when a vacancy occurred* 
They had always selected persons of abi- 
lity, and of irreproachable integrity. In 
conformity with that custom, they had, 
on this occasion, ;>roposed a most respect- 
able gentleman, well known to the Com- 
pany, as one highly qualified to become a 
member of the commit lee. An lion, pro- 
prietor had, howevei, thought proper to 
put another gentleman in nomination, 
and he told the court, by way ot lecorn- 
mendation, that Mr. Hume had done 
more than any other mau, in ferrettinf 
out and distmeiing abuses. This the 
hon. director wished to have explained. 
He should like to know, what abuse* 
Mr. Hume had found out, with rtspect to 
the executive body. He was anxious to 
have this point cleaied up, in order that 
lie might see the solidity of the ground* 
011 which the liou. proprietor brought Mr. 
Hume forward. For his own part, he 
cared not who was on the committee. 
He did not feel the smallest apprehension 
of any man, whatever his aptitude might 
be for looking into abuses. But this he 
would say, that, if a man became a 
member of that, or any oilier committee, 
with suspicious and inquisitoi ial habits, 
he was not likely to do much good. These 
were not the feelings he ought to posses*. 
If he encouraged them, lie would pro- 
ceed on a false principle, and often at- 
tempt to find our abuses where none ex- 
isted. No sort of objection could be 
raised against Mr. Carstairs, and it was 
difficult to conceive why au opposition 
had been set up. The matter was, how- 
ever, entirely in the discretion of the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Lowndes said, lie only presumed 
(for it was a long time since he had been 
at college) that the hon. director Had not 
argued logically. It was incumbent on 
him, in the first place, to prove that 
there were no abuses. That was the 
correct way of proceeding. If the hon. 
director did undertake to shew that there 
were none, lie would endeavour to prove 
that there were many (Order, order!) 
With regard to what the hon. director 
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most attention, would prevent him from 
actios; as he ought to do, if he were 
placed ou the committee : that was the 
fact. His turn, fneud hud given au ex- 
traordinary reason for proposing Mr. 
Hume, which he hoped would he explain- 
ed, for the information of plain men like 
himself. It might he supposed that his 
words went beyond Ids meaning, when he 
said that Mr. Hume was not palatable to 
the court of directors, and therefore 
ought to be elected. Now he was quite 
sure that no motives existed which could 
render Mr. Hume unpalatable to that ho- 
nourable body. 

Mr. Lowndes said, the hon. gentlemau 
might put as much sugar as he pleased 
into his observations, in order to make 
them as sweet as possible, but that would 
not alter a fact. As to the objection 
which he had made, on account of Mr. 
Hume’s pailianientary duties, had he for- 
gotten how many gentlemen had served 
on the committee who were also mem- 
bers of parliament ? Did he forget that 
Mr. Baring, the great loau contractor, 
who, in aud out of parliament, had a 
multiplicity of duties to perform, was a 
member of this committee ? Although 
Air. Hume was in parliament, he was 
well assured that he would not be au 
idle member of the committee. 

Mr. Dixon. — (i Did not Mr. Baring de- 
cline on account of his duties ?” 

Mr. Lowndes , — “ Yes, of his private 
duties. Until they occupied his attention, 
he was one of the most active members 
of the'comrnittee." 

Mr. R. Jackson said, his hon. friend, 
who had proposed this motiou, expressed 
some surprise, that a warm and general 
feeling to secoud it did not seem to per- 
vade the court. But, if he construed his 
(Mr. Jackson’s) silence, as a mark of 
indifference, he bad totally mistaken his 
feelings. If he were asked, who will act 
most advantageously for the Company, if 
placed on this committee ? he would say, 
Mr. Hume. If he wished the committee 
of by-laws to make greater exertions 
than they had doue, or to command in 
the minds of the Company a greater 
degree ot credit than their past conduct 
had commanded, he would certainly vote 
for Mr. Hume. If the proprietors recol- 
lected the great services which Mr. Hume 
had performed, when a member of the 
by-laws committee ; if they considered 
his useful exertions, wheu he was obliged 
to submit to much labour, and to un- 
dei go great sacrifices of every description, 
of feeling as well as of time; if all these 
circumstances united together, constitut- 
ed, aud assuredly they did constitute, a 
claim ou public gratitude, then the pro- 
prietors must, in justice, vote -for Mr. 
Hume. 

The D°p'ihj Chtiyman wished to set 


the hon. proprietor right. He believed 
Mr. Hume never was a member of the 
committee of by-laws. 

Mr. Howorth said, he was a member of 
the special committee. 

Mr. Jackson continued. His hon. friend 
had been a member of tiie special com- 
mittee, one of the most industrious, in- 
quiring, and beneficial committees that 
ever emanated from the geueral court. 
He had inadverteutly confounded the or- 
dinary committee with that which had 
been specially appointed, and *»f which 
Mr. Hume was a most active aud zealous 
member. One recommendation which 
his hon. friend had advauced, tor the 
election of Mr. Hume, he differed from 
in toto. He had observed, that he was 
peculiarly suited for the situation, be- 
cause he was not palatable to the court of 
directors. Now, if he were at variance 
with the court of director, he would in- 
fallibly vote against him, because it was 
of the utmost importance, that public 
functionaries should harmonize together; 
and where harmony did not prevail 
amongst them, little good was ever ef- 
fected. He was convinced, if it were de- 
manded publicly in that couit, whether 
Mr. Hume was not a most intelligent, and 
a most upright man, but one voice and one 
opinion would be heard ou the subject, 
within and without the bar. Besides, he 
could not suppose, that, high -minded as 
the executive body were, when they saw 
that Mr. Hume was an active, able, and 
indefatigable inau, they would nourish a 
dislike against him, merely because he 
was acceptable to the proprietors at large. 
He was sure, if that court did itself the 
honour, he would say, to nominate Mr. 
Hume, it would be an act, than which 
none could be more pleasing to the court 
of directors. If this proceeding were at 
all disparaging to the talents and inte- 
grity of the individual previously named, 
he would not support it. But, as .that 
gentleman had not laboured in the ser- 
vice of the Company, as his qualifications 
were of course unknown, it could not be 
disparaging to him, if an individual were 
selected who had materially served and 
assisted the Company. Mr. Hume had 
already been a functional y, and had la- 
boured to serve the proprietors. His abi- 
lities were well known, and it was but 
fair that they should be rewarded with 
any mark of respect the proprietors could 
command. It might be supposed, from 
his mode of expression, at times, that 
Mr. Hume was a man of harsh and severe 
habits. But nothing could he further 
from the fact : he was kind, beneficent, 
aud good. No man attended more sedu- 
lously to his moral duties. Whether he 
was called upon to forward the education 
of the poor, to relieve the sick, or to 
succour the indigent, his spirit and his 
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pocket were alike derated to the good 
work. His exertions were not confined 
to one or two objects, they were produc- 
tive of good, he might almost say in 
every direction. When his bon. friend 
(Mr. Dixon) spoke of Mr. Hume’s par- 
liamentary engagements, he begged to re- 
mind him of what that great and good 
man, Sir S. Romilly, had said, which 
might almost he included amoimst his last 
words. When speaking of Mr. Hume — 
“ There is one subject,” said he, “ which 
I particularly recommend to Mr. Hume, 
whose labour and time appear to be taken 
np with a variety of important objects, 
but who still fiuds labour and time for 
something more, if it be beneficial.” This 
was the tiuth. Mr. Hume, by his per- 
severing, he could almost say, his invete- 
rate habits of regularity and industry, 
found moie time, either for the cultivation 
of intellectual endowments, for useful 
exertions in the cause of humanity, for an 
active interfetencc in the transactions of 
that com t, or for a due attention to his 
parliamentaty duties, than could be ima- 
gined by those, who did not act on the 
same methodical piinciple. In his opi- 
nion, the pioprietors would do themselves 
much honour by supposing the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hume. 

The Chairman — ** It is now my duty 
to put the question. A proposition has 
been made tor nominating Mr. J Carstaiis 
on the committee of by-laws, to which 
an amendment has been moved, to sub- 
stitute Mr. Joseph Hume. Both fie gen- 
tlemen are well known, and I will leave 
the decision to the feelings of the pro- 
prietors.” 

Mr. Lowndes hoped that the election of 
Mr. Hume would be unanimously cairied. 
He was very glad to find, that, by throw- 
ing a pinr of dirty water into the pump 
of discussion, he had been the instru- 
ment of drawing forth two or three such 
pure draughts as the court had tiiat day 
been refreshed with. 

The Chairman — “The original ques- 
tion was, that J. Carstairs, Ksq. be a 
member of the committee of by laws for 
the year eusuing, since which it has been 
moved, that the name of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. be substituted ; the question 1 have 
to put is, that the name of J. Carstairs, 
Esq., ptopo^ed to be left out, stand part 
of the question.” 

Mr. S. Dixon wis* ed to have the shew 
of hands taken on each name. 

The Deputy Chairman said, that could 
not be done. The regular course was, 
that which was now adopted. 

Mr. K. Jackson thought the lion, chair- 
man had put the question most correctly, 
and iu perfect accordance with the mode 
adopted in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. Those who were favourable to Mr. 
Carstairs would hold tip their hands ou 
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the present (which was the affirmative) 
question ; those who wished Mr. Hume 
to be elected, would hold up their hands 
when the negative question was put. 

Mr. Grant begged, before the question 
was deposed of, to address a very few 
words to the court. This sort ot ques- 
tion, when names weie placed in compe- 
tition was exceed iuely delicate, and 
ought always, if possible, to be avoided. 
It was with this view, in order to pre- 
vent the unpleasant feelings created b j 
such a competition, that the court of di- 
rectors had generally been in the habit of 
pioposing to the propiietors some in- 
dividual whom they conceived to be 
worthy of acting as one of the committee' 
of by-laws, when a vacancy occurred* 
They had always selected persons of abi- 
lity, and of irreproachable integrity. In 
conformity with that custom, they had, 
on this occasion, proposed a most respect- 
able gentleman, well known to the Com- 
pany, as one highly qualified to become a 
member of the committee. An lion, pro- 
prietor had, hovvevei, thought proper to 
put another gentleman in nomination, 
and he t*-ld the court, by way ot recom- 
mendation, that Mr. Hume had done 
more than any other man, in ferretting 
out and discovering abuses, 'ibis the 
lion, director wished to have explained. 
He should like to know, what abuse# 
Mr. Hume had found out, with rispeetto 
the executive body. He was anxious to 
have this jH>int cleared up, in older that 
he might see the solidity of the ground* 
ou which the hou. proprietor brought Mr. 
Hume forward. For his own part, he 
cared not who was on the committee. 
He did not feel the smallest apprehension 
of any man, whatever his aptitude might 
be for looking into abuses. But this he 
would say, that, it a man became a 
member of tiiat, or any other committee, 
with suspicions and inqiiisitoiial habits, 
he was not likely to do much good. These 
weie not the feelings lie ought to possesi. 
If he encouraged them, he would pro- 
ceed on a false principle, and often at- 
tempt to find out abuses where none ex- 
isted. No sort of objection could be 
raised against Mr. Cai stairs, and it wauj 
difficult to conceive why an opposition 
had been set up. The matter was, how- 
ever, entiiely in the discretion of the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he only presumed 
(for it was a long time since he had been 
at college) that the hoti. director bad not 
argued logically. It was incumbent on 
him, in the fiist place, to prove that 
there were no abuses. That was the 
correct way of proceeding. If the hon. 
director did undertake to shew that there 
were none, he would endeavour to prove 
that there were mauy {Order, order!) 
With regard to what the hon. director 
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bad said, as to a sort of predetermina- 
tion to fiud out abuses where there were 
none, he thought liis own good sense 
might have told him, that such a prede- 
termination, when there was nothing to 
act upon, could not do any mischief. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird wished to state the 
form of the question now before the 
court, in order to prevent misapprehen- 
sion. The proprietors were now to de- 
cide, whether the name of J. Carstaiis, 
Esq. should, or should not, be left out of 
the motion. 

Mr. Grant would endeavour to ex- 
plain this matter to the comprehension of 
all. The question was, “ that the name 
of J. Carstairs, Esq. stand head of the 
question.*' All those therefore who were 
of opinion thal he should be plated on the 
committee, would vote yea , and hold up 
their bands. 

Mr. Hoicorth said, he wished to take 
no part in the discussion. He was desi- 
rous thal individuals, nominated to act as 
members of the committee of by-laws, 
should be selected and appointed, freely 
and fairly, by the court of proprietors. 
It was of no consequence to him and his 
honourable colleagues, who the indivi- 
duals were, so that they were sent in by 
the unbiassed voice of the general court. 
They were content with whomsoever the 
proprietors might be pleased to appoint. 
He rose, on this occasion, merely to 
state, that the question was put in such a 
form, that he did not understand it. If 
it were put in a plain and diiect way, 
thus, whether Mr. Car3*airs should be a 
member of this committee or not, the 
proprietors would know what they were 
about. 

Mr. Lowndes begged to infoim the pro- 
prietors, that Mr. Carstairs was both a 
ship-builder and a ship-owner . — ( Order / 
order /) 

The question was then put, and the 
name of Mr. Carstairs was retaiued by a 
very large majority. 

Mr. S. Dixon wished to know whether 
the amended by-laws would be printed 
before their ultimate consideration at 
the next general court, so that the pro- 
prietors would be apprised of what was 
to be altered ? 

The Chairman — " They will be adver- 
tized, but not regularly printed. ” 

Mr. Lowndes— “ I hope it will be made 
the subject of a by-law, that whatever 
gentleman gets up to speak here, the 
same courtesy may be observed towards 
him, as if he were in the House of 
Commons.” 

MR, CHARLES LLOYD. 

The Chairman — ■** I have to acquaint 
the court, that tire corn t of directors on 
the 26th nit. came to a resolution to 
permit Mr. Charles Llojd, late ot the 


Bengal civil establishment, to return with 
his tank to India.*’ 

The resolution was then read. 

“ At a court of directors, held on the 
26th of May, 1819: 

“ Resolved, in consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case ol 
Mr. Chailes Lloyd, late of the Bengal civil 
establishment, who has been detained in 
this country by particular family affairs, 
that he be permitted to return with his 
rank to India, according to the provisions 
of the statute.” 

The Chairman then moved, “ that Mr. 

C. Lloyd be permitted to return with his 
rank to India, conformably with the Act 
of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155. sec. 8.’* 

Agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman informed the court, 
that, by the 53d of Geo. HI. this ques- 
tion must be decided by ballot, and be 
appointed Thursday, the 8th of July, for 
the ballot. 

PENSION TO SIR GEORGE HILARO * 
BARLOW, G. C. B. 

The Chairman — “ 1 have uow to ac- 
quaint the court that it is also made spe- 
cial, for the purpose of laying before the 
proprietors, for their appiobation, a reso- 
lution of the court of diiectcrs of the 8th 
April last, gi anting to Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow, Bart. G. C. B., a pension of 
,£1500 per annum, on the grounds therein 
stated.” 

In conformity with the by-law, cap. 6. 
sec. 19, the resolution of the tout t ot di- 
tors, in the form of a report, was then 
read. It set forth “ that the court of 
directors had passed a resolution, in 
words or effect following : 

“ Thursday, April 8, 1819. 

u Resolved, that, in consideration of 
the long and faithful services of Sir G.H. 
Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. ; the many eminent 
stations he has filled in a most exem- 
plary manner, and the very moderate 
means he possesses for supporting his 
high tank in society ; it be recommended 
to the court of proprietors to giant him 
a pension of £1500 per annum, to com- 
mence fiom the 28th of May, 1818, and 
to he paid out of the territorial re- 
venue of India. 

44 That the grounds on which the said 
grant is recommended, are the long and 
faithful services of Sir G. H. Barlow; the 
many eminent stations he has filled ; and 
the inadequacy of his fortune to support 
the elevated rank in which he has been 
placed. All which is submitted to the 
liberal consideration of the general court.” 

The Chairman — u In rising to submit 
to the court a motion for the appioval of 
the resolution of the court of directors, 

I think it only necessary to direct your 
attention to the letter addressed by Sir 
G. H. Barlow to the executive body, and 
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to the resolution which has just been 
read. Thinking the case of Sir 6. Bar- 
low to be worthy of attention, I re- 
commend it to the liberal consideration of 
the proprietors of East Iudia stock. I 
shall now more “ that tbe court approve 
of tbe resolution of the court of directors 
of the 8th of April last, subject to the 
confirmation of another general court.” 

The j D eputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson requested the letter of 
Sir G. H. Barlow to be read. 

The letter, in substance as follows, 
dated StreathaD), 28th May 1818, and ad- 
dressed to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of theEast-India Company, was 
then read : — 

“ Gentlemen : — A period of four years 
has how elapsed situs 1 returned from 
India, after a residence there of 34 years, 
without intermission. It would be unne- 
cessary to detail to you the important 
situations I filled during that time ; the 
resolution of the court of directors in my ' 
favour, on occasions of great moment, 
and under circumstances of the deepest 
interest to the company ; and the expec- 
tations held out to me of most distin- 
guished honours and rewards, of all 
which the company are apprised. The 
situation in which- 1 now find myself is 
also known to the Company ; except tbe 
exact amount of my fortune, which' I 
likewise stated to the late chairman. I re- 
quest you will introduce my case to the 
notice of the court. It will be perhaps 
sufficient to state what has been done, 
with respect to my predecessors, who 
filled the high office which I formerly 
held. I place the matter entirely in your 
hands, begging you to bring it under the 
consideration of the court, in such a 
manner as you may think proper. 

“ G. H. Barlow.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be a most dangerous precedent, to 
move, in that court, for pensions to gen- 
tlemen, because . they had been a great 
many years in India, and had not saved 
money. When he made this observation 
he was ready to admit that Sir G. Bar- 
low’s services merited the thanks of the 
Company, although his proceedings took 
a different turn from what jvas expected. 
Still, he would say, that, when an indi- 
vidual had held a lucrative situation for 
30 or 40 years, it was a little too much 
for him to call on the Company to pension 
him, especially when there was no 
surplus territorial revenue, and when 
their commercial revenue was greatly- 
burdened. It was a solecism to say, be- 
cause q gentleman had neglected an op- 
portunity of realising a large fortune, 
that therefore the Company ought to give 
him one. This was a two-edged sword. 
Asiatic Joum.— No. 45, 


In one instance, they were called on 
to assist a poor devil of a fellow, wh6 
had no fortune to live on, and never 
had an opportunity of making one ; and, 
in another, they were requested to draw 
on the funds of the Company, because an 
individual had a very fine opportunity, 
and neglected it. Before he voted on this 
occasion, he would read the paper which 
he had in his pocket, and which he had 
before alluded to. He thought they had 
granted a sufficient number of pensions 
for this year ; and, before he voted fob 
any more, he would move for a committee 
of finance, in order to know how the 
Company were to pay them. Because, 
if they voted pensions, aud afterwards 
could not pay them, they committed 
themselves, and would look extremely 
ridiculous. [The hon. proprietor heffe 
read a long resolution, which he stated 
his intention of moving. It set forth the 
increased expenditure 'of the Company, 
the amount of their debt, and enforced 
the necessity of retrenchment ; but the 
noise in the court was so great that It 
was impossible to collect distinctly the 
different lieads of which it consisted.] 
An hon. director (Mr. Grant), he pro- 
ceeded to say, had found fault with him 
for talking about abuses. If he had made 
use of any improper expressions it mt&t 
be taken according to the custom of mer- 
cantile men, with the entry of “ errors 
excepted But he would ash whetWt 
his statement of the Company’s finSflces 
was true or not ? He would ask, whetbek 
this remark had not been made, “ that 
the Company’s coffers were almost ex- 
hausted — that they were on the eve of 
bankruptcy?” Now, if individuals agreed 
in this last proposition, was it not im- 
proper for them, on this occasion, to 
stifle their true feeling, and vote away 
a sum of money which they knew coaid 
not be spared ? He protested against 
their making this a pension year. The 
system which prevailed of constantly 
granting pensions, reminded him of the 
Hydra snake : when one head- was cut 
off several others started up. This 
pension-hydra was in fact a snake in the 
grass, and, if not narrowly watched, 
would inevitably do much mischief. They 
were about sending, ont a clergyman to 
Canton, with a salary of jfSOO 'per anmriti. 
But he advised gentlemen now, as he had 
done before, to read the history 6f the 
Jesuits, and take warning of the evils 
that had been occasioned by sending a 
number of missionaries abroad. If you 
(the Company) once let them in, they 
will perhaps, in return, kick you ont. 
With all their Christian-like feeling, he 
did not admire their sending clergymen 
abroad with such large salaries. — (Order! 
order .') It was clear, that, whether a 
person went out to India, or came home, 
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be must still have a pension. In what- 
ever way he acted, he was, it appeared, 
to be rewarded. A pension was in any 
case to be granted to him. And why ? 
Because those who had the power of 
denial, in the first instance, were afraid 
to refuse. After the way in which he 
bad spoken of Sir G.H. Barlow’s claim, it 
might be supposed that lie was not one 
of that gentleman’s friends. He, how- 
ever, assured the court, that he did not 
make these observations iu any spirit of 
personal ill-will or private hostility to- 
wards Sir George Barlow. He acted en- 
tirely on public grounds, and he had de- 
livered his sentiments in that plain, down- 
right, honest maimer, which he would 
always adopt in that court, whether it 
pleased individuals or not. They had 
lately been putting their hands into the 
pockets of the Company by wholesale, 
and he now gave notice, that, unless a 
land-mark was set up, a boundary was 
placed to the granting of pensions, he 
would vote against conferring any pen • 
sions whatsoever, let the merits of the 
Individual be what they might. He hoped 
the next would be a leap-year with the 
Company, that a little time might be al- 
lowed for improvement in their finances, 
before the grants were called for. It was 
proper that poor India should be suffered 
to recruit a little, after so much indispo- 
sition. Indeed there were some persons 
who thought she was so sickly, that she 
could not recover. Other ladies were de- 
livered but once a year ; but Indiana pro- 
duced so often in the course of a twelve- 
• month, that she must be a most extraor- 
dinary creature if she recovered. Having 
put in his widow’s mite against this pro- 
fuse pension-system, he would now sit 
down, in the hope tjiat the same prin- 
ciple would be supported by abler talents 
than he could boast. After a short pause, 
Mr. D. Kinnaird rose. He said, he 
had waited till the very last moment, in 
the hope that some other gentleman 
would have addressed the court. He 
could assure them that it was no over- 
sight on his part, which had involved him 
in an opposition to the measure uow 
brought forward. That opposition was 
the result of cairn and mature deli- 
beration. • He was aware, that, standing 
as he did, amongst so numerous a body 
of proprietors of East-Iudia stock, he 
was probably not addressing an audience 
in which there was not a vast majority 
actuated by feelings of public duty, as 
well as by au honest and warm admira- 
tion of Sir George Barlow’s conduct, to 
support Ids claims. He gave them his 
solemn assurance, that, iu shortly ap- 
pealing to the court, it would sincerely 
pain him if any thing tie said should hurt 
their feelings ; and his regret would be 
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still deeper, if it conveyed any injury to 
the feelings of Sir George Barlow. If 
the grounds on which the grant was re- 
commended were such as had precedent 
to support them, it ought to be shewn ; 
or if the Company were disposed to de- 
clare to all their servants, that, similar 
grounds being made out, they were ready 
to come forward and reward them. In 
either case, he could understand thejpro- 
ceeding, which was at present rather ob- 
scure. It was with great, with sincere 
pain, that he had learned the situation of 
Sir Geo. Barlow’s circumstances ; be- 
cause, he was confident they must be in 
the last state of depression, before he 
could have brought himself to write the 
letter which had recently been read. He 
was certain that no pure and independent 
man could justify glim for writing it, un- 
less, indeed, lie relied on the Company to 
do that which was unintelligible to him, 
but might not be so to the court of di - 
rectors, namely, to redeem those pledges 
of great rewards and high honours, which, 
he said, had been repeatedly given to him. 
The honours, he apprehended, were to 
come from the crowu : none, he believed, 
could be conferred by the Company. If 
there were such distinct promises and 
pledges on record, let them be pointed 
out, and he would not oppose the grant : 
because, if hopes had been excited by 
specific pledges, it was but fair and ho- 
nourable that the pledges should be re- 
deemed and the hopes realized. This 
would form a distinct case, and would 
prevent the grant from being drawn into 
precedent. But, if there were no pledges 
of this description, then, he contended, 
that a precedent so anomalous ought not 
to be established for the future. The 
danger which it might produce was suffi- 
ciently obvious to justify, or rather to 
command the Company to shut their hands 
on this occasion. He knew nothing of 
Sir Geo. Barlow, except what related to 
his public conduct ; and if he went into 
au investigation of it, lie must, lie fear- 
ed, hear a great deal indeed, before he 
could pass it over, even in silence ; be- 
cause, when they were called on to give 
an opinion on public conduct, many years 
after the transactions had taken place, 
with which that conduct was connected, 
their decision must have a great influence 
iu India, and, he thought, that, as it was 
wise and beneficial to reward those go- 
vernors-general who had discharged the 
duties of their high office efficiently, in 
order that their example might be imi- 
tated ; in the same manner ought they 
to hold up tlie conduct of those who had 
acted imprudently, as a warning to others, 
that they might avpid a similar course. 
He would not, however, animadvert on 
the public conduct of Sir G. Barlow ; at 
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the same time he was of opinion, that, 
before the question was put to the vote, 
it was incumbent on those who sup- 
ported the grant, to state the grounds on 
which Sir G. BarloWdeserved their praise, 
as a public man, and to shew in what 
manner they could uphold his public con- 
duct, as wise and salutary, ff they could 
not do this, they ought to give up the 
public ground altogether, and make it a 
grant to a person in unfortunate circum- 
stances, who, at some former period, 
had received a plpdge of assistance from 
the East-India Company. If this were 
done, the applicant might say, “ I call on 
you now to redeem your promise ; for the 
expectation you held out caused me to 
enter into expense, which, but for your 
pledge/ X would not iiave thought of.” 
As the proposition now ^tood, it was 
founded on three distinct grounds. First, 
his long services in India; second, his 
having had certain expectations held out 
to him, and a frequent approval of his 
conduct by the court of directors ; and 
third, hisheingiu unfortunate circumstan- 
ces. If length of service alone was to be a 
ground, there were many with claims 
as strong as those preferred by him. 
But, he would ask, was there any one 
man that ever served the Company, of 
whom it could be stated, that, during his 
residence in India, he was placed in pos- 
session of higher advantages than those 
which Sir G. Barlow enjoyed ? Might 
they not say, speaking of Sir G. Barlow's 
career in India, that, though he had 
' spent much of his time there, he had en- 
joyed the most lucrative offices, and that 
he had at length fonud a situation, which 
was at least on a level with his talents ? 
He never was under a cloud ; he never 
was obliged to force his way by diHt of 
extraordinary abilities. The very last 
act, which terminated his career in India, 
was one, which if it were severely de- 
scribed, might be considered as ill- 
natured proceedings towards him ; but, 
if considered in the most favourable 
manner, it could not bear out the suppo- 
sition, .that he retired uuder any apparent 
circumstances, which demanded a re- 
ward wheu he came home. These were 
the circumstances which marked his 
history, and he appealed to those who 
beard him, mauy of whom were doubt- 
less friendly to the grant, whether he 
had not touched on them as lightly as 
possible. He had touched on them gene- 
rally, ratiier than pul a more harsh and 
severe interpretation on certain parts of 
his conduct. He had refrained from re- 
marking, with any degree of minuteness, 
on his proceeding, because he wished to 
know whether this grant was recommend- 
ed with reference to his public character ? 

If it Were, be would ask, whether there 
was .not one passage in hi* life that ought 
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to place an insurmountable bar against 
it ? Was it not notorious, that, while he 
was in the council over which the Mar- 
quis Wellesley presided, he never did re- 
cord his opposition to those measures. 
Which he was afterwards so ready to con- 
demn ? He looked in vain, therefore, for 
those circumstances in his public con- 
duct, which were to entitle him to de- 
mand reward. He thought it was the 
duty of every Englishman to pass his Se- 
verest censure on those who, armed with 
power, would interfere with the regular 
administration of justice. He would 
boldly say, in reference to Sir George 
Barlow’s public acts, that it was by his 
hand the Company had nearly lost India. 
That hand, the injury received from 
which was the more cruel, because it was 
the hand of their own much favoured of- 
ficer, who had almost been their parri- 
cide. He should certainly oppose the 
grant, unless it were voted on'this plain 
ground, that Sir G. Barlow was in un- 
fortunate circumstances, and that pledges 
had been given to him by the Company 
which he now called on the Court to 
redeem. 

Mr. Camming said, he was not much 
accustomed to public speaking, but he 
could not forbear from delivering hiasen- 
timents on such an occasion. He had 
known Sir G. Barlow from the first mo- 
ment of his going to India, and though 
he had not seen, yet he had heard; and 
read much of his conduct, and he would 
now declare his conscientious belief, that 
the Company never had a more zealous, 
a more able, or a more honest servant. 
He assumed the functions of governor-ge- 
neral at a period of great difficulty, aud 
he had used bis utmost endeavours to 
overcome them. No man coaid do more. 
He could not give a silent vote on this oc- 
casion, and he wished, most sincerely, 
that the motion might be carried tri- 
umphantly. 

Mr. Morris said, there were some parti 
of the speech of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Kinnaird) which called for animadversion. 
He, in the name of Sir G. Barlow, as 
well as in his own, disclaimed any grant 
or pension, except it was voted on the 
round of actual merit.— (Hear, hear /) 
He would maintain, that the public con- 
duct of the individual- whose character 
was then before the court disclosed suf- 
ficient grounds for remuneration. He 
would now proceed to the point in dis- 
pute— he would enter on the public cha- 
racter of Sir George Bartow, which was 
worthy of a distinguished place in the 
history of pnblic men and in the history 
of this country. It was now nearly forty 
years since Sir George Barlow entered the 
service of the Company. The first act 
of his ardent and comprehensive mind 
was to acquire a competent knowledge oi 
2 M2 
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the native language, in order that he 
might be enabled to transact the business 
of the Company correctly. At that time 
it was a difficult task to acquire know- 
ledge of this description, for splendid 
schools and colleges did not then, as at 
present, afford facilities to those who 
wished to study the oriental tougues.Thus 
prepared, it was not extraordinary that 
his talents and perseverance attracted at- 
tention. fie did, step by step, till the 
highest situations in that great , empire ; 
obtaining, in every office, the thanks of 
his snperiors . and the blessings of his 
inferiors. Whether in the judicial, the 
Commercial, or the revenue department, 
his abilities and integrity were universally 
respected. He was the friend and favour- 
ite of Lord Teignmoutb, of the Marquis 
Coymvailis, of the Marquis Wellesley; 
indeed, he might add, of every man, 
who had the honour and the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. Thus, step by step, in 
regular gradation (for lie had no interest 
to forward iiis advancement, he had no 
support but his merit) he rose to the high- 
est station a British subject could enjoy, 
that of governor-general of India.— 
{If ear ! hear I) How he conducted him- 
self in that situation, how he pursued 
the best interest of that mighty empire 
until he was suddenly removed from the 
government, was known to every man 
acquainted with the history of Iudia. 
That act of supercession was done in op- 
position to the wishes of the Company, 
it was done in defiance .of their power, 
it was done without a reason being as- 
signed. But even the administration which 
had caused him to be superseded, by that 
extraordinary method, the King’s sign 
manual, recognised his merits and did 
homage to his virtues. The rt. hou. Thos. 
.Grenville, who was the president of the 
board of control, addressed to him the 
letter which communicated his removal 
from the high situation of governor-ge- 
neral. That letter had been printed, and 
wbat did Mr. Grenville say, beyond com- 
municating to Sir George Barlow in india, 
in order that his successor might avail 
himself of his wisdom and experience; 
and he said every thing which was pos- 
sible to lessen the anguish and mitigate 
the discontent which such treatment must 
naturally excite. The conduct pursued 
on that occasion was most severely, most 
grievously felt by Sir George Barlow. 
Could it be otherwise, when he was re- 
called thus abruptly ? When by the favour 
of the court of directors he was placed 
in the government of Fort St. George, an 
opportunity was taken to hurl him from 
that situation, although every act of ins 
government was crowned with thauks. 
He had received the thanks of that court 
for his conduct, and he would have re- 
ceived the thanks of the count) y, but for 


the inscrutable dispensations of Provi- 
dence. That which seemed to reflect cen- 
sure on him was done in the absence of an 
hon. director, to whom the Company 
owed debts of gratitude. It was passed 
jjy a very small majority, by a majority of 
one only. Buf why was a man who had 
conducted himself thus honourably to be 
debarred from remuneration ? Because be 
held a lucrative situation, and did not 
amass a large fortune. To this observa- 
tion he could give a most satisfactory 
answer. If Sir George Tlarlow had been 
more attentive to his private concerns, if 
he had been less desirous of standing be- 
fore the Company, a man of purity and 
integrity, there would not now have been 
any necessity for an appeal to their libera- 
lity. — (Hear/ hear f) If he had an enemy 
who could state one questionable adt com- 
mitted. by him, who could justly accuse 
him with profuse or lavish expenditure, 
let him stand forward. Liberal he was, 
and liberal he is, because his wind soared 
far beyond the sordid calculations of self- 
interest : surely such a trait as that was a 
recommendation, not a subject of censure. 
There were men who passed this life, 
from the cradle to the grave, and never 
tasted the pleasure which liberality bes- 
towed ; Sir George Barlow was not one 
these. From the commencement of his 
career he looked for glory and neglec- 
ted fortune. Why was he to be selected 
as unfit to receive the bounty of tine Com- 
pany, except on the ground of his de- 
pressed circumstances ? Why was he to 
be shut out, because he had not realized a 
large fortune ? Did they ask the Marquis 
Hastiugs what his fortune was, or why 
he had not amassed a great property, 
when they granted him a considerable 
sum of money ? Did they put such ques- 
tions to Lord Hobart, when the Company 
.were called on to remunerate him ? No, it 
was on the merits of the individual, and 
on these only, that the Company conceded 
thoseg rants . — (Hear / hear!) He had, in 
the course of these observations, advan- 
ced nothing bat what he knew. -If the 
Marquis Cornwallis were in existence, 
and in that court, he would tell the pro- 
prietors the services Sir George Barlow 
had rendered to the Company, and the 
measure of gratitude they owed to him. 
He was convinced that the lion. Chairman 
consider'd this to be a claim of merit, 
and would .treat it as grounded on merit 
aionc. To expect unanimity, after what 
had been said, would be vain ; but he 
hoped the motion would be cariied by a 
majority so decided as to rescue the 
Company from the opprobrium wfiich had 
so long been attached to it, for neglecting 
to reward the meritorious services of Sir 
Geo. Barlow. The court would not, for the 
first time, by refusing to attend to claims 
so just, incur the danger of discouraging, 
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if not of losing, the beneficial exertions 
of men of talents and integrity . — (Hear I 
hear I) 

Mr. Gahagan said, the well deserved 
applause which followed the address of 
the hon. proprietor who spoke last, an 
address which did so much credit to his 
head and heart, in advocating the cause 
of that meritorious, but ueglected ser- 
vant, Sir George Barlow, led him to hope, 
that the hon. gentleman who had given 
notice that he would hold up his hand 
against the motion, would find himself 
solitaiy in his opposition. He had lis- 
tened attentively to the grounds which 
the hon. gentleman had assigned for op- 
posing the grant, and he did not yet un- 
derstand how he meant ultimately to pro- 
ceed. He did not know whether he had 
fully delivered his sentiments, or meant 
to assume the right of replying to the 
observations made in favour of Sir George 
Barlow’s claim. If he understood the 
hon. gentleman correctly, he said, that 
he waited to see whether any person 
would go into the public grounds on which 
this motion was founded. He thought, 
if the hon. gentleman meant to discuss 
the public merits of Sir George Barlow', 
he should have done so before he sat 
down, and was not in a situation again 
to address the proprietors on the subject. 
He-had not even moved an amendment — 
and if he had done So, that would not, 
in his opinion, invest him with a right to 
state and examiue those public measures 
which caused him to oppose the claim. 
He had hoped, on coining into court, 
that he should not have heard one dissen- 
tient voice ; because as it was painful to 
maintain a dignified silence through a 
lapse of years, and not during that pe- 
riod to demand justice, he had cherished 
the hope that the individual who had 
thus conducted himself would, when his 
case was known, be gratified with the 
consolatory reflection, that it was, with- 
out hesitation, recognised as worthy of 
the most favourable attention. Justice, it 
was said, was tardy, but sure to punish. 

He trusted that the business of this day 
would 'prove, that, though slow, she was 
equally sure to reward, when reward was 
fairly deserved. The hon. proprietor chal- 
lenged any person to shew a precedent, 
where a grant was voted on grounds 
similar to those ou which the pension to 
Sir George Barlow was now called for. 

If he had attended to the first statement 
contained in the resolution, he could not 
have been at a loss for precedents. Sir 
George Barlow’s long and faithful ser- 
vices were there declared to be a substan- 
tial ground for remuneration. On what 
ground was a reward conferred on the 
Marquis Wellesley ? On what ground was 
a sum of money voted to the Marquis of 
Hastings ?• Their faithful services induced 
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the Company to remunerate them, but 
neither of them had been near so long 
attached to the Company as Sir George 
Barlow. It might be said, that the ex- 
ertions of the individuals whom he had 
just mentioned were in themselves more 
arduous, and also more serviceable, and 
more useful to the empire of India and 
to the general happiness and interest of its 
population, then those of Sir George Bar- 
low. Now he would contend, that the 
services of Sir George Barlow were more 
useful and profitable than those performed 
by the Marquis of Hastings. The hon. 
gentleman who had spoken last, appealed 
to great public characters, living and 
dead, in defence of the conduct of Sir 
George Barlow. “ If Lord Cornwallis 
could rise from his grave,” said he, “ what 
testimony would he give?” He (Mr. 
Gahagan) had lately read a pamphlet, 
connected with the conduct of Sir George 
Barlow, aud from it he had made an ex- 
tract ot Lord Cornwallis’s opinion. He 
would read the extract, for any observa- . 
tion of his would only weaken its effect. 
Sir Geo. Barlow, he believed, went out to 
India, in 1778 or 1779. In less than 10 
years after, so useful, important, and 
meritorious were his services, that they 
excited universal admiration. What did the 
M at q uis Cornwallis say of him ? In Decem- 
ber 1787, having had nine years experi- 
ence, the noble Marquis spoke of him as 
“ a young man whose powers of under- 
“ standing and acuteness of judgment 
“ were surprising.” He watched his pro- 
gress, marked his usefulness and supervised 
his labours. I will give you the character of 
Sir George (then Mr.) Barlow, as it was 
drawn by him. The emphatic manner in 
which he begins, shews the pleasure he 
found in dwelling on the subject. “ Mr. 

“ Barlow," said he, “ possesses an ac- 
“ tive benevolence, an ardent desire to 
“ relieve the’ oppressed, and an anxious 
“ wish to promote the happiness of man- 
“ kind, rarely to be met with.” If one, 
could recollect all the voluminous epithets 
of condemnation that had been laid on the 
last acts of his government, which were 
described as harsh, oppressive, cruel, ma- 
lignant, vindictive, in short, as com- 
bining every thing that could blacken and 
d ! shonouracbaracter, and compared them 
w-itli what Lord Cornwallis had said of 
him, what could they think but that 
slander had been employed against him ? 
Could any of those base feelings find a 
place iu the character drawn by Lord 
Cornwallis ? Could any ’of those vile epi- 
thets fall under the description he had 
given of Sir George Barlow’s qualities ? 
Lord Cornwallis was a mild, but firm 
character,— 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 
” So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up, 

“ And say to all the world, Thu uai a men /” 
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But, though gentle, he possessed a dis- 
cerning mind, and would not have drawn 
such a character of Sir G. Barlow, if lie 
deserved it not. Was he led by the erior 
of the moment to speak thus of Sir G. 
Barlow ? Was it a mere assumption of 
character, which future times proved to 
lie fallacious ? No, it was not till shortly 
before Almighty Providence had opened 
the grave to receive him, in neaily his last 
letter, he sealed the seutinieuts he had 
pieviously sent forth. He there said, “ I 
“ fear l have done wrong in consenting to 
“ go out to India ; but it will he my con- 
solution that, in the event of my death, 
“ L shall leave this government to you, 
4t my friend, Barlow/* His character, 
then, it appeared, had not failed at this 
time, up to 1805, when they lost that 
great man, the Marquis Cornwallis, by 
whom the talents and virtues of Sir G. 
Bailow were duly appreciated. Did lie 
then turn renegade, and shew, by his 
subsequent conduct, that he had imposed 
ou Lord Cot nwallis ? No, his character 
still continued to maintain the same proud 
and honourable pre-eminence. But, did 
the Marquis Cornwallis alone think fa. 
vonrably of Sir George Barlow ? It would 
be found that the Marquis Wellesley also 
bore testimony to his services ; and he 
believed it would be admitted that thera 
was not a more acuie mind, or a moie 
politic head, in Europe. In 1803, writing 
to Mr. Addington, the noble Marquis 
spoke of the entire confidence which he 
placed in Sir George Barlow. The words 
in which he mentioned him, shewed that 
he was more than an ordinary man, more 
than a mere commander, whose fame was 
raised on the blood and houes of those 
who had fallen in his victories. He said, 
“ a greater benefit lias seldom been con- 
“ ferred on a people than that which has 
been conferred by Sir G. Barlow on us.” 
He was here speaking qf the Code of 
1787, which had been acted on ever since 
its formation, to the great advantage of 
our Indian empire, and which might be 
looked upon, as “ the grave of uudue 
authority and arbitrary power.” — “ His 
“ real,” continued the noble Marquis, 
“ for the glory and welfare of the Com- 
“ pany in India have bound me to him by 
“ the strongest ties.” What was a man, 
whose amiable qualities and virtues, 
whose unspotted integrity, whose real for 
the glory of his country, were thus pa- 
negyrised, — a man on whose greatness of 
mind the Marquis Wellesley had set his 
seal ; was such an individual to be assist- 
ed merely ou arcouut of his misfortunes ? 
Were they to stretch forth the hand of 
bounty to him as they would to a sup- 
plicant, who exclaimed, “ Pity the sor- 
rows of a poor old mau ?” 

In 1803, the Marquis Wellesley wrote 
in this mauucr to Mr. Addington ; but iu 


1805, wheu he had a better opportunity 
of observing the extent of his services, 
he called him, not only a patriot, a man 
who had conferred great benefits on his 
country, a man to whom he was attached 
by the strongest ties of veneration, but 
lie pointed him out as one whose merits 
and services, nrft merely to his country, 
but to mankind, could not be sufficiently 
extolled ; and be declared that the sub- 
stantial benefits of Sir George Barlow’s 
code might be traced in every province to 
which it had been extended. Good God ! 
could any persou who knew the improve- 
ment which that code had wrought in our 
Indian empire refuse a remuneration to 
him who had projected it. Should it be 
said that they were blind to such advan- 
vantages, and that they could only look 
at the last act of Sir G. Barlow’s admi- 
nistration ? He would maintain that his 
conduct abroad was wise and dignified, 
although, when he returned home, cla- 
mour drowned the voice of justice. He 
saw an hon. director (Mr. Elphinstone) 
smile. Pcilraps a period of nine years 
had uot removed the unfavourable feelings 
which he had manifested towards Sir G. 
Bailow but he conceived the last acts of 
Sir George Barlow’s government (and 
even these be trusted be would success - 
fully defend) were not those to which 
alone gentlemen should direct their gare. 
If they were not pleased with those acts, 
there were other features of his adminis- 
tration to which they might look with un- 
mixed satisfaction. He had thus brought. 
Sir George Barlow down) to the year 1805, 
nearly to the period of his leaving India, 
with the testimonies of two of the best 
men whoever served the East-India Com- 
pany decidedly in his favour. But was 
it only on their evidence that the cha- 
racter of Sir George Barlow, for honour 
and ability, was to be received. No, the 
very administration by whom he was re- 
called, testified their approbation of his 
conduct. When the administration known 
by the title of “ All the talents ,” (whe- 
ther the title was a correct one or not, be 
did not mean to decide, but such was 
their nick-name at the time) were in 
power. Sir G. Barlow was removed by an 
order under his Majesty's sign-manual. 
What did the president of the board of 
control, Mr. Thomas Grenville, say on 
that occasion ? Impressed with the tried 
viitues and the known abilities of Sir 
George Barlow, he, iu bis letter, begged 
him to remain in India, that his successor. 
Lord Miuto, might benefit by his advice 
and assistance. “ I cannot,” said he, 
“ tell you why you are recalled. There 
“ are political workings here iu operation 
“ against you. They do not, however, 
“ arise from a feeling tbat you are inca- 
“ jiable of governing ; on the contrary, 
“ we implore you, aud the court of di- 
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" rectors echo our request,, that you will 
u give your assistance to the new go- 
“ vernor-general. If he go out. to India, 
“ and you are not*qt hi* right hand, he 
“ will not act as we wish him/* This 
letter of Mr. Thos. Grenville was ex- 
tremely flattering ; but gratifying, as it 
must have beeu to Sir Gdorge Barlow to 
to find his abilities thus highly appre-: 
ciated, his feelings must have been deeply 
wouuded at a recall, for which no cause 
had been assigued. When this admiuis- 
* tration, for some purpose or other, which 
he could not divine, chose to send home 
Sir George Barlow, what did they do ? 
At this time Sir George Barlow had been 
created a baronet, but the very adminis- 
tration who occasioned his recall did not 
think that was sufficient ; they said to 
his Majesty, u Here is a man whose vir- 
tues we know, whose abilities we admire, 
—we beseech your Majesty to give him 
some mark of your favour, make him a 
Knight of the Bath/’ The representa- 
tion was not made in vain : Sir George 
Barlow was created a knight of that ho- 
nourable order 1 This proved incontestiblv 
that he was not viewed as a man deficient 
in talent or unworthy of reward. He 
had thus brought Sir George Barlow’s 
history down to the year 1806. He went 
to Madras in 1807, and here he (Mr. 
Galiagan) might make a stand, if it were 
necessary, and contend that it was not on 
his abort administration here that the 
claim was founded, but on his antecedent 
services, and because he had been placed 
in an elevated situation, the dignity of 
which his fortune did not allow him to 
support properly. But he would not do 
this. He would call the attention of the 
court to his conduct at Madras, which 
was not only justifiable, but wise. He set 
out with a wish, a most sincere wish, not 
to wound the feelings of any person, 
though it was clear there were points in 
the conduct of some of those who were 
placed under his government which he 
greatly disliked. He would not take an 
extended view of his proceedings, but 
merely state what he had done. He 
found the Madras army in a mutinous 
state, and he put it down. This surely 
was a work that demanded praise instead 
of obloquy. He would maintain that the 
Madras army was in a mutinous state 
when Sir George Barlow assumed the 
reins of government. On whose autho- 
rity ? on that of Mr. Patrick ; but “ de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum /* He respected 
the maxim, and he would not deviate 
from it. He would quote another autho- 
rity, that of General Macdowell. Neither 
of these individuals was living, but there 
were documents in existence which shew- 
ed that a mutinous spirit existed in the 
Madras army, and that great disorder pre- 
vailed at the time. Sir Geoigc Barlow 


was the instrument by which those mea- 
sures were carried into effect, which res- 
tored subordination and repressed disor- 
der. In doing so, was it extraordinary 
that some strong feelings should be ex* 
cited against him amongst those who had 
been restored to due discipline ? Still less 
extraordinary was it, that individuals, 
whose emoluments he had properly cur- 
tailed, should harbour resentment. But 
did the retrenchments on which he insist- 
ed originate with him ? Certainly not ; 
be was the mere miuister appointed to 
carry certain regulations into effect, and 
of course he was obliged to submit to his 
instructions. At all events, whatever were 
his measures, whether they were good or 
bad, whether they emanated from himself 
or others, he did not quit his post ; he 
remained till the measures entrusted to 
his superintending care were fully effect- 
ed. If Sir George Barlow had been be- 
trayed into any erroneous action, be would 
not have been ashamed to acknowledge it ; 
but in what he conceived to be a just 
cause, be would proceed fearlessly, — 

“ Si fractus illabatur orbis.” 

He (Sir G. Barlow) was uot a man of 
impenetrable feeling, who would obsti- 
nately adhere to error. His heart was full 
of the milk of human kindness, his man- 
ners were; most unassuming, his whole 
demeanour most conciliating. This was 
a character not likely, without strong ne- 
cessity, to enforce measures which would 
ci eate resentment. A man possessing such 
qualities would not wilfully run his head 
against a wall, and he was still less likely 
to build one up for that purpose. He (Mr. 
Gahagau) was on the spot, at Madras, as 
well as mauy gentlemeu around him, at 
the time when Sir George Barlow was 
there ; aud he must say, that he never 
witnessed such surprise on any occasion 
as was expressed when it was unexpect- 
edly announced that the governor was su- 
perseded. How was that surprise in- 
creased, when it was found that no reason 
was assigned for the measure ? To this 
hour the circumstauce had never been ex- 
plained ; but let it be taken as a fact, for 
argument sake, that something wrong had 
been done ; were they therefore to sup- 
pose that every act performed by Sir G. 
Barlow was bad ? were they to argue that 
he had forfeited all his good character ? 
The loud tongue of clamour had, indeed, 
been raised against him ; it was Insinuated 
that he had done something so bad that 
it could not meet the daylight ; but what 
that something was his greatest enemies 
had never condescended to explain. How 
then did Sir George Barlow come home ? 
He returned to this country without a 
murmur against the couit of directois, 
against those who, in the exercise of an 
undoubted right, might remove him, if 
they pleased, as they had clone, without 
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assigning any reasou. He submitted, with- 
out representation or remonstrance, to 
the supersession. Arrived in his native 
land, he wrapped himself up in the mantle 
of conscious integrity, heedless of the 
outcry of clamour, and retired to the bo- 
som of his family. Did he, by acting thus, 
by maintaining a dignified silence, forfeit 
all his former claims on the Company ? 
Did not his conduct shew that, at the 
time to which he alluded, something pre- 
vented the strong voice of justice from 
being heard in that court ? The cloud, 
however, which had so long obscured his 
brightness, was rapidly clearing away, and 
his character would appear again in all its 
native lustre. But,” said an hon. pio- 
prietor (Mr. Lowndes), “ don’t tell me 
that a man has any claim on the Com- 
pany, if, having filled the most lucrative 
offices, he lias not availed himself of those 
means by which he might have been en- 
riched.” He admitted, that if Sir Geo. 
Barlow, or any other gentleman, instead 
of enrichiug himself, had, in cousequence 
of a lavish expenditure while in the si- 
tuation of governor of Fort St. George, 
become embarrassed, that would not be a 
'reason for saying to the Company, “ you 
must indemnify me !" But if they saw 
that an individual had not so conducted 
himself, that he had only maintained the 
fair dignity of his situation, that he had not 
heaped up money, and yet had not lived 
extravagantly ; such a case, he conceived, 
ought not to be lightly considered. Need 
he mention a case in point, a specific in- 
stance of this description ? If it were 
necessary, he could advert to the case of 
the late Mr. Pitt. He knew that many 
disputed the sounduess of his politics ; 
but he would invbke the uame of his 
great political opponents in support of 
the doctrine, which he (Mr. Gabagan) 
was there maintaining. What did Mr. 
Fox say ? Was any murmur raised by 
him against the payment of Mr. Pitt’s 
debts, because he had been for many years 
warden' of the Ciuque Ports and prime 
minister, and had enjoyed the emolu- 
ments attached to those situations, with- 
out accumulating riches ? Certainly not. 

** Shall we,” said Mr. Fox, ” inquire 
what he did with his money ? No ; let his 
memory stand Well with his creditors. 
Leteus put our hands into the public trea- 
sury and liquidate his debts.” He would 
quote Mr. Fox, more particularly be- 
cause this pension was not to come out 
of the public treasury ; he would call on 
the pmpiietois to do a jqst aud liberal 
act ; ami lie was sure they were too noble- 
minded to refuse it. He did not consider 
the present to be an appeal to their com- 
passion ; on the contraiv, lie conceived 
that SirG. Bailow had a fair and indis- 
putable claim on their bounty. On one 
point he differed fiom the proposition 
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moved by the hoD. chairman. He had no 
vote, and couhl not moveuai amendment, 
or else he would propose an alteration in 
the resolution. He could wish, if the 
feeling of the proprietors was in unison 
with his own, that the pension should be 
granted, on the ground of long and faith- 
ful public services only. If any gentleman 
would move such an amendment, he would 
be happy to second it. Aud he could 
wish farther, that the pension should com- 
mence from the day «on which Sir G. 
Barlow was superseded. This would be 
only doing justice to the hon. barf. For, * 
lie would ask, what had occuried du- 
ring the chasm, from the period of his 
supercession to the year 1818, — what had 
occurred in that time to lessen the value 
of his services, which could be urged as 
a reason for not granting him the pension 
from the period of his recall ? He hoped, 
if the feeling of the court were with him, 
that some gentleman would propose the 
pension should be thus retrospective. Be- 
fore he sat down, lie wished to say one or 
two words in vindication of himself. In 
tiie advertisement, relative to this part, 
which had been inserted in the public 
papers, it was not mentioned out of what 
fund it was to come. He wished to in- 
quire, whether it was to be charged on 
the territorial revenue ? He was more 
and more convinced, that they could not 
take it from that revenue. But if, by a 
great majority, it was decided that they 
could do so — if the power to appropriate 
that revenue, in this way, really belonged 
to them — they could not, he was quite 
sure, exercise it more beneficially than 
in rewarding Sir G. Barlow. He had no 
vote — -he could not either retard or ac- 
celerate the grant, ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, he felt that he was not, on 
this occasion, acting inconsistently with 
his former opinions. He had thus en- 
deavoured to pay the homage justly due to 
Sir G. Barlow. If that homage were 
not worthy of him, he at least felt that, 
in paying it, he satisfied his own feelings. 

Mr. J. Chalmers said, he saw Sir G. 
Barlow, when serving in the navy un- 
der his brother, now Sir Robert Barlow. 

He was then preparing to 'depart from' 
India. From a long residence in that 
country he (Mr. Chalmers) was led, like 
other individuals, to make observations 
on the characters ot those who went out 
there, and it w«3 always a source of great 
satisfaction to him, to see young men, by 
dint of merit and perseverance, rising to 
situations of rank and consequence in 
India. He always said, if a young roan 
possessed good sense, prudence, and in- 
tegrity, it was impossible to say where 
his honourable career might terminate. 
Gifted with these estimable qualities, they 
found Sir G. Bailow filling, in succession, 
every office of importance in India, with 
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The highest rredit to himself, and with 
the utmost b..»efit to his employers. This 
was the plain and simple reason why he 
supported the motion. He had no more 
idea of speak ins, than lie had of flying, 
notii the question was absolutely intio- 
rfuced, and he was then led by th^ im- 
pulse of warm feeling to rise and state 
his sentiment^. Marking then the pro- 
gress of Sir G. Barlow, lie saw him qua- 
lifying him self to heroine an useful ser- 
vant to tlie Company : lie saw him, a man 
certainly of respectability, but boasting 
no great family connection, arriving 
merely by the exercise of his talents at 
the elevated situation of governor gene- 
ral, for to that high and honourable sta- 
tion he had arrived ; and be sincerely 
believed, that if Sir George Barlow had 
been a man of noble family lie would 
have remained in it. — (Hear, hear!) He 
was afterwards sent to Madras, where 
he governed for a short time. With re- 
spect to his conduct there much diffe- 
rence of opinion prevailed ; but it must 
strike eveiy maid, that Sir G. Bui low 
evinced coohiess, fiimness, and emirate, 
under (ircumstaures which would have 
appalled almost any man. He was 
removed fr»m that situation in a 
most extraordinary manner. Lord Ho- 
bart was then at the head of the board of 
control, and, iu agreeing to bis removal, 
acted, be believed, in compliance with the 
wishes of others against his better judg- 
ment. There were many gentlemen pre- 
sent, who were acquainted with Lord 
Hobart’s acuteness iu discriminating cha- 
racters ; and it was his firm opiuion, that 
if something had not been said or done 
to influence that noble lord’s mind, he 
would not have agreed to the removal of 
Sir G. Barlow. He bad returned to bis 
native country, tii.li honour indeed, but 
without fortune. Could any doubt be 
entertained that bis ckcurn stances com- 
pelled biin to call on Ids old employers, to 
enable him by their bounty to support 
his family in a nuniitr commensurate 
with the rank which he held in society, 
and to which his own merit had raised 
him? — (Hear! hear!) He could not 
agree in the propriety of the way iu which 
one hon. gent. (Mr. Lowndes) had put 
the question. It was clear that he had 
advantages in India, it was clear that he 
had an opportunity of amassing money. 
Suppose he had neglected the opportunity; 
was not the conduct of that man worthy 


of praise and reward, who, instead of 
looking after his own private interests, 
had devoted himself to those of the Com- 
pany ? — ( Hear ! hear !) View Sir G. Bar- 
low now. They would find him sur- 
rounded with a large family, to provide 
tor .which he had never swerved from the 
path of integrity. He was, without 
touching on the comparative merits of 
Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, worthy for the ser- 
vices he had performed, of the most li- 
beral consideration of the East India 
Company ! 

Mr. D . Kinnaird said, he had to make 
a sincere apology to those gentlemen 
who had spoken on this subject, for 
again claiming their attention, siuce what 
he was about to offer had reference ra- 
ther to himself than to the motion. He 
bad only to observe, that he must persist 
in the opinion he had already stated, be- 
cause he had the strongest recollection— 
a recollection that never could be effaced 
from his memory — of the deep impres- 
sion which Sir G. Barlow’s conduct hpd 
excited at the period when he was re- 
called. So far as what had fallen from 
him had given Sir G. Barlow’s admirer* 
an opportunity of speaking of his inte- 
grity, courage, and talent, he agreed that 
he had delivered his sentiments. He, 
from his heart, congratulated Sir G. Bar- 
low on the panegyrics which had been 
pronounced on him, because he believed, 
after the proceedings of this day, there 
was no man who* would not be proud to 
call himself his frieud. 

Mr. Lowndes said, be had understood 
that Sir G. Barlow retired from office in 
disgust ; aud if a gentleman acted in 
this way through spleen, he must ulti- 
mately abide by the consequences : there- 
fore it was that he thought such a grant 
improper. He however now discovered 
that his opinion was erroneous ; aud he 
begged leave to recall what he had pre- 
viously said. He was now ready to do 
honour to the merits of Sir G. Barlow, 
and to reward his integrity ; for, though 
he should be always anxious to save the 
Company's money from needless expen- 
diture, he would never lose sight of im- 
partial, candid, and liberal feelings, when 
a proper case was submitted to his con- 
sideration. 

The suggestion was then put and 
carried in the affirmative, Mr. D. Kin- 
nard alone holding up bis hand against it, 

Adjoufned, sine die. 
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Morrison’s Chinese dictionakyI 

The le&rued and indefatigable author 
lias published a notice, dated Canton, 
China, W>th Feb. 1819, addressed to the 
subscribers to bis great undertaking, iu 
which, iu a few words, lie describes its 
present state and rate of progress, and 
gives a practical answer to the calculation 
which M. Julius Vou Klaproth had ad- 
vanced, iu a critique upon the First 
Part of the work, assigning the discou- 
raging period of thirty years for its com- 
pletion ; for which Julian cycle ten years 
may be substituted. The notice proceeds 
to state : 

** In April, 1818, the author deter- 
mined to commence the Second Part of 
his Chinese Dictionary, under an impres- 
sion that he could complete it in one year, 
and so deliver to the subscribers a qnarto 
volume of about 1000 pages, containing 
an alphabetic arrangement of, at least, 
12,000 of the most usual Chiuese cha- 
racters, with numerous examples and ap- 
propriate indices. He has completed the 
manuscript within the time to which he 
limited himself; but the press has not 
yet worked off more than about 8000 
characters, included in 600 pages. It 
will be near the end of the year 1819 be- 
fore this volume can be completed. The 
first year’s work for the hon. Company’s 
English and Chinese press was under 200 
pages ; daring the last 12 mouths it has 
Worked off 600 and odd pages, which 
evinees a much greater facility in carry- 
ing on the under taking than what existed 
at the beginning of it. In this view of 
the case, the thirty years which Julius 
You Klaproth • has assigned for the com- 
pletion of the Dictionary, will be reduced 
to one-third of that period ; and if our 
facilities iucrease in the same ratio as 
have done since its commencement, 
the time of its completion will he consi- 
derably under ten years. However, it 
must be observed, that tire reasons which 
induced the author to use the language 
of caution in bis first advertisement to the 
public, still exist, and make it imprudent 
to pledge himself for the exact period 
wheii the whole work shall be delivered 
to subscribers. That it is bis wish, and 
tire wish of all concerned, to complete it 
as soon as possible, there can be no doubt ; 
and it is Iris fixed purpose, in submission 
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to Divine Providence, to bring it to a 
close as speedily as the original plan will 
admit.’’ 

This is accompanied by a specimen of 
the Second Part. 

BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

It is not often that a Prospectus at- 
tracts and rewards attention by so much 
original narrative and pleasing description 
as we find in the following condeused 
sketch of the travels of the author, and 
of his motives for publishing them. With 
the engaging frankness of a sailor, he 
disclaims learning — to surprise us with 
erudition. Not that we ascribe that design 
to oar traveller, who had not the advan- 
tage of being nurtured into a scholar in 
the lap of any Alma Mater. Natnre 
gave him an enterprising genius, and a 
capacity for collecting knowledge. 

The authors who have written iu il- 
lustration of this small portion of the 
globe, from Benjamin of Tudela and Sir 
John Mandeville, down to Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Chateaubriand, may he thought to 
have so completely exhausted the subject, 
as to have left nothing new to be observed 
or recorded by future trarellers. 

The itineraries of Catholic devotees 
have furnished the most ample details re- 
garding the sanctuaries aurl holy places ; 
aDd the names of Plrocas, Quarcsinius, 
and Audrichomius, are associated with 
these early labours. The extended jour- 
nies of Protestant scholars have enlarged 
our acquaintance with objects of more 
general enquiry, and the names of Mauu- 
drell, Shaw, and Pococke, stand pre- 
eminent among these. The profound re- 
searches, both of English and French 
writers, have laid open all the stores of 
learning in illustration of the ancient 
geography of Judea; and the works of 
Keland aud D’Anville are monuments of 
erudition and sagacity, that would do 
honour to any country : while the la- 
bours of very receDt travellers would 
seem to dose the circle of our enquiries, 
by the pictures which they have given of 
the general state of manners, and the 
present aspect of the country. 

Yet among all those who have made" 
the Holy Land the scene of their re- 
searches, there has not been one who did 
not conceive that he was able to correct 
aud add to the labours of his predeces- 
sors ; and indeed who did not really notice 
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something of interest which had been 
disregarded before. It is thus that Dr. 
Clarke expresses his doubts and disbelief 
at every step, and attempts to refute, 
with indignation, authorities which tra- 
vellers of every age had hitherto been 
accustomed to venerate. And it is thus, 
too, that Chateaubriand confesses, with 
all the frankness of disappointment, that 
after lie had lead some hundreds of vo- 
lumes on the country he came to visit, 
they had given him no accurate concep- 
tions of what he subsequently beheld for 
himself. 

I come before the world, like those 
who have preceded me, with a profession 
of dissatisfaction at the incompleteness of 
all that has been written before, and in 
the belief and presumption that I may be 
able to add something uew and interest- 
ing to the general fund of human know- 
ledge, atid more particularly to our local 
acquaintance with the country of Judea. 

As the cradle of our religion, and the 
scene of all that is venerable in Holy 
Writ ; as the birth place of classic fable, 
interwoven with Phoenician history j as a 
theatre of the most heroic exploits, du- 
ring the Jewish, the Roman, and the Sa- 
racenian wars ; as a field moistened with 
the best blood of our ancestois, in the 
wild and romantic age of the Crusades ; 
and even now, at the present hour, as 
a fair and lovely portion of the earth, still 
favoured with the dews of heaven and 
blessed with the most benignant sky, it is 
impossible to pass through it with indif- 
ference, and equally so not to set some 
value on the impressions which these ob- 
jects and these recollections excite. 

It will be expected that I should say 
something of my qualifications to execute 
the task of giving these impressions to 
the world in a manner that may attract 
its notice. 

As far as my earliest recollections guide 
me, the desire of visiting distant regions 
was, even in infancy, the prominent one 
of my heart. At the early age of nine 
years, the gratification of this passion 
was promised to me, by embarking as a 
’Sailor on an element that had more charms 
for me than terrors. At the age of ten 
I was made a prisoner of war, and it be- 
ing the period of the French i evolution, 
in which the Spaniards were the allies of 
the Fiench, ia 1796 I was conveyed with 
my ship-mates to the port of Cornnna. 

After a confinement of some time there, 
we set out on our march towards Lisbon ; 
and at this tender age, though I was ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the autumnal 
rains, often sleeping in the open air, 
scaling rugged and snow-clad mountains, 
barefoot, and subject to all the privations 
of a prisoner in a foreign land, the charm 
of ooielty, and the fascinating beauties 
of nature, which picsented themselves al- 
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ternately in their wildest, their loveliest, 
and their most romantic forms, made me 
forget that 1 was a captive, and often oc- 
casioned my young heart to bound with 
joy, under trials which, without snch en- 
thusiasm to support them, would have 
broken the stoutest spirit. 

This infant passion was strengthened, 
rather than subdued, by myjoui ney i hrough 
the finest parts of Spain and Portugal ; 
and since that period, a series of voyages 
to America, the Bahama Islands, and the 
West Indies, while they furnished fresh 
food for enquiry, strengthened more and 
more the ardent passion for discovery and 
research. 

The Mediterranean next became the 
scene of my wanderings. Those who have 
had an early lore of classic literature, and- 
a veneratiou for all that illustrates it, can 
alone tell what are the feelings excited by 
a first view of objects which were before 
known to us only from books, and of 
countries renowned in the pages of the 
admirable historians of antiquity. 

We have omitted here atribute, or rather 
a lavish thoughtless gift, to the reputation 
of Lord Byron as a poet. There arebeau- 
ties, no doubt, in his writings ; but there 
are some blemishes to offend a correct 
taste, and a torrent of foreign sentiment 
and anti-national feeling sufficient to dis- 
gust a patiiot. 

From the moment of my passing within 
tlie portals of Calpe and Abyla, and see- 
ing those pillars of Hercules recede behind 
my vessel, Egypt, Greece, Phoenicia, Pa- 
lestine, Italy, and Mauritania, all opened 
at once upon my view." The desire of vi- 
siting them I had always felt : this desire 
was now nurtured into hope; and from 
that moment I constantly believed I should 
tread most of the scenes which I have 
since trodden, and behold with delight the 
objects which 1 had so long contemplated 
with admiration. 

It was now that I applied myself with 
more than common ardour to the reading 
of every book within my reach that was 
likely (o extend my knowledge of the in- 
teresting countries by which I was on all 
sides surrounded ; aud unfavorable as the 
incessant duties and the hardy life of a 
sailor aie to such studies, every moment 
that I could spare from the vigilant watch 
which squalls, and storms, and pirates, 
aud more open enemies, constantly de- 
manded, and from all the complicated 
claims which Commerce and navigation en- 
forced on my attention, was given tostndy. 

Sicily, Malta, the continent of Greece, 
the islands of the Archipelago, the coasts 
of Asia Minor, and the Gulf of Smyrna, 
gave me only a foretaste, but certainly a 
most delicious one, of what was yet re- 
served for «ie to enjoy. 
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Alexandria at length received me into 
her port ; and the Pharos, the Catacombs, 
Cleopatra’s Obelisk, and Pompey’s Pillar, 
were all objects of youthful veneration, 
which I now beheld with correspondent 
pleasure. 

I ascended the Nile, with the Odyssey 
andTelemaque in either hand ; and Homer 
and Fenelon never interested me more 
than upon the banks of this sacred stream. 

The proud capital of the Khalifs, 
* { Misr, the mother of the world” — “ Ka- 
hira, the victoiious,” placed me amid the 
scenes of oriental story. , The venerable 
pyramids carried me back to the obscurity 
of ages which are immemorial. The ruins 
of Heliopolis inspiied the tecollections of 
Pythagoras and the Greciau sages who 
had studied in its colleges ; and the hall 
of Joseph brought the hhtory of Abraham 
and his posterity, of Moses and Pharaoh, 
and of ail the subsequent events that befel 
the race of Israel, before my view. 

My attention was now directed towards 
India, in consequence of a strong desire 
which the government and the mercantile 
community of Egypt had to renew their 
aucient intercourse with that country by 
way of the Red Sea. I was chosen as an 
agent in the work, and embarked in it. Iu 
the meantime it was represented to me 
a 3 desirable that a more competent know- 
ledge of the navigation of this sea should 
be obtained ; and as the task required only 
duties which were familiar to me, I set out 
to accomplish it. 

With this view I ascended the Nile to 
Keueh, in order to crossover from thence 
to Kosseir, having with me excellent in- 
struments for nautical purposes. I did 
not pass Hermopoiis and Antinoe, Pa- 
nopolis and Abydos, Diospolis and Ten- 
fyra, without an enthusiastic, and I may 
say a minute examination of their fine re- 
mains. I was near to Coptos ; but Thebes, 
Hertmrathis, Elytbia, Apolliuopolis, Om- 
bos, and Syene, with the cataracts of 
Phiioe and Elephantina, were still beyond 
me. The passage to Kosseir was obstruct- 
ed at this time, and hopes were enteitain- 
ed of its being re-opened after some few 
days. I hesitated not a moment, hut 
again spread forth the sail on the Nile for 
still more southern skies. 

At Thebes I remained a week. At 
E^neh, or Latopolis, I met with the late 
lamented and most accomplished traveller 
Mr. Buikhardt. We remained together 
for three or four days, scarcely absent from 
each other’s sight for a moment, amJ 
scarcely ever silent, so much had we to 
enquire of and to communicate to each 
other. We separated, Mr. Buikhardt for 
the^esert, and I to continue my course 
still upward on the stream. 

I readied the cataracts. The intel- 
ligence received here ot the wonleiful 
monuments Ixjoml tliia determined me 


to pursue their traces as far southward as 
they could be found. We procured ano- 
ther boat, and embarked. The temple* 
of Daboat, of Taefa, aud Galabshee, the 
quarries and, inscuptions of Gartaasy, 
the stupendous cavern with its alley of 
sphinxes and colossal statues at Garfeecy, 
and the highly finished sculptures of the 
beautiful temple of Dukkey, rewarded the 
undertaking, and led me to consider the 
monuments of Nubia as belonging to a 
higher class of art than even those of 
Egypt. 

I had received the first attack of an 
opthalmia on quitting Mr. Burkhardt, 
who himself laboured under tins disease 
at Esneli. I had now however become 
gradually blind, and as the least glare of 
light was painful, even while my eyes 
were closed, it was in vaiu to think ot 
penetratiug further. 

I returned from Nubia with regret, but 
rich, as I then thought, iu the spoils of 
the enterprise. 

An accurate chart of the Nile, as far as 
I had ascended if, with a delineation of 
the islands and infenoi cataracts that we 
had passed ; an observation which fixed 
with some precision the Tropic of Cancer 
passing thiough the laigest of these ra- 
pids ; the latitude of Dukkey, the extreme 
point of my voyage ; with measuted plans 
and pretty ample details of all the monu- 
ments of antiquity that we had found, 
were the result of my labours on this un- 
anticipated excursion bejond the Nubian 
frontier. 

i descended to Keneh, and though the 
obstacles which at first obstructed my pas- 
sage of the desert were rather augmented 
than diminished, I detei mined on making 
the attempt, aud accordingly set out with 
all the precautions which it was in my 
power to use. 

’Hie result was as had been predicted : 
I was stripped naked amid the mountains, 
plundered of money, papers, arms, and 
instruments, aud abandoned to my fate. 
I had to trace this rocky path naked aud 
barefoot, scotched by day and frozen by 
night, for it was in the depth of the 
Egyptian winter. I continued for two. 
clays without food or water, and the first 
article of nourishment which I obtained 
was raw wheat from a sack, which swell- 
ing in the stomach had nearly prored 
fatal to me. 

When I lay down at Kosseir I was un- 
able to rise again, or to .support the 
weight of my body, from the wounded, 
state of my swoln and lacerated feet. A 
mqtinyof the soldiery and a general com- 
motion among the people here rendered it 
impossible to obtain a passage by sea 
from lienee to any pait of the opposite 
toa&t ; besides which, as my instruments 
wei e gone, my labours would have availed 
but little iu the task 01 initially intended; 
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that of examining, nautically and hydro- 
graphical])', the upper part of the Red Sea. 
I letraced uiy steps to Keneh without in- 
terruption, by taking another route ; des- 
cended the Nile rapidly, without suffeiiug 
any impediments to retard the pi ogress of 
our Vessel, and again leposed fiom my 
toils iu the hospitable mansion of Col. 
Missett, one of the most amiable and 
worthy of men. 

During my second stay at Caiio, I ap- 
plied myself with great zeal to the study 
of the Arabic language, of which I had 
already acquit ed a slight knowledge col- 
loquially, and after making some pro- 
gress in it, assumed the dress of au Egyp- 
tian Fellah, crossed the deseit of Suez 
to examine its port, returned by a more 
northern route to explore the traces of 
the ancient canal which had connected 
the Nile with the Atabian Gulph, visited 
Bubastis, Tams, and other celebrated 
ruins, with the Lake of Menzalch, iu the 
lower Egypt, crossed from Damien a along 
the edge of the Delta to Rosetta, and re- 
turned at length to Alexandria* the origi- 
nal point of my de^aiture. 

At this period the Egyptian government 
were desiiousof getting some large and 
fast-sailing vessels into the Red Sea ; but 
the Pasha being refused permission to 
send ships round the Cape, and disap- 
pointed in promised supplies fiom ludia, 
I offered to undertake the work of te- 
storiug the ancient canal, which I had 
just returned fiom examining, or of 
transporting two beautiful American brigs 
belonging to tbe Pasha, which then lay 
in the haibourof Alexandria, across the 
Desert to Suez. The practicability of 
these operations was satisfactorily ex- 
plained to our consul general, Col. Mis- 
aett, through whom the correspondence 
officially passed, and he gave it his warm 
support ; but these were undertakings 
which the Turks could neither sufficiently 
appreciate, nor accurately comprehend. 

My study of the Arabic language was 
resumed and continued during my second 
stay here, till a more favourable occasion 
offering for the prosecution of my inten- 
ded voyage to India. I left Alexandria, 
aud came now by the way of the caual, 
and the ruins of Hermopolis Parvj, on 
tbe west of the Nile, to Cairo. 

From this capital I again set out, wear- 
ing the dress of a Mamlnuk, and asso- 
ciating with the soldiery, and accompanied 
a caravan of five thousand camels and 
about fifty thousand pilgrims for Mecca- 

We embarked at Suez, having with us 
the harem of the Egyptian Pasha, who 
were going to the Holy City to perform 
their pilgrimage, and at the saute time to 
greet their lord on hi* triumphant return 
to the temple of his prophet after the 
toils and dangeis of the Wahabee war. 

We sailed. The vessel iu which I was 


embarked upset in a squall, and was nigh 
to foundering. Seveial lives were lost, 
aud I myself uarrowly escaped with the 
loss of all that I possessed, except mjr 
papers. 

We arrived at Jed da. I was so ill, 
from a combination of sufferings, as to 
be obliged to be carried on shore in a 
litter. The project which 1 had enter- 
tained of going to Mecca from hence was 
defeated, by the necessity of making my- 
self known oi dying of want. 

The Suffenut-ul-Russool, a ship under 
English colours, arrired from India. I 
was taken oil board her at the request of 
her humane commander, Capt. Bong, aud 
through his kind and friendly attentions I 
recovered lapidly. Mr. Buikliardt, who 
was then at Mecca ou pilgrimage, and to 
whom I sent a messenger, came down to 
see me, and remained with us several 
days. Besides the consolation of his 
valuable society, I received fiom him the 
warmest and most unequivocal proofs of 
his friendship. He left us, aud I heard 
of him again by a letter which he wrote 
to me Iicni Medina. 

We pi i stented our voyage to India, 
and arrived at Bombay ; the only benefit I 
had vet reaped horn it being the collection 
of materials for a more accuiate chart 
of the Red Sea than any now in use. 

After a stay of some months in India, 
I returned aguiu to Egypt, by the same 
channel, iu company * uh Mr. Babington, 
a fellow-voyager, to whom I owe move 
than any public testimony or private ac- 
knowledgment can ever lepay. Pieviou* 
to cur leaving India, we had furnished 
ourselrcs with all the books to be pio- 
cured that would in auy way illustiate 
the track we were about to pursue. The 
liberality of my friends, who were lovers 
of science and ptomoters of useful know- 
ledge in every department, enabled me 
to furnish myself again with instruments 
for surveying; and the Pen plus of the 
Erythrean Sea offered its a fine field for 
commentary and correction. 

We quitted India in one of the East- 
India Company’s ships of war. As it was 
the tempestuous monsoon, it obiieed us 
to make the southern passage, by which 
means vve saw a great deal of the eastern 
coast of Africa, fiom A/aniaand Adel to 
the Bay of Zeyla ; and £ had before traced 
the shores of Yemen from Bah-el- Man- 
deb to Dofar. Positions were established, 
views of remarkable lands taken, hydro- 
graphical errors corrected, and much light 
thrown upon the disquisitions of tjae 
learned Vincent. * 

We landed at Mokha, and from thence 
our passage up the Red Sea was altoge- 
ther made in native vessels. This gave us 
opportunities of surveying which could 
tun otherwise have been enjoyed, with 
tbe advantage of touching at v \ ci y poit 
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and creek in our way from Bab-el-Man- 
dei> Jo Suez. 

Tiie voyage from India had been long 
and tedious, occupying nearly six months; 
but we accumulated in it such a valuable 
mass of hydrographical information as 
was of itself an ample reward for our 
labours, though these were indefatigable ; 
and in addition to tin's acquisition, the 
mineralogy and geological features of the 
Arabian shores had been illustrated by 
specimens which were thought worthy of 
the thanks of the Geological Society of 
Londou, to whom they were presented. 

I met my former friend, Mr. Burk- 
hardt, a third time at Cairo, on the point 
of setting out, its we then thought, for 
the interior of Africa. My stay iu Egypt 
was very short, however, on this occa- 
sion. * 

Mr. Buckingham’s rapid sketch next 
communicates the important fact of a 
commercial treaty with Egypt having 
been concluded. 

The mercantile community of India 
being desirous of having some more ex- 
plicit assurances of protection than they 
had yet received from the reigning go- 
vernment of Egypt, a treaty of commerce 
was framed and entered into by .Moham- 
med AH Pasha, for himself; the British 
Consul, for the subjects ot that nation iu 
Egypt ; and myself, on behalf of my Indian 
friends. 

This it was thought advisable to trans- 
mit to them as speedily as possible ; and 
as it would be of infinite advantage to 
accompany it by personal explanations, 
it was proposed to me to be the bearer of 
it : first, because no one was more inti- 
mately acquainted with all the facts re- 
quiring explanation than myself; and 
secondly, because it was intended that I 
should return to Egypt in charge of the 
first ships which might be sent to re-open 
the trade. 

The passage by the Red Sea was now 
shut, by the prevalence of the southerly 
winds, and there was no hope of a speedy 
voyage by that channel. The route by 
Syria and Mesopotamia was chosen, and 
this I undertook to follow. 

It was from this period that the travels 
announced in the present volumes com- 
menced ; and the object of this introduc- 
tory nariative has been to shew that I 
set out on them with some very ordinary 
qualifications, it is true, but yet with 
some vet jr essential advantages. I pos- 
sessed an ardour in the pursuit of enquiry 
and research, which all my previous suf- 
ferings had not in the least abated : 1 en- 
joyed a sound constitution and great phy- 
sical strength, with a capacity of conform- 
ing to foreign manuers, from having been 
the greater part of my life out of England ; 


and an intimate acquaintance with the 
national habits and religion of the people 
with whom I was about to associate, as 
well as a sufficient knowledge of their 
language for all the ordinary purposes of 
life, or such as did not include a critical 
acquaintance with their science or their 
literature. 

In the course of the journey thus un- 
dertaken and performed, I saw the greater 
part of Palestine and the country be- 
yond the Jordan ; traversed the eastern 
parts of Moab, Bashan, Gilead, and the 
Aurauites ; crossed Phteuicia and the 
higher pai ts of Syria in various directions, 
from Baalbek by the snowy and cedar- 
crowned summits of Lebanon to the sea- 
coast, and from Antioch to the everver- 
dant banks of the Orontes to Aleppo. I 
journeyed through Mesopotamia, by Ur of 
the Chaldees, to Niueveh and Babylon ; 
and visited the great living cities of Lliar- 
bekr, Mosul, aud Baghdad, in the way. 
I went from Ctesiphon and Seleucia, by 
Dastagherd on the plains, aud the pass of 
Zagros through the mountains, into Per- 
sia; and visited Ecbatana, Persepolis, and 
Shapoor, among the ancient, with Ker- 
manshah, Hamadan, Isfahaun, and Shiraz, 
among the modern cities of Iran. This 
journey of twelve long months was pro- 
tracted by dangers and obstacles which no 
one had foreseen, and rendered tedious by 
repeated illness arising from sufferings and 
privations by tiie way. My recovery from 
these i owed in one instance to the hos- 
pitable attentions which I recei'-ed in the 
convent of Mar Elias from the hatods of 
the amiable Lady Hester Stanhope, a 
name that deserves to be immortalized, if 
talents and virtues of the highest order 
give claim to immorlality ; and in another, 
to the friendly offices of Mr. aud Mrs. 
Rich, in the bosom of whose family at 
Baghdad I found all the consolations which 
benevolence and sympathy could bestow, 
aud all the pleasure that learning, accom- 
plishments, aud refined taste could yield. 

When this long journey terminated at 
last by returning me again to the society 
of my friends in India, it was the warm 
and incessant request of all who knew any 
thing of my labouis that I would bring 
them before the public eye. 

I had the superior happiness on my first 
arrival at Bombay, as well as at this time, 
to live in a circle distinguished by tiie 
erudition as well as the urbanity of its 
members. Mr. Erskine aud Mr. Wed- 
derburn. Dr. Steuart and Mr. Ashburner, 
with the ladies of the last two, are names 
which no tribute of mine can raise higher 
than they already stand iu the estimation 
of all who know them. 

It was in this circle that the idea of 
publication was first conceived. It was 
urged on me as a duty ; it was advised as 
a means of acquiring reputation ; it was 
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suggested as a source of profit; it was 
hinted at as the only way to avoid re- 
proach. The last consideration weighed 
with me, I think, more powerfully than 
all the others. I could not suffer it to be 
said that I had enjoyed opportunities of 
adding to the common fund of human 
knowledge and had ueglected them ; and 
though 1 trembled for the imperfections 
almost insepaiable from that which is 
done in haste, yet the high opinion which 
f entertained of the judgment of those 
who met all my objections with new and 
more forcible arguments, fixed me at 
length in the determination. 

The incessant occupations of a subse- 
quent voyage to the Persian gulph, in 
which 1 was engaged in correcting the hy- 
drography of the coasts of this sea ; in il- 
lustrating the voyage of Nearchus fiom 
the Indire to the Euphrates, by Arrian ; 
and iu collecting materials for a history 
of the IVanabee Arab Pirates, left me uo 
leisure however for the task proposed ; 
and after a further extension of the voy- 
age to the coasts of Malabar, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, and Golconda, I reached 
the capital of India with my materials as 
crude and undigested as they were at the 
moment my journey ended. 

Here the encouraging hope of receiv- 
ing the distinguished patronage of the 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings, the 
very flattering encomiums bestojved on 
the nature of my undertakings by the 
right rev, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the 
animating commendations of my scien- 
tific and worthy friend Col. Mackenzie, 
the surveyor general of India, and the 
warm and heariy encouragemeut given 
to me by the learned and excellent Dr. 
Lumsdet), professor of Arabic in the col- 
lege of Fort William, stimulated me to 
fresh exerrious: and by uuwearied ap- 
plication, during the detached intervals 
of leisure which could be allowed me 
frprn amid other duties, i have endeavour- 
ed to condense these materials into the 
smallest possible compass without detract- 
ing fiom their interest, and to arrange 
them for publication. 

It would be anticipating what will be 
better done perhaps by severer judges, to 
say any thiug regarding the style, tire ar- 
rangement, or the matter of tffe work. 
Some few preliminary leruarks I must 
however be permitted to make. 

The opportunities which 1 enjoyed of 
visiting even those parts of Palestine most 
familiarly known, were accompanied with 
more favorable circumstances than usual- 
ly falls to the lot of European travel- 
lers in these regions. Through the greater 
part of /the country 1 passed as a native of 
it, wearing the dress, and speaking the 
language of the Arabs ; and^ by these 
means commanding a free intercourse 
with the people in their most unguarded 


niomeuts, and opening sources of infor- 
mation which would otherwise have, been 
inaccessible. From circumstances of a 
peculiar nature I had occasiou to cross 
tliis country in a greater number and va- 
riety of directions than has ever* been 
done by any individual traveller before, 
as far as f am aware of ; and although 
this interrupted the speed of my pi ogress* 
it was attended with* the advantage of 
enabling me to gpirect many geographical 
errors, and to verify the positions usited 
in these various i outes. 

But tiie most interesting portion of 
these travels, and that which may be 
termed entirely new, is the country of 
Bashau and Gilead, east of the Jordan. 
That stream has hitherto been the boun- 
dary of all our knowledge regarding the 
ancient Judea, since no traveller whose 
works are published has yet described the 
countries beyond it. Dr. Seetzen, a Ger- 
man, and Mr. Burkhardt, a Swiss, the 
only persons who had visited them, are 
since dead; and their discoveries here 
are scarcely known even by name. Yet 
independently of the high interest which 
this portion of the Holy Land, and the ad- 
joining districts to the eastward of it, 
cannot fail to excite in the minds of all 
those for whom the illustration of scrip- 
tural typogiapliy and sacred history 
have any charms, its importance as the 
seat of ten Roman cities, giving the name 
of Decapolis to the region in which they 
were seated, must raise the cuiiosity of 
the scholar to kuow sometbiug of its 
preseut state. The positions established 
liei e — of some among the three-score cities 
of Og, the King of Bashan, iu the moun- 
tains of Gilead — will gratify the biblical 
inquirer ; the ruins of some of the chief 
cities of the Decapolis will furnish food 
for the antiquarian; aud the Greek in- 
scriptions, copied from amidst these 
ruins, will be interesting to the classic 
student and the man of letters. 

My knowledge of Aiabic enabled me 
also to collect much infoimation as to the 
names of places that were not actually 
seen, but were yet within reach of oar 
route: aud it will be found that most of 
the leading features of the topography of 
this portion of the Jewish possessions, 
whether mountains, streams, or cities, 
were in this way identified with those 
described iu the histories of Moses, 
Joshua, and their successors. 

The embellishments of this work arc 
ah given with a view to utility rather 
than to ornament : though it is hoped 
that they will deserve the praise of the 
“ utile cum dulci " in its most extensive 
sense, and be well received by those for 
whose use they were prepared. 

Many of the vignettes are from origi- 
nal drawings, made after sketches taken 
on the spot : and as this is the least ex- 
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peorfre and humblest way of adding gra- 
phic illustrations of the text, appropiiate 
subjects have been selected from other 
sources, but invariably with a vie v to the 
elucidation of scene**, or the accurate 
represen tat ons of places, spoken of in the 
body of ;he wmk. 

The amienr map of Palestine is taken, 
with very trilling altetations, flora D* An- 
ri He, as the most genet ally known and' 
approved authmi’y on this subject, and 
the one iuo>t frequently refetred to. 

The map of the route pursued in these 
travels has been laid down with great care 
entirely from ray own observations, and 
in older to include many places altoge- 
ther omitted iu the nucient map, it is 
constructed on a larger scale, and the 
face of the country through which we 
passed accurately rit Unrated thereon. 

The plan of the ancient Jerusalem from 
the hot authoiiiies, is that which usually 
accompanies the woiks of Josephus, and 
will illustrate better than any w lit ten de- 
scription the changes which have taken 
place in the site of this city. 

The plan of the present aspect of the 
country, and the chief positions around the 
modern Jerusalem, has been constructed 
entirely fiom my own observations on 
the spot. It canuot fail to be inte- 
resting in itself, autl illustrative, as a 
companion to the pi oc**edipg one, of the 
chances which this celebrated capital of 
Judea has undergone. 

The pi m of the rains of Gera/a, in 
the country of the Dtcapnlis, beyond the 
Jordan, is laid down also fiom actual 
observation, coriected by two subsequent 
visits tr> the spot, as well as the plans of 
particular, edifices amid the interesting 
remains of this city. And the Greek in- 
scriptions found on the friezes, columns, 
and altars there, have been copied with 
the "Utmost care, and givcu as uearly as 
possible in their original form. 

'’i'he views of the most celebrated cities 
and towns in the Holy Land, with delinea- 
tions of some of the most striking mo- 
numents of antiquity about Jerusalem, 
arc carefully selected fiom a great num- 
ber, all equally remai liable for their 
bappv choice of subject and accurate re- 
presentation ; but among which, thoe 
t. . at aie selected have claim to a higher 
iutcie't, iiom the teebrity as well as 
beauty of the scents they pom nay. 

The uoik is thus offered to the public, 
as perfect as the humble talents, the in- 
ftrrupted time, and the limited means of 
the aether, would admit of its being 
made. lie has endeavoured, however, 
amidst all *liese obstacles, to render it 
worthy of the patronage of men of learn- 
ing as well as general readers. He con- 
fidently presumes that to all those who 
feel an interest iu the elucidation of scrip- 
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tural history and geography, that por- 
tion of these volumes which treats of the 
countries east of the Jordan will be found 
to possess more merit than the mere 
charm of novelty; while the picture of a 
new country and a new people, which 
these hitherto unexplored regions unfold, 
cannot be destitute of interest even to 
those who read only for amusement. It 
is in the humble hope that all classes of 
readers will find something to repay their 
search, that the Travels is Palestine 
are thus offered to the community at large, 
and in i he earnest desire of their appro- 
bation that tiny are seut forth to receive 
their award. 

Heads of Chapters^ with the Division Of 
Subjects. — Vol. 1., Chap. 1. Voyage by 
sea, fimn Alexandria in Egypt to Tyre 
in Phcenicia. 2. Description of Tyre, 
aud discussion of the question as to its 
insular or continental situation. 3. Jour- 
ney from Tyre, by the Promontorium 
Album and Sca ! a Tyrioinm, to Acre. 
4. Description of the town and port of 
Acre, with a history of the last moments 
of its tyiaut, Jezzar Pasha. 5. Journey 
fioin Acre, through the hills of Galilee, 
to Nazareth, the place of our Saviour’s 
residence. 0. Ascent to the summit of 
Mount Tabor, and desciiption of the com- 
manding prospect from thence. 7. Visit 
to Mount Caimel, and Journey from 
thence, by Athlete and Dora, to the ruins 
of the celebrated Cesarea, by the sea side, 
and Antipatris in the plain. 8. Stay at 
Jaffa, and enquiries into the disputed 
massacre of the Tut ks by Buonaparte at 
that place. 9. Journey to Ramlah, by the 
Fountain of Perseus and Andromeda. 10. 
Route across the Plain of Sharon,, and 
through the mountains of Judea, to Je- 
rusalem. 1 1. Visit to all the principal 
monuments of antiquity, both Jewish 
and Roman, near Jerusalem. 12. Inter- 
view with an Abyssinian family of dis- 
tinction on pilgrimage ; excursion to 
Bethlehem, and visit to the cave of our 
Saviour’s nativity. 13. Visit to the sealed 
fountains of Solomon, to which lie com- 
pares his beloved in the Canticles. 14.- 
Examination of the interior of Jerusalem, 
with an account of the present state of 
religion, ^society, manners, &c. in that 
city. 15. V isit to the Church of the Holv 
Sepulchre, including the scene of the 
Crucifixion and the real tomb of Chrisr. 
16. Retrospective view of Jerusalem, 
with a comparison between its ancient 
aud modern state ; enquiries Into the 
site of Mount Sion and Calvary, and a 
dissertation on the changes which this 
city has undergone. 

Vol. 2, Chap. 17. Journey from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, with a description of 
the ruins of that city. 18. Passage of 
the river Jordan near Gilgal, and obscr- 
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vations on the country in the vicinity of 
that stream. 19. Journey through the 
Mountains of Gilead, and hospitable re- 
ception among the Arab tribes there. 
20. Departure from the Arab camp, and 
first approach to the ruined city of Ge- 
raza. 21. Description of the ruins of 
Geraza, with details of all the splendid 
monuments of this Roman city of the 
Decapolis. 22. Journey from Soof to 
Oom Kais, with observations on the sur- 
prising beauty and fertility, and the grand 
and magnificent scenery of the land of 
Bashau. 23. Examination of the ruined 
city. of- Gamala, one of the Roman De- 
capolis, witii its curious Tombs and 
numerous Sarcophagi. 24. Passage of 
the river Hieromax, and return across 
the Jordan, by Mount Tabor, to Naza- 
reth. 25. Journey by the plains of Zabu- 
lon and Galilee to Tiberias. 26. Excur- 
sion along the shores of the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth, by Miedol, to the ruins of Ca- 
pernaum. 27. Description of the town 
of Tibet ias, and its celebrated baths, with 
enquiries into the site ofTarichsea. 28. 
Journey, by the plain of Esdraelou and 
Jeneeu, to the castle of Sanhoor; with 
a visit to the ruins of Sebasta, the an- 
cient Samaria. 29. Visit to Sehechem or 
Neapolis, aud ttie well at which Jesus 
is said to hare talked with the Woman of 
Samaria; with a description of Mount 
Ebal and Mount Gerizziui, the points of 
dispute between the Jews and Samaritans. 
30. Return from Neapolis, by a varied 
route to Sanhoor, and from thence to 
Nazareth. 

The work will be comprised in two 
quarto volumes, of about 400 pages each. 

The embellishments will consist of 30 
vignette engravings, introduced at the 
heads of chapters, chiefly from original 
drawiugs, illustrative, of subjects treated 
of in the text. Besides these will be 
given 30 large engraviugs, either to form 
an atlas, or to be bound up with the 
volumes. These will consist of original 
maps of the country described, and plans 
of ruined cities aud their edifices, diawn 
expressly for the work, as well as some 
beautiful and accurate views in Palestine, 
and delineations of the monuments of 
that country, from the pencil of a cele- 
brated artist, aud a portrait of the author, 
in the costume of Turkish Arabia, from 
an original miniature. 

The time of publication cannot be de- 
termined with precision. It cau only be 
said that the manuscript and drawings 
are ready for the press, aud that as soon 
as a competent number of subscribers 
shall be secured to defray the expense of 
the undertaking, the whole will be trans- 
mitted to England in duplicate, and pub- 
lished with all practicable expedition. 

A&iatif 45. 


MISCELLANIES. 

y olcatto in Java.— M. Reinwardt, di- 
rector of the affairs relative to agricul- 
tural, arts and sciences, was last month 
iu the government of Preang during a vio- 
lent eruption of tile volcano of Gonnocng, 
and has communicated many important 
particulars respecting it. The firs! effects 
were perceived on the 21st of October, 
between ten and eleven P. M., when the 
mountain, amidst violent shocks, which 
were felt at Trogong, began to throw up 
from the summit red-hot stones in im- 
mense quantities, and a great mass of 
lava. Happily the wind blowing from 
the south-west carried all these inflamed 
bodies towards theuninh ibited mountains, 
and the inhabited districts were spared. 
Tl>e eruption lasted till Satuiday at noon. 
Besides the principal crater at the summit 
of the mountain, its sides, at different 
heights, also emitted fire aBd smoke for 
several days after the eruption. 

On tlie 28th of Octdber M. Rienwardt 
attempted to ascend the mountain, which 
was very troublesome aud dangerous, on 
account of its height and steepness, and 
tiie heaps of loose and sharp stones, as 
well as the heat of the ground and tlie 
rolling down of stones from the summit ; 
it became more difficult as they ascended 
higher. M. Reinwardt had left Trogong 
at daybreak, and nearly reached the sum- 
mit at two o’clock in the afternoon : the. 
barometer stood then at 25 35 English 
inches, and the thermometer at 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. He now hoped with 
another effort to reach the spot where 
tlie eruption took place, bat was obliged 
to desist and to leave this dangerous 
place by the coming loose of a large mass 
of the upper heap of stones. The Goe- 
noeng-Gocnloer is part of a chain of 
mountains, almost all situated in a di- 
rection north-east to south-west. The 
mountain of Agon, to the N. E.,is nearly 
of tlie same height as the volcano, which 
is near 3,100 Euglish feet above Trogong, 
and 5,200 English feet above the level of 
the sea ( Batavia , Non. 7.) 

Thibet Goats . — The royal fold at Per- 
pignan possesses, since the 8th of July, a 
flock of 150 Thibet goats, selected from 
that lately imported into France by 
Messrs. Amedee, Joubert, and Ternaux. 
The climate of Perpignan appears to 
agree with them. These animals are 
very lively, and eat with an appetite. Six 
of them only inspire any appiehension for 
their safety ; ail the r est are completely 
recovered from the effeet of their long 
voyage. 

Egyptian Antiquities — Accounts from 
Venice state, that two Isiac statues of 
granite, admirably executed, have ar- 
rived at Port St. George from Egypt. 
They are sent by M. Belzoni as ornaments 
for the city of Padna, his native place. 
Vox,. VIII. 2 O 
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IAKE OlIRMIA, OR CRIMEA, IN PERSIA, 

Tills small inland sea or lake (called 
likewise the lake of Shahee by some au- 
thors), is situated io the proviuceof Azer- 
bijan, in Persia, south-west of Tabieez, 
and at no meat distance fiorn the volcanic 
region of Mount Ararat. This lake is 
thns described by Kmneir, in his Geogra- 
phical Memoirs of the Persian Empire: 
“ The lake Uruniea, generally believed to 
he the Spauto of Strabo and Marcianos of 
Ptolemy, is 80 fursuugs, or, accoiding to 
my computation, 300 miles in circum- 
ference. The water is more salt than 
that of the sea, no fish cau live in if, and 
it emits a disagreeable sulphureous smell. 
The surface is not, however, as has been 
stated, incrusted with salt ; at least it 
was not so in the month of July, when I 
saw it ; oti the contrary, the water was 
as pellucid as tiiaf. of the clearest rivulet.” 

A small quantity of the water of this 
lake was sent by the unfortunate tra- 
veller Brown, a Short time before his 
death, to the late Mr. Tennant, which has 
recently been submitted to analysis by Dr. 
Marcet. The following are the results : 

Its specific gravity was 1185.07 ; 500 
grains yielded the following quantities of 
precipitates by the different reagents men- 
tioned. 

Grains. 

Nitrate of silver . . 237.5 of mur. of silver. 
Nitrate of barytes 66.0 of sulp. of baryt. 
Oxalateof ammonia 00.0 of oxal. of lime. 
Phosphateofsoda 1 C of triple phos- 

and carbonate of > 10.5J phat of mag. 
ammonia .... J (_ & ammonia. 

Muriale of platina indicated a trace of 
potash. 

Hence this quantity contained, 

Gbforine Grains 58.56 

Sulphuric acid 22.37 

Lime 0.00 

Sfafenesia 4.2, or magnesium 2.52 

Sfodihm: (by estimation) saturating 

the chlorine 34.00 

Soda (by estimation) saturating the 
sutph. acid 17.39 


135.34 

Or supposing these ingredients to exist 
in the state of binary compounds : 

Chloride of sodium 85.00 

Chloride of magnesium 10.08 

Sulphate of soda 40.26 

135.34 

Hence this water contains upwards of 
one-fourth of its weight of saline con- 
tents, a quantity greater than that of any 
other similar water known, except the 
water of the Dead Sea, analyzed by Dr. 
Marcet some years ago, which contains 
even a greater proportion. 

It may be proper to observe, that there 
is a little discrepancy in the results ob- 
tained, 500 gr. of the water being esti- 
mated, fiom other experiments, to yield, 
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when evaporated to dryness, only 111.5 
gr. of salts. This difference is probably 
partly to be referred to the different de- 
grees of desiccation employed, and partly 
to the smallness of the quantities operated 
upon, Dr. M. having originally possessed 
only between 200 aud 300 gr. of the 
water. — (Abstracted from a paper enti- 
tled “ On the Specific Gravity and Tem- 
perature of Sea Waters in different parts 
of the Oceau, and in particular Seas, with 
some Account of their Saline Contents,’* 
by Alex. Maicet, M.D. F.U.S. &c.) 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, being a 
Series of Familiar Letters written during 
a late Visit to Scotland. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Reports on the Diseases of London, 
and the State of the Weathef) from 1804 
to 1816, with practical remarks on the 
Causes and Treatment of the former. By 
T. Bateman, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness, ad- 
dressed to her Children by a Mother. 2 
vols. f. cap 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with 
Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 9s. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, translated 
from the' Latin of the Rev. Geo. Wishart, 
afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh ; to which 
are added sundry Original Letters, never 
before published. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to the Ri- 
vers Orinoco andApure in South America, 
which sailed from England in Nov. 1817, 
and joined the Patriotic Forces in Vene- 
zuela and Caraccas. By G. Hippesley, 
Esq. late Colonel of the First Venezuelan 
Hussars. 8vo. 15s. hoards. 

The Pa: phtetees, No. XXVIII.— Tbe 
volume just published contains the follow- 
ing articles : — 1. Substance of the speech of 
the rt. hon. the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
report of the Bank Committee.— 2. On 
the relation of Corn and Currency. — 3. Re- 
presentation to H. C, M. Ferdinand VII. 
King of Spain, in defence of the Cortes. 
By Alvaro Flores Estrada. Translated 
from the MS. of the author, by Charles 
TopliSjEsq. — 4. The right and practice of 
Impressmeut, as concerning Great Britain 
and America, considered.— 5. A commen- 
tary on the Treaties entered into between 
his BritannicMajesty and his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, signed at Loudon the 28fh 
of July, 1817 ; between his BritannicMa- 
jesty and his Catholic Majesty, signed at 
Madrid tbe 23d of September, 1817 ; and 
between his Britannic Majesty and H. M. 
the King of the Netherlands, signed at 
tbe Hague, 4th of May, 1818, for the pur- 
pose of preventing their subjects from en- 
gaging in any Hlicit traffic in slaves. By 
Robert Thorpe, 6, First -Re- 
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port from the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the expediency of 
the Bank resuming Cash Payments. — 7. 
Secouil Ditto. — 8. First Ditto communi- 
cated by the Lords, and ordered by the 
House of Commons to he printed, 12th 
May, 1819. — 9. Second Ditto. — 10. Re- 
presentation agreed upon, May 20, 1819, 
bv the Directors of the Bank of England, 
arid laid before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. < Irdered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 21st May, 1819.— 
11. On the Trade to China and the Indian 
Aichipelago, with observations on the 
Insecurity of the British Interests in that 
quarter. By Cliarles Assey, Esq. late 
Secretary to the Government of Java. 

The following works have been pub- 
lished by Kev. Dr. Morrison, and may be 
had of the Publishers, Messrs. Black, 
Parburjg and Allen, Lcadeuhall-street, 
London. — 1. A Grammar of the Cldnese 
Language ; price, £1, — 2. A Collection 


of Dialogues and Detached Sentences, 
in Chinese and English, with a free amt 
verbal rendering ; price lffj. — 3. A View 
of China for philological purposes, con- 
taining a sketch of Chinese Chronology, 
Geographv, Population, Government, 
Religion, and Customs, witii remarkable 
Occurrences. The names of Emperors, 
Places, Officers of the Government, and 
so on, are given in the Cldnese character. 
— These works have all been printed at 
the expense of the East India Company. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Reasons in favour of a New Translation 
of tlie Holy Scriptures. By Sir James 
Bland purges, Bart. 

The Family Mansion j a Taljj. By Mrs, 
Taylor, of Ongar. 

Tlie Encyclopedia of Antiquities. By 
the Rev. T. D. Fosbronke. 

The Army Medical Officer's Manual 
upon Active Service. By Dr. Millingen. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We postpone several interesting pieces 
of intelligence from other parts of Asia, 
in order to give a connected view of three 
Mission colleges, lately proposed, or 
founded, in India, extending that term to 
Iudia ultra Ganges, to embrace the third 
station. The first in the magnitude of 
the plan, though last iu order of time, is 
that to be founded near Calcutta. We 
insert these accounts as materials of in- 
formation, without professing to adopt 
all the glowing zeal and exulting predic- 
tions, which the language of the parties 
engaged expresses. Indeed the emuious 
members of different communions, em- 
barking in inconsistent plans, cannot _do 
this for one another. But as far as we 
can compare the signs of the kingdom of 
Heaven indicated iu tire Gospel with the 
signs of the present day, the quantity of 
seed and the ratio ofinctcase are reversed. 
Now, a harvest is sown year after year, 
and a grain reaped, and sometimes that 
grain, as in the ease of Sabat, is blighted. 
We are fearful lest, by the incessant aud iu- 
calculable drain of wealth expended in im- 
proving fifty favoured communities abroad, 
society should be dissolved at home. In 
reading a passage of the Bishop of Calcut- 
ta’s letter relating to one of the new mis- 
sion colleges, in which he expresses a 
hope that his estimate of the annual ex- 
penditure does not exceed what may he ex- 


pected from “ the public benevolence at 
home,” the recollectiou occurred to us of 
the suffering poor in England and inWales, 
in Scotland and in Ireland, the number* 
of whom are daily increased by the chan- 
nels opened, in a thousand directions, for 1 
diverting the superfluities of tlie opulent 
out of the country ; and knowing that 
£15,000, part of funds subsci ibed here, 
had been already voted to erect the scaf- 
folding of this college, we involuntarily 
exclaimed—" Good God I is this bene- 
volence?” The Apostle says, “ He that 
provides not for liis own family is worse 
than an infidel.” Now what is the 
nation but a large family ? 

MISSION COLLEGE, NEAR CALCUTTA. 

The plan and objects of this institution 
aie detailed in a letter from tlie Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta to tlie Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The design we should 
call able, were the object secular i hut 
miracles cannot be wrought by human 
mechanism. Me subjoin a full abstract 
of the letter. 

Calcutta, 16th Nov. 1818. 

Reverend Sir 1 have received your 
letter, conveying to me a copy o£ the pro- 
ceedings of tlie society, in the month of 
Marchlast, on the subject of India Mis- 
sions ; from which it appears, that tlie 
Society have placed at my disposal the 
2 0 2 
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$unj of j£5000, and iuvite my more par- 
ticular suggestions as to the most pru- 
dent and practicable methods of promot- 
ing Christianity in this country. The 
Society may be assured that I have beeu 
much gratified by this communication, 
and that I shall, with the divine blessing, 
heartily co-operate with them in an en- 
terprise so honourable to our established 
Church, and commenced under auspices 
which give it the character of a national 
effort to disseminate in these regions our 
Holy Faith in its purest form. 

In offering to the society my opinion as 
to what may be prudent, with reference 
to the safety of the measure, I can feel 
no embarrassment. The danger , generally 
speaking, of attempting to propagate 
Christianity in this country is not the 
difficulty with which we have to contend : 
ordinary discretion is all that is required : 
and every proceeding I should consider to 
he safe, which did not offer a direct and 
open affront to the prevailing supersti- 
tious. In any attempt to enlighten, to 
instruct, or to convince, experience has 
abuudaufly shewn that theie is not the 
smallest ground for alarm. 

The question, what may be practical-ley 
is much more comprehensive. Expe- 
rieuce does not hold out much encourage- 
ment to efforts which rely for their suc- 
cess entirely on the effect to be produced 
by preaching: they seem rarely to have 
excited any interest beyond that of a 
transient curiosity ; the minds of the 
people are not generally in a state to be 
impressed by the force of argument, and 
still less to be awakened to reflection by 
appeals to their feelings and their fears ; 
and yet preaching must form a prominent 
part, I apprehend, in any scheme for the 
conversion of these people. What is fur- 
ther required seems to be a preparation 
of the native mind to comprehend the 
importance and truth of the doctrines 
proposed to them, and this must be the 
effect of education. The Scriptures must 
also be translated, and other writings con- 
ducive to the end in view. 

To embrace and combine these objects, 
I would have the honour lo recommend 
to the society the establishment of a 
mission college, in the immediate vicinity 
of this capital, to be subservient to the 
several purposes : — 

1. Of instructing native and other 
Christian youth in the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the church, in order to their be- 
coming preachers, catechists, and school- 
masters. 

2. For teaching the elements of useful 
knowledge and the English language, to 
Mussulmans or Hindoos, having no ob- 
ject iu such attainments beyond secular 
ad i outage. 

X For translating the scripture-*, the 
iittug), and moral ami religious tracts. 


4. For the reception of English mis- 
sionaries, to be sent out by the society, 
on their first arrival iu India. 

The letter in explanation recapitulates 
these heads. 

1. One object proposed in this esta- 
blishment is the training of native and 
Christian youth to be preachers, school- 
masters, and catechists. Such, 1 have 
no doubt, might be found in sufficient 
number, wfceu it was understood that 
they would be fostered in a respectable 
establishment, with the assurance of an 
adequate provision upon leaving it ; and I 
am clearly of opinion, that though native 
teachers, by themselves, will never effect 
much, our religion will make little pro- 
gress in this country without their aid. 
The native Christian is a necessary link 
between the European and the Pagan : 
these two have little in commou : they 
want some point of contact : the European 
and the native mind seem to be cast in 
different moulds. If the Hindoo finds it 
very difficult to argue as we argue, and to 
view things as we view them, it is scarce- 
ly more easy for us to imagine ourselves 
in his condition, and to enter iuto the 
misconceptions and prejudices which ob- 
struct his reception of the truth. The 
task is much the same as that of a man, 
who, in the full maturity of understand- 
ing and knowledge, should endeavour to 
divest himself of these, and to think as a 
child. 

I have mentioned the education of na- 
tive and other Christian youth, in which 
I include a class of persons, who, though 
born in this country, are to be distin- 
guished from the natives usually so deno- 
minated, being the offspring of European 
parents ; aud i had more especially iu 
view the sons of missionaries, who might 
be glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to l ring up their softs to the same 
profession. When I Was in the south of 
India, specific proposals of this kind were 
made to me by missionaries of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge.* 

2. Another of the objects proposed is, 
to afford to native children in.st ruction in 
useful knowledge, and especially in the 
English language, without any immediate 
view to their becoming Christians. It 
seems now to be generally believed that 
little effect can be produced by preaching, 
while superstition and extreme ignorance 
are the prevailing characteristics of the 
people. We have not here, indeed, to 
encounter barbarism. The impediments to 
conversion are probably much greater than 
really rude and uncivilized life ever pre- 
sents. The progressof our religion is feeie 

* I nf trad of becoming more simple and Apr*, 
tnlic than ordinary pastors, the agents in the 
conversion scheme would thus convert their office 
into an inheritance ! A caste of missionaries is an 
idea that must be borrowtd from the Brahmins.— 
Edit. 
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opposed by discipline and system j and by 
these alone, with the divine blessing, can 
it ever make its way : the teuets of super- 
stition are inculcated in early life; the 
popular writings are generally tales fami- 
liarizing the mind with achievements of 
Hindoo divinities ; and the Brahmin pos- 
sesses an almost unbounded influence 
over the people committed to his care. 
While this state of things prevails, the 
truths of the Gospel are heard unheeded ; 
they are not perceived to be truths, nor 
is there much disposition to examiue 
them ; they appeal to no recoguised prin- 
ciple, and they excite no interest. The 
Hiudoo, if he reflect at aft, finds atone- 
ment in his sacrifices, and a mediator in 
his priest. 

Ft is conceived, therefore, that one 
great instrument of the success of Chris- 
tianity will be the diffusion of European 
knowledge. It seems almost impossible 
that they, who in their childhood have 
hem accustomed to us c their minds, can 
ever afterwards be capable of adopting the 
absurdities and reverencing the abomina- 
tions now proposed to them as truth, and 
the acceptable worship of God ; it is hoped 
that, by enlarging the sphere of their ideas 
generally, we shall teach them to inquire, 
at least, upon subjects on which we do 
not professedly instruct them ; and that 
they, who have been emancipated from 
superstition, may in time be brought to 
a knowledge of Cluist. 

1 have laid particular stress upon the 
teaching of English : if this were generally 
understood through the couulry, it would, 

1 doubt not, entirely alter the condition 
of the people ; it would give them access 
to our literature and habits of thinking; 
and the familiar use of it would tend very 
much to dissipate the prejudices and the 
indifference which now stand iu the way 
of conversion. Our language is so unlike 
every thing oriental, not merely in its 
structure, but in the ideas to which it is 
made subservient, in imagery, iu meta- 
phor, and in sentiment, that a competent 
acquaintance with it seems unavoidably 
to lead the mind of a natire into a new 
train of thought and a wider field of re- 
flection. We, iu learning the languages 
of the East, acquire only a knowledge of 
words ; but the Oriental, in learning our 
language, extends his knowledge of things. 

The introduction of our language, how- 
ever, into this country to auy great exteut, 
is, in the present state of things, to be 
wished for rather than to be expected. To 
the acquisition of it there has not been 
much inducement. For almost every pur- 
pose of intercourse with the natives, we 
have learnt their languages, instead of 
inviting them to learn ours ; the effect of 
which has been, that they have hitherto 
known little more of our religion, our 
science, and our institutions, thau may 
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have transpired in an intercourse Which 
had other objects in view. Still, however, 
parents are found wbo are anxious that 
their children should acquire our language, 
especially iu the neighbourhood of the 
presidencies, and this disposition is in- 
creasing: a knowledge of English is found 
to facilitate the intercourse of the natives 
with the commercial part of the commu- 
nity, especially since the opening of the 
trade ; and it is useful iu some of the 
public offices. Of this disposition we 
should avail ourselves as far as we cun. 
Neither is there a backwardness to attend 
schools for iustructiou in general know- 
ledge ; the only lestriction is, that we rig 
not introduce the Scriptures, or books di- 
rectly inculcating our religion ; and even 
that is by no ineaus rigidly enfoiced.* 

3. Iu the third place, I would make 
the mission college subservient to the pur- 
pose of translations. Much has, indeed, 
been done or attempted in this way, jyit 
by no means so much and so well as to 
make this depaitment of missionary la- 
bour superfluous or unimportant. We 
still want versions, which, instead of be- 
ing the work of one or two individuals, 
should be the joint production of several, 
taking their allotted portions of Scriptute, 
submitting their tasks to approved ex- 
aminers, and seuding the whole into the 
world under the sanctiou of authority. 
Rapidity of execution, and the carrying on 
of many veisions at the same time, should 
not be amoug the objects aimed at : it is 
not to be expected that standard works 
can be thus produced. To the same de- 
partment would be committed translations 
of our Liturgy, that thus copies of the 
prayer-book might accompany the Scrip- 
tures : hence also might emanate transla- 
tions of useful tracts, or original ones 
better adapted peihups than any width 
yet exist, to the use of the natives ; and 
it would be proper to include under this 
head something which might convey to 
converts an idea of the nature of Chris- 
tian society, and the constitution of the 
church. The college would be a point of 
union for the exertions of all who wish 
the native Christianity of India to be that 
of the established church. 

4. In the last place, I consider the col- 
lege as affording great advantages to mis- 
sionaries coming from England, upon their 
first arriral ; they would here live in the 
society of persons whose minds were di- 
rected to the same pursuits ; they would 
have iu the moonshees attached to the 
institution every facility for acquiring the 
languages ; they would have the use of 
books, and they would acquire a know- 
ledge of tfie manners and opinions of the 
natives, before they proceeded to their 


* Do not the managers of such schooflr observe 
their own solemn engagement* * flu islianity w oa 
not original! / propagated by stratagem. — Ldu, 
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destined scene of duty. Every missionary 
must, in fact, have been a year or more 
in the country before he can be at all effi- 
cient ; aud no where could he pass this in- 
terval go profitably as in such an esta- 
blishment. 

It is obvious that this plan will require 
considerable funds. The £5000 already 
voted will probably be sufficient to defray 
the expense of all requisite buildings, in- 
cluding the purchase of land. The annual 
expense of the establishment is a subject 
of separate consideration. In the begin- 
ning we should require at least two per- 
sons, and afterwards three, to be per- 
manently attached to the seminary, as 
professors or teachers ; and these should 
be clergymen of the church of England. 
The salary of the seuior could not be well 
less than 400 sicca rupees per month, or 
.£600 per aunum ; and that of his col- 
league or colleagues 300 sicca rupees per 
mouth, or .£450 per annum ; and I 
should hope, that meu well qualified for 
the work, and really actuated by zeal in 
such a cause (without which all other 
qualifications would be useless) might be 
induced to accept the appointments. In 
addition to tbesalaiy, a residence capable 
of accommodating a family would be as- 
signed to each. Two inoonshecs or native 
teaches would cost together about £100 
per annum. Ten students, as above des- 
cribed, might be fed and clothed for about 
£500 per annum, and a small establish- 
ment of servants would require about 
£100 per annum. These different heads 
of expenditure make up an annual sum of 
£2100, supposing three professors ; or 
£1650 with two. Besides this, a print- 
ing establishment would in a few years 
require to be supported ; and native 
Schools would also be attended with some 
expeose ; about £36 per annum 'for every 
school of one hundred children, besides 
about £20 for building a room or shed : 
hut for this I have little doubt that the 
liberality of the Indian public would in 
great measure provide, as lias lately been 
done with respect to the schools of the 
Calcutta Diocesan Committee. I do not 
know of any contingent expenses, except 
repairs, which in the case of new and 
substantial buildings could not amount 
to any thing considerable for the first 
twenty years. 

But we are to recollect, that our in- 
stitution has for its leading object the edu- 
cation of persons who are afterwards to 
he maintained as missionaries, catechists, 
and schoolmasters, and to act under and 
in concert with missionaries to be sent 
out from England. I suppose every mis- 
sion*] y station to be the residence of an 
English missiouaiy (a clergyman), and 
one or two missionaries educated m the 
college, aud who might peihaps be or- 
dained } or a missionary and a catechist. 


and a Schoolmaster, all from the college. 
This would be the state of things, when 
the system was in full action, aud any 
considerable progress had been made. The 
English missionary would be indispensable 
to direct* the .course of proceedings, and 
to give respectability and energy to the 
mission ; while the native missionaries 
would be necessary, not only for the tasks 
assigned them, but to give the English 
missionary easier access to the natives, 
and to assist him in encountering opi- 
nions and habits with which an European 
must be less conversant. Upon any rea* 
sonable supposition, a college of ten stu^ 
dents would very soon supply all that 
could be inquired for three missionary 
stations constituted as already described. 
With respect to the English missionary, 
who should be a clergyman, he would re- 
quire a s.ilary of £250 per annum, and 
liis assistants from the college from £150 
to £80 each, according to the class of 
pci sons to which they belonged, or among 
them £350 per annum ; and small dwell- 
ings, or bungalow's, should be piovided, 
of which the cost is little. Independent- 
ly of this charge, and of a small chapel 
at each station, to be built in due time, 
which might cost perhaps £500, we 
should nave three missionary stations well 
provided, at the expense of £600 each, 
or £1800 for the three. 

This detail of annual expenditure, I 
should hope, does not exceed what may be 
expected from the public benevolence at 
home, when appealed to by the highest 
authorities, aud assisted perhaps in India. 

No funds can ensure a reasonable pros- 
pect of success in such an undertaking, 
unless the peisous selected to execute it 
have the requisite qualifications. The 
clergymen sent out to conduct the labours 
of the college must possess considerable 
endowments : they should be, if not dis- 
tinguished for geueral scholarship, at least 
respectable divines, acquainted with the 
Scriptures in the originals ; of frugal and 
laborious habits, and possessing a talent 
for languages ; and without a certain ar- 
dour of character, a deep feeling of the 
importance of the duties committed to 
them, and a disposition to value success 
in such ail enterprise more than that in 
any other human pursuit, they would not 
answer the end proposed. The senior 
should not be more than thirty years of 
age, and bis colleagues might be somewhat 
younger. Willi respect both to the pro- 
fessois and the missionaries, temper aud 
manner are here of the utmost import- 
ance. The natives require in their teachers 
great patience aud mildness ; they do not 
feel strongly themselves, and they are 
easily disgusted by any thing like asperity 
or irritation.' I hardly need add that they 
should be men of sedate habits and of 
serious piety ; the natives look for these 
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qualities in all who seem to them to set 
op for teachers, though they do net find 
it, or perhaps expect’ it, in their here, 
ditary priesthood. Vacancies io the pro- 
fessorships should, I conceive, be. filled up 
from among the missionaries ; not with 
reference merely to seniority, but to merit 
and qualifications. 

I have supposed the college to he in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta: several 
considerations make this expedient. The 
lime appears to have arrived when it is 
desirable that some missionary eudeavours 
at least should have a visible connection 
with the church establishment. The na- 
tives have a preference, ail other things 
being equal, tor that which is counte- 
nanced by authority ; aud this seems to 
point out the propriety of placing ibis es- 
tablishment within the bishop's reach (I 
speak for myself and my successors), that 
they may in some measure superintend its 
proceedings, and make it apparent that 
the propagation of onr religion is not a 
matter of so little, interest with us as to 
be left entirely to persons whom none of 
the constituted authorities avow. Sup- 
posing (lie college to be in or near Cal- 
cutta, the bishop might act as visitor; 
but lie could not otherwise, in any degree 
which could be of use. 

Another circumstance seems to iudicate 
the propriety of the proposed situation. 1 
refer to the literary labours connected with 
the college. '1 ranslations will require a 
concentration of all Iht^ learning which 
can be brought to bear upon the subject ; 
and here, if any where in India, is this 
aid to be looked for. Translators will 
here have access to books, which the col- 
lege library might not for some time sup- 
ply. I will add what is but au indirect 
advantage, yet ought not to be overlooked. 
Such an institution iu or near Calcutta 
will attract the observation of our coun- 
trymen, serving continually to remiod 
them of the great object to which it is 
directed, and to interest them in pro- 
moting it. 

I have thus. Sir, complied with the re- 
quest of the society, in offering them my 
sentiments upon the subject of their in- 
quiry. It may appear perhaps that the ‘ 
plan which I have recommended is some- 
what extensive : no scheme which is nar- 
row in its first conception, or not capable 
of an almost unlimited expansion, is suit- 
ed to the temper of the times, or to the 
circumstances of this country. Our power 
is now established throughout this vast 
peninsula, in a degree which but a few 
years since the most sanguine did not 
contemplate : civilization and religion 
may be expected, iu the ordinary course 
of Providence, to follow the successes of 
a Christian state ; aud in every view, re- 
ligious or political, ought we to desire 
that the faith adopted, and the opinions 
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imbibed, may attach the people to ote 
national institutions, and more firmly a. 
nient the conpectiou of India with ftp 
British crown.* 

i request you. Sir, to assure the society 
of my cordial desire to forward their be- 
uevolent designs to the utmost of my 
power, and that I pray the Almighty to 
direct them in all their deliberations. 

I am. Reverend Sir, &c. 

T. F. Calcutta# 

The proposal contained in tin's letter 
has received the unanimous approbation 
of the board. It was ordered that mea- 
sures should be takeu for mying effect, to, 
tlie plans of his lordship, * , 

On the 8th of June, tile Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge unanimously 
voted £5000 in aid of the design detailed 
in the preceding letter ; aud on the 12th 
of July, a similar grant was made by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

1 .-If, 

NEW SYRIAN COLLEGE IN TRAVAJtCOgjti# 

To reform and protect the Syrian chuorit 
of native Christians on the coast of Tra- 
vancorc, is an undertaking quite different 
in character from the attempts made to 
convert the masses of Hindoo people who 
are followers of Brahma. Here the be- 
nefit is not visionary ; the reform of a 
few aberrations in doctrine or discipline 
only is proposed, upon principles mu- 
tually acknowledged ; the InteHectnal 
change, if effected, does not extend to 
unsettle all that the people have hitherto 
lielieved ; nor docs the experiment, if it 
fail, expose society to the pernicious ope- 
ration of eradicating one religions creed 
without implanting another. The mu- 
nificent aid afforded on two occasions by 
tlie Rannee of Travancore to the mission 
establishment which addresses its gra- 
tuitous offices to the Syrian Christian*, 
must be ascribed to an enlarged mind, 
if the act were spontaneous ; but If 
this display of liberality were owing to 
any influence exerted by the Resident, 
such princely beneficence is almost to be 
regretted, lest the donor, while smiling 
with Hindoo courtesy, feel the inquietude 
of dissembled ease. 


At Aflepie a school had been erected 
since Archdeacon tleorgeliad succeeded to 
tlie dignity of Metran (Metropolitan) of 
the Syrians, in October 1817, and the 
whole mission premises put in repair, 
when a destructive fire broke out, and 
burnt down the school and dwelling-hotwi . 
Her highness the Rannee of Travancore, 


• We regard this at the nwn illusory expecta- 
tion ui the whole letter.— BitO. 
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When she heard of the fire, ordered all the 
timber necessary for repairs. The new 
Syrian college has its site near Cotyui, 
about 18 miles from Allepie. At the dis- 
tance of a mile only stands one of the 
most celebrated Brahmiuical colleges; and 
on tlie adjacent coast of Malabar, perhaps 
the most populous part of India, are ex taut 
three separate ordersof Jews, and many Ar- 
menian and other Christians. The place 
i#snrrounded by churches and pagodas. 

The college is a large and handsome 
structure. It is situated in a pleasant 
open spot, on the hank of a fine river. It 
is desigm d for 40 students, preparing tor 
the pi iesthoo* : 30 had assembled. Some 
of the most promising learn English. 
Through the liberality of her highness the 
Rannee of Travancore, the college has 
been endowed by benefactions, presented 
at the instance of the Resident, ammmt- 
ing to 21,000 rupees. The foundation- 
stone of the college chapel was laid Dec. 
1, 1817- A library and a piinting-press 
will be furnished by i he society. 

AMGl.O-CUINESE COLLEGE AT MALACCA. 

V The restoration of Malacca to the 
finteit,. led the new governor, J. S. Tim- 
merman Thyssen, anil some of the lale 
English authorities, to take “ sweet coun- 
sel together;" and thus an auspicious 
raomeut was created for founding a col- 
lege at Malacca. As missionaries should 
have the spirit of martyrs, this intrepid 
reliance on a sort of religions council of 
defence is id character. The funds aie 
not great ; hat literary and political in- 
terests have been engrafted on the original 
Hipdoo-Chinese mission. An establish- 
jnetH^wiiifte.lwijbeen fostered by British 
jpJ^slUy,we should have preferred seeing 
rtfeuwed to some neighbouring seat of 
British power for protection. The reader 
will see by what is called a plan, that 
persons resident in Holland and Eugland, 
British and Dutcli India, Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Asia, may become constituents 
of the committee of management. ' The 
unity of direction must hence be eventual- 
ly destroyed, and the power of the trus- 
tees over the foundation and endowments 
perplexed. Suppose the Dutch govern- 
ment should hereafter, when the mis- 
sionaries have attained their last qualifi- 
cation, contioul or inteulict their inter- 
course with the natives of the eastern 
islands fsee beloir, “ Amboyna,” an 
ominous word), who rati withdraw the 
propeity of the institution? The foun- 
der of the new college appeals to e-. ery 
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country for eleemosynary aid ; and by 
name to the American nation, meaning 
the United States of North America. 
How the appeal is likely to be answered 
there, may be estimated from the follow- 
ing sample of powerful incitement, which 
occurs in a report of the Foreign Mission 
School in the United States. 

“ No man can be justified in withhold- 
“ ing his due proportion : no one is im- 
“ poverished, or will be impoverished, by 
“ complying with the requisition in its 
“ utmost extent : every one who obeys it 
“ with a true anil cheerful heart, will re- 
“ critic manifold more in this present 
“ world ; and in the world to come, life 
“ everlasting." 

This is pretty well from a sect who deny 
•hat thcie is any merit in good works! 
How will they escape from the charge of 
inconsistency ? By denying agaiD, that to 
comply witli their requisition is good or 
meritorious. 

Malacca. — The foundation-stone of the 
Anglo-Cl.inese college was laid on the 11th 
of November, by Major W. Farquhar, 
lately English resident and commandant 
of Malacca, in the presence of the Hon. 
J. S. Timmerman Thyssen, governor of 
the colony since its restoration to his 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, The 
Hon. J. Krskine. member of council at 
Penang ; and several English medical gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Hon. East-India 
Company’s establishments in Bengal, Pe- 
nang and Bombay; the commandant of 
the Dutch troops ; the members of the 
college of justice, and the chief Dutch in- 
habitants of Malacca, attended the cere- 
mony. The cullege stands on the premises 
of the Ultra-Ganges mission, in an open 
and airy situation close to the western 
gate of tire town, and commands a fine 
view of the roads and of the sea. 

It is supposed, that besides a large li- 
brary-room and hall, the building will 
contain comfortable accommodations for a 
tutor and six students, or for eight stu- 
dents, if the tutor have other apartments. 
It is hoped that it will be completed in 
April 1819. 

'1 lie chief objects of this institution are, 
the cultivation of Chinese and English 
literature ; and the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in the countries and islands which 
lie to the eastward of Pulo Penang. 

The institution owes its origin to the 
Rev. R. Morrison, D.D., who has devoted 
the sum of one thousand pounds sterling 
to the erection of the house, and lias far- 
ther promised one hundred pounds an- 
nually for the first five years, commencing 
from the opening of the college, for the 
encouragement of those who may enter 
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ou a course of study, and of those who 
may be employed in the tuition. For what 
is farther necessary to complete the es- 
tablishment, and to carry on its objects, 
the founder and his friends look to the 
liberality of the British, Dutch, and 
American nations ; to the patrons of Ul- 
tra-Ganges literature, and to the friends 
of Christianity, to whatever country they 
belong. 

The college is to he placed uuder the 
care of a president, a board of trustees, 
and a managing committee, who, with 
the concurrence of the founder, shall hare 
the entire management of its affairs. Two- 
thirds of the trustees to be, during the 
time they act, resident io British and 
Dutch India, and the others in Europe or 
America. The treasurer and secretary of 
the missionary society in London to be 
perpetual members of the hoardof trustees. 
The managing committee, consisting of 
not fewer than four members and a chair- 
man, shall be persons residing in the co- 
lony of Malacca, or in some of the ad- 
joining settlements. 

At the request of the founder, the Rev. 
W. Milne is for the time to act as tutor 
to the college, and chairman of the ma- 
naging committee. The president, trus- 
tees, managers, tutors, and such of the 
students as profess Chi istianity, may be 
severally members of the churches of 
England, Scotland, and Holland, onof any 
distenting church holding the essential 
doctrines of the reformation. 

The following is the Plan of the College. 

Name. — The Anglo-Chinese College. 

Object . — The cultivation of Chinese and 
English literature, and the diffusion of 
Christianity. 

Advantages proposed to be afforded to 
students — The assistance of foreign tutors, 
skilled in the Chinese language, and able 
to teach the most useful and practical 
parts of Enropeau literature ; and also the 
aid of learned natives. Christian theo- 
logy, and other brandies connected ivilh 
it, will form a part of the course of in- 
struction, and will be taught chiefly in 
the Chinese language. — The use of a large 
library of Chinese, Malay, and European 

books Accommodations in the college 

will be afforded to a limited number of 
students, at rates afterwards to be men- 
tioned. Others may find themselves 
lodgings in the town. — A fund will he 
raised tor the assistance of poor native 
and foreign students. — As there are at- 
tached to the college a Chinese, Malay, 
and English press, literary students may, 
if they choose, avail themselves of these 
advantages. — Strict regard will be paid 
to tlteir mot ala. 

Students to be admitted. — Persons 
from any nation in Europe, or from 
the continent of America ; persons of 
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any Christian communion, bringing with 
them proper testimonials of their moral 
habits, and of the objects they have 
in view; persons from European univer- 
sities, having travelling fellowships; per- 
sons belonging to commercial companies; 
and persons attached to the establishments 
of the official representatives of foreign 
nations, who wish to become acquainted 
with the Chinese language, will he ad- 
mitted- — Also native youths, belonging to 
China and its tributary kingdoms, or to 
any of the islands and countries around, 
who either support themselves, or are sup- 
ported by Christian societies, or by private 
gentlemen, who wish to serve them, by 
giving them the means of obtaining a 
knowledge of the elements of English li- 
terature, will also he admitted. — But, set 
the diffusion of Christianity forms the 
chief object of the institution, and as 
the mode of tuition will bear much 
on that, those who have it in view 
to propagate the gospel in these parts 
will more especially be admitted, whether 
they be. natives or foreigners. 

Internal Regulations. — It will be ex- 
pected of all, whether natives or foreign- 
ers, (though none will be compelled) to 
attend Christian worship, and to be pre- 
sent at all public lectures delivered, on 
subjects connected with the general views 
of the institution. 

Resources of the College. — These will 
be fees, paid by foreign or native Stu- 
dents who maintain themselves, or by 
their patrons and friends ; donations, 
annual subscriptions, and bequests in 
money or lauds. 

Donations to the College.— S. Ball, Esq. 
for (lie college library £100 ; J. Molony, 
Esq- (donation) £50 ; Ditto (annual sub- 
scription for four years) £12. 10s.; a 
friend to the cultivation of the Chinese 
language £100 ; T. C. Smith, Esq. £10 ; 
Col. Welsh £5; J. Reeves, Esq. £26; 
J. F. N. Daniell, Esq. £10; C. Majorj- 
bauks. Esq. £25 ; Clias. Maguiac, Esq. 
£50 ; T. Dent, Esq. £30 ; Hon. J. J. 
Krskiue, £21 ; Maj. W. Farqnhar, Sp. 
dols. 200; A friend to the institution, 
Sp. dols. 100; B. C. Henderson, Esq. 
Sp. dol. 50. 

AMBOYNA. 

Extract from a Report of the Baptist 
Mission Society. 

On the restoration of Amboyna to the 
Dutch. Mr. Jabez Carey was allowed to 
retain the offices which hehad held under 
that of the English, as superintendent of 
schools, and member of the college of 
justice. His situation has since, however, 
become somewhat precarious ; and it is 
not improbable lint that he may have 
judged it expedient to return to Bengal. 

i le bad a.'ciiired a good kuofriedge of 

Voi.. viii 2 r 
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"Sfalay, and had gained the esteem of the “ Vou will, perhaps, wonder at my fear 
natives ; nor had he any doubt bat that, and anxiety about money ; but this is to 
with the blessing of Gnd, mucli good pay off a debt which I owe, and unless 
Would be done, if he should obtain the that is paid, I shall never feel satified in 
permission of the Dutch government fa do my own conscience. I well know money 
the duties of a missionary. collected on account of missions is from 

Having saved 1000 dollars from the the pockets of the, -poor, and any of it 
stipends of his appointments, he remitted expended or thrown away needlessly is 
the amount to his father, at Seram pore, wrong and uujust; and, therefore, so long 
as a return to the Mission Fund for the as I have health and streugth, I hope l 
charges incurred on his account. Haring shall never fail to work with my own 
expressed some apprehensions respecting hands to support myself.”' 
its safe arrival, he writes — 
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The official account of the operations 
of Sir William Grant Keir in t induces us 
to an affair of collateral policy, the second 
combination in the well conducted expedi- 
tion to the Malvran district. A treaty has 
been concluded with the Sawant Warree 
sth^e. The achievement of another corps 
transports our eager attention across the 
Taptee. After the pet tab of Asseerghur, 
in Scindia’s territory, had been taken by 
gtorm, and the lower fort occupied, Jes- 
wuntllao Lar surrendered the upper fort, 
with himself and garrison, on the 8th of 
April. Appa Sahib had previously been 
allowed to escape. According to circura - 
st at Hi al evidence, the Pindarry chief. 
Cine too, has been killed by a tiger. 

INDI A— -BRUTISH TERRITORY. 

• ,Polifieal~Official. 

- efWSKUAJ. ORDERS, BY THfe COMMANDER- 
Ih-CUIEE. 

S Head Quarters, Calcutta, March 2, 
1819.— At a native general court martial, 
assembled at Cnvnpore, on Thursday, the 
26th day of Nov. 1818, aud subsequent 
days, Sobul Sing, alias Shitab Sing, Sepoy 
in the Forrackubatl Proviucial Battalion, 
was arraigned upon the under-mentioned 
charges 1st. “ For desertion on or 
about the night of the 2oth Nov. 1818, 
when on duty as sentry over the treasure 

at the as'ay office at Futtehghur.” 2d. 

“ For having taken away 26 ingots of 
silter, valued at 1079 rupees, the propeity 
of the state, placed under his charge, on or 
about the night of the 25th Nor. 1818." 
Upon which charges the court came to 
the 'following decision “ The court 
{taring maturely weighed and considered 
the evidence which lias been adduced in 
support of the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner lias urged in his defence. 


are of opinion that he is guilty of the 
crimes laid to his charge, which being in 
breach of the articles of war, they do 
sentence him the said Sobul Sine, alias 
Shitab Sing, to be shot to death.” 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) ' 9 . Hastings. 

Remarks by his Excellency, the most 
nnble the Commander-in-Chief.— Justly 
as the punishment of death lias been pro- 
nounced on. the heavy crime of Shitab 
Sing, the commander-in-chief will not in 
this case order it to be earril-d. into exe- 
cutant* The court, with great propriety, 
have left to the commander-in chief the 
province of weighing, whether any ex- 
tenuatory circumstances appear in the 
course of the evidence ; and such do pre- 
sent themselves as induce his excellency 
to mitigate the sentence; There was 
gross injustice in subjecting the enpidity 
of the sepoy to the temptation which a 
number of ingots of silver, not secured in 
any manner, but lying open to His hand 
during the night, necessarily offered. The 
commander-in-chief is pleased to com- 
mute the punishment of death into five 
years’ labour on the roads. 

James Nicol, Adj.-gen. of the army. 

Political — Unofficial . 

A (i g pore Donation —The Nagpore go- 
vernment (with consent of our own) has 
resolved to bestow a donation, equal to 
six months' batta, on the troops who took 
Chandah, in consideration of the groat 
service thereby rendered to the state by 
Col. Adam's detachment. This is a most 
gratifying mark of favour, owing chiefly 
to the handsome manner in which it has 
been bestowed ; and it was certainlv most 
deserved fy earned by those who are to 
receive it. J\Jaj. Logie, 1st bat. 19th, who 
was left in command of Chandah imme- 
diately after the storm, is to sret the 
usual per rentage on about four lacks of 
rupees, which he found next day aftec 
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the capture, and gave up to Col. Adam, 
on account of the Nagpore government. 
This remuneration is well merited ; for 
not a rupee of the money found was kept 
out of the rajah’s treasury. 

OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 

Official —Published in India . 

Bombay Castle , 28M Feb. 1819. — The 
right lion. the Governor iu council lias 
much satisfaction in publishing to the 
army the following dispatch from Major- 
gen. Sir Win. Grant Keir, K.M.T., re- 
porting the captui e by assault of the strong 
fortress of Rairee, belonging to the state 
of Sawunt Warree, against which the 
British government has been imperiously 
called upon, after all negotiation had 
failed, to equip a force and obtain repa- 
rations for injuries committed on the in- 
habitants of th© British territories, iu vio- 
lation of the treaty existing between the 
two states. 

The Governor in Council cannot con- 
template, without feelings of the greatest 
admiration, the activity, judgment, and 
zeal, displayed by the major general and 
the troops under his command, in the 
prompt execution of the service in which 
they were engaged. 

The British force, consisting of the 
troops specified in the margiu*, passed 
the frontier of the Sawunt Warree ter- 
ritories on the 1st of Feb. and proceeded 
to invest the fort of Newtee, the garrison 
of which surrendered to the major-gene- 
ral on the 4th. This success was imme- 
diately followed up, and the capture of 
Rairee effected in the gallant manner de- 
tailed in the major-general’s dispatch. 

The speedy reduction of this fort must 
be mainly attributed to the able anil judi- 
cious arrangements made by the rnajor- 
general, the rapidity with which the out- 
works were attacked, and the valour and 
energy so conspicuously displayed by of- 
ficers and men iu the performance of 
their duty. 

The Governor in Council entirely con- 
curs in the sentiments of approbation and 
applause bestowed on LieuL-col. Clifford, 
C. who commanded the attack, and on 
the whole of the officers and men com- 
posing the detachment under his imme- 
diate command, and sincerely hopes, that 
the public service will not long be depriv- 
ed of tlie services of the two gallant of- 
ficers of his Majesty’s 89th legt. who 
were woauded on the occasion. 

The Governor in Council also notices 
with much satisfaction, the commendation 
bestowed by the major-general on the ac- 


* Wing of H. M. 89th regt., th'ee troops of 
Madras N. C,, part of the Qd oat. 9d regt. K. I.# 
«d, fith ditto, 5d 9th ditto, with a proportion ol 
artillery and pioneers. 


tive atid cordial co-operation of lieut. 
Tanner, and the officers and men of the 
hon. company’s cruiser Thetis, whose con- 
duct on the occasion fully entitle them to 
the approbation of government. 

The military operations inSawuutWar- 
ree have terminated in the conclusion 
of a treaty with the government of that 
state on the 17th instant. 


To the Adjutant-General of the Army , 

Bombay . Dated Camp , Rairee \ I4f/L 

Feb. 

Sir — 1 had the honour, yesterday even- 
ing, to forward a brief report of the suc- 
cess of the attack on the euemy’s lines 
before Rairee, and have now the pleasure 
to acquaint you, that the fort was this 
morning taken possession of by a detach- 
meut from my camp. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in the disembarkation of the 
ordnance and stores retarded our Ope- 
rations in a considerable degree, but 9 n 
the night of the 12th inst. we succeeded 
in erecting our batteries, and opened oa 
the fort at day-break the next morning 
with four battering guns and as many 
eight-inch mortars, which were served 
with such vigour and precision as to dis- 
mantle the whole of the guns in the outer 
works in the course of an hour, when our 
fire was directed against the general de- 
fence of the place. About three o’clock 
a breach was effected iu a curtain of 
the advanced outworks, and ft party of 
350 grenadiers formed for the assault* 
under the command of Lieut.- Col. Clit- 
ford, H. M. 89th reg. The troops moved 
to the attack about four o’clock and 
passed the breach without difficulty, dihr- 
iugtbe enemy in considei able numbers to- 
wards the second lines, which were im- 
mediately carried, and a lodgment ef- 
fected within half innsquet-'hot ol the 
upper fort, to which the enemy vfrere 
pursued, and many bayoneted at the lower 
gate, which was, for a short time, in our 
possession. The spirit and rapidity of 
the attack added to the advantage©*!* 
position which was gained by the advance 
of our troops, struck the enemy with 
such terror that nearly the whole of the 
gairison evacuated the fort during the 
night. This morning, Sambajee Sawunt 
proposed to sutreuder, and was permitted 
to march out with about 50 adherent*, 
the small remnant of a garrison which is 
said to have consisted ©f near 1200 men 
at the commencement of the siege. 1 
beg leave to inclose a more detailed re- 
port of the attack transmitted by Lieut 
col. Clifford, whose conduct ou the oc- 
casion iir deserving of the highest applause. 

1 have likewise the pleasure to forward a 
copy of the field-orders conveying iny 
sentiments ou the behaviour of the Hoops, 
together with a list of Killed and ;\ouud- 

2 P 2 
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ed. I shall march toward Warree, m 
order to accelerate the treaty with that 
government, which will, I trust, be speed- 
ily bronght to a favourable conclusion. — 
(signed) W. G. Keir, Maj.-yen. 

To Moj.-Gen. Sir JV. G. Keir, S,-c.— 
Sir — I have the honour to report to 3 ou the 
result of the attack on the enemy's works 
this day, by detachments of the 1st and 
2d brigades. After we had passed the breach 
on the left, 1 was proceeding to occupy 
the whole of the outworks on the south 
side, according to your verbal instructions; 
but seeing a disposition reign through- 
out the gallant band to assault the fort, 
and deeming the attempt feasible, after 
repulsing a large body of the enemy with 
great loss on their part, we forced au en- 
trance through one of the eastern towers, 
and succeeded, under a very heavy fire, 
to force our way into that of an adjoin- 
ing inner work, when our progress was 
unfortunately arrested from the perfect 
impossibility of either forcing an entraure 
or scaling the works. After leaving a 
sufficient body of men to occupy the 
towers hi our possession, I proceeded to 
possess the whole of the outworks origi- 
nally, intended, which we effectually did 
under a heavy fire from their cannon and 
musquetry. Although we failed in getting 
complete possession of the fort, yet our 
present occupation of these towers and 
their lines must, I trust, lead to its speedy 
surrender. On this occasion I have to 
regret the loss of the brave officers aud 
men killed and wouuded, although iufi- 
nately less than could have been expected 
on 6uch a service. Amongst the latter 
arc-Lieuts. Naylor aud Dowdall, of H. M. 
89th regt. two flue gallant young men, that 
promised fair to be an ornament to their 
profession. Although both are severely 
wouuded, yet I trust and hope the army 
will Dot he deprived of their further ser- 
Where every man did his duty, i{ 
is Dot an easy matter to bring rnlo notice 
the conduct of individuals, yet I cannot 
avoid particularizing the prominent and 
gallant conduct of Capt. Stamms, A. A. 
Gen. who volunteered his service ou this 
occasion, and for whose advice and as- 
sistance I feel particularly indebted. The 
determined and gallant conduct of your 
aid-de-camp, Lieut. Marriott, as well as 
that of his brother in the royal navy, also 
volunteers, was conspicuous to the whole 
detachment. Lieut. Marriott and Capt. 
Stamms were the first officers that entered 
the tower through a port-hole, before the 
scaling ladders had arrived. Capt. Wil- 
son, A. C. Gen. aud Lieut. Dashwood of 
the engineers, were also conspicuous for 
their exemplary zeal and gallantry. I 
formed the command into two divisions ; 
Capt. Saunderson, H. M. 89th regt. com- 
manded one, and Capt. Garraway, 2d hat. 
9th N. 1. the other. I hare every reason 
to be highly satisfied with their conduct 


and example. To my brigade-major and 
quarter-master of brigade, Lieufs. A. B. 
Taylor and Pearse, H. M. 89th regt. I 
feel much indebted for their support and 
zeal, i have had the honour to serve in 
the four quarters of the world, and on no 
occasion was the conduct of troops, both 
Europeans aud natives, more conspicuous 
for gallantly and devotion to the service 
than on the present. I beg to euelose you 
a list of the killed and wounded. — (signed) 
— Miller Clifford, Lient.-Col. H. M. 
89th Regt. Commanding 1st Brig. 


Return of Killed ami Wounded. 

Artillery anil gun la-cars, 1 rank and 
file aud 1 gun Usear, killed; 1 syrang and 

1 rank and file, wounded. Detachment 
of H.M.’s 89th reg., 2 rank and file, killed ; 

2 lieuts,, 1 liavildar, aud 3 rank and file, 
wouuded. 2d Bat. 2d N.I., 1 liavildar, 
killed ; 9 raukand file, wouuded. 2d Bat. 
6th N.I., 2 rank and file, wounded. 2d 
Bat. 9th N.I., 2 rank and file, killed; 1 
liavildar, 1 syrang, 4 rank and file wound- - 
ed. Pioneers (Madias) 1 rank and file, 
kilted; 1 rank and file, wounded. Total 

8 killed, and 25 wounded. 

Wounded officers. — Lieut. Aylmer Dow- 
dal (severely) H.M. 89th reg., Lieut, and 
Act. Adj. Nayler, (ditto) ditto. 

FIELD ORDER py MAJOR-GEM. SIR WM. 

GRANT KEIR, K.M. T. 

Camp Ruiree, Sunday, 14 /A Feb. 1819. 

— The Maj.-gen. congratulates the troops 
on the successful termination of the ope- 
rations against the fort of Rairee, and 
begs that the officers and men employed 
will believe him highly sensible of their 
exemplary good conduct and exertions 
during the siege. The Major-gen. is im- 
pressed with a high sense of the great ad- 
vantage he lias derived from the advice 
and assistance afforded him by Capt. 
Dickenson, of the engineers, to whose 
skill and indefatigable exertions he con- 
siders himself in a great degree indebted 
for the speedy reduction of the place. 
Lieut. Groundwater and the detachment 
of artilleiy have performed their duties 
entirely to the satisfaction of the Major- 
gen. The accuracy of the firing in the 
batteries reflects the highest credit on the 
officers who directed, and the exertions 
and steadiness of the whole detachment 
merit the highest praise. Capt. Talbot 
and the Madras pioneers have particularly 
distinguished themselves, by the alacrity 
and perseverance with which they have 
discharged their laborious duties through- 
out the whole of the service; and the 
Major-gen. requests Capt. Talbot to ac- 
cept of this public acknowledgment of the 
advantages he has derived from his exer- 
tions. The Major-gen. is sorry he had 
not an opportunity of employing the 
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Madras cavalry, as he feels confident that 
their conduct would have been highly 
meritorious* He has, however, appre- 
ciated the zeal of Cornet Bridges on all 
occasions, and particularly noticed the 
dashing style m which he led his detach- 
ment across the river to the support of 
the advanced guard on the 9th iusf. The 
whole of the staff have merited the Major- 
gen.’s warmest appiobation, and he begs 
them to accept his sincere thanks for their 
good conduct- The whole of the troops 
have uniformly conducted themselves with 
credit ; but it has fallcu more particularly 
to the lot of the detachment which storm- 
ed the pettah and outworks of the fort, 
to display that gallantry which the JVlajor- 
gen. feels persuaded is common to all, 
aud he begs to offer his highest tribute of 
applause and thanks to Lieut.-eol. Clif- 
ford, C. B., for the spirit, judgment, and 
decision manifested by him on that occa- 
sion. The Major-gen. deems it an act of 
justice to the gallant troops engaged yes- 
terday, to publish the following extract 
from the report received from Lieut.-coI. 
Clifford . — [yide the p>eceding report .] 
— The Major-gen. cannot conclude this 
well earned testimonial of zeal, gallantry, 
ami good conduc?, without expressing his 
acknowledgment for the judicious, spi- 
lited, and cordial co-opeiatiou of Lieut. 
Tanner, commanding the H. C. cruiser 
Thetis; and he requests that officer to 
convey to his officer^ and crew his best 
thanks for their meritorious exertions 
since the commencement of the siege. 

Bombay Castle, 3 d March . — Maj.gen. 
Sir W. G. Keir, K.M.T., having returned 
to the presidency from Malwau, will pro- 
ceed to assume the command of the field 
force assembled in Cutch, agreeably to 
the original arrangement contemplated on 
the formation of that force. — Capt. Stan- 
nus, assist. ad j. gen., and Capt. T. Stewart, 
assist.qr.mas.gen. with the field foice late- 
ly employed in Mai wan, will proceed with 
Sir W. G. Keir on the present service. 


Official — published in England . 

Three supplements to the London Ga- 
zette, detailing intelligence from India, 
have been published in the course of Au- 
gun. Ti^e first two either consist of dis- 
patches which have been anticipated by 
other accounts, already inserted in the 
Asiatic Journal, or relate chiefly to ope- 
rations of minor importance. Our next 
number will,,however, contain an abstiact 
of those documents, specifying at least 
the site of each action, with the comman- 
der’s name, a9 an index to the services of 
the officers employed. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON GAZETTE 

or august 24, 1819. 

( Published Aug. 27.) 

India Board, Aug. 27 . — Dispatches 
have beeu received at the East-Iudla 
House from the Governor in Couucil at 
Bombay, respectively dated the 6fh, 20th, 
and 31st of March, and 24th April, 1819, 
of which dispatches, and of their iuclo- 
surts, the following are extracts and 
copies ; — 

[/Vo. 1. Operations in Sawunt-fCer* 
ree. J 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
nor In Couucil at Bombay to the Secret 

Committee, dated March 6, 1819. 

We have the honour to acquaiut yotjr 
Honourable Committee, that the military 
operations under Maj gen. Sir Win. Grant 
Keir, in Sawimt-warree, have been 
marked with such a degree of prompt!- 
tude, eneigy, and vigour on the part of 
the Maj.gen., and the officers and 
employed under his command, as to merit 
the highest commendation. 

The capture, by assault, of the out- 
woiks of Rairee, on the 13th of last 
month, was at'ended by the surrender of 
i hat forties* on the folio witnr morning, 
the greater putt ot the garrison having 
evacuated if during the night. 

The short, but. brilliant, operations Of 
the foice employed under Sir Win. Grant' 
Keir, occupied only a period of seventeen 
days from the time our troops passed the 
frontier, until the conclusion of the treaty. 
General Order by the Government of 
Bombay, dated 28th Feb. 1819. 

[The same as already inserted , p. 291*, 
except that in the former , the Report of 
Lieut col. Clifford is falter, and stands 
between the two documents referring to i7.] 

[/Vo. 2. Attach on the Adherents of 
Appa So held] 

Extract from a Report from Lieut.col. 

Smith, to the A«siat.adj.gen. v dated 

Camp, Kairee, Febnmry 15, 1819. 

I reached Seonah on the 1 3th insfcf„ , 

[12//i, etc. — See the unofficial account 
under “ appa sahib,” p. 296 which 
agrees with that part of the Gazette herb 
omitted, with some explanatory circum- 
stances.] 

What is creditable to this meritorious 
corps, not a man quitted his ranks, al- 
though the incitement to plunder was by 
no means inconsiderable. 

I cannot sufficiently express the high 
sense I entertain of Maj. Skinueris spiri- 
ted and judicious conduct, and the bra- 
very displayed by his corps on this occa- 
sion ; I should do an injustice to my own 
feelings were l to omit to recommend 
their services to the notice of the Brig.gen. 

It is with no small pride that I testify 
to the commanding officer the exemplary 
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conduct of the artillery and infantry, who 
throughout this affair evinced a spirit and 
ardour which I have seldom seen equalled 
on any service ; and I have only to regret 
that they were not brought to a closer 
contest with the enemy. 

To Capt. Spears and Lieut. Helton, 
commanding the infantry, to Lieut. Con- 
ran, commanding a division of the howit- 
zer brigade, and to Capt. Coyle, my Bri- 
gade Major, 1 am greatly indebted for the 
zeal manifested by these officers, and for 
their animated exertions in every stage of 
this laborious service. 1 am equally in- 
debted to Mr. Assist. surg. Neelson, for 
bis activity and address in affording im- 
mediate relief to the wounded of the 
euemy, as also to a wounded horseman 
of Skinner’s. 

1 have also the honour to report, that l 
this morning got possession of five hor-es 
belonging toCheetoo Pindarry>which were 
secreted by the Tokoor of Mooriah, for 
the service of that predatory chief. 

[A>. 3. Death of Cheetoo .] 
Extract of a Letter from Brig. Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm, K.C.B. to the Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, dated Camp, 
Boorgaum, Feb. 26, 1819. 

I cannot doubt, from the communica- 
tions I have received, that the Piudarrv 
Chief Cheetoo has been killed by a tiger. 
Independent of his sword, rings, and 
clothes, 300 rupees were fonud in the 
saddle, which would never have been left 
there had it been an artifice; but the fact 
is quite put beyond doubt in my mind, by 
file original papers found among his 
clothes. I beg to offer my congratulations 
to the most noble the Gov.-gen. in 
t/Oftncil, on the death of the greatest aod 
lijbt of those freebooters, whose atrocities 
|HrqtS(>ked the resentment of the British 
<J#vermnent. 

4. Capture of Asseerghvr^ 
Extract from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
. nor in Council at Bombay to the Secret 
‘'Committee, dated 31 >t March, 1819. 
We have the honour to transmit copies 
^f'^dispatches from Bt ig.geu. Doveton, 
the ^capture, by storm, of the 
Jtff$Rfrof A^seeighur,* ou the morning of 
with very trifling loss ou our 
‘jiart, and that a desperate and unexpected 
fealty had been made by a part of the 
garrison on the troops in the pettab, on 
the evening of the 19th, when Lieut. col. 
Fraser, of the Rojai Scots, was unfortu- 
nately killed. 

We regret to add; that prirate letters 
received from the camp yesterday, men- 


h* page 1 420 oi the Gazette, would appear to be 
a fort in the dominions of the late kajah of Jiae- 
pore. 


tion the melancholy circumstance of the 
explosion of one of our magazines, con- 
taining from three to four hundred bar- 
rels of gunpowder, by which accident 
about sixty, of one hundred and twelve 
men who were near the spot, were im- 
mediately killed, and twenty or thirty 
severely wounded. 

Copy of a Letter from Brig.gen. Doveton, 
C. B. to Capt. Stewart, actiug Resident 
at the Court of Dowlut Rao Sciudia, 
dated Camp, near Niinbolah, 1 9th 
March 1819. 

Sir— H aving been desired by the resi- 
dent of Nagpore to make known all my 
future proceedings iu the territory of his 
highness Dowlut Rao Sciudia to you, I 
have the honour to report, for the infor- 
mation of the most noble the Goveruor- 
gen., that having on the 17th inst. re- 
ceived a dispatch from Brig.gen. Sir John 
Malcolm, K.C.B. *and K. L. S., stating 
the failure of his attemps to bring Jeswunt 
Rao Lar-f- to reason, as well as his out- 
rageous conduct on fttie receipt of his 
Sovereien’s commands, which left no 
other alternative but having recourse to 
our military means, I issued orders for a 
combined attack on the pettah of Asseer 
at dawn of day on the succeeding morn- 
ing by de»achnients from the divisions 
under the personal commands of Brig^en. 
Sir ,1. Malcolm and myself, and which I 
am happy to inform you was attended 
with complete success. The enemy ill 
the pettah made a very trifling resistance ; 
the promptitude and energy, however, 
with which the attack was made by the 
troops under the command of -Lieut.col. 
Fraser, of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, re- 
flect high credit on him and all the officers 
and men employed. Our loss has been 
but trifling, uot, I believe, exceeding 
Twenty killed and wounded. Among the 
latter I am concerned to nieutiou the de- 
puty Qr.iuast.gen., Maj'. Macleod, who 
having expi eased a wish to accompany 
Lieut.col. Fraser, to whom his previous 
knowledge of the pettah might be useful, 

I consented to it. Lieut. Bland, of his 
Majesty’s Royal Scots, is also wounded. 
We are now in complete possession of the 
pettah, the troops well under cover ; and 
the superintending engineer is busily em- 
ployed in erecting a mortar battery to bom- 
bard the foitrcas, and a breaching one to 
bear on the lower fort. When these are 
completed, Brig.gen. Sir J. Malcolm’s 
division will be placed in possession of 
the batteries and the pettah, and 1 shall 
move myself with the rest of the troops 
to take up such a position as may be best 
calculated for erecting batteries to breach 
the upper fort. 1 ain, &c. J. Dov*ron, 
Brig.gen. 


t The Killedar. 
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Extract of a Letter front Brig.gen. Dove- 
ton, to Capt. Stewart, dated Camp, 
near Nimbolah, 20th March, 1819. 
Yesterday evening a desperate aud un- 
expected sally from the fortress was 
made upon an advanced part of our troops 
in the pettali, and it is with extreme re- 
gret I have to add, that Lient.col. Fraser, 
of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, who had 
been appointed by me to command in the 
pettali, was killed, when in the act of gal- 
lantly rallying the party, aud keeping the 
advance in their position. The enemy 
were, however, immediately driven back, 
and compelled to retire again into the fort. 
Our loss on this occasion amounts to one 
field officer killed, and' one subaltern and 
five rank and file wounded. I have also 
to state, that a breaching battery of six 
eighteen aud two twelve-pounders was 
opened with admirable effect on the lower 
fort this morning. 1 expect likewise that 
a mortar battery of four heavy mortars 
and two heavy howitzers wilt be com- 
pleted and armed daring the night, and 
which will also pzpbably open at sunrise 
to-morrow morning. 1 am, &c. J. Dove- 
ton, Brig.gen. 

Extract from a Dispatch from tjie Gover- 
nor in Council at Bombay, to the Secret 
Committee, dated 24th April. 1819. 

We beg leave to ofifer our warmest cou- 
gratula^ons to your hou. committee on 
the reduction of this important fortress, 
hot regret at the same time to observe, that 
tile person of the Ex-Rajah of Nagpore, 
regarding whose reception into the fort 
no doubt can now exist, has not been se- 
cured. Letters which have been received 
at Bombay state, that it is supposed he 
had been allowed to escape from the fort 
prior to its surrender, and had proceeded 
in a northerly direction. 

Extract from a Report from Brig.gen. Sir 
J. Malcolm, to llrig.gen. Don-ton, dated 
camp, near Asserghur, 30th March, 
1819. 

1 have great satisfaction in informing 
you, that I this morning occupied, with 
the division under my coumiaud, Mala- 
glntr, or the lower fort of Assecr. 

The enemy tiad been made very un- 
comfortable for the last three days by my 
approaches to the southward, and par- 
ticulaity by the occupation of a high peak 
called the Moghul's Cap, that completely 
commands the lower fort, and to which 
I had, with the aid of elephants, carried 
up aud placed in battery a brigade of six- 
pounders and two small howitzers. The 
symptoms of alarm 1 had seen, made me 
observe more than 1 otherwise should, 
when Ithis morning went to the batteries 
at day-light, the stillness in the lower 
fort. 1 hastened to my advanced post 
wititin one hundred yards of the foot of 
the breach ; to the top of which I scut a 
man (lately belonging to the garrison, and 
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well acquainted with the fort), protected 
by three sepoys. When he reached the 
top, aud looked round, he made a signal 
to advance ; satisfied from this that I 
could at all events take possession of the 
breach and the heights on its right, I 
deemed it of importance not. to lose a 
moment in doing so, and ordered Capt. 
Edsell, who commanded the posts at the 
northern batieiies, to collect his party 
(four hundred men), and leading one 
hundred under cover, near the top of the 
breach, to occupy with the remainder 
the ramparts of Alalaghur as far as the 
gateway, but not to advance further till 
supported by two hundred men from the 
troops on duty in the pettali, aud a party 
of pioneers with crow-bars to force its 
gates open. These I directed to join him, 
while Lieut.coi. Smith was .ordered to 
move, with 300 men and alight howitzer, 
to the gateway, to blow it open iu the 
event of the enemy trying to oppose Capt 
Edsell’s progress. The party protecting 
the south battery, were ordered also to 
advance, ami form a lodgment near the 
breach that had been effected in that part 
of the wall, but not to enter the fort 
unless theie was opposition. 

To guard against the possibility of acci- 
dent, all the troops that had been warn- 
ed fur the assault were directed to move 
to their positions. The rapid execution 
of these orders placed me in possession of 
the fort in a few minutes, and the gate- 
ways were burst open in little more than 
a quarter of an hour. The enemy ap- 
peared so far taken by surprise, that they, 
did not open a heavy fire from the upper 
works till the troops were well under 
cover. Tliis fire was soon rendered un- 
certain, aud afterwards silenced by that 
which Major Blair opened upon them 
from his different batteries. Owing to 
these circumstances, the casualties hare 
been very few. 

Orders by Brig.-Cen. Doveton, Head 

Quarters, Hydrabad Subsidiary Foicey 

Camp Asseerghur, March 31, 181?. 

The Brig-gen has received a report 
from Brig.-gen. Sir John .Malcolm, K.C.IJ. 
and K. L. S., of his having eaily yesterday 
morning occupied Malagliur, ou the lower 
fort of Asseer, which was intended to 
have been assaulted in the afternoon by 
the Brig.-geu’s. division. The prompti- 
tude and decision with which Brig-gen. 
Sir John Malcolm availed himself of the 
information which he had received, of 
the enemy having evacuated it, is highly 
creditable to him. The Brig.-gen. having 
also received a report from Lieut. -col. 
Crossdill, commanding officer of artillery, 
of the uncommon aud incessant labour of 
tile whole of the troops, pioneers, &c. 
employed in working parties, in getting 
the guns into the batteries of a very steep 
and most difficult ascent, fully appreciates 
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theirextraordinary ami cheerful exertions, 
which reflect such distinguished credit on 
them all, and which he will have great 
satisfaction in bringing to the notice «f 
superior authority. J. Doveton, Brig.- 
gea. 

List of wounded among the troops em- 
ployed intbe occupation of Lower Fort, 
this morning, the 30ih March 1819. 
Madras European regiment. — 1 private, 
4 sepoys. J. Napier, assistant adj.-gen. 
Brig. -gen. Sir J. Malcolm’s division. 
Extract of a letter from Brig.-gen. Dove- 
ton, to Capt. Stewart, acting resident 
at the court of Sciudiah, dated Camp, 
Asseerghur, 11th April, 1819. 

My dispatch of the 7th iust. will have 
informed you of my breaching battery hav- 
ing opened, as well as that of Brig.-gen. 
Sir John Malcolm, from the north face, 
f>n the morning of that day. They kept 
up an incessant and well directed fire on 
the walls of the upper fort until the fore- 
noon of the 6th. On the evening ot the 
7th 1 received a communication from Sir 
John Malcolm, that JeswuntRao Lar had 
seat out a message, expressive bi3 
to surrender the fortress unconditionally, 
and of paying his respects to me on the 
next mottling, with the request that the 
firing from oor batteries might cease. 
This was complied with, and he accord- 
ingly waited on me, acconipauied by Brig, 
gen. Sir John Malcolm. I have further 
the honour to report, for the information 
of lus Exc. the most noble the Guv.-gen. 
. that the Lar at brst made considerable 
objection to the garrison laying down 
their arms, and to his own letnrn to the 
fort; but finding me determined on these 
points, he at last took his leave, and was 
. with some difficulty prevailed ou byBrig.- 
gejt. Sir Johu.MaJcidin to return late in 
the Upper fort. The next 
ijtpgOHtg; however, the garrison began to 
it at the hour which had been 
fixed on, arnfby noon the whole of them 
were paraded in front of our troops, at 
a spot selected for the purpose, where 
they grmmded and delivered up their 
anus. — Jeswunt Rao Lar and his principal 
officers, with the standards of Dowiut 
Rao St-india, will b? delivered over to the 
COQ^D^uder of that prince’s troops, to 
be conveyed to Gwalior, and the garrison 
themselves are to be sent back to their 
several countries. 

Unofficial ^published in India. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY. 

The relieving of the infantry corps 
comprised S«» theNerbudda field force has 
commenced. The 1st battalion 19th com 
nianded by Maj. Logie, and the 1st bat. 
22d, under Maj. Garner, broke ground ou 
the 11th January, on their return to the 
provinces. D. 6. ! >j Col. Adams, C B. 


APPA SAHIB. 

Camp at Keira , 15/% Feb. 

Lieut. Col. Smith, of the. Madias esta- 
blishment, in command of a detachment 
of Sir J. Malcolm’s army, having been 
ordered to suspend all operations against 
the Bbeels to the westward, for the more 
important object of intercepting the Ex- 
Rajah of Nagpore, and his immediate 
accomplice. Chit too Pindarry, reached 
Seranah [Seonali] on the 12th Fe- 
bruary. On the following day intelli- 
gence was received that Appah Sahib 
and Chittoo, with about 300 follow- 
ers, had taken post at the village of 
Khatlah, in the hills, about 3 koss west 
of Asseer. The necessary arrangements 
being made — on the rising of the moon, 
about nine in the evening, the Lieat.col. 
marched with a brigade of camel howit- 
zer*, 250 rank and file of the 1st. bat. 
14th rtg. and 400 of Skinner’s horse, and 
.about four in the morning reached Karee. 
Here lie halted for half an hour, when 
the intelligence received corroborating 
the former account, the infantry were 
disencumbered of their knapsacks, and 
the detachment entered the hills a little 
before day light. During the march, in- 
formation was given that there were two 
camps at Khautlah, at some distance from 
each other, the one on the right «gfcopied 
by 300 or 400 Arabs, and the other on 
the left by Appall Sahib with an equal 
number of horse. Dispositions were made 
for attackiug them both at the same time, 
and the columns led by the infantry ad- 
vanced through the hills with great rapi- 
dity until the detachment came in sight of 
Khatlah, in the rear of which it was sup- 
posed the enemy was encamped. At 
7 A.M. oor troops descended from the 
hills into an extensive plain which ad- 
mitted of Skinner’s horse forming on the 
flanks of the infantry. Our movements 
from that period became very discernible, 
and no time was therefore to be lost to 
prevent the enemy from taking the alarm 
and flying. Maj. Skinner was accordingly 
ordered to advance with two columns of 
horse, which he executed in great style. 
The artillerv and infantry moved forward 
briskly, and occasionally in double quick 
time, direct upon the village to support the 
movements' of the cavalry. Maj. (Skinner, 
after surrounding the village (as no en- 
campment was observed), continued his 
rapid movements over the plain, until his 
corps was stopped in its progress by a 
bluff chasm, at least 2C0 feet in depth, 
formed by bills : from that singular spot, 
however, the enemy, amounting to be- 
tween 200 or 300 Arabs and Hiodoosta- 
nees, were discovered in a del! beneath. 
Considerable time elapsed before a road 
could be found leading down the pre- 
cipice, but on that being discovered, no 
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obstacle, however great, could restrain the 
exertions of this zealous officer, who 
availed himself of the earliest moment to 
rush down in silicic files upon the enemy, 
who on the first alarm fled panic struck, 
followed by Major Skinner, and were ul- 
timately pursued by a squadron of his 
brave corps to the very gates of Asseer, 
and but for a body of horse which sallied 
out from the pettnlt of that fot tress to the 
support of the fugitives, not a man would 
have escaped the sword. About eight or 
teu of the enemy wet e killed and wounded. 
Between 100 and 200 matchlocks &c. 50 
to 60 horses, one elephant, a camel, and 
all tl e enemy’s baggage fell into our bauds. 
On our side a non-commissioned and a 
"private of the I4th died from excessive 
fatigue. ( Bombay Courier, March 6.) 


wounded are : Lieut. Sutherland, reform- 
ed horse-; Capt. Gurrie, Lieut. Kennedy, 
severely; Lieut. Burr, Russel" brigade, 
Capt. Jo tiston; Opt. Larkin. Betar in- 
fantry. (Humbug Gazette, Feb. 17.) 

Subsequent advices from part of the 
same corps state: — We mat eh on the 4th 
towards Tultiee and Esarpour, not many 
kos from Omeerkan ; under the walls of 
which place a detachment from Major 
Pitman’s camp, commanded by Captain 
St. Leger, had aefeated on the 21st of 
January Nowsajee Naik with 600 horse 
an’tl 1000 to 1200 fool r since which num- 
bers ot his followers hare left him. 


CALCU1TA. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 


PREDATORY NAIKS IN BERAR. 

Camp before Nowah . — On I! I s' January, 
3 p.M., the fort of Nowah, belonging to 
Nowsajee Naik, the chief of a banditti in 
Berar, was camel by storm by tiie force 
under Maj. Pitman, commanding the Ni- 
zam's regular infantry in Berar. The 
sdorming party was commanded by Capt. 
Hare, -of the Russel brigade. Another 
private letter says: We at rived before 
Nowah on tbe 8th January, and our 
friends, the firewurkets, soon put things 
in a train for blazing; in two days 
tltey commenced their batteiies and 
approaches, on the 31st sprung a mine, 
which blew in the couuterscarp. The 
instant the mine was sprung, the storm- 
ing party pushed foiward, and in five 
minutes were on the gharry, inside the 
fort. The garrison amounted to near 600 
men. All of the enemy who sallied in 
attempting to escape were cut up by Da. 
ties's horse. Capt. Smith made a most 
galiuit charge. Not more titan 20 escaped 
unhurt. Our men buried after the stotm 
439 bodies, and between 80 and 5J0 wgi e 
taken to our hospitals, mostly desperately 
wounded, many of whom are dying hourly. 
Two-thirds of the armed men ill Nowah 
wire Arabs. They never before received 
st ell a lesson as the present one, which 
will not easily be forgotten hv their com- 
tades. Iu the course of the siege, several 
sorties were made from the garrison, aud 
some of our poor fellows killed aud w ouwl- 
cd. They thrice made proposals to treat, 
but we would hear of nothing but an un- 
conditional surrender, being determined 
not to let an Arab escape with bis arms. 

Maj. Pitman’s casualties through the 
wlmle of his operations against the fort, 
from the 10th to the 31st, amount to six 
European officers wounded, two entire 
officers and 32 meu killed, 10 native of- 
cers and 170 men wounded. 

The names of tiie httropeau officers 
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Jan. 29. — Mr. Francis Fauquier, first 
commissioner for investigating the claims 
upon the late Nawaub of the Carnatic. 
Mr. Henry Hodgson, second do. do. 
Mr. George Tod, third do. do. 

Jan. 29. — Mr. Samuel Thomas Goad, a 
puisne judge of the courts of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Jan. 30. — Mr. Thomas Fortescue to he 
civil commissioner at Delhi. 

Feb. 6.— Capt. James Tod to be political 
agent with tiie western Rajpoot States. 

Mr. F. Wilder to be superintendant of 
Ajmere. 

M r. F. W. Russel to be first assistant 
to the resilient at the court of Sciudta. 

Feb. 12. — Mr. Courtney Smith, third 
judge of tbe provincial court of appeal 
ami court of circuit for the division of 
Benares. 

Sir Roger Martin, Bart, second judge 
of the provincial court of appeal, and 
court of circuit for tiie division of Moor- 
shetlabad. 

Mr. R, O. Wjnne, thud judge of do. do. 
Mr.D.Mort icsott, fourth judge of do. tin. 
Mr. W. Wright, judge aud magistrate 
of Funuckaliad. 

Air. H. Wilkinson, ditto cf Catvnppre. 
Mr. It. T. J. Glyu, ditto of Bareilly. 
Mr. R Moriie'on, ditto of Ikerbhooin. 
Mr. C. Macsweeit, additional register 
of Meerut, and joint magistrate stationed 
at Boolimdshesher. 

Mr. J. T. M . Reid, register of the Zillah 
court at Agrah. 

Mr. R. Creighton, ditto at Beerbhonm. 
Mr. H. H. Thomas, additional registrr 
of the city court of Benares. 

Mr. R. H. Scott, register of tbe Zillah 
court of Jttanpore. 

Mr. R. Walker, second ditto of Btmdle- 
ctuid. 

Mr. T. Clarke, register of the pro. 
viucial court of appeal and emu t of circuit 
for tiie division ot Dacca. 

Mr. R. C Glyn, register of ditto for tiie 
division of Bareiliv, 

Vol. VIII. ■ 2 Q 
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MILITARY AX'D POI ITICAL. 

Oct. 31. — Capt. Francis F. Staunton, of 
the 2d bat. lstreg. Bombay cst ah! ishmeur, 
and honorary aid-tfe camp* to f he Gover- 
uor-geu. to be commandant of Ahmedna- 
gur. It intended that this command 
shall be held hei eal’ier by a field-officer. 
In selecting Capt Staunton for the im- 
mediate command, the Governor-gen. in 
council has been influenced by a desire to 
confer a public maik #>l confidence ami 
favour on that distinguished officer. 

Jan. 30. — Licuf.col. William Casement, 
C.B., to be secretary to the government in 
the military department, vice Lieut.cof. 
H. Worsley, C. B., who is permitted, in 
compliance with his lesquest, to resign 
that appointmeut fiom the l«t of theensu- 
in g month, in consequence of had health. 

Col. Gregory, C.B.,of the 12th N. 1. to 
the permanent brigadiei’s connnaud in 
llondleaind, vacant by the death of the 
late Brig.i,eu. D’ Auvergne. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

Miscellanies. — On Suuday morning, 
14th Feb. the Lord Bishop ot Calcutta em- 
barked on the ship Stan more to proceed 
to Madras and Penang. 

Mr. Metcalf reached the presidency on 
the evening of the 30th Dec. in flic short 
space of elevendavs only fi oin Delhi, though 
seveial interruptions occurred on the way, 
and dewnlionN were in some instances 
made from the straitest road. 

Qreak bearers. — By a computation 
made sometime back the Oreah hearers 
were judged to carry yeatly to their coun- 
try three lacks of rupees m specie, no part 
of which return?. 

- Loss of the Mysore. — W e have a mclan - 
chnly office in communicating that the 
,*hip Mysore, of this port, has been lost 
- iu the island of Pulosapate in the China 
tea, tvith the captain aud all the crew, 
except the third officer, ami five or six 
tneq. We apprehend that the Mysoie 
must have discharged her Calcutta fi eight 
at Canton, and tnken in another for Suez, 
•to which place she was destined. Im- 
mediately alter suiting, she slid off the 
rock, and instantly foundered. Feb. 20. 

Attempted Roll cry. —We find from an 
explanatory paragraph in the Star, that 
in the an mint of a gentleman haviug 
been stopped while riding along the Cos*i- 
tolluli in a buggy, one of the ciicum- 
stanecs, that of a pistol being presented 
to his breast, is iuconect. The rest of 
i be account is confirmed (see vol. via. page 
183). 1 

Comma chit \of:crs . — The bug Bro- 
thers has again anived fi6iu Orhotfek — 
Tins is the second voyage that this small 
vessel of about 65 tons has made to that 
port. Her first excited some degtee of 


surprise that a vessel of her burthen 
should navigate froi^ this place through 
the China *cas to that distant quarier ; 
but it may he worthy of observation, that 
some of the first voyages towards the 
arctic pole were made by the entei prising 
navigators who advanced t he farthest 
not th, in vessels some of which did not 
exceed 20 and 25 tons, and very few of 
them were so large as 100 tons. 

H. M. ship Phaetou, Capt. Dillon, from 
England, as noticed under arrivals, has 
brought ont treasure to the amount of 
£250,000 [about .£300,000] iu ingots and 
dollars.) 

Feb. 27. — A great change has unexpect- 
edly taken place in the value of money; 
discounts have declined, and securities 
have risen. Company's six percent, paper, 
which ten days before bore a discount of 
74 per cent., is now exchangable at 2| per 
cent., aud the bazanateof interests had 
kept pace with this decline, being then 8 
per cent, per annum on deposit of govern- 
ment paper, or equal to a decrease of 10 
percent, in as many days. It was difficult 
to account satisfactorily for so rapid a 
change, though of the many reasons which 
may have operated to effect it, the prin- 
cipal are said to be the large impoitations 
of bullion from China and Europe, the 
opening of the bank for discounting, and 
the stagnation in the cotton market in the 
upper provinces. It is further stated that 
the crop of cotton this season is expected 
to prove very abundant. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arncals.— Jan. 17.— Thalia, Herbert, 
from England, 27th Sept. . . . 22*. — Mar- 
garet, Alleu, fiom London, 24th June, 
and Batavia, 28th Sept. — Passengers from 
England : Misses H. Carroll, A. Carroll, 
M. Carrol, Mr. W. Clark. . , . 22rf.—- Mait- 
land, from China 6fh Dec. — Passengers 
ffom China : G. S. Hooper, Esq. civil ser- 
vice ; Mr. J. Mathew; Air. Heitb, late 
chief officer of the Mysoie ; Mr. R. Hud- 
son ; Mr. H. J. Lee. — From Malacca : 
Mrs. Chahmis aud four children, Mi*s 
Buirtl ; Dr. W. Chalmor*, H. C. service ; 
Mr. J. Anderson, Master G. Brown.. .. 
23 d. — Harriet, Bean, from Madras 2d 
Jan. — Pa>sengcrs: Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs, 
Bean, Mrs. Smith, Miss Smith, Miss Wil- 
kinson ; Capt. F. Patrick, late commander 
ot the ship Success ; Capt. Wilkinson, late 
commander of the ship Charlotte. . 
24 th. — Speke, Quinton, from London 12th 
Aug. — -Theodosia, Morrison, from Liver- 
pool fith July, and Ceylon fith Dee.... 
27f/i. — Emma, Mitchell, from Liverpool 
28ih Aug. — Passenger*; Mr*- Mitchell 
and child; M”. K. Abell, civil service 
Ceylon Establishment. . .. Feb. 3. — Glory, 
Pounder, fiom London 20th May, aud 
Foil Jackson 5 th Nov. 
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Departures. — Jan. 27. — Rockingham, 
Waugh, for London.. ,.3lst. — Kent, Kar- 

quharson, for China March 1. — 'llno- 

dosia, Morrison, for Liverpool. — Slier* 
burnt', Beach, for Liverpool. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 14. — At Meerut, the lady of Maj'. 
D.'are, 8th light drag, of a sou.... 17, 
at Midnapore, the lady of W. A. Pringle, 

Esq. civil service, of a daughter 18, 

at Banda, the lady of W. S. Kenuery, Esq. 
cornet in the 6th N. C., of a daughter 

20, at Muttra, the lady of Lieut. J. G. 
Burns, S. A. eotu.gen., of a daughter. . . . 

21, the lady of Capt. Kinsey, of a sou 

.... Same day, the lady of the Rev. H . 
Tonally, of a son. ... 22, Mrs. A. G. Bal- 
four, of a daughter 25, the lady of G. 

MacCotvan, Esq of a sou,... Same day, 
Mrs T. B. Scott, of a sou.... 26, the 
lady of H. Leweilin, Esq. of a son.... 
Same day, at Bvrhanipore, the lady of 
J. W. Grant, Esq. of a daughter. . . . .20, at 
the presidency, the lady of LieuC.col.I. R. 
Ruinley, of ason. ... Sams day, Mrs. H. 
Boileau, of a son.. ..31, at Chinsnrah, 
the lady of Vau Citters, Esq. of a daughter 
....Same day, rite lady of Lieut. Ivie 
Campbell,. 12th N. I. of a sou.... Same 
day, at Etawah, the lady of Capt. S. Haw- 
thorne, 2d hat. 11th N. I., of a daughter 
.... Feb. 1, Mrs. .1. Beau, of a daughter 
....2, the lady of H. Compton, Esq. of 
a son.... 4, at Benares, the lady of Capt. 
J. Thomas, DtliN.L, of a daughter. . ..5, at 
Sylliet, the lady of J. Freuch, Esq. of the 

civil service, of a sou Same day, Mrs. 

SI. Brown, of a daughter. ... 6, Mrs.T.M. 
Gale, of a son.... 8, At Midnapore, the 
lady of W. Adamson, Esq. civil surgeon of 
that station, of ason.... 14, at Contia 
(Tirhoot), the ladv of R. S. Cahill, Esq. 
of a daughter. ... Same day, Mrs. E. 
Harvey, of a sou.... 15, Mrs. C. Mac- 
lean, of a sou.... IS, Mrs. T. Pereira, 
of a son.... 25, at Barruckpore, the lady 
of Capt. Drysdale, 31st Ceylou vol. batt,, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 1 J. H. Stvinttoe, Esq. to C ith. 

Eliza, eldest daughter of R. Penny, Esq. 
of Weymouth, Dorsetshire. ... 23, Mr. 
M. Slader to Miss Mary Revely. . ..Same 
day, at MirzapOre, C. B. Francis, Esq. 
assist.surg. 2d bat. 9th N. 1. to Jane, se- 
cond daughter of B. Brittridge, Esq.... 
39, at Chinsura, Mr. P. Barber to Mias 
Mary Green way, second daugher of Capt. 
W. B. Green way, of the country service 
.... Feb. 3, at Chiusurah, Mr. (j. Barber 
to Miss Mary Elizabeth Theresa Micbell, 
eldest da uliter of Capt. Michell, com- 
manding olker of that place. . . . Same 
day, at the cathedral, Capt. T. Howard, 


country service, to Miss Langley. ... 6, at 
St. John’s cathedral, J. Jatneson, Esq. to 
Frances Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. Patton. . . . Same day aud place, 
Mr. C. J. Goiltrey to Miss M. A. Breton, 
eldest daughter of the late Thus. Breton, 

- Esq. ... 8, Mr. W. Davis to Charlotte, the 
youngest daughter of the late J. Cullodeu, 
Esq. of Dublin, Ireland. ... 10, Mr. L. A. 
Marrody, of Futty Ghur, to Miss Aim 
Busby. . . . 12, Mr. C. J. Fox to Miss Mary 
Coppinger. . . . 16, at Chittagong, Mr. J. 
Buchanan to Miss A. T. Freitas, fifth 
daughter of Mr. A. R. Freitas, same place 
....21, Mr. P. Emitters to Miss Marv 

Mathews 22, At Patna, .Mr. A. F. 

D’Roza to Miss Mary ). ’Blanc .... 2-1, at 
Sydabad, Manatsacan Vardon, I'm}, to Mils 
Marian Avatick.. .. 27, Mr. C. J. Mar- 
shall to Miss Frances Forster. 

DEATHS. 

At Patna, Lieut. J. P. *Boileau, 18th 
N. 1. and commanding the Resident’s es- 
cort at Catamaudoo. . ..Jan. 1, at Agra, 
Lieut. Beiij. Roebuck, of the 6th N.I.. .. 

2, Mrs. Anne Fielder, wife of Mr. Jits. 
Fielder, of the Pilot service. ... 4, below , 
Colgong, district of Bhaugulpour, Capt. 

C. Sive, 2d 23lh N I.... Same day, at ; 
Dum Dam, Mr. S. Horsford, srttt of the j 
late Major Gen. Horsford. . . . 8, at Patna, 
of the cholera morbus, Capt. L’Kpineltv, I 
formerly an officer iu the service of Dowlut 
Kao Siudeah.... 11, the infant daughter 
of Mr. J. Fielder, Pilot service.. .. 12j-at 
Sumbulpore, Cnpt. Fred. Augree, 4th N.I. 
.... Saute day, at Tipperary, Mrs. Janette 

Pinto, wife of Mr. Alex. Pinto 18, 

Mrs. E. Ham, aged 80.... 25, at Chin- 
surah, Mr. Lauretta Verniritu, aged 57 

— .26, at Gya, Lewis Daniel, Esq. H.C. 
medical service. . . . 27, Rob. Gilchrist, 
Esq. aged 33.. ..29, Mr. Wil. Nichols, 
aged 32. . . . Feb. 6, at the house of Mr. 

A. Baptist, Mrs. Maria De Como, aged 60 
....19, Mr. W. Batholomew, in conse- 
quence of a fall from a three storied house, 
by the railing of the virandah giving way 
.... 24, Mr. Thos. Swindon, *nper. of tho 
Barrackpore park. . . . 2G. at the house of 
P. Stewart, Esq.,T. G. l’oivnshend. Esq. 
of Trevallyti, Chester. . ., March 1, Mr. 

W. E. Davies, of Messis Davies and Sin- 
clair’s academy. . ..4, Mr. Pedro Gou- 
salvo, aged 80.. . . Lately at Dnlawar 
Gunge, T. Marriott, Esq. aged 60, having 
passed 40 years of his life in the district 

of Burdwau .At Cuttack, W. Piyot, 

Esq. assisting., Bengal Estab.. . . Lieut. 

Hugh Inglis Ker, 7th Bengal cav Lieut. 

Champ. Hardwicke, 2d bat. 23d Bengal 
N. I. . . . Lately Mr. R. Beith, chief offices 
of the ship Mysore. . . . Lately at the pre- 
sidency, whither be had repaired with the 
intention of proceeding to the Saudheadi 
for the recovery of k’ra health, Lieut .col 

2 Y 2 
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F. Trench, of the corps of invalids, and 
commanding the fort of Mongcer. . . . 
Lately, Capt. A. H. E. Jackson, 1st bat. 
16th N. I.. ..Lately, Sir. Nicli. Beggle, 
custom-house tide waiter. . . . Lately, Mr. 
John McCarthy, lately of Barrall Pau- 
chaiiali Factory, district of Jcssore. 


MADRAS, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

March 11.— Mr. J. T. Austey, bead 
assist, to collector and magistrate of Bel- 
lary. 

Mr. W. D. Adamson, head assist, to 
collector and magistrate of Guntoor. 

Mr. F. V. Stmieliouse, assist, to sec. 
to board of revenue. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Episcopal Tour . — March 2. The Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta lauded at this piesi- 
deucy, whither he is come, as compre- 
ded in his diocese, to exercise the episco- 
pal duties of a visitation. 

Funeral of Mrs. Elliot . — Our obituary 
contains tbe tnehineholy announcement 
of this lady’s decease. Her funeral ob- 
sequies were solemnised on tbe 6tb of 
March. At 5 o’clock in the evening of 
that day, a uumeioiis assemblage of gen- 
tlemen of the settlement, including all 
tiie civil and military officers, took an 
arranged station at the gardens of the 
government house, to evince their respect 
for the memory of the deceased. The pro- 
cession, conducted by a party of the body 
guard, moved towards the foit soon after 
five; minute guns, to the number of 49, 
corresponding to the age of the dereased, 
being fired from the saluting battery du- 
ring its progress ; and the fort flag, as 
well as the colours of the shipping in the 
roads, beiug Itoisted half-mast high. In 
the fort square, the corpse was removed 
from the hearse; Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. 
Fullerton, and several other ladies joined 
the procession, and supported the pall to 
the eutrauce of St. Alary’s ; Sir John 
Nenbolr, and Sir T. Hislop, with his 
principal staff, following as chief inourn- 
ets. On the steps of the entrance, the 
body was met by the Rt. Rev. the Ld. 
Bishop of Calcutta, who with his atten- 
dants conducted it into the church. The 
coffin having been deposited iu tbe west 
end of tbe building, where the interment 
soon after took place, the funeral service 
was performed by his Lordship, assisted 
by Dr. Moselv, the archdeacon, and the 
other clergymen at the presidency. Du- 
ring the whole of the affecting solemnity 
the subdued deportment and emotions of 
the spectators testified their respect and 
esteem for the deceased, sentiments that 
reflect honour on the living and the dead. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. — Jan. 29.— Baretto Junior, 
Hudson, from China 20th Dec. and Ma- 
lacca the 14th Jan.— Passengers ; Mis. 
Spottiswood ami child., H. Spottiswood, 
esq. Capt. J. Reddie, mast, atten. Capt. 

Haram Feb. 4, Phoenix, Thompson. 

from Calcutta, 25th Jan — Passengers Mr, 
Navil and Air. F. Beotiet... , . 12, Nep- 
tanc. Cams, from Calcutta 2d Jan.— Pas. 
scncer, Mr. A. Douglas. 

Departures.— Jan. 22.— Jas.. Sibbald, 

Forbes, for England 24, H. C. Ships 

Asia, Capt. Baiderstuu, ami Wairen Has- 
tings, Capt. Lai kins, for England 

Feb. 2, Westmoreland, Cope ; for Lon- 
don. . . . Additional Passengers Lt, Cham- 
bers, 34tli reg. Lieut. Thoresly, H, C. 
artillery. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 3.— At Mangalore, (lie lady of H. 
Atkinson, esq. of a sou 13, at Pon- 

dicherry, the lady of Capt. G. C. Hol- 
rovd, com. the resident’s escort at 
Hyderabad, of a son.. ...Same day, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Col. Marriott, of 

a daughter Fel-. 11, at Cochin, the 

lady of D. Seton, esq. of a daughter 

26, Mrs. Cochrane, of a sou. 

marriages. 

Jan. 13. — At Taujore, the Rev. C- 
Mead to Miss J. C. Horst, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. C.H. Horst, ofTaujore. 
....19, T. Clenieutson, esq. to Miss E. 

Thompson Feb. 1, T. Sergeant, esq. 

to Haniet Jane, daughter ot the late Rev. 
John Lane, vicar of Satvbridgewortb, 

Herts 2, at Masulipatam, Air. Philip 

Sharkley to Anna Doiothy Caroline, the 
widow of his late brother Air. John Shark- 

lev g, John De Fries, fua. Esq. to 

Miss Eulglie dc Prat. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 30. — 100 miles from his station, 
on his ronte to Nagpore, of a jungle fever, 
Mr. R. Fitzsimous, conductor of ord- 
nance Jim. 9, at Ellore the infant 

daughter of Capt. C. D. Narteret, 6th N. 

1 19, EJw. liourrilhon, esq.....20, 

at Royapooiam, Lieut. Samuel' Crump, 
1st or Madras N. Veteran batt. at the ad- 
vanced age of 70 years and five months; 
— . 21 , at the same place, Eliza, infant 
daughter ofAlr.C. HaDcock... .,22, John 

Edw. Bronton 25, W. Veucatanarahi 

Ajah, interpreter to the supreme court at 

Madias 27, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 

At. Luxa Feb. 1. — At St. Thome, 

Lieut, fireworker Thos.. West, H. C. Art. 
. . . . 1.3, The infant daughter of D. Seton, 

esq March 1. At the presidency, the 

bon. Mrs. Elliot, wife of the rt. bon. 
Hugh Elliot, Governor of Madras. Slie 
w as a lady universally esteemed ; aud 
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while her death i9 A severe afflction to 
her own family, it excites the regret el 
esery individual in the settlement. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 27. — Mr. R. G. Morris to he de- 
puty custom master at the Presidency. 

Rich. Toiin to he assistant to the cus- 
tom master. 

March 31. — Ja3. Williams to be act- 
ing resident at Baroda- 


GENERAL MILITARV REGULATIONS. 

Feh , 17. — In pursuance of authority 
received from the Most Noble the Gover- 
nor-gen. in Council, the designation of 
Capt.lieut. is abolished throughout all the 
branches of the army under this Presi- 
dency, and the commanding officer of the 
forces is requested to submit the necessary 
memoranda for promoting all the Capt. 
Licuts. in the service to the rank of Capt. 
from 1st January. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND PROMO- 
TIONS. 

Dec. 31. — Lieut. Say, 1st hat. 5th N.I., 
tobeliuguist in Hindoostanee to that hat. 

Jan. 4 . — Brevet Capt. and lieut. Win. 
OgHvie, to be aid de-camp to Maj.gen. 
Rich. Cooke. 

Jan. 7. — Lieut. Duncan Shaw, 10th 
N.L, to the charge of the Baroda resi- 
dency guard dining the absence of Lieut, 
luglis. 

StalF Appointments to the force under 
the command of Maj.gen. Sir W. G. iueir, 
viz. 

Capt. E. G. Stanmis, European reg. to 
be assist.adj.geu. 

Capt, J. G. Hutchinson, 10th reg. N.l. 
to be interpreter to Maj.gen. Keir. 

Capt. Dickinson to the Engineer de- 
triment. 

Assisting. M'Neil is attached to the 
medical branch of tire force. 

Capt. Stephen Wliiielnll, 1st bat. 7th 
N.l. to be brig.niaj. at Poonah, lice 
Staunton appointed to the commaud of 
the garrison of Alimednoggur. 

Jan. 8. — Maj.gen. R Cooke is appointed 
to the commaud of the pro duce ot Gtuv- 
rat. 

Jan. 9. — Capt. T. G. Steivart, 7th N.l . 
to be assist.qr.mast.geii. lo the force under 
the command of Maj.geu. Sir W. G. Keir, 
K.M.T. 

Brevet Capt. David Wilson, assist.com. 
gen. will proceed in charge of the com- 
missariat department. 

tapt, E. Hardy, Artillery, is appointed 


military secretary, and Lieut. T. M. Bai- 
lie, 2d N.L aid-de-camp to Maj^en. John 
Bailie, commanding officer of the forces. 

Jan. 13. — Licut.col. C. B. Burr, to suc- 
ceed the iate Lieut col. Boye, as com- 
mandant at Taunah. 

Jan. 25. — Surg. Armstrong to resume 
charge of the offices of maiiue surg. and 
surg. to the Native Gcueial Hospital. 

Jan. 28. — Assist.surg. Hathway to act 
as assist, garrison surg. at the Presi- 
dency. 

Feb. 1. — Infantry ; Lieut.col. ft. Lewis, 
to be lieut.col-coinmdt. vice LleweUia de- 
ceased. 

Senior Maj. J. Dyson, to be lieut.col. 
vice Lewis promoted. 

8th N.l. — Sen. Capt. R. H. Hough, to 
major ; Capt.lieut. J. Napier to be capt. 
of a company, and Lieut, and Brevet 
Capt. J. Ci civ to be capt.lieut. in suc- 
cession to Dyson promoted. 

Lieut.col. C. B. Bure, to be agent for 
clothing. 

Feb. 5. — Mr. John Mack is admitted as 
an actiug assist.surg. on tire medical es- 
tablishment of this Presidency, subject 
to the confirmation of the Hon. the Court- 
of Directors. 

Feb. 6. — The following officers, subal- 
terns of hfleen years standing, ivlio bad 
uot attained tire rank of capt. on the 8th 
Jan. 1819, are promoted to the brevet 
rank of rapt.lieuts.: II. Pottinger, 7th 
N.l. j W. Black, lltli do. j T. Palin, 5th 
do. ; P. Makeson, 1st or Gr. do. ; J. T. 
Ellis, 9th R.N.l. ; J. S. Canning, 2d ho.; 

J. Grant, 1st or Gr. do.; J. W. Aitchi- 
son, 3d R.N.l. ; W. Jnglis, 1st or Gr, 
do. ; P. M‘Keever, 2d R.N.L 

Surg. Craw to be marine surg. and snrg. 
to the Native General Hospital, in suc- 
cession to Armstrong, piocuediug to Bu- 
gland. 

Feb. 11. — Eus. T. B. Jerois, of the En- 
gineers, to be, tempoiariiy, assist, to the 
superintending engineer at the Presi- 
dency. 

The field orders issued by Maj-gcn. .Sir 
W. Giant Keir, K.M.T., on the26tli ult. 
biigading the field foice under his com- 
mand me confirmed, viz. 1st Brig.com- 
mamled liy Lieut.col Clifford, C.B. H.M. * 
89th, and 2d bat. 9th N.L; Maj. of Brig. 
Lieut. A.B. Tajlor, H.M. 89th reg. Qr,- 
mast. of Brig., Lieut. Pearse, tlo. do. do. 
2d Brie, commanded by.Lieut.col. itnlark. 
C.B. 2d bat, 2d N.L and 2d Bat, 6rb N.l. 
Maj. of Brig. Capt. Pearson, 8th reg. N.l, 
Qr.mast. ot Brig., Lieut. Sangster, 2d bat. 
9th regf. N.L 

The Division orders issued by Brig- 
gen. Smith, C.B. on the 1st instant are 
also confirmed, viz. Maj. Watson,. 4th 
regt. to command the field hrigade,' vke 
Lieut.col. Millies H.M. 65th ; Capt. Grant, 
1st 4th to be brig.uiaj. vice Capt. War- 
ren of H.M. 65th tegt., and Lieut. Kan- 
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kin, line adj. of a detachment, to be 
qr.mast. of brigade. 

Feb. 15. — Lieut.eol. Colin J. Milnes, 
H.M. 65th, to command the field force 
uuder orders to assemble in Cutch. Lieut. 
G. Moore, 1st bat. 9th reg. N.l. to be 
paymaster to the same force. 

Feb. 17 — Lieut. Petiley, 2d bat. 8tH 
N.l. to be lioguist in the mahratta, to 
that bat. 

J. Otte, Cadet for Artillery, is ap- 
pointed. an acting lieut. fiieworker. 

Lieut. Groundwater, Artil. to be de- 
puty commissary of stores with the field 
toree under Maj.gen. Keir, K. M.T. 

Feb. 20. — 1st bat. 9th N.l. ; Lieut. 
Simpson, to be acting adj. uutil further 
orders. 

Feb. 26. Assist.suig. IV. Aitkin to be 
»urg. in successiou to Milne, appointed 
superintending surgeon. 

In pursuance of I he orders of 17th 
inst., the following Capt.-lieuts. are pro- 
moted to the rank of Capt. from 1st Jan. 
last, viz. 

E. W. Bellasis, Engineers ; J. S. R. 
Drummond, do.; L. Cl Russell, Artil.; 
A. Campbell, do.; J. Moor, do.; T. 
Dickenson, Engineers; R. Thew, Art. ; 
W. G. White, do ; J. G. priffith, do. ; 
A. Mnnsoti, do.; J. Hawkins, Engineers ; 
J. Levingston, 9th N.l. ; G. A. Knight, 
4th do.; J. D. Crosier, 11th do.; T. 
Daubeny, 1st do.; F. Soiftienx, 1st Lr. 
Cal.; J. S. Bemford, lOih N.L, It. 
Harrison, fitli do. ; Harvey A. Harvey, 7 til 
do.; J. H. Iidgiugton, 2d Lt. Cal. ; <3. IS. 
James, 2d N.l. ; S. Haiti fax, Euro. reg. ; 
SI. C. Biguohl, 3d N.L ; G. A. Rigby, 
5tb do. ; J. Crew, 6th do. 

Fireworker Lyons to act as adj. to the 
detachment of artil. with the field force. 

Brevet Capt. G. J. Wilson, at present 
commanding the Resident’s escort at Am- 
jar, to be temporary assistant to tbe Re- 
sident iu Cutch, and collector of Anjar, 
till farther orders. 

Feb-. 27. Lieut.- col. Michael Kenneday 
to command tiie southern division of 
Guzerpt, in the room of Liem.col. Burr. 

March 1. fu cousequence of Capt. Sti o- 
rer's appointment to be coinuiissaiy of 
•tores to the ilaro-Ja subsidary force, 
Lieut. T. Stevensou to first dep, com. of 
stores at the presidency, mid Lieut. W. 
Miller, Artil., to succeed Lieut. Steven- 
son as secofid dep. 

March 17. Mr. Jas. Williams to bead- 
ing resident at Baroda duriug the absence 
of Capt. Carnac, on a furlough to sea. 

March 1 9. The undermentioned cadets 
of iuf. to he Ensigns. 

Mr. G. White, E. T. Jones, ,G, 
Smith, A. J. F. Stcutou, C. Crawlev, 
Li. R. Home. 

Lieut, and lSieret Capt. Le Maistrc, 
1st bat. 3th N.L, to be brig.qr.uiast. 


to the detachment of Bombay troops serv- 
ing in Malwa, in the room of Capt. Mac- 

keson deceased. 

2d bat, 1st. or Grenadier N.l. Lient. A. 
Morse to be adj., vice Conuellon deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Jan. 21. Capt. W. H. Stanley, paymas- 
ter in Northern Guzerat, to Bombay, for 
the recovery of his health. 

Maj. Aitchisou, military auditor-gen. 
extended to six mouths from 29th Dec. 

Lieut. C. W. Mackintosh, 2d bat. 12tli 
Madias N.I., to sea for six months. 

Feb. 5. Surg. J. Armstrong to England 
for three years. 

FV6.11. Lieut. G. C. Taylor, H.C. 
Eur. iuf., to the Malabar coast, for three 
months. 

Feb. 15. Lieut. F. P. Lester, artil., six 
months. 

March 17. Lieut. R. W. K. Hansand, 
1st bat., 16th Madras N.L, to sea for six 
months. 

March 17. The furlough to England 
granted to Lieut.eol. H. Roomie, 8th N.l. " 
on 4th Jan., is cancelled ; and that offi- 
cer is allowed to proceed to tilt: Cape, and 
eventually to Europe, on sick certificate. 

LOCAL OCCURRENCES. 

Miscellanies. — March 6. Sir Wm. G. 
Keir, with his staff, will embark to-mor- 
row, March 7, off Basset n, on board the 
H. C.’s cruiser Thetis, for Toouah. Sir 
Alex. Anstiuther, with his lady and fa- 
mily, intend toemhaikthesamedayintlie 
Ttaveller, Capt. Hutchinson, for the Isle 
of France ; whence they will return by 
the first opportunity to Bombay, if the 
health of Sir Alexander continue to int- 
prove. 

Feb. 25. — On Thursday night a large 
ketch, on board of which Ge*. Boye, 
his lady ami family, with Mrs. Williams 
ami family, had embarked for Surat, in 
attempting to return into this harbour, 
on account of the illness of Mrs. Boye, 
was run by the tindal on the reef eft' 
the light-house, where she immediately 
filled witli water. By the great exertions 
of Mr. R. Knrlong, who was also a pas- 
senger oil board of her. General Boye, his 
wife and four children/ with Mrs. Wil- 
liams and two children, were saved in a 
canoe, which was obliged to make several 
trips between the sinking vessel and the 
shore before the passengers could be all 
got out. We regret to learn, however, 
that four persons have been drowned, els. 
two of Sirs. Williams’s servants and two 
of the H. C.’s Sepoys. As soon as the in- 
telligence of the ketch being on the rocks 
was kuown here, Capt. Mack, with two 
bunder boats,went to endeavour to get her 
off the reef, iu which lie succeeded, but she 
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afterwards sunk near the Oyster rock. 
It is expected that the exertions now 
making to raise the vessel will prove suc- 
cessful, and some of the very valuable 
property on board of her may be saved. 

Feb, 3. — The weather during the l;vd 
week has been seasonable, and the hoiti- 
cuitural pursuits of our amateuis have a 
flourishing aspect. Cauliflowers, brocoli, 
and most of the brassica tribe, are now 
in abundance ; in some situations, the 
strawbemea promise a plentiful crop. 
With regard to the potatoe, we still want 
instruction; and we believe none are 
raised on the island, though our supplies 
are abundant from Surat. 

On the 20th of March at Baroda, that 
fine battalion of our Bombay army, the 
2d of the 10th, received their colours 
from the hands of Mrs. Osborne. The 
regiment being drawn up in parade order, 
Mr.. Osborne addressed Lieu', col. Fallon 
in an elegant speech, paying some just 
compliments to the coips. The colonel 
made an animated reply, remarking at 
the close, that the era when they received 
tlupr colont 8 would remind them of the 
noble examples aud correspondent fame, 
not only of the British troops in India, 
but of the forces which had fought under 
the banner* of their country in all parts 
of the world. 

March 25. — H. M. ship Maiden, Wm. 
Paterson, Esq. captain, bearing the flag 
of His Excellency tlve naval commander- 
in-chief, Rear Admiral Sir Richard Kiug, 
K. C. B., anchored in this harbour. In 
consequence of this arrival, the painful 
task devolves on us of announcing the 
death of Lady King. This lamentable 
event occurred at sea, on hoard the Min- 
den, on the 20th inst. Her ladyship was 
only thirty-four years of age. Her excel- 
lent qualities as a wife and mother, a friend, 
and hu ornament of noddy, are highly 
spoken of. Her moital lexnams were 
lauded on Friday morning, and buried in 
bt. Thomas's Church ; the aiclideacon. 
Dr. Baines, performing the funeral ser- 
.vice. The body was followed to the 
grave by Captains Paterson (Sir U. King’s 
flag captain) and Ciavell, chief mourner*, 
the rt. lion, the Governor, the Members 
of Council, with the principal inhabitants 
ot this settlement. The flag of the fort 
remained half-mast high all the day. 

Bombay Bam . — The iacc*, of the first 
incidents of which we have given a short 
sketch, commenced under favourable aus- 
pice*, the veteran father of the Madias 
tarf having agreeably surprised the sports- 
men at Bombay, by appearing amongst 
them on the first day of the meeting. 
We understand it is the intention of the 
stewards to benefit by his advice, in 
making some alieiations in the comse, 
with a uew anaugement of the different 
places for next season. Mr. Remington’s 


cup, won the first day, was presented to 
the victor by Lady Grant Keir. 

' Third day , Feb. 6. — The Forbes stakes 
of £100 fiom the fund, with rupees 100 
each, for Arab horses carrying 9 st. one 
three mile heat, won by Mr. Warden’* 
grey Arab horse, Dapooree ; beating Gu- 
zeiat and Hotspur. Time, 6—28. The 
ladies’ purse of rupees 4o0, with 5 gold 
luohurs each, for Arab horses, weight for 
age, heats two miles ; the winner of Re- 
mington’s cud to cairy 71b. extra. Seven 
horses staued. The first heat was won 
by Clan Alpine ; the second was won 
handsomely by Capr. Mooie’s Speculation, 
a grey Arab- Clan Alpine, after parsing, 
the booth, being obliged to pull up, hav- 
ing bur«t a blood vessel, aud the rider of 
Sweet Lips being thrown at the stalling 
post. The third heat was lead about 
half way by Grey Beard, when Specula- 
tion passed him and won with ease. 

Fourth day, Feb. 8. — The Malet stake* 
of £100 from the fund, with 100 rupee* 
each, for Arab horses, weight for age, 
mile and half heats. Mr. Crawford’s grey 
Arab horse. Hotspur, won both heat* 
with the greatest ease. 

Fifth day, Feb. 11. — Five horses start- 
ed lor the Batchelor’s purse of rupee* s 
400, with 5 gold mohuts each, for Arab 
hoises, cai rying 8 stone, two miles. Mr. 
De Vitre’s grey Aiab, H\*ena, wo^the 
tii st and third heats. C.tpt. Fit /James** 
Experiment won a purse, beating two 
other horses. Time of running the *e- 
coud heat, 4 — 29. 

Sixth day , Feb. 15. — The gold turf 
cup, value 100 guineas, giveu by the Turf 
Club in 1802, and now in the possession 
of Mr. De Vitre, heats two miles, 9st. 
stakes, rupees £00 each. Mr. Waideu’* 
Dapooree, Mr. DeVitre’s Hyaena. The 
first heat won by Dapooree with ease, 
in 4 — 20 ; after which Hyaena was with- 
drawn, having no chance. 

Commet ciat Notices . — It is a pleasing 
office to be enabled to stale, from un- 
doubted authority, that the commerce of 
this place is fast returning to its legiti- 
mate channels. The returns from China 
have realised fair profits, and have been 
readily purchased for transit to the Gulf 
of Persia as well as the interior ; we may 
daily look forward to the extension of 
this branch not only to Guzerat aud the 
Deccan, but to Khamieish, Ougein, and 
Malvva. — ( Bombay Conr . Feb. ‘6) 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrtvats . — Jan. 17- — J. Bannermao, 
Ross, from China and Manilla. — Passen- 
ger, Mrs. Ross. ...22, Gleutfg, Gover, 
from China and Manilla 26th Nov. — Pas- 
senger, M. Forbes, Esq 29, Eclipse, 

Cogill, from Ca cuita, 26tli Dec. — Passen- 
gers for England : Capt. Hicks, Bombay 
estab. air. Pinto, free mariner, Master 
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It. Atkinson. . . . 30, Aurora, individual 
trader, P. Earl, from Colombo, 10th Jan. 

— Passenger, H. T. Furlong, Esq Feb. 

5, Hydroose, Abbuker, from Calcutta, 
5th Jan. and Cannanore 16th Feb.— 
Passengers : Lieut. Webb, H.M. 69th, 
Mrs. Webb and children.. .. Friendship, 

Wise, from Calcutta, Ifitii Jan 7, 

Triumph, Street, from Calcutta, 19tlt 
Dec.*— Passengers Assist .surg. Mr. and 
Mrs. Meuzies, H.M. 21st it. drag, a de- 
tachment of H.M. 67 tli, nine officers, 179 
men. . . . ShawBytaragore, Haul mott, from 
Manilla, 6th Dec. — Passenger, Capt. J. 
Purefov.. .. 10, Cyrus, .Miller, from Cey- 
lon, 1st Jan. — Passengers: Mr. Best, Mr. 
Price.. .. Travelier,Hutchinson, from Lon- 
don, 28th Sept. 1813. — Passengers : Lieut. 
«. F. Hart, 5th, Cadet F. Ode, J. A. 
Shaw, Esq. J. P. Willoughby, G. R.Gos- 
lin, writeis; C. Traherne, free mariner. 

Covelong, Stalling, from Penang, 27th 

Dec. — Passenger, C. Marry, Esq 13, 

Fair Trial, Davies, from Penang, 17tli 
Dec. and Mangalore, 25th Jan. — Passen- 
ger, G. Gordon, Esq. . . . Phoenix, Cuzens, 

from London, 7th June Portuguese 

ship C.irmo, Encaruacau, from Macao. — 
Passenger, Capt. E. Bond. ... 16, Ganges, 
Fatcoaar from Bengal and Columbo, 14th 
Jan. — Passengers : Mrs.'T. and J. Falconar 
....21, H.C. cruizer Sylph, Lieut. J. 
Stomt, from the Malabar Coast. — Passen- 
ger, Mrs. Taylor. ... 24, Ann, Dickie, 
from Calcutta.— Passengers : Capt. Shee- 
hy, 89th, Capt. Hall, 67th, Lieut. Dela- 
ltiaiit, 67tb, Lieut. Fyans, do., Eos. 
Thompson, Mr. Sarkies, Master G. Hall 
.... Portugueseship Angelica, F. de Silva, 
from Macao. — Passengers : A. J.Cortella, 
F. A. Rangel, J. J. de Silva, J. M. Gon- 
salvef, J. de Rocha. ... 26, Robert Neilson, 
Pearson, from Liverpool, 27th Sept, and 
the Cape, 9th Dec.. .. March 25, H.M. 
ship, Miuden, Capt. Patersou, C.B. from 
TriBcontalie, bearing the flag of his Exc. 
Rear Admiral Sir II. Kiug, Bart. K.C.B. 
....30, H.C. ernizer Sylph, Lieut. J. 
Stout, from Toouali, 22d March. — Pas- 
senger, Lient.col. Milnes, H.M. 65th. 

Uepartures. — Jan. 15, H.M. ship Oor- 
w*v, Capt. Barnard to the Persian Gulf 
— Passengers: Capt. Taylor, Dr. Har- 
rison, Mr. Huttiey.. .. 17, Flora to Ben- 
gal.*— Passengers : Rev. C. A ratoon, Mrs. 
Aratoon, and children, Mrs. Jones, Capt. 
N. Biscon. . . . Feb. 7, Muierave Castle, 
Capt. Ralph, to Loudon. — Pa sengei s to 
theCape: E. Ironside, Esq. and lady, Miss 
lruuside, W. Oliver.— Passengers to Lon- ■ 
don W. Crozier, Esq. Mrs. Eldridge, 

Sir. E. Tadman Sophia, Edwin, to 

Muscat, Bushire, and Bussorah. — Pas- 
sengers : Maj. Moodie and 100 Persians 
atnf Ania. . . . Francis Warden, J. Stuteiy, 
to the Persian Gulf. — Passengers : Maj. 
MeCHntock, Capt. Licit Add, Lieut. L ister 
....Feb. 21, Jessy, Laudule, to the Red 


Sea — Passengers: R. E. Stephenson, Esq. 
J. Armstrong, Esq. surg. Bornlay estab. 

25, Sophia, Edwin, to Bu«sorah. — 

Passenger, Sirs. Edwin 23, Fair Trial, 

Davis, for Madras. — P.issengers : Etis. C. 
Harris, H. Mahon, H.M. 53d.. .. March 
23, Edmonstone, Laird, to Madras and 
Calcutta. . .. H.M. sloop, Bacchus, Parkin, 
to Mocha. . ..25, Covelong, Starting, to 
Penang. — Passengers: Lieut, Hansard, 

Rev. Mr. Arratoon 27, Eclipse, Cogjl, 

to Liverpool. — Passengers : Capt. J, R. 
Carnac, resident at the court of H. H. the 
Guicawar, Mrs. Carnac aud Child, Lieut. 

col. H. Roome, Mrs. Morrison and family, 
Mrs. Stewart, Lieut. Huston, 67th, Lieut. 
Slo.me, 67th, Qr.mast. Hales, 67th, Mas- 
ter H. H. Atkinson. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 10. — Mrs. Higgs, of a daughter. 

20, at Colaba, the lady of Capt. A. 

G. Waddington, of a sun. ... March 18, 
at Poonall, the lady of Capt. F. Hiekes 

com. 2d Poonall aux. hat. of a daugh- 
ter.. ..24, the lady of Maj. Shuldham, 
1st bat. 7 tit, of a son. 

DEATHS. ? 

Dec. 29.— At Rasore, Lieut. D. Rut- 
ledge, late of H.M. 56th, and in the ser- 
vice of his highness the Nizant. This 
respected officer was ranted off by an at- ' 
tark of cholera morbus after 24 hours 
illness.. .. 31, at Surat, Mrs. Monte, 
widow of the last Dutch chief of Surat 

Early in Jan., at sea, between Broach 

aud Bombay, the lady of Capt. F. Ileally, 
of H.M. 47th ; her iutaiit survived only a 
few days Jan. 23, Mr. E. Read, auc- 

tioneer.. ..28, Capt. M. Scott, H.M. 67'h 
....March 5, Assist.surg. S. Shephetd 
.. ..21, the infant son of Maj .Shuldham. 
....In camp, near Pandoornah, in the 
19tli year of Iter age, Mrs. Adair. 


NATIVE POWERS. 

THE NIZAM. 

By a communication from Aurungabad 
of the 4th of Jan. we leant that. the 
Nizam has an army of his own now in 
progress towards the Pergunnalis of Bas- 
sein Otiicrknir, which have long insulted 
his government by refusing to pay kisr, 
and murdering all the weak and unprotect- 
ed. Nowsajee, the principal offender, is 
resolved to bold out, and \Viilt that view 
lias taken several hundreds of the Arabs 
which were tit the Nag pore service into 
pay. Tlte European officers attached to 
the Nizam’s force look anxiously forward 
to propitiating the manes of their lament- 
ed friend Sparkes, by the destruction of 
these desperate mercenaries.— (ffcetg'a/ 
Hurkaru, Jan. 304 

THE SAtVBNT WAlHtEE STATE. 

By private letters from Malwan we 
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learn that the Regent of tlieSawont War- 
ree state, Dhoorga Bliae, died on tlie 16tli 
inst. ; but tlie cause of her death is not 
mentioned. Chundrgba, one of the prin- 
cipal cltiefs under that government, has 
arrived at VVarree and assumed the pow- 
ers of regent for the young prince, who 
is still a minor. This chief is understood 
to have disapproved throughout of the 
proceedings lately adopted by the Warree 
government . — ( Bombay Caur., Jan. 30.) 

It has been mentioned under “ Politi- 
cal-unofficial,” that Sir Wm. Grant Keir 
has just concluded a treaty with this 
state. 


ISLAND OF SINGAPORE. 
Abstract of Original Correspon- 
dance. 

“ Recent advices from Penang bring 
the important information that the Bri- 
tish flag has been established in the Straits 
of Sincapoie, by virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded with the legitimate sovereign of 
Singapore, who lias placed Singapore and 
the neighbouring islands under opr protec- 
tion. This new settlement is within the 
direct track of the China trade, is inde- 
pendent of the establishments formed by 
any other power, and contains an excel- 
lent harbour, with great natural facilities 
both of defence and of convenience. The 
same advices also mention that the Ne- 
tlierland's government have established 
themselves at Rhio ; and, by virtue of a 
treaty which they compelled the Rajah of 
that place to sign, assume a right of ex- 
cluding us from all the adjacent islands, 
declaring the people their vassals. 

“ Will this information [our correspon- 
dent asks a question which we cannot 
answer] rouse ministers to tlie necessity 
of interposing before our trade is entirely 
excluded from the range of native ports 
between Penang and the Moluccas ! And 
will not the commercial interests see it 
necessary to exert their influence, and 
claim to be heard on the occasion ? These 
recent measures of the British authorities 
in India have happily presented one more 
opportunity of securing the legitimate 
right of this country to participate in the 
eastern trade, and of guarding against the 
establishment of a chain of foreign ports 
along the track of our trade ao Chioa. 
At the same time the unremitting ad- 
vances and encroachments of the Nether- 
land’s government leave not a shadow of 
doubt as to their ultimate designs. The 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 45. 


present moment is critical, and if once 
lost may not be recovered.” 

We take the following paragraphs from 
a second latter, dated Penang, 28th Feb. 
This authority is not inferior to official. 

Penang, 2,%th Feb . — Sir Thomas Raffles 
has established a British station on the 
island of Singapore, in what are usually 
called the Straits of Sincapore. “ This 
station is calculated to give us the com- 
plete command of the Straits of Malacca 
and a fair participation in the valuable 
trade of the Eastern Islands. It effectually 
breaks the spell of the Dutch supremacy 
aud monopoly over the whole of the Ar- 
chipelago and at the same protects our 
China trade. The harbour we have dis- 
covered is most safe and exteusive, and 
the new settlement promises in everyway 
to secure and improve our best interests 
in this quarter. The Dutch will of course 
view its rise with tlie greatest jealousy ; 
and they will leave no stone unturned to 
destroy it ; but they have no just argu- 
ments on their side, and I trust we are 
now made wise enough by experience to 
take care of our own interests.” 

Thelieut. governor of Sumatra, after 
effecting this cardinal object, proceeded 
with the expedition to Acheen. 


MALACCA. 

Jan. 25.— Trade goes on in the usual 
way, with this difference, that there is no 
distinction paid to flags ; the same duty 
being levied on goods (whatever bot- 
toms they may be imported on) as were 
exacted from British ships when our ft ag 
was flying. Timmerman is quite the gay 
man, lives in a liberal style, and is very 
attentive to strangers. We have now the 
benefit of some American trade, which 
was before excluded, and unless new re- 
gulations make their appearance from 
java, we see no reason why this place 
should not improve as a free port under 
tlie present system. — Cal. Jour. March 9. 


SUMATRA. 

On the llltii of Jan. the expedition 
that had been preparing at Penang took 
its departure with Sir Stamford Raffles, 
for Johore iu the straits of Sincapore. Jt 
proceeded to sea so suddenly, that lti£ 
governor, the merchants on the island and 
the Beach Sheet lonngers, were igno- 
rant of the circumstance, untii it was 
nearly nut of sight. Major Farquhar 
embarked with the expedition, to com- 
mand tlie troops that are employed. The 

Vol. VIII. 2 R 
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ressels which compose it, are the Indi- 
ana, Capt. Peail (having Sir Stamford 
Raffles on board) the Nearchus and 
Manfo, cruisers- the Mercuiy, Beau- 
mont, brig Ganges, and schooner Enter- 
prize. When they parsed Malacca the 
Dutch government sent out two prows to 
look after and watch them, and it is un- 
derstood that -their appearance and move- 
ments have excited a good deal of sensa- 
tion among Uie Batavians. As soon as 
Sir Stamford returns from J oh ore, the 
second expedition will start for Acheen. 
Conjecture is busy at Acheen to penetrate 
the veil over the measures in agitation 
respecting the sovereignty of Acheen. The 
general belief is that Shah Aihim, the 
deposed King, will be reinstated ; and v\e 
find the wish expressed, iu addition, that 
he may be replaced ou such a footing that 
neither Syed Hussein's wealth nor his 
treachery may be again able to shake his 
authority. 

Sir Stamford Raffles and Capt. Coombs 
were to proceed together, as joint com- 
missioners from the supreme govern- 
ment of Bengal for adjusting all exist- 
ing differences, and concluding amicable 
negotiations with the government of 
Acheen for the future protection of the 
liritish commerce ; and sanguine hopes 
were entertained that the Jesuit of their 
mission would be highly advantageous to 
the national interests in that quai ter.— 
Penang, Feb. 3. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

INPORMATfON TO EMIGRANTS. 

The district exposed to irruption from 
the Caffres lies east of Algoa Bay, and 
considerably remote : whereas the lauds 
intended for the new emigrants will pro- 
bably be allotted iu territory to the west of 
AlgtoBay, and inclining with the coast 
southward, within a protected circle. 

The following official circular has been 
issued from the Colonial Department, in 
answer to applications for information on 
the subjects therein referred to. 

Downing Afreet, London. — Sir, fn re- 
ply to yoar letter of the , l am 

directed by Earl Bathurst to acquaint 
you, that, as the Circular Letter dis- 
tinctly specifies the nature ami extent of 
the assistance which will l>e granted to 
individuals who may be allowed to pro- 
ceed as settlers to the Cape of Good 
Hope, together with the conditions under 
which alone that assistance can be given 
to them, it is only necessary to refer you 
to that document, and to add that no 
proposal can be accepted which is not 
framed in conformity with the offer of 
Hi* Majesty’s government. With te- 
ference to your particular inquiries, re- 
specting the mode iu which the views of 


the settler may be best attained, l hare 
to acquaint you, that it is not iu Earl 
Bathurst’s power to conuuuuicatc to you 
that species of inhumation, which cau 
most projierly be affbided by the piacrical 
agriculturist, or obtained upon the spot. 
The net tie is will be located iu the iuterior 
of the colony, not far fio»i the coast ; and 
in allotting' to them the lands which go- 
vernment hare agreed to grant to them, 
their interests and their wishes will be 
consulted, aud attended to as far as may 
be consistent with the public interests of 
the colony. The settlers will be enabled 
to purchase a limited quantity of agricul- 
tuial implements in the colony, at prime 
cost; although they are not dcharied 
from taking with them a moderate sup- 
ply of the*c ai tides, as wHl as neces- 
saries; aud they will find no difficulty in 
putchariu? seed cofn in the colony. The 
settlers will not find habitations iradv for 
their reception. The poison under whose 
direction a party of settler* proceed, is at 
liberty to seeuie their sti vices by any 
legal agreement into which they may 
think proper to enter. The new settle- 
ment will, of course, be governed accord- 
ing to the laws in force Ui the colony. 
Iu conclusion, I beg to observe, that it. 
must be left to the persons taking out 
settlers, to form their own opinion as to 
the amount of the pecuniary means with 
which they should be provided, in order 
to support the persons placed under their 
directions, and ensure the success of their 
undertaking. — I am. Sir, your most obe- 
dient set rant. 


IRRUPTION OF THE CATCHES. 

From the Cape Town Gazette of Mag 
15. — Advices have beeu received from the 
frontier up to the 3d of May inclusive, 
from which we learn, that Lieut. -Col. 
WHlsbire’s preparations have been consi- 
derably retarded by the measures neces- 
sary for preventing the spread of the 
horse sickness, which had appeared as 
usual at the season of the \ear which 
precedes the frosts. Its virulence had, 
however, began to subside, and the evil 
had, up to the period mentioned, been 
chiefly felt among the horses from Swel- 
lendara ; these had suffered severely. On 
the 22d of last month, the Caffres, about 
10,000 in number, attempted to surprise 
Graham's Town. They seem to have 
been perfectly aware of the small force 
stationed there, the garrison (consisting 
of the Light Company, 38th Royal Afri- 
can Corps, aud a proportion of the Cape 
Corps, and five field pieces) not exceed- 
ing 320 men, and the ody force in ca- 
valry being part of the Colonial Troop. 
When the enemy first appeared, Lieut - 
Col. Wiltshire was absent inspecting tre 
troop at some distance from the town, but 
the necessary dispositions fer repnlsfog 
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him were ably ma le by (’apt. Trapped, of 
the 7 2d i eminent, who was the next 
oftwev in seniority. As soon as Lieut- 
fo!. WilLlme tecelved intelligence of the 
the enemy's movement, he pal hhnstlf 
nt the he«d ot the Colonial Tump to it- 
coimoitre, ami nudiug tlie Cnffrcs pi casing 
on with gie.it rapidity, lie lost no time 
in tcjobiing the gai rison, ami formed ins 
iiwe upon an tinineuce in front of the 
town, detaching abut;* (50 men tor the 
defence of the hm lacks, which me si- 
tented about 2Qt>0 pates from if. The 
Catfres halted upon the heights to oiganise 
their atrangenienls for the attack, which 
appears to have been very systematically 
and judiciously made; they advanced in 
three masses, having besides a large body 
in the valley which sepaiates Graham’s 
Town from Blue Ktaus, uhete the 
bnrghei s of the Geyjge district, under 
Commandant Botha, wreie posted, ap- 
paiently to previut lelief coming ftoui 
that qu;ii ter; one of the masses ad- 
vanced against the bai racks, while the 
other two marched upon the town. 
Their movement was simultaneous, and 
by signal, several shot having been hied as 
such from a commanding eminence, when 
they moved forward with that lapidify 
which characterises the Cafifie ihaige, 
shouting with an appalling jell ; they 
were, however, checked l>) the firmness 
ofLieut.col. Wiltshire and his small hand, 
who, when the enemy vyas witfcio tbutj- 
hve paces of him, opened a most riottuc- 
tive fire of artilleiy and mu>ketiy, and 
brought the two columns to a dead staud ; 
our heioes cheered in their tain, and ad- 
vanced, which caused the Caffves to re- 
treat with a lapidity equal to that which 
they had shewed on the advance. Mean- 
while the column which had been direct- 
ed against the bai racks seemed more 
tfesperaie, hut the judicious firmness and 
bravery of Lieut.Cai tw i ighx (Hoyal African 
Corps] and t lie men of his small detach- 
ment, who defended them, and who kept 
«p a well-directed fiie against the assail- 
ant*, at leneth succeeded in hieaking the 
spirit and disappointing the hopes of this 
strong column ; they .retreated with pre- 
fipntion, leaving the ground coveted with 
theii slain. It has been ascertained tliat 
not less than 500 Caffies had been sa- 
crificed to the temeiity «»f their chief** on 
ting memorable day, beside*' tlie numhm 
which must proportionally have been 
wounded, and who will carry to ilitir 
country lingering nuuk* of their rashness. 

It is impossib’e not to join in the admi- 
ration Lieut .col. (VilWu’sc exptesses of 
the bravely and .stcaaine^s of eveij officer 
and man of his little hand. 
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Gialiaui’a Town at the moment of the at- 
tack, and who went over to the enemy 
during the conflict. This traitor, how- 
ever, met the fate he deceived, for he fell 
inttv our hands dating the engagement, 
and had his brains blown out by the ex- 
aspeinted soldiery. The scene of theen- 
gigeuteut was covered with Caff re shields 
and assagays, which they had throws in 
great »u»n tiers, hat they do not lance them 
with precision when opposed to the fire of 
musketry, for it appears that our loss is 
confined to three killed and five wounded. 

Notwithstanding the positiou which 
the Caff res had taken to cut off the com* 
municatiou with Blue Kraus, Lieut.col. 
Wiltshire contrived to send to Comman- 
dant Botha, iu ordei to his charging the 
Caffre columns ia the icar, 01 upon their 
retreat ; but unfortunately the comman- 
dant had sent the gieatest part of his de- 
tachment on patrole in another direction, 
and was thereby unable to gratify his own 
wishes and that of his people, in contri- 
buting to the overthrow of the enemy ; 
but the impression this gallant little affair 
has made upon him is best appreciated by 
the circumstances of a detachment of an 
officer and twenty men having fallen in 
w ith the letreating columns, the chiefs of 
which urged their men to attack it, which 
theCaffres declined doing. 

“ Every day marks the loss the colony 
has sustained by the unfortunate circum- 
stances which occasioned the removal of 
the chagooii regiment so long stationed 
here, which atone, by the rapidity of its 
movements, had it in its power to, follow 
these savages, and to check the inroads 
which have been so fiequent since its 
departure. 

“ We have been gratified iu learning 
that the Cape District Commando arrived 
at its position at Roorte Wal, on the 29th, 
in great spirits and excellent ordei, not 
having lost a horse ou its long march. 
The Stellenbosch Commando had passed 
the Lange Kloof, and must have reached 
Uitenhage about the same time. This 
division has suffeied much on the march; 
both in horses and cattle, and will require 
considerable time to rest at Uiteuhage 
before it cau proceed to the frontier.” 

Private, received in London . 

Cape Town , April ] B. — ” The Caflffes 
have it treated into their own country. 
The mission a» y settlement at Theapolis 
1ms lo-t fcOO head of cattle, but -none of 
the people were killed or wounded.- A 
si long party is going into Caffre land to- 
make reprisals.” 


hex m. 


u b is beyond a doubt that the cm my 
obtained bis information with respect to 
t‘ie foiceat Graham’s loan, fiom Hem ib 
Nootku, Goika’s inter pietcr, wliow„»at 


April 25. — At Hie Cape, age d 22, Anna 
Maim, wite of Majot VVat'Mi I Uh inf., 
and daughter of John Holder, Lsq. of 
Thame, t Kforddih c. 

2 R 2 
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Loss at Sea , May II. — A Dutch ship 
of 80 guns, laden with spices, has been 
lost on the island of Diego Gaicia. A 
commissary general, an admiral, and 100 
men, who were on board her, have ar- 
rived here, and 200 men remaiu on Diego 
Garcia. 

Arrival. — April 13. — H. C. ship Gen. 
Hewett, from Madras and Ceylon, 5th 
March. Passengers to London, CoI.MHn- 
tosh, 6th Mad. N. I. Dr. Boswell, Capt. 
James, 2d Mad. A. Fraser, E. T. Travers, 
J.Camthers, and W. Carru, Esqrs. Lieut, 
and Mrs. Cox, Capt. and Mis. M‘Cardill, 
Lieut. Crisp, Lieut. M‘Pherson, Mmes. 
Cameron, Harper, Taylor, and Sheridan. 


[Sept. 

Departures . — April 10. — Blenheim, 
Shirley, for Madras and Calcutta. Thetis, 
Brown, for London. 

BIRTH. 

April 15. — Mis. Ingleion, of a son. 

DEATH. 

March 30. — M. Marmarot, aged 66. 
Had filled several civil and miluaiy otiices 
with zeal and integrity. 


CAUBUL. 

The leport of Malimood’s death is 
enoneous. That sovereign U still on the 
thione of Caubul . — Calcutta Gov . Ga- 
zette , Feb . 4. 


Home Intelligence. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

dug 18. — A Court of Directors was 
lield, when a new commission of govern- 
jnent was agreed upon for Madras, ap- 
pointing Col. Thomas Monro governor. 
Sir Thomas Hislop as second in council, 
and John Hodgson and Geo. Stratton, 
Esqrs. third aud fourth members of coun- 
cil. Win. Thackeray, Esq. was appointed 
provisional councillor. 


CONTINENTAL NOTICE. 

Paris, Aug. 24. — Yesterday his Excel 
M. R. T. Farquhar, governor-getieial o 
the Isle of France, had the honour o 
being admitted by li is Majesty to a pii 
Tate audience, which lasted half aa hour 


COMMERCIAL EXTRACTS. 

Markets in India . — An overland dis- 
patch from Bombay to the 24th April was 
received in town a few days ago. The 
crop of cotton vvas supposed to be one- 
third deficient, aud much later than com- 
mon ; prices for cotton very high, and 
goods from Europe extremely low. There 
were many vessels with dollars unable to 
procure height, and several of them were 
about proceediug to Calcutta. Freight 
£5 to £6 per ton. No ships were ex- 
pected to sail from Bombay for England 
with new cotton before the end of May. 

The 'Thalia has brought intelligence 
from Calcutta to the 28th of March. The 
effects of the excessive influx of private 
trade were beginning to decrease, the 
markets were thinned, and a demand re- 
viving for every species of goods usually 
brought from Europe for the supply of 
Bengal. The price of coftou, as at Bom- 
bay, had risen considerably, but it is not 


stated, as at that presidency, to havQ 
been owing to any failure in the crops. 
Bengal cotton has been in England lower 
than sixpence the pound, hut it cannot 
now be imported, including fi eight aud 
charges, at less than 0|d. Money was 
extremely plentiful at CaJuitta, and the 
Company’s paper had much improved in 
value, being at a diacouut of only oue per 
cent. 

Internal Trade. — By pm ate letteis 
fiom Liverpool it appears that the tiade 
of that port is assuming coiiMdcrable ac- 
tivity ; more than 20,000 baits ot cotton 
were sold in the course of la*d week, and 
at an advance of Id. to l$d. per pound. 

South Seas . — The Dromedary, Skinner, 
about to sail from Portsmouth for New 
South Wales, has 300 convicts on hoard. 
Her return cargo to England is to consist 
of masts and timber from New Zealand. 

Trade of American United States with 
China . — By a report fiom Canton inCbina, 
annually made to the American United 
States government, it appears that the 
import of dollars in American vessels 
during the year 1818, in that poit, which 
for foreign trade is' the port of all China, 
amounted to nearly six millions. 

Degi ami’s Boston Repmt of 11th July 
states, that the East India tiade from 
that quarter will be nothing tins, year 
compared with what it w is last year ? - 
hence the decline in Spanish dollars, 
which, though not abundant, have fallen 
in Boston to I| and 1£ advance, 

Philippine Company. — The Spanish 
ship St. Julian, Capt. Labonie, armed with 
60 guns, freighted by the Royal Philip- 
pine company ot Cadiz, ai rived thereon 
the 26th June from Bengal and Pondi- 
cherry, with a valuable cargo. 
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COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 

Export of Cotton, from India , in 1818. 
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Average per Bale, 80 Sicca Rupees. 
Value at per Pound Sterling, 6,606,550. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, Jug. 27, 1919. 

Cotton . — The market remains steady. 

Sugar . — The demand for Muscovades lias c<*n- 
tinued steady this week ; the purchases are not, 
however, extensive. This forenoon extensive 
sales of East-India and Brazil Sugars were brought 
forward ; the former sold much about the prices 
of the last Iudia sale, middling tvhite and grey 
35s. a 35s. 6d., ordinary Sis. a Sis. 6J. From 
the late very low pruesof Sugar, there is every 
probability that the import duty alter the 5th 
proximo will be 27s., in place of 28 s. per cwt. 
the present import duty on Muscovades. 

Cqffce . — The public sales brought forward this 
week are again extensive ; in consequence of 
these large supplies, the prices yesterday went 
generally < 2 s. per cwt. lower, and the sale was 
heavy at the decline. 

J?>ce. — This forenoon an extensive sale of East 
India Rice was brought forward, consisting of 
*,366 bags White Bengal j the small proportion 
sold went about is. under the last sale, otdmary 
white 12s. a 13s., very good white 14s. a 14s. 6d.; 
all in bond and liable to the duty. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

*** Information respecting Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, in families co nntcled with tndia, if 
sent under cover, past paid, to Messrs. Black and 
Co., Leadenhall Street, will be inserted m our 
Journal free of expense . 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 4. At her father’s, at Kingthorpe Hall, near 
Pickering, in Yorkshire, Mrs. Conyers Hudson, 
of 3 daughter. 

8. In Upper Cadogan Place, the lady of Charles 
Granr, E9q. of a daughter. 

15. The lady of Joseph Dart, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 2. ChaTles Waite, Esq. M.D. to Mrs. Ken- 
diick, of Woodford, widow of the late Edward 
Kendrick, Esq. 

12. Lieut. Col. Cowper, of the Bombay Engi- 
neers, to Lydia, eldest daughter of Dr. Richard 
rReece. 

16. Alexander Harley, Esq. late of the Medical 
Establishment, Bengal, to Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Hyslop, Esq. Surgeon, Doctor’s 
Commons. 

Ip. At Hastings, T.W. Leech, Esq. of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Naval Service, to Miss 
Selina Charlotte, second daughter of William 
Toosey, Esq. of Bencoolen. 

— . Mr. Fielding, of Newman Street, London, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Wal- 
ton, of Ardwick, near Manchester, 


24. At Walcot Church, Bath, Capt. Fellowes, 
R.N. and C. B. to Miss Humphry s, daughter of 
the late Colonel Isaac Humphrys, Military Se- 
cretary in Bengal. 

28 . At Old Windsor, Rnbt. Jas. Harrison, Esq. 
of the Royal Horse Guards (blue), to Lucy, 
fourth daughter of the Utc Rawson Hart Bod- 
dam, Esq. Governor of Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

March 20. On her passage to Bombay, on board 
H. M. ship Maiden, the lady of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Richard King, Commander-in-Chief in the 
East-Indies. » 

July 28. At his house in Berkeley Square, Tho- 
mas Graham, Esq. of Kinross and Burleigh, 
M.P. for the County of Kinross. 

Aug. I, At Aix-la-Cliapelle, aged 71, Ja*. Forbes, 
Esq. of AlbemaTle Street, F.R.S. author of the 
41 Oriental Memoirs.” 

2. At Blackheath, aged 81, Mrs. Vansittart, 
mother of the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and widow of the late Henry Vansittart, Esq. 
formerly Governor of Bengal. 

10. At Oakmgham, Berks, "aged 64, Lucy, wi- 
dow of the late Nathaniel Bisnett, of Camber- 
well, Surre), and formerly of the East-India 
House. 

11 . At Huckley, Samuel Charles Wilks, Esq- 
late of the Military Fund Office, East-India 
House. 

25. At Margate, Richard Owen, Esq. late ot the 
Secretary’s Office, East India House. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

July 23 Off Falmouth, Aug. l Gravesend, Min- 
strel, Bristow, from Penang. 

26 Falmouth, Aug. I Deal, 2 Gravesend, Princess 
Charlotte, Rennoldson, from Ce> hm g Feb. the 
Cape 19 April, and St. Helena 1 1 " Mav. 

2g Off Portland. Aug. 1 Gravesend, Regent, Rip- 

t ley, from China 10 March, and St. Helena 29 
May. 

30 Liverpool, Comet, Boag, from Bengal «5 
Feb. 

31 Off Plymouth, 4 Deal, ll Gravesend, Phoenix, 
Thompson, from Madras 6 Mar. and St. He- 
lena 8 June. 

Aug. 2 Gravesend, Castle Huntly, Drummond, 
from China. 

— Giavesend, Albion, Brydon, from Bengal. 

— Portsmouth, 6 Deal. 9 Gravesend, Marchio- 
ness of Exeter, Gilpin, from Batavia and th« 
Cape. 

4 Off Plymouth, Brilliant, Baker, from Batavia 
and St. Helena. 

5 Off Portsmouth, 9 Gravesend, Phcenix, White, 
from Bengal 26 Feb. and fit. Helena 7 June. 

7 Off Plymouth, 14 Gravesend, Ganges, O’Brien, 
from Bengal 11 March, and St. Helena 16 June. 

8 Off Dover, 10 Gravesend, Christopher, Locker- 
by, from Bengal and St Helena. 

12 Off Dover, 14 Gravesend, Traveller, Hutchin- 
son, from Bombay 7 Mar. Mauritius 25 April, 
and the Cape (8 May. 

— Off Land’s End, Tyre, Matherson, from Java. 

— Lamlach, 20 Off the Shannon, George Can- 

nmg, , from Bengal. 

14 Deal, Phoenix, Cuzens, from Bombay. 

19 Off Plymouth, 28 Gravesend, Thalia, Herbert, 
from Bengal. 

Depart 10 es. 

July 26 Deal, Rochester, Sutton, for Bengal. 

Aug. 7 Deal, Agmcourt, Foreman, forCevlon. 

16 Gravesend, 18 Deal, Essex, Mahon, for Ben- 
gal 

25 Gravesend, British Colony, Scott, for the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

26 Portsmouth, True American, Bancroft, for 
India. 


INDIAN' SECURITIES AND. 

EXCHANGES. 

Indian Securit es and Exchanges remain un- 
altered since last month, but little doubt ia enter- 
tained (as money has become more p'entifiif) that 
the Exchanges mil decline. 
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Coiiiiinbt* Hoot 

2 

15 

0 





Silk, Bengal Skew lb- 

X 

0 

t 




0 

4 

Dragon’s Blood-.... 


O 

0 

— 

41 

0 

0 

— N&vi 

t 

4 

3 

— 

1 

13 

4 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.- <0 

0 

0 





— Ditto White 








— Arabic 


0 

0 

— 

S 

0 

0 

China 

1 

3 

O 

— 

1 

3 

It 

Assafoetida.. — 

. ~ t» 

O 

0 

— 

20 

0 

0 

— Organ line 

i 

18 

O 

_ 

2 

10 

<1 

Benjamin . 


0 

0 

— 

34 

0 

0 

Spice*, Cinnamon 

0 

6 

« 

_ 

O 

10 

1 

• A m mi— 

wt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— ■ — Cloves 

0 

3 

t 



0 

3 

2 

— Galbamim... 








— Bourbon 








— Gambogiom , 


0 

0 

— 

19 

0 

0 

Mace 

0 

f, 

7 

— 

0 

-a 

1 

M vn h 

... 0 

0 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

Nutmegs 

0 

4 

4 ■ 





— OlibAHom 

... 8 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— Ginger cwt. 

X 

1 

9 





Lac Lake 

.... 0 

l 

6 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Pepper, Company’s K> 

0 

0 

7 





Dye 

... 0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

G 

6 

— — — Privilege 

0 

0 

7 n 





— — Shell, Block,.. 

.. . 







White 

0 

0 

10 





— Shivered 

.... 







Sugar, Veltow cwt. 

t 

10 

0 

— 

1 

r* 

0 

Suck . 








White .. 

2 

0 

O 

— 

2 

10 

9 

Mtrsk, China 

or.- 0 

17 

O 

— 

l 

O 

e 

Brown 

1 

t 

0 

— 

1 

3 

9 

Nuk Voiuica 

wt. 1 

i 

0 

— 

1 -10 

0 

Tea, Bolted lb. 

0 

1 

9* 

— 

O 

t 

II 

Oil Cassia 

or. 0 

! 

6 

— 

0 

i 

0 

— Con sou 

0 

2 

5 

> — 

O 

3 

»0 

Cinnamon ... 


IS 

0 





- - Souchong 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

4 

— Clove*-.. .. . 


3 

d 





Cam pot . 

0 

3 

3 

— 

O 

3 

8 

































Oomm 

lb. 







— Hvstm Skin 

0 

2 

7 



0 

4 

7 

Rhubarb 


s 

9 





Hyson 

0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

0 

« 

Sal Ammoniac — 

Wt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

- Gtinpowdei 








Senna- 

lb. © 

I 

5 

— 

O 

■*i 

6 

T«*i tomeehell .. 

1 

15 

0 

— 

* 

0 

0 

T arm er ick, J ava . . . 

.iwt. i 

3 

0 

— 

1 

IS 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red..t«#n 

3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

9 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE 1C A ST-1 ND! A HOUSE. 

for $4lc 7 "September — Prompt 3 December, 

Tea. — Bohea, 800, ooo lb«. — Corgou. Campn?, 
Pekoe, and Souchong. 4,900,000 -4 b*. — Twankay 
and Hyson Skin, l o»0,000 lbs — Hyson. iSOooo 
lbs. — -Total, including Private-Trade, <5 400.000 

For Sale t* September— Prompt jo December. 

Company's. — Bengal, Coast, and Surrft Piece 
Goods, Nankeen Cloth*, a*id Goods from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Par Sale 23 September — -Prompt 17 December. 

L*eemeiL— Sugar. 

For Sale l October— Prompt U January, IS 20. 

Licensed . — Cotton Weol- 
For Sate 19 October— Prompt 2l January. 

Licensed and Private-Trade . — Indigo. 


For Sale 5.2 November— Prompt 17 March. 
Company **. — Bengal and China flaw-silk. 
Prtc&e-Ti'ode . — Bengal Silk. 

CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Regrnt and C/ntle Unntlif from 
Ch irq, and the Europe from Bengal, 
Company's. — Tea — Nankeens — Bengal Piece 
Goods— Raw S.lk — Nutmegs — Sugar — Made* fit 
Wme. 

Private-Trade and Privilege. — Tea — NanVeem 
—Silks — v wing S) k$ — Crape Shawls — Crape 
Scarl6 — V erm iHion — 1 mligo — Pepper — Rhubarb— 
China Ink— Safflower— Shellac — Lac Dye — Terr* 
Jtponica — Dragon’s Blood— China Rouge— Soy— 
Cassia Oil — A unis ted Oil — Fi«h Connters—Mo- 
ther-n’-P^arl-SlieHs— Mat*— Wine — Mad< iraWme 
— .Sherry W iw. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ship i* Names. 

Tons. 

-General Palmer -j 

5(0 

Vittorsa - - _ - 

400 

Mu 1 grave Castle * 

400 

Lon arh - - _ - 

300 

Henry Porcher 

600 

Oromocto . _ . 

6 *> 

Timaodra - . - 

<V) 

Albion - • . . 

| 3«l 

Norfolk - - - - 

I 

George Home - - 

450 

Colombo - _ . 

4s0 

Perseverance . . 

300 

S-draU - - . 

480 


Corn wanders. 


Tnwcstt - 
Driver * - 
Ralph - - 
Driscoll 
Phillips - 
Strickland 
Price - - 
West - - 
Lutty - - 
l elter - * 
j Richardson 
i’Hukef - * 
}T hacker - 


Where to. 

-! Madras direct. 

( Calcutta. 

■1 Bombay, teaveto touch at Madeira. 

' Bombay direct. 

•, Calcutta. 

-j Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France, and Bombay. 

Madras t»nd Bengal, leave to touch at Madeira. 

■j I-Je of France. 

■j Mv r as and Bengal. 

-I Madras ind Bengal. 

J !su* of France and Ceylon. 

•! V ,rd man’s Land ant! New South Wales direct. 

• 8 mbay. 


Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 06 th of July to the 0,5th of August, 1819. 
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The lodgment thus made on the 
island was maintained by Col. Stu- 
art during the remainder of the 
siege, and the continuance of the 
army in the vicinity of Seringa- 
patam. Meanwhile he advanced to 
a more concentrated position, which 
he strengthened hy field works. 
His command included the island, 
the Sultaun’s redoubt on the North, 
and another which he himself con- 
structed south of the river, to com- 
mand a ford, and to prevent the 
enemy from occupying ground which 
overlooked his position. * It was 
from this ornamented seat of gran- 
deur and pleasure, that fascines and 
massy materials were obtained for 
constructing batteries and other 
works subservient to the siege. It 
was with reluctance that the Bri- 
tish engineers supplied their wants 
from this resource, commencing 
the ruin and desolation of the Lall- 
baugh ; but the conduct of the 


• Wilks's Hitt. Vo!. 3, p. 930. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 4f>. 


enemy, by having laid waste the 
open country, left no alternative. 
Nothing could be more galling to 
Tippoo than to see his palace in- 
habited by infidels, and his favou- 
rite gardens yielding to their hands 
instruments for reducing his capital. 

Excited by interest and revenge 
to recover this important situation, 
he made a second attempt on the 
7th. The Sultan’s redoubt was 
first vigorously assailed and tena- 
ciously defended. The attack was 
repeatedly made by the Mohamme- 
dans sword in hand, and repulsed. 
The French corps in the enemy’s 
service were next employed : the 
result was the same. Late in the 
afternoon two heavy columns of 
infantry attacked Col. Stuart’s main 
position on the island} again the ene- 
my were driven back with great loss, 
and being on every point defeated, 
they thought proper on the same 
night to evacuate the whole line of 
redoubts to the north of the river. 
Having occupied these, the English 
Vol. VIII. 2 S 
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commenced all the preparatory ope- 
rations of the siege. * 

Col. Stuart’s post was not only 
the first immediate annoyance to 
the enemy, but it served as a means 
of communication and support to 
the Bombay army, who occupied 
ground on the north side of the 
fort, against which the principal 
attack was to be directed. When 
this army on the 22d February was 
attacked by the besieged, and ex- 
posed to a severe engagement. Col. 
Stuart prepared with a select force 
to march to its assistance. While 
supporting an attitude of offence 
which required the united exertion 
of judgment, decision, courage and 
skill, he was not less attentive to 
the duties of humanity and the dic- 
tates of benevolence. It was well 
known, that besides the Europeans 
who were detained in Tippoo’s 
prisons, many of the inhabitants 
of the Carnatic and their families 
languished in the same wretched 
captivity. By confidential commu- 
nications with these desponding 
sufferers. Col. Stuart had appointed 
a place for their resort, as they suc- 
cessively escaped ; and thus many 
thousands of them were restored to 
their native homes, j- 

It is remarked by a respectable 
writer, that it was an interesting 
spectacle, at the dawn of every morn- 
ing, to see the whole circumference 
of a redoubt surrounded by men, 
women and children, with their 
cattle and effects, who were passed 
over to the island before broad day- 
light, and forwarded by Lord Corn- 
wallis’s orders by the first escort, 
and with such aid as they required. 
Upon the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace with Tippoo in March 
1792, Col. Stuart and his detach- 
ment were withdrawn from the 
island of Seringapatam. The Ma- 
dras army soon afterwards marched 
towards Bangalore, on its return to 
the Carnatic. Lord Cornwallis pro- 
ceeded with the hostage princes, 


• Wilts’* Hist. p. *33. 
f Ibid, p, * 30 . 


the sons of Tippoo Sultaun, to Ma- 
dras, and entrusted to Col. Stuart 
the distiibuting of the corps to the 
several stations assigned them. They 
separated at Conjeveram,when Col. 
Stuart proceeded with a large di- 
vision to the principal cantonment 
in the Carnatic, at Wallajahbad, 
which he was appointed to com- 
mand. 

At this station Col. Stuart re- 
mained until early in 1793, attend- 
ing to the discipline and comfort of 
the troops, whom he had so glori- 
ously led in the field. He now ob- 
tained a fm lough to England, and 
sailed from Madras on board the 
H. C. ship Contractor, on the 2d of 
February. At St. Helena he met 
the gratifying intelligence that his 
majesty had, in the previous year 
1792, appointed him one of his 
aides-des-camp, which honour con- 
ferred the permanent rank of Colo- 
nel in the army. 

The Contractor arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 29th June 1793. 
Col. Stuart proceeded to London, 
and at court met from his sove- 
reign that gratifying reception, that 
discriminating evidence of personal 
favor, which bis distinguished ac- 
tions merited. Before he left St. 
James’s, it was intimated to him by 
one of bis majesty’s ministers, that 
his services would very soon be 
again required. In a few days af- 
terwards, an explicit communica- 
tion by Mr. Dundas at the India 
board, prepared him to go out as 
second in command in an expedition 
against the Isle of France. He 
had hardly been three months at 
home when he received his final in- 
structions, and Colonel Stuart left 
Loudon. Limited to this special 
service, he received a cominisson, 
dated 21st October, giving him the 
local rank of Brigadier-general. He 
embarked on his majesty’s ship the 
Diomede, then lying at Ports- 
mouth, on the 24tb October, and 
sailed immediately. After being 
three days at sea, adverse weather 
compelled the ship to put back to 
Falmouth ; nor was the voyage re- 
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suraed till tbe 15th November. At 
tbe Cape of Good Hope she was 
detained three weeks in obtaining 
supplies, and replacing her fore- 
mast, discovered to be sprung. Tbe 
Diomede did not reach Madras until 
some time in April 1794. Colonel 
Stuart immediately laid before the 
government of Fort St. George the 
dispatch from the secret committee 
of the court of directors, and also 
his own instructions from the war 
department. The king’s ministers 
had expected that the Diomede 
would have arrived at Madras early 
in February. As so much time had 
been lost by the accidents of the 
voyage, extraordinary efforts be- 
came necessary to prepare the tvoops 
and stores which the presidency of 
Madras had to supply for the in- 
tended expedition. Sir William 
Medows had been appointed by the 
government at home to tbe com- 
mand in chief, and it had been ar- 
ranged that he should follow Col. 
Stuart with a large body of troops 
from England. Meanwhile the 
public departments at Fort St. 
George compensated by their ac- 
tive proceedings for the inevitable 
delays which bad retarded the dis- 
patches. Every thing that depend- 
ed on the resources of India was 
provided in sufficient time for the 
important enterprize. The season, 
however, passed away without any 
appearance of co-operation from 
Europe, and the ultimate arrange- 
ments in India were suspended. 
The state of affairs in the mother 
country had required that another 
destination should be given to the 
forces at home ; and in the begin- 
ning of 1795, the supreme govern- 
ment in India, learning this, di- 
rected, that the projected expedi- 
tion should be relinquished. 

Col. Stuart now considered the 
object of his return to India to be 
finished, and he applied to the com- 
mander-in-chief in that country for 
a renewal of his furlough to Europe, 
at the same time offering to remain 
if the public service required it. 
The commander-in-chief complied 


with this request ; but while Col. 
Stuart was preparing for his voyage, 
information was received in India of 
the hostile turn which affairs had 
taken in Holland, accompanied with 
orders from the king’s ministers 
and the court of directors, to se- 
cure and occupy the Dutch esta- 
blishments in the island of Ceylon. 
In the event of the Dutch govern- 
ment refusing to receive the assist- 
ance and protection of the British 
troops, on behalf of tbe Prince of 
Orange, their settlements were to 
be taken possession of by force, in 
tbe name of his Britannic majesty. 
The government of Madras selected 
Col. Stuart to command this impor- 
tant expedition. Two divisions of 
troops were to combine in the ser- 
vice. The first division embarked 
from Madras on the 30th of July 
1795. A squadron of his majesty’s 
ships, under Admiral Rainier, con- 
veyed them to Negapatam, where 
they were joined by the Diomede 
and the transports, with troops 
from the southern division of the 
coast army. On the 1st of August 
this armament anchored in Buck 
Bay, Trincomalee. 

The object for which the British 
authorities had sent it, was imme- 
diately explained to the Dutch 
commandant of Trincomalee; at 
tbe same time, letters were deliver- 
ed to him from Mr. Van Anglebeck, 
tbe governor of Columbo and of 
Ceylon, directing the commandant 
to give up the fort of Ostenburgto 
tbe custody of a British detach- 
ment. The commandant, however, 
declining to comply with these re- 
quisitions, Admiral Rainier and 
Col. Stuart resolved on compelling 
the surrender of the place. The 
troops were landed on the 3d with 
their artillery, equipage, and stores. 
Batteries were constructed and 
opened against the fort ofTrincoma- 
lee. It surrendered, together with 
fort Ostenburg, by capitulation, 
on the 26th of August 1795. The 
attack had been planned with judg- 
ment and pursued with spirit. Tbe 
defence was chiefly remarkable for 
o c o 
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the obstinacy and valour of the 
Malays, who headed some despe- 
rate sallies on the besiegers, and 
would have persevered in maintain- 
ing the breach, when it was open to 
an assault, had they not been aban- 
doned by the prudence or pusil- 
lanimity of the Dutch part of the 
garrison. 

Soon after this event, Batticaloa, 
Manar, Mallatice, and the island of 
Calpentine, surrendered without re- 
sistance to detachments which Col. 
Stuart sent for their reduction. 
JafFuapatam, a regular fort of con- 
siderable strength, submitted with 
the same facility to a force conduct- 
ed by the Colonel in person. These 
transactions finished the campaign 
of 1795 in Ceylon. We thus ac- 
quired possession of the northern 
and north-eastern skirts of the is- 
land ; an extent of coast of nearly 
300 miles was reduced in the space 
of about five months. 

In November the government of 
Madras signified to Col. Stuart their 
intention of reducing the whole 
island, and that he should receive a 
reinforcement of troops adequate to 
the magnitude of the service. The 
whole force, when thus augmented, 
consisted ef the following details. 
A complete equipment of mortars, 
battery, and field train ; one com- 
pany of royal artillery, two of 
Bengal, one of Madras, and two 
of Bombay, with the proportion of 
gun lascars j his majesty’s 52d, 73d, 
and 77th regiments. Of native in- 
fantry in the Hon. Company'3 ser- 
vice, the 7th, 9th, and 35th bat- 
talions of the Madras army, with 
the grenadier battalion ; and the 3d 
from that of Bombay. There were 
also a corps of 500 pioneers, and 
stores and ordnance for a siege. 
These forces were in a high state of 
discipline, and had been long inured 
to the dangers and fatigues of war. 
In January 1796, they were di- 
rected by Col. Stuart to assemble at 
Negumbo, a fort about 22 miles to 
the northward of Columbo, (he seat 
of the Dutch government in the 
island. The first division that 


should arrive was to take possession 
of this fort. It is to be explained, 
that one of these divisions, under 
the command of an excellent offi- 
cer, Lieut. Col. Petrie, was to em- 
bark from the coast of Malabar ■, 
another from Trincomalee, con- 
ducted by Col. Stuart himself ; 
and a third proceeded in boats from 
Manar under Major Barbutt. So 
accurately, however, were these 
movements concerted, that the two 
last-mentioned divisions arrived al- 
most at the same instant, and the 
first on the next morning. The 
whole were landed on that and the 
following day,3d and 4th February, 
without opposition. The road lead- 
ing from Negumbo to Columbo is 
through a flat country, and offers 
few natural impediments to the 
march of troops, except such as 
occur from several deep and un- 
fordable rivers. The first river is 
seven miles from Negumbo : the 
back was immediately occupied by a 
detachment. On the 7th February 
Col. Petrie moved forward with 
additional forces, and on the next 
day advanced to the Mutwal river. 
On the 9th Col. Stuart with the 
main body joined Col. Petrie. The 
Mutwal is about 300 yards broad ; 
dispositions were made to cross it 
in face of the enemy, posted with 
artillery on the opposite bank, with 
an apparent determination to dis- 
pute tbe passage. Flat boats and 
rafts received the troops ; the ar- 
tillery covered the embarkation. A 
frigate, commanded by Capt. Gar- 
dener, entering the mouth of the 
river, held an easy communication 
with tbe army, and assisted in these 
operations. It was however dis- 
covered on the morning of the 11th 
that tbe enemy had precipitately 
abandoned their strong position, 
thrown their artillery into the river, 
and retired to Columbo. Col. Stu- 
art directed the first division with 
some field pieces to cross immedi- 
ately. By four o'clock tbe whole 
army were ferried over, and encamp- 
ed at the village of Passpitale. The 
village of Mutwal was on our right ; 
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Major Barbutt, with the flank com- 
panies of the European regiments, 
formed a piquet on the right of the 
line, and a little in advance at the 
village. At 6 o’clock next morn- 
ing, this post was attacked by a 
strong body of the enemy, consist- 
ing of European and Malay troops. 
Against this sudden and vigorous 
effort, the post was maintained un- 
til Col. Stuart arrived with the 52d 
regiment for its support. The rest 
of the forces were ordered to fol- 
low j but, before they could reach 
the ground. Col. Stuart led the ad- 
vance to the charge. The Dutch 
troops were covered by the bank of 
a road and a jungle; but they soon 
gave way, and the 77th coming up 
at the moment, the enemy were 
briskly pursued, firing occasionally 
on our troops as they retreated. 
The pursuit continued until the 
enemy reached a post within view 
of Columbo, called the Company’s 
Gardens, where the country begins 
to open. 

At this spot they formed under 
the cover of a slight fence, and gave 
our troops a general discharge of 
musketry. Col. Stuart ordered Ma- 
jor Barbutt, with the flank com- 
panies, to charge with the bayonet, 
without loading. The fence was 
instantly carried, and the enemy 
put again to flight. The chief loss 
fell amongst the Malays, who, on 
this and many other occasions, dis- 
played m >re activity and gallantry 
than the Dutch European troops. 
Some prisoners were made. The 
British detachment took a position 
in the rear of the gardens, where it 
commanded a fine view of the pet- 
tah and fort of Columbo. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the whole 
of the forces arrived, advanced from 
this ground, and assumed their in- 
tended position for the siege. The 
line extended along the heights, by 
the church of Wolphendorph and 
the house of the Dessavine at Hus- 
seldorph. The right was on the 
sea, in the rear of the pettah ; and 
the left was covered by the lakes, 
which communicate with the ditch 


of the fort. The head-quarters of 
Col. Stuart was in the centre of the 
line, at the house usually occupied 
by the Candian ambassadors when 
deputed to Columbo. After an in- 
terval of two days, preparations 
were made for commencing the 
siege. The battering train was land- 
ed from the shipping. The engi- 
neer’s materials, including fascines 
ready made, wfere brought in boats 
from Manar. Having it in his 
power to take possession of the sub- 
urbs, which must have involved 
the loss of much valuable property, 
and probably the lives of some of 
the inhabitants. Col. Stuart was 
willing to try the effects of negocia- 
tion ; accordingly, on the 14th of 
February, Major Agnevv, the adju- 
tant-general, was sent into the fort 
with a flag of truce. The summons 
was conveyed in the name of Col. 
Stuart, and of Capt. Gardiner, as 
the senior naval officer. It simply 
demanded the surrender of the fort 
to the arms of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, promising protection to the 
inhabitants and security to private 
property. In the evening. Major 
Agnew returned, bringing a propo- 
sal for a cessation of hostilities, as 
a prelude to a capitulation. On the 
next day definitive articles were 
concluded and ratified. The capi- 
tulation of Columbo,besides making 
us masters of this important for- 
tress, provided that the rest of the 
Dutch possessions in Ceylon should 
be surrendered to the British arms. 
Under this title, detachments occu- 
pied the forts of Calitura, l’oint de 
Galle, and Mattura. 

Such was the able management of 
Col. Stuart, winning advantages in 
the field, and improving them by 
negociation; with this facility were 
the important territories of the 
Dutch in Ceylon transferred to the 
British dominion. They comprised 
many strongly fortified places, riclr, 
and populous towns. These pos- 
sessions are highly valuable in a 
political and military view; but 
they are scarcely less so for the 
purposes of commerce, by securing 
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to us a good harbour, and many of 
the most precious articles of an ex- 
clusive mart. 

As soon as these events could be 
communicated, the Madras govern- 
ment invested Col. Stuart with the 
chief civil and military authority 
over the island. With a confirma- 
tion of this high trust, his majesty’s 
ministers conveyed to him the ex- 
pression of their owtl thanks, and of 
his sovereign’s fullest approbation. 

Col. Stuart remained in the go- 
vernment of Ceylon during the year 
1796. In exercising its powers, the 
energy of his character had many 
opportunities of displaying itself. 
He made himself master of the sta- 
tistics of the island, its advantages, 
interests, and resources. To secure 
this valuable conquest to his coun- 
try, he improved its defence ; 
among the details for the military 
engineer, he strengthened the for- 
tifications of Columbo, protected 
the pettah by new works, con- 
structed batteries for guarding the 
bay southward of the Mutwal river, 
and added to the fortified points at 
Trincomalee. He inspected and 
directed every thing himself. At 
the same time a prudent economy 
regulated the public expenditure : 
the interest and honour of his 
country indicated on all occasions 
the chief objects of Col. Stuart’s 
attention. He was equally active 
to promote the happiness of the 
Dutch inhabitants. Although fo- 
rensic duties may be supposed fo- 
reign to his previous habits. Col. 
Stuart zealously employed himself 
in an impartial administration of 
justice. The inhabitants of Co- 
lumbo still remember and gratefully 
acknowledge his benevolence and 
kindness. It was a sincere gratifi- 
cation to a mind like his, to receive, 
after he left the island, testimonials 
of affection and regard from the in- 
habitants. 

While be still continued governor 
of Ceylon, he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-general. Near the 
end of 1796, a change of appoint- 
ment made him commander-in- 


chief of the Bombay army, with 
the local rank of lieutenant-general, 
and a seat as second in council at 
that presidency. 

He was succeeded and relieved 
at Ceylon by Major-gen. Doyle, as 
Governor and Commander-in-chief. 

On the 1st January 1797, Gen. 
Stuart embarked on the Swift, H. 
C.’s cruizer, for Bombay. On his 
way up the coast of Malabar he 
touched at Calicut and Cananore, 
chiefly to collect political informa- 
tion, and to examine the progress 
of the fortifications carrying on 
at the last-mentioned place. 

Mr. Duncan was at this period 
governor of Bombay, a man of a 
comprehensive mind and of indefa- 
tigable habits. With a total dis- 
regard of private fortune, with an 
unwearied zeal and an incorrupt- 
ible integrity, he exerted his talents 
to promote the views and interests 
of the Company in India. He re- 
ceived Gen. Stuart, on his arrival 
at Bombay, with the greatest at- 
tention and cordiality. A mutual 
confidence followed ; and the pre- 
sident consulted the second in coun- 
cil on all the important affairs of 
government. This harmony afford- 
ed an example of the governor and 
commander-in-cbief acting heartily 
together, without that jealousy, and 
without any of those feuds, which 
had frequently endangered the pub- 
lic safety in India. The organiza- 
tion and patronage of the army were 
left in the hands of the commander- 
in-thief, subject, of course, to the 
salutary controul of the governor. 
When his judgment fortified him in 
a different opinion on any point of 
military arrangement, Mr. Duncan 
never failed to interpose the decla- 
ration of it in the terms of friend- 
ship rather than of authority. While 
Gen. Stuart respected the station 
and talents of the governor, be was 
as ready to deliver his free and can- 
did sentiments on every question of 
policy which might affect the general 
interest. Mr. Duncan possessed 
a sound and vigorous understanding. 
He was superior to the little feelimr, 
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the constitutional defect of weak 
minds, the pride of self-competence, 
which never can avail itself of the 
advice and judgment of others. He 
was always anxious to obtain, and 
would sometimes even solicit, a re- 
cord of Gen. Stuart’s opinions, and 
that not always because they agreed 
with his own. The numerous mi- 
nutes which the general delivered 
on the political transactions of 
India, during a period of very great 
interest and importance, will testify 
the share which he took in delibe- 
rating on those affairs, as well as 
manifest the good understanding 
which existed between him and the 
governor. It sometimes happened 
that they differed in opinion : this 
never produced a moment of ill- 
will ; while the authorized officer 
took the responsibility of decision, 
a manly explanation, tempered by 
good breeding, left in either no germ 
of uneasiness or discontent. The 
private and tortuous views which 
have frequently produced dissension 
and disorder in public concerns, 
were strangers to the minds of these 
eminent men. They were anxious 
for the public welfare and honour, 
and were well contented to see each 
other the instrument of any pro- 
posed result beneficial to their coun- 
try. The native candour of Gen. 
Stuart’s mind made him incapable 
of dissimulation, which has been 
well named “ a faint kind of policy.” 
The same quality led him equally to 
detest every.species of meanness and 
corruption. No man was ever more 
independent in his conduct and prin- 
ciples. His character had an honest 
and decisive firmness, which his 
friends loved and respected. AVhere 
he had the exercise of full powers, 
a modest estimate of his own judg- 
ment inclined him to hear opinions 
differing from his own calmly and 
dispassionately. 

Gen Stuart found his situation, 
when he entered upon it, surround- 
ed with more difficulties than might 
have been expected in a time of 
peace. For some years the post of 
commander-in-chief had been va- 


cant ; and as the officers who had 
occasionally exercised its functions, 
each as a provisional successor, were 
without a seat in council, they had 
neither the authority nor the infor- 
mation which could enable them to 
discharge its important duties ef- 
fectually. The new commander-in- 
chief found, therefore, an abundant 
arrear of business ; arrangements to 
complete, and abuses or negligence 
to repair. At this era, too, orders 
arrived from home that the Com- 
pany's military service should be 
placed on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity with his majesty's. To effect 
this improvement, the Bombay army 
was divided into regiments, and the 
system of regimental rise was intro- 
duced. The medical department 
was reformed, and a system for its 
expenditure, framed by Gen. Stuart. 
Many useful regulations, suggested 
by his experience, were incorporat- 
ed into the military code of that 
presidency, which continue still in 
force. To augment the strength 
of the Bombay army, a corps of 
pioneers was added to its establish- 
ment ; and he evinced the necessity, 
and developed the means, of raising 
several new regiments. These mo- 
numents of his labours in the mili- 
tary administration, together with 
recurring attention to the discipline 
of the army, and to the political af- 
fairs which bis station in the go- 
vernment required him to consider, 
afforded the commander-in-chief a 
full share of occupation. Whatever 
branch of business he undertook he 
heartily pursued to its thorough 
completion. 

This uniform mode of life was, 
for a short time, interrupted by a 
rebellion in one of the districts of 
Malabar, where the Cottiole, or Pay- 
day Rajah, had taken arms against 
the Company's troops, and whose 
first successes gave an alarming as- 
pect to his determined struggle to 
subvert their dominion over his 
native land. This rajah had lately 
defeated a considerable detachment 
of our troops under Lieut. Col. Dow, 
that had ascended the Ghauts, with 
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a view of reducing the insurgents to 
obedience. Major Cameron, and a 
number of valuable men, lost their 
lives in attempting to retreat before 
this invisible enemy, who attacked 
them under cover of the woods and 
jungles. It was apprehended that the 
spirit of disaffection might spread, 
and that the whole of the inhabitants 
of Malabar might rise in arms 
to assert an independence which 
they had but recently lost. To 
avert this misfortune, the governor 
conceived that his own presence and 
authority on the spot were neces- 
sary. The call for encouraging aus- 
pices in the field induced him to re- 
quest that the commander-in-chief 
would accompany him. They ac- 
cordingly embarked on the 10th of 
April 1797, with their respective 
suites, on board the Drake, one of 
the Company’s cruisers, and arrived 
on the 17th at Tillicherry. They 
formed a committee of government, 
and carried with them all its pow- 
ers. The military operations were 
left entirely to the direction of Gen. 
Stuart. He found every thing to 
repair. The troops and officers 
were disheartened by their recent 
defeat ; while the nature of an in- 
surrectionary warfare, carried on by 
a concealed and furious enemy, of- 
fered to perseverance no splendid 
trophies to revive their courage. 
The resources of the province were 
exhausted, and the approach of the 
monsoon left no opportunity of sup- 
plying any deficiencies from Bom- 
bay. Geo. Stuart had to organize 
the troops and to create a commis- 
sariat. By exertions to surmount 
the obstacles of the season, a re- 
spectable detachment was formed 
to recommence offensive operations. 
Marching under Lieut. Col. Dun- 
lop, this force invaded the territory 
of the triumphant rebel chief, drove 
the enemy before them, and dis- 
persed his numerous bands. The 
monsoon rendered further opera- 
tions impracticable, and obliged the 
troops to retire into quarters. The 
impression produced by these vigo- 
rous measures, however, effected the 


submission of the insurgents, and 
enabled the governor to restore 
tranquillity. On this object he was 
employed during the rains, which 
last, on the coast of Malabar, from 
June to September. Nor did this 
pacific consummation liberate the 
committee. The affairs belonging 
to the administration of the pro- 
vince, which had fallen into con- 
fusion, still detained them on the 
coast. At length having finished 
their valuable labours, among which 
was a subsidiary treaty of alliance 
with the rajah of Travancore, the 
governor and commander-in-chief 
embarked, 1st January 1798, on 
the Sir Edward Hughes, East lndia- 
man, and reached Bombay on the 
8tb of the same month. 

On his return to the presidency, 
Gen. Stuart resumed the direction 
of those improvements in the mili- 
tary administration, of which an 
outline has been traced. In June, 

1798, when the arduous struggle of 
the mother country, for the inde- 
pendence of the world, required the 
contributions of individuals, Gen. 
Stuart subscribed for the defence 
of the nation 30,000 rupees, equal 
to a sum nearly of £4000. He 
continued to pursue an active and 
useful life, divided between the 
military and civil affairs of India, 
until the second war with Tippooin 

1799. Before this event, the French 
expedition to Egypt, and the de- 
signs of Buonaparte, had excited 
the vivid apprehension of the Indian 
governments. General Stuart was 
among the first to appreciate the 
nature and extent of this danger. 
His reflections, tracing its probable 
course, and the measures which he 
suggested for meeting it in an early 
stage, obtained the approbation of 
the Governor General, the Earl of 
Mornington, now Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, a man himself of the greatest 
talents, who admired and encou- 
raged in others the development of 
that political foresight and fertility 
of resource, of which his own ad- 
ministration afforded many striking 
specimens. When a war with Tip- 
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poo was perceived to be inevitable, any application on the subject, nor 
and the Governor-general had deter- would even suffer others to hint to 
mined to prosecute it with all the thesupreme government h's peculiar 
forces at his disposal. Lord Welles- situation. It is true that the friendly 
ley wrote to Gen. Stuart, and attention of Gen., now Lord Har- 
made a personal request, in very ris, and the high sense of honour 
handsome terms, that the general and soldier-like feeling of Gen. 
would command the army in the Floyd, prevented, as much as pos- 
field which the presidency of Bom- sible, any unpleasairrsetisation or 
bay was to furnish. It happened, uneasiness to Gen. Stuart, when, 
at this critical time, that Gen. Stu- in the course of the service, his 
art’s health was very much impair- local rank might have produced 
ed, and it appeared to many of his embarrassment : but Lord Welles- 
friends that he was not in a condi- ley himself afterwards regretted that 
tion to undergo the fatigues of a he had omitted to rectify the cir- 
campaign without imminent danger cumstance, when, in the division of 
to his life. But this consideration prize-money, it was likely to ope- 
had no weight with him, balanced rate to Gen. Stuart’s disadvantage, 
against public duty. He observed and which required his lordship’s 
to one in whom he reposed confi- interference to prevent, 
dence, “ that he had but one life. On the 27th January 1799 Gen. 
and he owed it to his country ; that Stuart embarked, with his personal 
he should not probably, in the pre- staff, in the Panther cruiser, and 
sent state of his health, have made arrived at Cananore on the 3d Fe- 
an offer of his services, but as they bruary. The Bombay army was 
were asked, and by one of the most to assemble on this point, and Gen. 
distinguished men that India had Harris had appointed that it should 
yet seen, he would not, for a be at Seedapore, on the frontier of 
moment, allow private considera- the Coorga territory, by the 3d of 
tions of hazard or inconvenience to March, in order to advance into 
influence his determination." With Mysore and form a junction with 
the same manly disinterestedness, the grand army. Every one knows 
he exposed himself to be superseded the hurried and bustling scene 
in his rank and command, without which an encampment exhibits on 
making any stipulation to prevent the commencement of a campaign 
such a consequence. His rank of in India. The short time which Gen. 
lieutenant-general was confined to Stuart had for preparation required 
the territories subordinate to Bom- extraordinary dispatch ; be exerted 
bay. When serving beyond those himself to arrive punctually at the 
limits, he could only avail himself place of rendezvous, under the im- 
of his commission in the army of pression that there was not a mo- 
major-general j and there were many ment to lose: the departments were 
general officers of that rank senior formed, the arrangements were com- 
to him in India, both in the King's piete, and the army moved for- 
and Company’s service, who would, ward on the 2 1st February.' It 
as a matter of course, claim rank of ascended the Poodicherun Ghaut 
him in the country of the enemy, on the 25th, and a brigade in ad- 
This circumstance had escaped the vance took post at Seedapore by the 
notice of the Governor-general, who day appointed. The army under 
could have extended his local com- Gen. Harris was not, however, 
mission, as he had that of Gen. equally prepared to enter on the 
Harris. Gen Stuart, although aware plan of co-operation, which had 
of what might occur, declined.from brought the Bombay army on the 
a feeling of delicacy towards his verge of the enemy's territory ; and 
senior officers, and from a disregard Tippoo Sultaun resolved on striking 
of individual advantage, to make a decisive blow, by attacking the 
Asiatic Journ. — No, 46. Vol. VIII. 2 T 
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force under the command of Lieut. 
Gen. Stuart. Tippoo selected the 
flower of his army, and, with extra- 
ordinary celerity and seciecy, ar- 
rived on the morning of the 5th of 
March at Periapatam, where he en- 
camped four or five miles distant 
from the advance of the Bombay 
army. This happened on the same 
day on which Gen. Harris was en- 
tering Mysore by its eastern boun- 
dary. On the 6th of March Tip- 
poo Sultaun passed his own frontier, 
and attacked the post at Seedapore 
in two heavy columns. The total 
strength of Gen. Stuart’s army did 
not amount to more than 6000 fight- 
ing men. The attack of the Sul- 
taun’s force was sustained by a 
single brigade of native infantry, 
which, although suriottnded and 
pressed on all sitles by the enemy, 
made a firm and gallant resistance. 
Gen. Stuart hastened to their sup- 
port, and at the head of the flank 
companies of the 75th, and the 
whole of the 77th regt., charged and 
dispersed the assailants. After this 
signal defeat Tippoo retreated pre- 
cipitately to his camp at Periapatam, 
and made no further attempt to 
molest the Bombay army. The loss 
sustained by Tippoo’s army on the 
6th of March, amounted to 2000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
which included several office! s of 
rank, and some of considerable dis- 
tinction. The loss sustained by the 
Bombay army did not exceed i50 
rank and file. The Governor-general, 
in his dispatch to the com t of direct- 
ors, confers the highest plaudits on 
tWs brilliant and important action. 

“ Adverting,” Lord Wellesley ob- 
serves, " to the great disproportion 
of numbers, .and to other circum- 
stances of disadvantage, I am con- 
fident that your lion, court will be 
of opinion, that the conduct and 
success of the ai my of Bombay on 
that day has seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed in India.”* 
The response to this event at home 
was another emanation of honour. 

* Governor-eencrai** kt»er to the Cotut of 
Erectors, lyrt st. G c*.y, ^nApul, 


The Court of Diiectors resolved 
unanimously, “ that the thanks of the 
Court should be given to Lieut. Gen. 
Stuart, for his able conduct in the 
command of the Bombay army pre- 
vious to its junction, and to the 
officers and men of that army who 
were engaged in the action of the 
6th of March, with a choice body 
of the troops of Tippoo Sultaun, for 
their able and spirited conduct on 
that occasion.” 

In the beginning of April, intel- 
ligence was received of the arrival 
of the army of Madras and Bengal 
before Seringapatam. On the 8th 
of that month, Gen Floyd encamped 
to the eastward of Periapatam, with 
a large reinforcement of cavalry and 
infantry, to enable the Bombay 
army to move forward, without risk, 
on the enemy’s capital. This was 
the more necessary as the Bombay 
army was without cavalry, and was 
encumbered with a great quantity of 
stores and provisions, collected for 
service and consumption at the 
pending siege j and for which it 
would otherwise have been difficult 
to force a passage against the nu- 
merous horse of Tippoo. An inter- 
course was immediately opened be- 
tween the two British camps, and 
an officer who eujoyed his con- 
fidence was sent by Gen. Stuart to 
wait upon Gen. Floyd. It was to 
learn his intentions, and to receive 
his orders, since, as soon as Gen. 
Stuai t should pass the boundary of 
the Bombay territory, the operation 
of his commission as lieutenant-ge- 
neral was expected to cease. The 
situation was anomalous, involving 
inconsistent gradations. The in- 
frequency of its occurrence had pre- 
vented the legislature from foresee- 
ing and providing for it. From the 
peculiar constitution of the Indian 
armies, the emoluments and preroga- 
tives of commander-in-chief, toge- 
ther with his important charge, 
wotild remain attached to Gen. Stu- 
art, without reference to his local 
rank . There was not a word said 
on the subject to Gen. Floyd ; but 
he felt and comprehended at once 
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all the circumstances of the case. 
With a blunt and soldier-like frank- 
ness, he observed to a person who 
will never forget his words : “ Tell 
Stuart that I shall think it an ho- 
nour, by G — d, to serve under him. 1 ' 
Gen. Stuart met this sentiment with 
a corresponding magnanimity ; no 
commands were given ; the mea- 
sures for the march and junction of 
the troops were concerted by the 
friendly leaders ; and on the 14th of 
April the united forces arrived at 
Seriogapatam, after a series of fa- 
tiguing marches, and after having de- 
feated every attempt which the ene- 
my made to interrupt their progress. 
Their arrival with the convoy gave 
Gen. Harris the requisite accession ot 
strength and of materials for the 
commencement of the siege. The 
two divisions halted on the 15th, 
for the refreshment of the men and 
the arrangement of the stores. On 
the 16th of April, Gen. Stuart 
crossed the river Cavery with the 
army of Bombay, and took up a 
position not far fiom the ground 
occupied by Lord Cornwallis’s right 
in 1792. Besides having a part in 
the general combinations of the 
siege, the force under Gen. Stuart 
was to enfilade the face Of the fort 
against which batteries were to be 
erected, and to make itself master of 
the outposts which might flank or 
annoy the future breach. It was 
separated by the river from the main 
army ; retained its own staff and 
arrangements, aud its operations 
were conducted, in a great degree, 
according to Gen. Stuart’s indivi- 
dual judgment. It was unquestion- 
ably the most conspicuous and most 
important command, next to that of 
the coramander-in-chief. On the 
17th, Gen. Stuart’s position was re- 
inforced by the 74th, and a Madras 
battalion of sepoys. The detach- 
ment marched the same day as a 
sustaining party to the 75th and two 
battalions of Bombay sepoys, who 
were appointed to drive the enemy 
from the village of' Agrar, where 
they were erecting a redoubt which 
would have commanded the ground 


intended for Gen. Stuart’s ap- 
proaches and batteries. The redonbt 
was attacked and carried without 
much loss. The troops established 
themselves within 1000 yards of the 
fort, and this advanced post was 
afterwards connected with those 
established, on the other side of the 
river, by the army under the direc- 
tion of Gen. Harris, so as to give 
great security to the subseqneat 
operations.* The interruption of- 
fered by the enemy to these opera- 
tions, beyond the resistance of the 
fort of Seriugapatam, was feeble 
and ineffectual. Once or twice, 
at the time of a sortie from the gar- 
rison, a large body of horse endea- 
voured to divert Gen. Stuart’s at- 
tention from the siege, by appearing 
in the rear of his position, and 
threatening an attack. All these 
attempts were easily frustrated. 

On the 4th of May, the memo- 
rable day of the assault of Seringa- 
patam, the enemy appeared again 
in the rear of the army of Bombay. 
They were commanded by Purnea, 
the principal minister of Tippoo : 
their display of force in approach- 
ing indicated some vigour and re^ 
solution ; but a few field-pieces, 
which Gen. Stuart caused to be 
pointed against them, and the piquets 
of tbe army, were sufficient to keep 
them at bay. Their attack did not, 
for a moment, avert one eye from 
observing tbe progress of the storm, 
and tbe interesting scene that was 
passing. The Bombay army fur- 
nished^ contingent of gallant troops 
for the assault, which, with the 
officers who conducted it, highly 
distinguished themselves on that 
glorious occasion. Tbe important 
p 3 rl taken by that army from the 
commencement of the siege, the 
vigour with which every attack on 
their outposts was repulsed, _ the 
spirit shewn in the assault of the 
breach, received the energetic 
thanks and approbation of the com- 
mander-in-chief in India ; and the 
orders published the day after the. 

• Wilki't Hist, Vol. in. p. *u 
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assault record a handsome aeknow- few months, Gen, Stuart’s health, 
ledgement to their leader. The season was again open for re- 

The Governor-general also con- turning to Bombay, and that go- 

I ferred distinct thanks on Gen. Stu- vernment had sent one of their 

* art. The lustre of this victory was cruizers to receive bis orders. 

fully appreciated in England. Both On the 27th of September, 1799, 
houses of parliament voted their Gen. Stuart embarked in the In- 
thanks to the officers and men who, trepid for Bombay. After proceed- 
by their spirit and exertion, had ing to sea, the vessel encountered 
secured peace and safety to the bad weather ; in labouring against 
1 British possessions in India. A the tempest, she lost her bowsprit 

; separate resolution thus named the and foremast, carried away most of 

subject of this memoir : her sails, and sprung her mainmast. 

“ That the thanks of this House Fortunately the frigate La Sybille 
be given to Lieut, gen. James Stu- was in company, which took the 
art, commander-in-chief of the Intrepid in tow, and returned with 
Bombay army, which so gloriously her to Madras Roads, 
co-operated in the success of the late On the 14th of October, Gen. 
campaign in India, and for his Stuart again embarked with his 
distinguished and meritorious ser- friend. Admiral Rainier, on the 
vices.” Suffolk ; and, after a passage rather 

After the capture of Seringapa- stormy and boisterous, anchored in 
tam, Gen. Stuart returned with the Mangalore Roads on the 10th of 
Bombay army to Malabar. It November. The admiral having 
marched thence on the 13th of May, hence to pursue a different course, 
and on the 22d his head-quarters the general left the Suffolk, where 
were at Cananore. he had experienced the greatest hos- 

The state of Gen. Stuart's health pitality and kindness. On the 13th 
now required that he should ex- he embarked a second time in the 
change the activity of public life Intrepid cruiser, and on the 22d ar- 
for retirement. A strong and de- rived at Bombay, 
termined mind had alone enabled For a short time, Gen. Stuart re- 
him to go through the fatigues of sumed his duties at that presidency ; 
the campaign. There was no longer but the precarious state of his 
any necessity for exertions which health, and increasing indisposition, 
his constitution was unable to sup- obliged him to think of returning 
port j Gen. Stuart, therefore, em- to his native country. Having made 
braced the opportunity which the arrangements to resign his appoint- 
arrival of his friend Admiral Rainier ments at Bombay, Gen. Stuart, on 
on the Malabar coast afforded, and the 23d January 1800, took his 
accepted of his offer of a passage to passage on the Woodford East- 
Madras. On the 1st of June, Indiaman for Europe. He retain- 
1799, Gen. Stuart and his staff em- ed his authority as commander-in- 
barked on board the Suffolk, which chief, and exercised the civil duties 
carried the admiral's flag. On the of his station as second in council, 
11th he landed at Madras. The until the vessel Anally quitted the 
governor. Lord Clive, gave him the coast of Malabar. Looking to bis 
government-house within the fort, being detained here for an interval, 
where he resided during his stay the government of Bombay availed 
here. The Governor-general, Lord themselves of his services ; besides 
Mornington, honoured him with some affairs belonging to the mili- 
distinguished attention, and with tary administration, the general was 
many marks of his confidence. A desired to adjust some political and 
cessation from labour, and the soci- commercial arrangements with the 
*ty of many of his old friends, had Rajah of Cochin, and to examine 
really improved, in the course of a iuto some abuses of power alleged 
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to have been committed by the 
English commissioner at that place. 

Gen. Stuart arrived in England 
in June. At St. James’s he was 
most favourably received by his 
Majesty and by his ministers ; as 
be was at the India House by the 
Court of Directors. His stay in 
his native country was but short. 
In the year following he returned 
to India, to fill the offices of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and 
second in council at Madras. This 
appointment was conferred upon 
him without solicitation, through 
the friendship of the late Lord 
Melville, a man who never forgot 
those whom he had once taken by 
the hand, and whose merit and cha- 
racter had fulfilled his expectations. 

Gen. Stuart sailed for India the 
last time, in 1801, and arrived at 
Madras before the close of the year. 
He proceeded to perform his high 
and important duties with the same 
firmness and diligence which had 
carried him with reputation through 
every stage of public life. To at- 
tend to the regulation and discipline 
of a great army, and its various 
interests, (now recovered health 
allowed him to exercise his talents 
and experience) was a source of 
full employment suited to his habits 
and disposition. In July 1802 we 
find Gen. Stuart, together with the 
governor. Lord Clive, Admiral 
Rainier, and other distinguished 
characters, assisting at the instal- 
lation of the Nabob Azeern ul Dow- 
lah on the musnud of the Carnatic. 

It had fallen to Gen. Stuart’s lot, 
in the previous February, to trans- 
mit to the Governor-general, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, the star and badge 
of the order of St. Patrick, formed 
from the jewels taken at Seringa- 
patam, and which had been pre- 
sented to the Governor-general as a 
token of the respect and affection of 
the array, which, under the direc- 
tion of his lordship’s councils, had 
achieved the conquest of Mysore. 

Lord Wellesley’s letter, in an- 
swer to Gen. Stuart’s, conveys, in 


elegant language, some just tributes 
to all the parties engaged : 

To Lieutenant-general Stuart. 

Sir ; — 1 have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, under date tha 
6th of February, which was delivered to 
me by Major John Malcolm, this morn- 
ing, together with the star and jewels, 
originally tendered to me by the gallant 
army which reduced the hostile power of 
Tippoo Sultaun, and since presented to me 
by the Honourable the Court of Director!. 

In accepting this distinguished mark 
of honour, I reflect with the highest satis- 
faction, that it is the united testimony of 
the deliberate approbation of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, and of the 
kindness and favour of an army to which 
I must erer remain attached by the most 
ardent sentiments of public and private 
gratitude. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to me that 
you should be the ultimate channel of 
conveying to me a gift, intimately con- 
nected with the remembrance of your 
own eminent services in the late glorious 
war in Mysore. X acknowledge with 
gratitude the expressions by which you 
have been pleased to accompany your 
communication on this interesting occa- 
sion ; nor could a more acceptable ad- 
dition have been made to the honour 
which l have received from the Court of 
Directors, and from the army, than this 
public declaration of the favourable opi- 
nion of an officer, whose long and ho- 
nourable career has place’d his character 
among the most distinguished names in 
the British service. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient and faithful servant, 

WlLtEStEr. 

Juanpore, 8/ A March, 1802. 

A profound peace bad prevailed 
in India since the overthrow of the 
late sultaun of Mysore ; but the con- 
federacy of the Mabrattah chiefs 
was an alarming event, and called 
for every combined armament 
which the British could bring into 
the field. The first measure of 
precaution, on the part of the 
Madras government, was to as- 
semble a strong army of observation 
on the southern frontier of the 
Mahrattah dominions, for the pur- 
pose of securing the British pro- 
vinces, and those of the Nizam and 
the Rajah of Mysore, against any 
predatory incursion ; since, if the 
Mahrattahs adhered to their own 
customs — repeated, under similar cir- 
cumstances, until they had become 
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venerable,— their military chiefs 
might be expected suddenly to plun- 
der and overrun the unguarded 
territories of their neighbours. In 
the beginning of November 1802, 
an army of 19,000, men under the 
command of Lieut, gen. Stuart, 
^stamped at Hurrybur, on the 
north-western frontier of Mysore.* 
The treaty with the Paisbwa at 
Bassein, including a stipulation to 
restore him to the government at 
Poona, required the active employ- 
ment of a great part of the army 
of observation. Orders were dis- 
patched to Gen. Stuart at Hurryhur, 
directing him to detach from the 
main army a considerable force, 
prepared to advance into the Mah- 
rattah dominions, leaving to his 
judgment the amount of that force, 
and the exact period at which it 
might be most suitable for it to 
advance. The command of this di- 
vision, consisting nearly of 10,000 
men, was confided to Maj. Gen. 
Wellesley, who, to the glory of his 
country, has proved himself so emi- 
nently qualified both for the mili- 
tary and political duties with which 
he has been’ charged. f The force 
under Gen. Wellesley was after- 
wards increased by the junction of 
that under Col. Stevenson, an of- 
ficer of tried talents, intrepidity, 
.and conduct, to upwards of 16,000 
men. It is foreign to the province 
of this memoir to enter into the 
plans and details of this war : it is 
only necessary to mention the share 
which Gen. Stuart had in promoting 
- its progress and success. The re- 
serve, after the detachment under 
General Wellesley had marched, 
was reinforced by a considerable 
body of Mysore troops, and in 
May 1803, General Stuart, with 
this combined force, moved forward 
to Moodgul, a town between the 
rivers Cbristna and Tombudra, and 
about 14 marches from Hyderabad. 
In this position he supported the 
operations of Gen. Wellesley in 


advance, and was enabled to protect 
the dominions of the Nizam, as 
well as the English territories, from 
the spoliation of the southern Mah- 
rattah jagheerdars.* 

Soon after this period, however, 
it became necessary to divide, and 
to alter the disposition of the army of 
reserve. The peace of Amiens had 
not restrained the continental ag- 
gressions of Buonaparte, and hos- 
tilities were renewed, in the course 
of this year, between Great Britain 
and France. f A French armament 
had already arrived at Pondi- 
cherry, and it was found requisite 
that Gen, Stuart should return to 
Madras, leaving not more than one 
half of his force at Moodgul, under 
the command of Maj. gen. Dugald 
Campbell. „ 

After this arrangement. General 
Stuart continued to perform his 
duties at the presidency, and to take 
an active share in the public affairs 
at Madras, until he returned finally 
to Europe. The impaired state of 
his health, and his advance in 
years, made him reel a renewed de- 
sire to withdraw from the fatigue 
and anxiety, of a public life. The 
death of a beloved and accom- 
plished daughter had greatly af- 
fected his spirits, and contributed 
to strengthen his resolution of leav- 
ing India. The General bad sup- 
ported this, as-well as other domes- 
tic calamities, with patience, firm- 
ness and resignation ; hut he felt 
these bereavements severely; and 
though borne in silence, some of 
them made an impression on his 
mind which was never obliterated. 
With the approbation and regret of 
the government, the General gave in 
his resignation. He embarked in 
his majesty’s ship the Centurion, 
and arrived in England early in the 
year 1805. 

It had been for some years the 
object of General Stuart’s thoughts 
and wishes to spend the remainder 
of his life in privacy and retirp- 


* Asiatic Register for 130S, p. 22. . * Asiatic Register for 1603, p. 37. 

'1 Ibid. \ Ibid, 
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ment. His fortune, although not 
large, considering the situation he 
had held, was sufficiently ample to 
supply all the wants of a man who 
cared less for luxury than for com- 
fort and convenience. It was some 
time, however, before he could de- 
termine on a plan, or fix on a place 
for future residence. It was ne- 
cessary that he should adopt many 
habits which were new to him : and 
it was desirable that he should es- 
tablish himself where he might find 
a society capable of cheering those 
hours, now to be devoted to leisure, 
which had heretofore been absorbed 
in application to business. Having 
weighed all the circumstances which 
might influence his choice, Gen. 
Stuart decided to take up his per- 
manent abode in London. It was 
the only situation where he could 
expect to enjoy the frequent society 
of his old military friends and as- 
sociates. Here alone it would not 
be necessary to change materially 
the former habits of his life, while 
the varied amusements of the capi- 
tal might fill the vacuity occasion- 
ed by the want of employment. 

In 1806, Gen. Stuart purchased 
a house in Charles Street, Berkeley- 
square, where he resided during 
the remaining years of his life. 

We- add one fact connected with 
the history of his public life, to 
shew that it was in contemplation 
to reward him with some memorial 
of honour, which it is the preroga- 
tive of the sovereign to confer. 

Extract 'of a letter from Lord Camden, 
Secretary of State, to Marquis Welles- 
ley, dated Downing Street, 30th August 
1804. 

It is my duty to state to your lord- 
ship the veiy high sense which his Ma- 
jesty entertains of the useful and able co- 
operation afforded by Lieut. Gen. Stuart, 
in the arrangements necessary for carry- 
ing into execution the plans so judi- 
ciously formed by your lordship for the 
operations of the last campaign : and I am 
commanded to inform your lordship of 
his Majesty's entire approbation of that 
officer's conduct ; aud that it is the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s ministers to re- 
commend to his Majesty to bestow some 


marks of his royal favour on that meri- 
torious officer orr his return to Europe.” 

This is official evidence that Gen. 
Stuart’s services were appreciated, 
and held in high consideration. 
That he did not receive the intend- 
ed honor, partly arose from his na- 
tural modesty, mare anxious to de- 
serve than to secure those rewards 
for national achievements, which 
may be philosophically viewed as li- 
beral devices for perpetuating re- 
nown ; to which may be added, the 
time necessarily lost in waiting for 
suggestions from India, in reply to 
this communication. 

For some years before his death 
the general’s health and strength 
had declined much, but his under- 
standing was still clear and vigo- 
rous. His eyesight latterly became 
greatly impaired ; it had not, how- 
ever, failed so much as to prevent 
him from enjoying his usual society 
and amusements. At length the 
symptoms were too plain that his 
dissolution was fast approaching j 
and his ft iends had to regret the 
loss of this excellent and valuable 
man on the 29th of April 1815, 
when he expired in his house in 
Charles Street, in the 75th year of 
his age, after a short but severe 
illness. 

The following epitaph has been 
erecteil over his tomb in the chapel 
of ease to the parish church of St. 
James’s, Tottenham Court Road. 

In a Vault near this spot 
arc deposited the Kemains of 
General James Stuart, 
formerly Commander-in-Chlef at Madras ; - 
aud 

late Col. of the 72d Kegimcnt of Foot. 

Died 29th April 1815. 

Aged 75. 


Errata in the Life of Col. P. IValktr. 

Vol. VI t. p. 7, col. % I. antepenult. 6, jot ** Nel- 
“ lore*’ read ** Mellore.” 

F. 10, col. 1 , 1. 31, for “ noops ” read “ troopers.” 

P. 230, c*>l. 9, 1. s, — “ tins guard,” read ** their 
“ guard of honour.” 

P. 232, col. 1, l. 2, for “ Capt. Sir ” read “ Capt., 
** now Sir.” 

1.3, — ” president ” “ resi. 

dent.” 

P 233, col. l, 1 22 , for u Cavasiporam ” read 
” Cuianporam.” 

P 2 M,col. 2, 1 2 >,/or Wang ” read “ Waug.” 

V. a >, oil. l, 1. 27, — “ Danwar” — ” Parwar »» 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : — In your valuable Journal comparative value between those 


for last month (No. 43) you have 
inserted an abstract of Regulation 
XIV. for 1818, for altering the 
standard of the Calcutta sicca 
rupee and gold mohur ; and 
for further modifying some of the 
rules in force respecting those 
coins, passed by the Governor-ge- 
neral in council, 24th December, 
1818. From the importance of 
the subject, I am induced to 
make some observations on the 
principal enactment contained in 
that regulation. 

Under the native government, all 
coins, of whatever description, pass- 
ed freely without restriction, and all 
were paid and received at their 
current market price. The adop- 
tion of any one or more coins as 
a legal tender, to the exclusion of 
the rest, and the fixing of the re- 
lative value of those coins by pub- 
lic authority, were measures which 
to .that government were entirely 
unknown. These ideas have been 
imported from Europe, but much 
error has at the same time been 
introduced in their application to 
the currency of India. In the 
first place, instead of one metal 
feeing adopted as the legal tender of 
payment to an unlimited extent, 
or in other words as the general 
measure of value in all transactions, 
two metals have been chosen for 
that purpose, and this, not only 
* contrary to the most obvious max- 
ims of political economy, but in 
direct variance with the opinions of 
the most eminent writers on the 
subject, from Locke down to Lord 
Liverpool. Secondly, the next 
anomaly in the Indian system is the 
fixing of the relative value of those 
two metals. In England, where, 
with the exception of one metal, 
all others are legally restricted to a 
small amount, this measure may be 
less objectionable, but where more 
than one are unlimited, as in the 
present instance, the fixing of the 


coins must be prejudicial in the 
highest degree, not only by render- 
ing one coin liable to be affected by 
the fluctuation of the other, but also 
by subjecting the money of account 
to change and depreciation. In the 
regulation above alluded to, it has 
further been adopted as a principle, 
that it is possible to lower one of 
the coins constituting the legal 
tender, without this operation hav- 
ing any effect upon the other coin. 
The rupee being maintained intrin- 
sically of its former value, it is 
supposed that the gold mohur may 
be debased, without, at the same 
time, debasingthe money of account. 
Had the sicca rupee been made the 
only unlimited legal tender, this 
reasoning would have been correct ; 
but where gold is admitted in com- 
petition with silver, it is evidently 
erroneous, inasmuch as those ac- 
counts, although nominally in ru- 
pees, will really be paid in gold 
mohurs at the prescribed rate, as 
soon as gold shall become cheaper 
than silver. The rupee, in fact, must 
in that case disappear from the 
currency altogether, or only pass in 
private bargains between individuals 
at a batta or premium. The de- 
basement of the gold mohur is in 
truth, therefore, the debasement of 
the whole currency, and in no other 
light can it possibly be viewed. It 
further merits attention, that from 
all accounts being nominally kept 
in rupees, a loss more or less must 
be sustained by the fall in the value 
of gold below silver ; but no cor- 
responding advantage can follow 
from its rise. The rules regarding 
the legal tender in two coins have 
been copied from former regula- 
tions of the British government ; 
but the value of the gold mohur 
was before rated so highly when 
compared with the rupee, that 
much of the consequent inconve- 
nience was prevented. The former 
coin passed merely as an article of 
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traffic., for in all payments the rupee 
being the legal tender of lowest 
value, it was of course, preferred 
on that account, and it in fact com- 
posed the currency of the country. 
This high value of the gold mohur, 
by affording room for fluctuation, 
gave likewise some security against 
the reduction of the money of ac- 
count ; by its present debasement, 
howevei', the mohur and rupee are 
now brought in nearer contact and 
competition with each other, and the 
former will not be liable to the mi- 
nutest reduction in value without 
immediately falling below the latter, 
and consequently creating a com- 
plete derangement in the state of 
the currency, and altei ing the cir- 
cumstances of all existing contracts. 
The present reduction of the mohur 
may no doubt be slight ; but it is 
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against the principle of admitting 
any reduction whatever in the value 
of any coin constituting an unlimit- 
ed legal tender of payment, that the 
attention of the public should be 
chiefly directed. If I may venture 
an opinion on the subject of Indian 
currency, 1 conceive the rupee of 
the present intrinsic value should 
be declared as the standard coin, 
and as the only unlimited legal 
tender throughout the country ; 
leaving the gold mohur and other 
coins to pass voluntarily, and to find 
their relative value according to the 
state of the market. Indeed it ap- 
pears to me that it would be more 
advisable to return to the old native 
system of currency, than to main- 
tain in force the rules now pre- 
set ibed on that subject. 

Surraf. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir: — In Marco Polo’s Travels, 
translated by Mr. Marsden, and 
enriched with copious notes, I find 
a notice of two Christian churches 
of early foundation in a province 
of China ; a circumstance which, 
among other relations of ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities in Asia, hath its 
obvious importance, especially as 
it stands connected with the history 
of Christianity in that remote part 
of the world. L shall quote ex- 
pressly from the aforesaid work 
both text and note, and submit the 
same, with your permission, to the 
attention of your intelligent read- 
ers, accompanied with a few re- 
marks in further illustration of a 
subject so peculiarly interesting. 

The discoveiy of these churches, 
upwards of five hundred years ago, 
in the centre of an immense popu- 
lation of pagans and idolaters, is a 
point of no trifling concern: at 
least it is calculated to impress us 
with the august idea, that the AI- 
niighty creator and preserver of- 
men will not leave himself without 
a witness ; and that even in China, 
he would have an altar raised to his 
-* T ■ v„ z)(j 


eternal name, and a worship insti- 
tuted acceptable to himself! In 
Marco Polo's book, chap, lxv, the 
situation of these churches is des- 
cribed to be in the city of Chnn- 
ghianfu, in the province of Martji, 
the inhabitants of which ate idola- 
ters : 

“ There are in this city two churches 
“ of Nestorian chiistiun*, which were 
€t built in 1274, when his Majesty ap- 
“ pointed a Nestorian, named Mar 
€t Sdchis, to the government of them for 
“ three year*, fty him these churches 
ft were established, where there had not 
“ been any before, and they still subsist/' 

This is Marco Polo’s text. The 
translators note follows. 

The existence of these churches, of 
which iio reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained, is a curious fact in the history of 
the progress made by the Christian reli- 
gion in the eastern or remoter parts of 
China ; with respect to the date of this 
foundation there is some disagreement in 
the different copies, being 1 28# in that of 
Basle, and 127 4 ) in the eaily Venice epi- 
tome. If indeed the appointment of the 
Nestorian governor took place in 1274, 
according to Ranmsdo's text, it must have 
been immediately upon the t eduction of 
that part of the province ; and on the 
other hand, the date ot 12H# was too 
near the peiiod of our author’s departure 

Vor VIII. 2 U 
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to have needed the remark that the chur- 
ches then subsisted, and consequently less 
likely to be correct than that of 1279. 
The nomination of strangers of this des- 
cription to situations so important (in- 
cluding that of our Venetian to the gotern- 
xneht of Ynng-cheu-fu ) may well be 
thought to justify the reflection of the 
Chmese historians, that the Emperor Ku- 
blai “ a do une trop d’autnrit£ aux gens 
d’occident.” In the name of the indivi- 
dual also there appears that want of uni- 
formity which arises from careless trans- 
cription ; being in theB&sIe edition, Mar~ 
Sards, and in the Berlin manuscript Mar- 
larchis. The title or appellation of Mar, 
equivalent, in Syriac, to Dominus in Latin, 
Is well known to have been commonly 
affixed to the names of Nestorian bishops, 
as well as of other persons of rank, aud 
as that of Mar-Sergius often occurs in the 
annals of their church., it seems likely to 
have been the name, of which Sac his and 
Sards are corruptions. Vid. Bibliotli. 
Orient. Clem. Vat. Assemani, t. iii. p. ii. 
c. 9. et Lauren tii Aloshemii Hist. Tarta- 
rorum Eccfesiast. Appendicem, monumeu- 
ta etepistolas exhibentem, p. 26. 

It is remarkable that De Guignes (Voy. 
k Peking, &c.), iu describing a religious 
- building, not far from this city, mentions a 
tradition that gives strength to the. belief 
of an early Christian establishment in that 
quarter. Cette pagode,” he says, “ s’ap- 
ptfle San-yko. Les Chinois racontent 
qu’un Chietien, uomm6 Kiang tsy-tay, 
vivoit dans ce lieu ii y a trois cents ans ; 
on montie encore son appartement dans 
la partie de i’cst ; ce Clnetien vcuoit d*un 
pays situe a l’ouest de la Chine, nppeld 
Kiang-Kio” T. ji. p. 49.The same circum- 
stance is noted by Van Braain in the fol- 
ltwing * words : “ De ce couvent depend 
encore nn bafiinent sepai 6, platd snr son 
c6<£, et habite jadis par un Chietien, 
habitant del'est, nonimt Siam long-citay- 
ouang, original’ re de Tai-kiam-cok, et qui 
a tanouis£ par les Chinois apics sa 
mort. Son image est hoiioic^ ici, ainsi 
quedans pliisieurs antics pagodes." T% ii. 
p. *90. To those who luie lemarked the 
peculiai if les of Chinese pronunciation, 
which dot's not admit of a syllable’s com- 
mencing with the sound of a, it will 
not appear an improbable conjecture that 
by Tru-hmn-eok is meant the city of 
Antioch , where thL* metiopolitau lesided. 
It should he ubseived, that the word 
‘‘pagod/* oi “ pagoda,” which by the 
English is applied to ceitaia angular tow- 
ers, is used hv the Fiench to express the 
the temples to which these toweis aie 
commonly attached.* 

Tbe above extract demands par- 
ticular attention, as it concerns the 

* Tiav<-!>‘ of Polo, trins'ued fnoin 

the Itphai, with N‘ Us. by \\ ilharo Ahusden. 
F.B.S rkc. 4lo. 1818. p. Mi. 


date of the foundation or re-edifi- 
cation of these Syrian churches, a 
point which the commentator finds 
no small difficulty to reconcile with 
the text of his author, who says, 
that in his time, those churches 
did still subsist, viz. A.D. 1279, or 
at latest I2S8, when Marco Polo 
was in China. The date of their 
building is stated A.D. 1274, which 
it is observed was much too recent 
to give any pertinent application to 
the remark that they still subsisted 
in 1279 or 128S. But in order to 
reconcile this difficulty, I presume 
that the dale of their building is to 
be reckoned after the Syrian man- 
ner, tiz. from the year of the Greeks 
1274. The Greek Epoch from which 
they reckon is, 1 deduce, coinci- 
dent with the year of the universal 
peace between Ptolemy, Cassandra, 
and Antigonus, to which Lysinra- 
ehus acceded. Under which ar- 
rangement the dominion of all Asia 
was surrendered to Antigonus ; this 
was the commencement of the 
Greek empire in Asia, as distin- 
guished fiom the three separate 
monarchies of Egypt, Macedon, 
and Thrace ■, which era com- 
menced about three hundred and ten 
years before Christ. By deducting 
three hundred and ten years from 
1274, we have the year A.D. 964 
for the date according to the Chris- 
tian era ; and this I offer as a pro- 
bable solution of the difficulty, per- 
fectly reconcilable with the circum- 
stances of the history. Indeed there 
is nothing mote common than to 
meet with the Greek date in tire 
Syrian and Nestorian writings I 
have a Syriac MS. written i^i Meso- 
potamia, and dated in the year of 
the Greeks one thousand eight hun- 
dred tvventy : from which deducting 
threre hundred and ten years, the 
date is obtained, “ in the year 
A.D. 1510.” In a work intitled 
Indian Church History,* 1 have 
introduced a circumstantial descrip- 
tion of an ancient monument of 

* 44 Indian Church Hi«tory, or an account <*f 
** the fit -t pbn' n t» of the ptwpd n» Syria, Meso- 
" pot anna, and India, wtiii an Acror-ite rrlatioQ 
“ of t tn» first Christian rmsa on* -n CUil-aj” bj T. 
Yeales, London, 3vo. isis. p. *,4. 
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Christian missions in China which 
bears in its Syrian irisciiption 
this date, viz. In the year ot' the 
Greeks one thousand and ninety 
two, i. e. A.D. 781. The Greek, 
empire in Asia, which originally 
comprehended Ariana (Iran, or 
Media, Persis, and Baetriana), with 
Assyria, Asia Minor, and the In- 
dian Satrapies, came at last to con- 
sist only of Syria, when it was re- 
duced to a Roman province. 

Mr. Marsden is of opinion, that 
Mar Sachis, to whom the govern- 
ment of the churches was commit- 
ted for three years by the Chinese 
Emperor, is a corruption of the ori- 
ginal name. Mar Sergius ; in which 


opinion I think him correct, for 
Sergius is a proper name, and the 
Chinese pronunciation ejects the r. 
There were two priests of this name 
in the list of missionaries constitu- 
ting the missions above icferred to, 
and mentioned in the “ Indian 
Church History,” viz. Mar Sergius 
priest and Choroepiscopus, amU \lar 
Sergius Tabennila, p. 93. It is not 
improbable tiuft Afar Sachis, as he 
is called in Maico Polo, was the 
founder of those churches ; that 
they were rc-built about A I). 
964, and that “ they still subsis- 
ted ” in the time of Marco Polo. 

T. Y. 

London, Sep. 1819. 


To the Editor of the' Asiatic Journal. 


Sir : — I perceive in your Journal 
for December last, a letter from 
“ a Retired Bengal Civil Servant,” 
and it is with much satisfaction that 
I observe the public and disinte- 
rested feeling which must have led 
that gentleman to bestow a portion 
of his time on the consideration of 
our military establishments in India, 
with which his own interest can 
only be connected in as far as those 
establishments appear to him to be 
connected with the public welfare. 

1 allude to his lecommendation 
of a measure in the Indian army 
generally, which must so matejially 
promote a spirit of emulation among 
the junior officers of that aimy to 
acquire a knowledge of the lan- 
guages of the country in which they 
serve ; an attainment which is so 
eminently calculated to promote 
the efficiency of tint army, and to 
form an additional guarantee for its 
attachment to its European officers. 

The impoitance of our posses- 
sions in India is not, 1 believe, dis- 
puted. The whole of that exten- 
sive territory may now be said to be 
subject to our power and influence, 
and our object should be to pre- 
seive the prize we have won there, 
Nothing, 1 humbly conceive, but 


misrule on our part, and an over- 
cagor'icss to increase the pecuniary 
advantages that country is calcu- 
lated to afford, can now deprive us 
of the sovereignty we have esta- 
blished ther e. 

Those gentlemen who have re- 
tired from the Company's service in 
India, cannot do that Company, or 
their country, as far as its interests 
are connected with our Indian em- 
pire, a gi eater service, than by 
coming forward like this “ retired 
Bengal Civil Servant.” and contri- 
buting their mite to promote those 
objects of improvement, which 
their observations and experience 
on the spot may have led them to 
think requisite in those establish- 
ments, upon the good or bad foun- 
dation of which the permanency of 
our power in India must depend. 

Under this feeling, I am induced 
to offer some observations on our 
military establishments in India for 
a place in your columns. It is the 
first time 1 have attempted to offer 
my thoughts to the public through 
the medium of any public print, 
but they may have the merit of 
attracting the attention of more able 
pens to a subject which appears to 
me °f serious import. 

2 U 2 
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t Civil, judicial, and military cs- It is of vital consequence to the 

’ tabiishments must form the chief maintenance of our rule in that 

parts in the edifice of government : country, that every means should be 

their pedestals repose in the deep resorted to in the formation, con- 

foundation, their summits rise as stitution, and regulations of our 

pillars, their concentring arches Indian army, which can tend to se- 

spring into a dome. In a country cine its discipline and efficiency; 

which is subject to a foreign power hut, above all, its attachment to its 

such as India, the military requires European officers, and, as a conse- 

j to be in a greater proportion, and quence, its loyalty to the British 

; demands, particularly when com- government. 

\ posed of natives, more attention A competent knowledge of the 

I than in those differently circum- language of the people who compose 

f stanced. Schools of morals and that army would appear to be so in- 
i' religion, though they aie of the very dispensable a qualification on the 

! fiist importance, cannot as yet be part of its European officers, that it 

: touched on as establishments in is surprising so little encouragement 

; India. They should not, however, should, until very lately, have been 

be withheld, but they must be ra- held out for its attainment. 

K ther offered than obtruded. But there is another point to 

Our civil and judicial institutions which, as it appears one of high im- 
in India are yet in their infancy : portance, I am anxious to draw the 
they have, however, made great attention of more able and more 
advances. They have been erected practised pens. 

on the basis which was won, as well The small, and apparently very 
. in opinion as in territory, by our inadequate number of European 

military achievements there ; and I officers attached to the Company’s 

believe those the most renowned of regiments of cavaliy and infantry, 

our military worthies in that conn- has often struck me with surprise, 

try were among the first who laid and I am at a loss to know on what 

the foundations of that British principle it is, (unless it arose from 

Structuie of civil and judicial insti- an unwise excess of economy) that 

tutions, which is now rearing its in an army, the habitual attachment 

pinnacles in India; a structure of which to its European officers is 

which, I trust, will, with due care of such essential consequence to the 

and in due time, become the finest stability of the governing power, 

monument of real greatness which should have so veiy small an esta- 

was ever raised in any age or coun- blishment of such officers ; an es- 

try ; a monument which Asia will tablishment so small as to do away, 

admire, India reverence, and of to a considerable extent, under ex- 

which England, while she reaps a i,ting ciicumstances, that inter- 

golden harvest, may be justly proud. course which should be constantly 

These institutions, however, are maintained between the private sol - 

objects so congenial to the minds diets and the officers of all armies, 

and feelings of the people and pub- but more particularly between the 

lie assemblies of England, that they native Indian soldier and his Eu- 

can scarcely fail to attract the sym- ropean officer, and with it gradually 

pathetic attention, cherishing care, to destroy that attachment which 

and constant revision, which must it is so essential should exist be- 

ensure their attaining that mature tween them. 

improvement of which they may he 1 need not state here, what must 
supposed yet to stand in need. he so well known to your readers in 

The idea of a standing army is not general, the complement of field- 
so inviting a subject. It is generally officers, captains, and subalterns 
in England an object of aversion ; which is established in his majesty’s 
hut in India it must be admitted by service for ten companies of in- 
ail to be indispensable. fan tty. 'lhat establishment is not 
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I believe, merely nominal. What- 
ever number of the officers of a te- 
giment may happen to be employed 
on the staff, the full establishment, 
at least of field-officers, is, if I am 
not misinformed, kept up with the 
regiment. Such an establishment 
is thought to be necessary to main- 
tain its discipline and efficiency. 

In the Indian army, a regiment 
of two battalions (of which all those 
regiments consist), or twenty com- 
panies, has an establishment of Eu- 
ropean officers, consisting of one 
colonel, two lieutenant colonels, 
two majors, seven captain^ and one 
captain-lieutenant, twenty-two lieu- 
tenants, and eight ensigns ; less, I 
believe, than is allowed to ten com- 
panies in his majesty’s service. 

The colonel is, of coutse, never 
present with either of the battalions 
of his regiment ; and of the remain- 
ing two field officers (one lieutenant 
colonel and one major) for each 
battalion , it may be easily supposed 
that it can seldom happen th it they 
are both present ; the higher staff 
departments will take many of them 
from their corps. The length of 
time, likewise, which an officer must 
spend in a climate so uncongenial 
to an European constitution, before 
he can attain the rank of field-officer 
in the Company's service, together 
with the fatigties and hardships to 
which he must be frequently ex- 
posed in such a length of service, 
make it obvious that a certain pro- 
portion of these field officers should 
be calculated on as always absent 
in Europe for the recovery of their 
impaired constitutions. In fact, it 
is well known to all who lnve spent 
any time in India, -either in his 
Majesty’s or the Company's service, 
that it is a thing of verv rare oc- 
currence to see two field-officers 
present with any of the Company’s 
corps ; and that it not unfrequently 
happens that their battalions are, 
for months together, under the 
command of captains, nay, some- 
times under that of subalterns. 

This deficiency of officers of the 
higher ranks must, on a general 


principle, I conceive, tend to loosen 
that well-ordered system of disci- 
pline and conduct which should be 
maintained in a body of officers, of 
which the majority is always com- 
posed of tire young and unthinking. 
There wants, in fact, that weight 
in the upper pait of the machine, 
which is necessary to maintain, 
with due vigour, that counterpoise 
and confronting power which it 
ought to possess. 

* We have next to see what num- 
ber of the junior ranks the above 
establishment will afford for regi- 
mental duties, in the ranks of a 
battalion. 

Deducting, then, an adjutant and 
an interpreter for each battalion, 
and supposing, what by the way U 
scarcely ever the case, that this es- 
tablishment is kept complete in 
ensigns, there will be seventeen 
officers to perform the regimental 
duties, and disposable for detach- 
ment with each battalion. 

But from this small establish- 
ment, it must be recollected, is taken 
nearly the whole body of the staff 
of the army ; all the minor branches 
of the adjutant-general's and quar- 
ter-master-general’s departments ; 
of the commissariat, a necessarily 
extensive branch on the large field 
of India ; of the auditor-general's 
department ; of the division, bri- 
gade, and garrison staff ; pay-mas- 
ters, deputy-judge advocates, &c. 
together with those attached to the 
numerous extra and provincial 
corps, which the inadequate number 
of regiments in the regular army 
has made it necessary to raise. It 
must also be expected, from the 
nature of the climate, that a certain 
number of those officers will, from 
time to time, be obliged to go to 
Europe or the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the recovery of their health ; 
and some also, it is presumed, must 
occasionally visit their native coun- 
try, on leave of absence, for their 
private affairs ; finally, the ravages 
of death, which are not very trifling 
in that country, will also leave 
blanks which it will take some 
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time to fill up from home. Taking 
then all these facts into consideta- 
tion, what number, I ask, of the 
above seventeen officers, may it be 
assumed, on a fair calculation, will 
generally be present for the duties 
of a battalion 3 

It is evident, with the small num- 
bers of regiments in the Indian 
army, compared with the great ex- 
tent of our territory, which increa- 
ses the necessity of staff appoint- 
ments, that it must be a rare and 
singular occurrence, that a batta- 
lion should have these seventeen 
officers present, and the fact is, 
that it constantly happens that our 
Indian battalions are for long pe- 
riods of time with no more than four 
or five, sometimes with only two 
European officers present with them. 

This small number of regiments, 
too, in comparison with the extent 
of our territory, renders detach- 
ments from battalions more frequent 
and numerous than is the case per- 
haps in any other army whatever ; 
certainly than in any army with 
so small an establishment of officers. 

The evils, in a political point of 
view," which may be apprehended 
from this system, are in roy humble 
opinion of a very serious nature, 
and will not, I trust, escape the at- 
tention and consideration of those 
who devote a portion of their time 
to our Indian affairs. 

One consequence of this system 
is, that whole companies and de- 
tachments of our regular infantry 
are liable to remain, for long and 
recurring intervals, under almost 
the exclusive management and con- 
troul of their native officers ; by 
which that habit of attachment to 
their European officers, which it is 
so essential to promote and main- 
tain, on the part of the sepoys, is 
at least left to the chance of being 
broken down, and turned into a 
channel from which it should be most 
particularly our policy to guard it. 

Our late extension of territory 
in India, without any proportionate 
extension of our regular army, must 
reuder such occurrences more fre- 


quent ; and the nature of the poli- 
tical arrangements which have 
grown out of the late war will 
cause a considerably larger propor- 
tion of this army to be permanently 
employed in countries which are 
under the government of the native 
princes, than was ever the case at any 
former period of our history there. 

I wish not to be understood as 
implying any charge on the loyalty 
or attachment of the native officers 
of our Indian army. I have a high 
opinion of their fidelity and good 
conduct ; but I think it is unwise 
in principle to leave an opening, 
even for the possible admission of 
an evil of so serious a nature as 
that for which this inadequate num- 
ber of European officers leaves an 
avenue, and which the course of 
time, and change of circumstances, 
may render more liable to arise. 

The measure proposed b_y your 
correspondent, the “Ketired Bengal 
Civil Servant,” which led me to the 
idea, of addressing you. Sir, res- 
pecting the appointment of inter- 
•.preteis to battalions, is, I am happy 
to learn, universally adopted in In- 
dia. It is a most useful measure, 
as it will encourage the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the languages of 
India ou the part of the European 
officers, which will greatly tend to 
draw and strengthen the attachment 
of the native soldiery to them, upon 
which rests the strongest security 
for the permanency of our rule in 
that country. 

But while the establishment of 
European officers remains on its 
present small scale, the advantages 
which may be derived from it will 
be counteracted by the habit which 
will be allowed to grow up, of a 
more exclusive intercourse between 
the native soldier and his native 
officer, and consequently a greater 
dependence and attachment upon 
the latter than it is wise to admit. 

Formerly, when our territory was 
comparatively small, our troops 
were more together; and when de- 
tached, it was only to short distan- 
ces. Our territoiy is now euor- 
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mously augmented without any pro- 
portionate increase of our regular 
army, white it has multiplied the 
necessity of taking officers from 
their corps to conduct the duties of 
the irregular troops. The hues of 
communication between our posts 
are now frequently two and three 
hundred miles in extent. Convoys 
and detachments are constantly re- 
quired upon these lines. It is the 
custom, I am aware, to employ 
European officers always, if pos- 
sible, upon those duties ; but the 
establishment of such officers will 
not, it is obvious, always admit of 
it, without at least leaving the head- 
quarters deficient, and liable to the 
same evils which may he appre- 
hended from detached bodies being 
left to the control of native officers. 

There should be, I conceive, such 
an establishment of European offi- 
cers, as to admit of there being ge- 
nerally one lieutenant-colonel and 
two majors to each battalion of in- 
fantry j and of the junior ranks, 
such a number as to admit of there 
being generally present for duty, 
exclusive of the numbers which the 
staff and other detached appoint- 
ments may be calculated to take 
away, at least two to each com- 
pany. But without entering on any 


detailed plan, what I would insist 
on is, that the attachment of our 
native Indian soldiery to their Eu- 
ropean officers is the key-stone of 
our power in India ; that while that 
is retained, nothing can destroy this. 
Whatever storms may arise, what- 
ever convulsions may shake a local 
branch of authority from any occa- 
sional misrule or erroneous regula- 
tions in other institutions, while 
this attachment Is preserved oh the 
part of our native army, nothing 
can overturn our government, or 
wrest India from our hands ; it is 
therefore of the utmost consequence 
that no considerations should allow 
us to risk the loss or diminution of 
that attachment j to secure it, no- 
thing is more essential than a con- 
stant and interrupted intercourse 
between the native soldiers and the 
European officers. The former 
should be able, on all occasions, to 
have recourse exclusively to the lat- 
ter for direction ; in short, the esta- 
blishment should be such, as to af- 
ford an European officer upon al- 
most every duty on which it maybe 
necessary or possible to employ a 
file of native soldiers. 

1 am, sir, yours, &c. 

Syed. 

Cheltenham, lid Aug. 1819. 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN AND OCHOTSK. 


An account of the first voyage of tlic 
brig llro'.heis, Capt. Gordon, from Cal- 
entta to Ochotzk, has been given in the 
Asiatic Journal, vol. ri. p. 355. In the 
following season, he undertook a second 
voyage to the same place, contingent on 
an intermediate attempt to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with Japan not be- 
ing successful. She sailed ou the second 
voyage, on the 12th of March, 1818. 

We are indebted to the Calcutta Jour- 
nal for the following authentic narrative 
of that section of the voyage which was 
fruitful only of new infotmatioo. 

The narrative of this voyage n liich htis 


been furnished to us for publication, omits 
all the details of the voyage from Bengal, 
thiough the China Seas, as fut Dishing 
nothing beyond the extraordinary inci- 
dents which occur to ships annually pursu- 
ing that track. It commences, therefore, 
with the approach to the land of the Japan 
islands, and is strictly confined to what is 
new and interesting. We give it in the 
words of the enterprising and intelligent 
navigator himself. 

On the 17th of June we stood in for 
Jedo Bay, aud having joined company 
with some junks, which appeared to ha\ e 
the same destination with outse'ves : we 
wore at sun-set dose in with t lie land, 
without having been rccoanizcd asa stran- 
ger. T'n.s gave me much pleasure, as it 
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was mv wish to push direct for the capi- 
tal, and X flattered myself with the hope 
of being by daylight at the gates of t lie 
Kilbo's palace; but falling calm in the 
night, we drifted near a rock, aud wete 
necessitated to anchor and await a breeze. 
At daylight we were visited by many 
boats, being within two miles of several 
populous towns and villages, and in the 
course of the morning received the visits 
of many, officers of government, and espe- 
cially of two persons, who, from their 
gravity and profound respect paid to them 
by all others, I imagine to be of high rank. 

I made known my wish to proceed to 
Jedo, and acquainted them that the ob- 
ject of my visit was to obtain permission 
to return with a cargo for sale ; the wind 
and tide being against ns, they advised me 
to remove into a neighbouring bay for 
shelter, and offered a pilot and two boats, 
which I readily accepted of, aware that 
we would have to wait news from court, 
from whence we were upwards of sixty 
miles distant. 

I was requested to allow the arms and 
ammunition to be landed, aud subsequently 
to unship the judder and send it ashore ; 
knowing that it was customaiy to do these 
things at Nangasaki, I complied without 
hesitation, but declined dismantling the 
vessel, on account of the los3 of time 
which so doing might occasion ; however, 

I willingly lauded the spare sails. . 

We were encircled by twenty small 
boats fastened to each other, at the dis- 
tance of a few yards from us, and beyond 
them by about sixty larger guuid-boars 
and gun-boats, besides two or three junks 
equalling our own vessel in size and 
motiuting several small guns. Often our 
guard afloat amounted to 10G0 men, and 
it was never less than half that number. 
It is incredible how good a look out was 
kept up from each boat, and how narrowly 
all onr actions were watched ; every trans- 
action was noted down, and diavvings 
were made of every object which at u acted 
notice. 

At first our visitors were too numerous 
and too constant, but alter the first day 
strangers were kept from us, and not even 
allowed to come afloat ; however, the 
shore used daily to be crowded with spec- 
tators, a very great majority of whom 
were females. 

On the fourth day of our stay in the 
bay, I was gratified by a visit from two 
Interpreters, one of whom was a pei feet 
master of the Dutch language, aud the 
other kuew something of Russe ; each of 
them also could speak a little English, but 
all our comm uuicat ion was in Dutch. By 
this medium f was enabled to explain my 
motives for visiting Japan more fully than 
I had before been able to do, and at the 
SHtrn* time to give a fuller account of 
myself. 
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Having ascertained from whence we 
came, and a few other particulars, the 
interpreters asked if I was a member or 
agent of the English company, aud find- 
ing that I was not, one remarked in a 
manner to himself, that's well. 

Captain Golovin's name being men- 
tioned, they inquired very particularly if 
he was at Ochotsk ; it was also asked if 
the English and Dutch were at present on 
good terms, and on my replying in the 
affirmative, the interpreter remarked that 
he understood there had beeu peace 
throughout Europe during two years. 

On saving, that I hoped permission 
would be gianted for the little vessel to 
return the next year, it was remarked 
that the laws of Japan were very hard, 
and that a similar request made thrice by 
Russia had been negatived as often. On 
taking leave, they said that if I would 
allow them, they would do themselves the 
pleasure of calling on board daily during 
our stay; nothing could gratify me more 
than their doing so. Our salutes were 
European : I sat on the deck with them as 
most convenient, though coming on hoard 
they begged me to be seated. Most of our 
visitors used to amuse themselves by at- 
tempting to bow to us in the same man- 
ner as we did to them. 

The following day, about noon, we ob- 
served the ariivai of a Norimor at the 
Governor’s hou<e, and imagined it con- 
tained some great person, from the respect 
shewn it in passing. At two o’clock, the 
intei prefers favoured us with a second 
visit, aud inquired the place of birth of 
each person on board ; they also inquired 
very minutely concerning my family, and 
the several members of it. Learning that 
I had a brother a clerk in the court of 
requests at Calcutta, they said, u then he 
is in the service of the English Company," 
well knowing that they are the governors 
of Bengal ; this hilling circumstance ap- 
peared to excite a consider able degree of 
suspicion. 

On producing some vaccine scales re- 
ceived at Malacca, by the kindness of 
Doctor Chalmeis, of t l.e Honorable Com- 
pany’s medical establishment, I was happy 
to find 'that the row-pock was known in 
Japan, when the advantages attending.it 
had been made known by Capt. Golovin, 
about 1812, and its introduction was 
aidently desired. I know of no country 
which presents so many marks of the 
ravages of the small-pox as Japan does, 
for we were seldom visited by a party, 
some or other of whom did not bear its 
maik. The accurate and intelligent Dr. 
Thunberg, I think, remarked, that he did 
not remember to have seen any person 
marked by the sinall-pox. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be done concerning a trial of 
the vaccine, without advice from supe- 
riors. Observing that one person was 
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desirous of having a few grains of our 
paddy for the purpose of planting it, I 
brought forward a variety of garden seeds, 
and requested his acceptance of them ; 
but was toki that the laws of Japan were, 
so hard, regarding intercourse with fo- 
reigners, that if we did not obtain per- 
mission to trade, they would not be allowed 
toaccept of any thing from us. In the 
course of the sitting, I took another oppor- 
tunity of saying, that even if we were re- 
fused permission to return, I hoped that 
we should be allowed to leave behind us 
the vaccine matter, together with the 
sheep, pigs, goats, and seeds, which were 
expressly taken on hoard for the purpose 
of being left wherever they might prove to 
be of use. I also said, that it would 
afford me pleasure to leave with them 
newspapers and other publications re- 
lating to the political state of Europe, as 
Web as a few maps and works on geo- 
graphy, seeing they were particularly 
anxious to acquire information on these 
subjects, and able to understand English 
books', by the aid of a Dutch and English 
dictionary, which they always brought oil 
board with them. 

I was asked if we yet continued to send 
ships to China, eien at this time, and if 
as usual we took teas fiom Canton to 
London i alludiug pet haps to the result of 
Lord A whet si's affair. The name of the 
King of Holland was asked, as well as 
that of the family to which he belonged. 
In answer, I informed them that he was 
formerly Prince of Orange, and had re- 
turned home after a residence of about 
twenty years in England. His age, as well 
as the age of his son, was asked, aud led to 
the mention of the recent marriage of the 
latter with a sister of the Emperor of 
Russia. The name of the King of France, 
and the present abode of Napoleon, were 
inquired into. On pointing out St. Hele- 
na, it was asked if the English yet kept 
possession of the Cape of Good Hope; 
also if we yet held Java. Saying that we 
did not, they inquired if we had not had 
possession of it. I said that we had, as 
well as of all other Dutch settlements 
which were occupied when the Fiench 
oveiran Holland, but that they were all 
restored as soon as the Dutch regained 
their independence. Reference having been 
made to the leturn of Napoleon, and to 
the battle of Wattiloo, some particulars 
were necessarily entered into, which ex- 
cited much interest, especially an enume- 
ration of the different states who were 
there combined against France. 

They said that they had heard that Capt. 
Golovin was to be the governor of Ochotsk 
this year, aud asked if such informa- 
tion was correct. Fiom the desiie they 
have toa^ceif.un this point, I am inclined 
to think that they lather dread the neigh- 
bourhood of one so intimately acquainted 
Asiatic Journ . — No, 4-6. 


with their northern possessions, and their 
national character and resources, as he is. 
The cause of leaving Capt. Eddis at 
Ochotsk last year was particularly asked, 
although it had before been explained. I 
was also asked if it was my intention ta 
proceed to Ochotsk in the event of not ob- 
taining permission to trade to Japan, and 
said, as I frequently had before done, that 
it was. 

On entering the cabin in order to look 
at it, as we used to sit on the quarter 
deck, the interpreters asked if I had a 
barometer. I had not one, but shewed 
them the instruments which I had, and 
found them well acquainted with their 
names and uses. They remarked that in- 
struments were made much better in 
London than elsewhere, to which I said, 
that I was well aware that the Nangasaki 
order for goods from Batavia particularly 
specified that many species of goods should 
be of London manufacture. 

The next morning a supply of fresh 
water was brought alongside, for the pur- 
pose of filling up our water-casks. The 
casks having been guaged a few days be- 
fore, 1 imagined they were now filling for 
the purpose of ascertaining more cor- 
lectly the number of days we had been at 
sea, particularly as the number of baskets 
handed on board was counted. Had it 
not been for this consideration, I would 
have declined the water, wishing it to be 
more clearly understood, that my only 
object for visiting Japan was to obtain 
permission to trade ; at the same time, I 
looked upon the water being filled as au 
omen of our approaching departure. 

The persons who accompanied the boat 
with water were more talkative than 
u«ual ; they shewed me a striug of beads 
used like the rosary, as a help in devotion ; 
the pearls of a sword handle ; read lilts 
character marked on a Canton tea chest ; 
told me Japanese names of many articles ; 
and spoke much of the manufactu;es of 
Loudon, which place they seem to consi- 
der as the seat of the aits. 

About noon, the interpreters repaired 
on board, and after the usual compliments, 
produced some papers, and said, in ah 
official manner: ‘'You ha\e applied for 
permission to trade to Japan. I am de- 
sired by the governor of this place to in- 
form you that this permission iaimot be 
granted, as the laws of Japan interdict all 
foreign intercourse, with the exception of 
that which already exists at Nangasaki 
with the Dutch and Chinese, and that the 
governor therefore desires you will sail 
with the first fair wind." 

After a little desultoiy conversation, it 
was remarked from another paper, by 
way of explanation, and in a demi-official 
maimer, that in August 1H03 an Ameri- 
can ship had arrived at Naneasahi, and 
the following November an Enghsh s U ; p 
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from Calcutta had visited the same port, clear of the bay, and when in fair way, 
with views similar to our own ; also, that dismissed the tow-boats, and our friends 
in 1806 the Russian embassy had been at who had accompanied them, with three 
Nangasaki, and since that another ship hearty cheers ; for all on hoard were 
of the same nation had visited that port, tired of our restricted stay : bat I believe 
besides a third Russian vessel had applied that all parties regretted the circumstan- 
iu 1813 at Matzmai ; ail these vessels ces under which we were quitting eacli 
having been dismissed, we could not be other, and I cannot but remark, that I 
admitted, therefore it was “ better not never was in a country the inhabitants of 
to return, as we would get nothing by it.” which conducted themselves with so 
The bluntness of such a caution would much propriety as they do in Japan. They 
have displeased me, if 1 supposed they were not only polite and affable towards 
were aware that they bore a threatening us, but invariably so towards eaeb other ; 
import ; hut as it was, it excited a smile, notwithstanding the respect paid to supe- 
An offer was made of boats to tow us riors may strike Europeans as servile 
oat of the bay when ready for sea, and it and degrading, 1 cannot consider it as 
was asked what flag I would hoist as sneh, and the most superficial observer 
a signal when ready. Having none other would be struck with the' kindness of 
than the Ensign and Jack, which I did not masters towards their menials, 
like to display, surrounded and guarded The shore was not only thronged with 
as we were, I said I would hoist a boat’s spectators, but many hundi eds came by 
sail instead of a flag. This appearing water from the neighbouring shores, in 
strange to them, they asked why I should order to gratify their curiosity by a sight 
not hoist the flag, and I merely replied of the strange vessel. We were scarcely 
that I could not as we were then situated, quitted by the tow-boats, when, some of 
. It was remarked to me that it would be these persons approached very near, and 
improper to stand into the hay of Jedo, as at length accepted our invitation to come 
my coarse was in the opposite direction, on board. Our decks were soon thronged 
Being anxious to proceed on my way to- in such a manner, that I was glad to see a 
wards Ochotsk, now that I found nothing guard-boat pull towards us, for the pur- 
i was to be done in Japan, I told them they pose of dispersing the crowd, by whom 

: need not make themselves uneasy on that they were no sooner recognised than they 

score. fled in every direction ; however, many 

Expressing a hope that I would be al- quickly returned, and when we would 
lowed to leave with the interpreters point out a guard-boat afterwards, some 
some trifling remembrance, they answered would merely laugh and say that they did 
that the laws of the empire wete so hard not care for them, whilst at other times 
that they could not receive any thing they gave us to understand tliat they were 
whatever. afraid of being destroyed. 

This visit was evidently very hurried, In the course of that day and the fpllow- 
and many enquiries appeared to be omit- iDg we had not less than two thousand 
! ted in consequence of the necessity for persons on board, all of whom were 

. this speedy departure ; however, several eager to barter for trifles. Amongst other 

hasty minntes of information, respecting tilings, I had the pleasure of obtaining 
European politics and markets, were some little books and other specimens 
made, and we were wished a good voyage, of the language, and distributed amongst 
These interpreters were shrewd clever our visitors two copies of the New Testa- 
- men, and possessed more general informa- ment, together with some religious tracts 

tion than I expected to have found a- in the Chinese language, which appears to 
mongst them ; compared with the rest of be pretty generally understood in Japan, 
their countrymen, as tespects foreign Although completely repulsed in this 
affairs, they are infinitely better informed ; attempt to establish a trade with Japan, 1 
they however appeared to be occasionally cannot say that I am much disappointed, 
misled by tlie Dutch, who had told them never having been very sanguiue itymy 
that the Prince of Orange was dead, hopes of being admitted to trade, although 
when diiven from his country, aud in I considered the possibility of succeeding 
other instances have dealt out news so as in such an application worth a month of 
to serve their own views, adhering, at our time. A moderately restricted inter- 
least in that respect, to the nai row, not to coarse with Jedo, I regarded as the foun- 
say infernal policy, by means of which dation of a fortune. 

they Acquired this branch of commerce. As to the nature and extent of the trade 

in the afternoon, our arms, ammuni- which might be carried on with Japan, I 
tion, and rudder, &c. vveie returned on will only remark, that having no sheep, 
hoard, and the following mor ning having amd woollen clothes being suitable at least 
made the signal agreed upon, we were during the winter throughout the whole 
towed out of the hay by about thirty boats, empire, which may contain thirty millions 
As one of the gun boats weighed, I shew- of inhabitants, the demand for the staple 
ed our colours for the first time as soon as articlesof Britishcommerce would {trobably 
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equal in quantity, though not in quality, stances.it would be but a series ofjealon' 
tbe domestic consumption of the three sies and broils ; for we could never endure 
kingdoms. With respect to cotton wool, to be regarded with the distrust which 
piece goods, indigo, aud sugar, I believe they manifest in their intercourse with 
that Bengal would prove inadequate to the Europeans. Whenever X looked towards 
5 apply. The mineral riches of Japan are the stern-post, or to the place where my 
such as to provide returns more than sufli- arms ought to have been hanging, I could 
debt for such immense imports. not but feel myself as disgraced,' and that 

If iuclined to set any value on ideas wilfully : for I went in prepaied to submit 
which can be formed concerning the hearts to such insults, aud aru vet glad that I 
of men, especially of men so accustomed did so ; for had there been any occasion of 
to disguise their feelings as we are in- altercation, I should have imputed my 
formed the Japanese are, I would say, failure to that circumstance : but as it now 
with much confidence, that our dismissal is, the perfect good uuderstandiug which 
was uuiversaHy regretted. This idea does subsisted throughout satisfies me that 
not arise so much from any thing which our conduct gave no offence. v 

has been said, as it proceeds from a re- The smallness of our vessel, and her 
membrance of the eager satisfaction with being the property of individuals uncon- 
which every body used to examine the nected- with the East India Company, was 
sevetM articles of my dress, particularly 1 think much in our favour, as was also 
such as were of a fine quality, and the de- the circumstance of requesting permission 
sire very generally expressed of purchasing previous to importing a cargo ; but, cm the 
similay articles on our return to the port, other hand, our connexion with Ochotsk 
Some of the woollens imported by Nanga- was regarded with suspicion, 
saki were placed by them iu comparison As to trailing clandestinely with Japan, 
with those which we wore, much to the I dare scarcely hazard a conjecture ; but 
advantage of British goods. Au idea of it might be tried by a small fast vessel, 
the superiority of London manufactures well manned and armed, with a valuable 
appears to be very generally entertained in cargo on board. Such an undertaking, is 
Japan, and a wish to receive these articles not to be entered upon by individuals, 
at first hand follows as the natural con- though it ni ght he worth the attention of 
sequence. the East India Company, or of an associa- 

In order to gratify them iu this wish, tion for the purpose of extending British 
so advantageous to our manufactures, and commerce. Should it succeed at first, 
as the best means of promoting their cir- a seizure of the goods imported might 
cutatiou in this quarter, it occurs that it is render a second trip useless, and the nu- 
tmr interest to encourage the Dutch trade rnerous guaid boats which are along the 
with Nuugasaki, and to he coutcnt to par- coast would considerably check an inter- 
lake in its profits, thoughin a remote and course with the inhabitants, especially in 
indirect manner : therefore, should funds, the vicinity of poDulous places. Grtat cir- 
siiips, or aught else be wautiug, for the enraspectiou would be requisite in con- 
purpose of carrying on this branch of ductiug such a trade, iu order not to alarm 
trade to its full extent, we serve ourselves the inhabitants by a display of force, for if 
by aiding tire Hollanders, and at the same once iutimidated or insulted, it might he - 
time extend the fame of our manufactures, found impracticable to allay the panic 
which in Japan is of more consequence which might hence result, and thus pre- 
thau the fame of our arms, although that vent ail further intercourse, 
it is both known and honoured. I cannot I think that by pei severance some weak 
divest myself of an idea, that Britain point might possibly be discovered, where 
is not only thought more highly of than avarice would prevail over duty, and in- 
any other state, but that she is greatly ad- ducc the governor of some isle or outport 
mired in Japan, where we are considered, to wink at foreign intercourse ; but this is 
like then. selves, as an industrious and in- only a vague surmise. <UI that 1 can 
dependent race of islanders. assure, with any degree of confidence. 

Embassies, presents, and such like at- as the result of personal knowledge, is 
tempts at opening the trade, would, I that the nation is fully sensible of the ad- 
think, only tend to delay so desirable an vantages to be derived from foreign trade, 
eveut. I cannot foresee any probability of and desirous of enjoying it; but that the 
our being admitted, nor can l blame the government adheres as stedfastly as ever 
Japanese for excluding us. Had we a to the non-intercourse system, 
trade with them, under present circum- 
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DROGA AMARA, 

THE JESUITS' MEDICINE FOR THE SPASMODIC CHOLERA. 


It may conduce to some improvement 
in the treatment of this disease, to com- 
pare the remedies of former times with 
those of the present. A European writer 
who resided many years in India, men- 
tioning the diseases which prevail among 
the inhabitants of the southern part of 
India, particularly notices one resembling 
the spasmodic cholera, which he calls an 
“ Intestinal Colic. 1 * This writer is Fra 
Paolino da San Bartolamee , from a 
translation of whose work we take the 
following extracts : — 

“ Far more dreadful are the conse- 
quences of the before-mentioned intesti- 
nal colic, called by the Indians Shani , 
Mnrdezim, anil also Nicomben. It is 
occasioned, as I have said, by the winds 
blowing from the mountains, which carry 
with them a great many nitrous parti- 
cles, and which commonly commence im- 
mediately after the rainy season, when 
the wet weather is succeeded by a great 
heat and continued drought. On the coast 
of Malabar this is the case from the be- 
ginning of October till the 20th of De- 
cember ; and on the coast of Coroman- 
del in April and May. People are then 
liable to catch colds, and the consequence 

is, that malignant and bi.ious sliiuy mat- 
ter ttdheres to the bowels, and occasions 
violent pains, -vomiting, fever, and stu- 
pefaction ; so that persons attacked with 
ihia disease die very often in a few hours. 
It sometimes happens that thirty or forty 
persons die in this manner in one place in 
the course of a day, unless speedy relief 
be administered. The bitter essence, 
droga a mar a, which I have mentioned in 
the beginning of the present work, is the 
best remedy for tins colic ; as it opens the 
pores, thins the juices, counteracts the 
effects of the saltpetre, warms the body, 
brings ou perspiration, and in that man- 
ner inspires it with new life. In the year 
1782, this disease raged with so much 
fury, that a great many persons died of 

it. The above essence is pretty dear ; and 
it was uoi possible to procure it in such 
qaantity as to supply ail the patients ; in 
its stead, therefore, we employed tagara 9 
cocoa-nut brandy distilled over horse’s 
dang. All those recovered to whom this 
Average was given $ but the rest died in 


three or four hours. This circumstance 
made so much noise among the Pagans, 
that the fame of our medicine, and the 
cures it performed, was spread as far as 
Cochin. When the physicians of the 
Dutch East India Comp my at that place, 
Messrs. Martinfard and Errik, were in- 
formed of this circumstance, they not 
only gave our medicine their approbation, 
but even employed it in their practice.*’ 
This writer gives us the subjoined enu^ 
meration of the ingredients of which the 
droga amara they used was composed. 

il Tbes® bitter drops (droga amara) 
are prepared in the following manner. 
You take mastic, resin or colophooium, 
myirh, aloes, male iuceuse, and eglamba 
root, and pound them very fine when the 
weather is dry, that is to say, when the 
north wind blows, which, in other parts 
of the world, supplies the place of what 
is here called the Caracatta. If you wish, 
therefore, to make a quantity of this me- 
dicine equal to twenty-four pints, you must 
take twenty-four ouuces of resin or colo- 
phonium, twelve ounces of incense, four 
ounces of mastic, four ounces of aloes, 
four ounces of myirh, and a like quantity 
of calamba root. Put all these ingre- 
dients into ajar filled with strong brandy, 
ami keep it for a month in the sun dur- 
ing dry weather. If the brandy is suffi- 
ciently impregnated it assumes a red co- 
lour, and the mass is deposited at the 
bottom. You then draw off the brandy 
very slowly, aud bottle up for use. One 
or two spoonfuls is the usual dose admi- 
nistered to sick persons. This medicine 
is of excellent service in cases of iudiges- 
tion, colic, cramp ip the stomach, and of 
difficult parturition ; also for wouudsand 
ulcers ; against worms, and in scorbutic 
dnd other diseases which arise fiom cor- 
rupted juices. It is rhe best and most 
effectual remedy used by the missionaries 
iluiing their tiavels. It is pjepared in 
the apothecary’s shop of the Ex- Jesuits at 
Puduceri ; at Verapoli, by the barefooted 
Carmelites ; and at Surat, by the Capu- 
chins. I myself* cured with these drops 
a young man, who was almost totally 
deaf. After pouring two spoonfuls of 
them into his ear, a cylindric piece of a 
hard yellow substance came from it, and 
the patient immediately recovered the 
perfect use of his hearing.” 
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LATE EMBASSY. 

The following curious document lias not 
been introduced in any of the quartos pro- 
fessedly embracing the subject of Lotd 
Amherst's late mission to Pekin. It is 
the Chinese account of the critical in- 
cidents on which the question of receiving 
the embassy was suspended. In describing 
the causes of its failure, it is au example 
how far the serious assumption of uu- 
equalled dignity may approach the verge 
of the supreme burlesque. The writer is 
no less than the Emperor of China, and 
the translation was made by Sir George 
Staunton, by order of the Prince Regent. 
Letter from the Emperor of China to the 
Prince Regent . 

“ The Supreme Sovereign of the Earth, 
who has received it from heaven and re- 
volving time, issues this Imperial mandate 
to the King of Englaud, with thepurpoit 
of which let him he most fully acquainted. 

“ Your country, O King, is situated at 
a» immense distance beyond a vast ocean ; 
yet you send to me, in the sincerity of 
your heart, an offering of ctevoteduess, and 
turn with a zealous affection to the trans- 
forming influences which emanate from 
the middle kingdom (China). 

“ On a former occasion, in the fifty- 
eighth year of Kien Lung, at a time when 
the reigu of the exalted, the honourable, 
and the immaculate Emperor was ap- 
proaching towards its close, you sent an am- 
bassador across the seas to the residence. 

“ At that time, your ambassador, in 
approaching the throne with veneration 
and respect, pei formed the accustomed 
ceremony without exceeding or falling 
short of what is tequired, aud duly ob- 
served all the forms with proper decorum, 
and was then enabled to look up and to 
receive the favour and affection of the son 
of heaven, to see his Majesty’s celestial 
face, to be entertained at a grand banquet, 
and to have numerous and valuable pre- 
sents bestowed upon him. 

“ In this present year, you, O King, 
have thought fit again to send au ambas- 
sador to our court, with a written repre- 
sentation, aud with orders to present me 
With the productions of your country, on 
his being introduced to my presence. 

“ I, the Era per or, having reflected that 
you, O King, had done so in sincerity of 
heart, and from feelings of respect and 
obedience, rejoiced exceedingly at this 
intelligence. I caused forthwith the for- 
mer records to be examined ; aud I or- 
dered the proper number of officers of 


state to await the arrival of your ambas- 
sador, that, on the very day of his ap- 
proach to the palace, he might, in all due 
respect, behold the Imperial person, and 
then be entertained with a grand festival, 
accoiding to all things, and with exactly 
the same ceremonies which were observed 
in the preceding reign. 

c< Your ambassador first began to oplen 
bis communications at Tient-siug. I ap- 
pointed great officers of state to be there, 
to give to him an imperial feast and enter- 
tainment ; when, behold ! iustead of your 
ambassador returning thanks for this 
feast, he refused to pay obedience to the 
pi escribed ceremonies. 

** F, the Emperor, in the affair of an 
inferior officer of state arriving from a 
remote country, did not deem forms aud 
ceremonies of any great importance. It 
was au affair in which some indulgence 
and a compassionate forbearance might 
be shewn to the individual ; and I there- 
foie made a special order for all my great 
officeis of state to use gentleness and ac- 
commodating behaviour towards your 
ambassador ; and to inform him, on his 
arrival at Pekin, that in the fifty-eighth 
year of Kien-lung, your ambassador, in 
performing the usual ceremony, always 
fell upon his knees and bowed his head to 
tiie ground, according to the established 
forms ; how, indeed, on such an occasion, 
could any change be allowed ? 

“ Your ambassador then told my grei.t 
officers, face to face, that when the proper 
time came he would comply with the 
ceremonies, aud would perform the kneel- 
ing, aud prostratiou, ami bowing of the 
head to the ground ; and that no exceed- 
ing or falling short of the established 
forms should occur. 

“ Accordingly my great officers, in 
conformity to, and in reliance on this 
declaration, reported the affair to me ; 
and l scut down tny pleasure , that on the 
7th day of the 7th moon, your auibas- 
>ador should be ordered to appear before 
the imperial person ; that on the 8th, in 
the great hall of light and splendour, au 
entertainment should he conferred, aud 
gifts bestowed ; and again, that in the 
gardens of perpetual pleasure, a feast 
should be prepared ; that on the Utb he 
should have his audience of leave, and 
that on the same day it should be permit- 
ted him to ramble among the hills of ten 
thousand ages; that on the 11th, at the 
gate of perfect concord, gifts should again 
be conferred, after which he should repair 
to the board of ceremonies, and there 
again be feasted ; and that on the 12th 
he should be finally dispatched, aud or- 
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dered to proceed on his journey. The 
day fixed for performing the ceremony, 
and the precise form to be observed, were 
previously communicated to your ambas- 
sador by my great officers of state. 

“ On the 7th, the day appointed for 
your ambassador to approach and behold 
the imperial person, he accordingly ar- 
rived at the palace, and I, the Emperor, 
was just about to enter the great hall of 
audience. 

“ Your ambassador, all on a sudden, 
asserted, that he was so exceedingly ill 
that he could not stir a step. I thought 
it not impossible, and therefore ordered 
the two assistant ambassadors to enter 
the hall, and appear before me ; but both 
the assistant ambassadors also asserted 
that they too were ill. This certainly 
was an instance of rudeness which had 
never been exceeded. I did nut, how- 
ever, indict severe chastisement; but I 
ordered them to be sent off the same day, 
on their return to their own country. As 
your ambassador was thus prevented from 
beholding the imperial presence, it was 
not expedient that lie should send in the 
written representation from yon, O King ; 
it is, therefore, sent back in the same 
state it came, by your ambassador. 

“ We have considered, however, that 
yon, O King, from the immense' distance 
of many times ten thousand lee, respect- 
fully caused a written representation so 
to be presented to me, and duly offered 
presents; that your ambassador’s inabi- 
lity to communicate, on your behalf, tvilh 
profound reverence and sincere devotion, 
is his own fault ; and that the disposition 
of profonnd respect and due obedience on 
your part, O King, are visibly apparent. 

“1 therefore thought proper to take 
f.ofti among the articles of tribute only a 
few maps, someprints of views, and por- 
traits ; hut I highly applaud tour fceliucs 
of sinerre dcvotednc.-s forme, ju«t the 
same as if I had received tiie whole. In 
return, X ordered to he giveu to you, O 
King, a Joo-ee (emblem of prosperity), 
a string of imperial beads, two large silk 
purses, and eight small ones, as a proof of 
our tender and indulgent conduct in this 
affair. 

“ Your country is too remotely distant 
from the central and flourishing empire ; 
so that to send an ambassador such a dis- 
tance over the waves of the sea is not a 
light affair. Besides, your ambassador, it 
would seem, does not understand how to 
practise the rites and ceremonies of the 
central empire. The subject, indeed, in- 
volves a severe labour of the lips and the 
tongue, which is by no means pleasant or 
easy to hear. 

"The celestial empire sets very little 
vaTtte on things that are brought from a 
distance ; nor does it consider as rare and 
preciens pearls the productions of your 


country, however .curious and ingenioua 
they may be thought. 

“ That you, O King, may preserve your 
people in peace, and be careful in giving 
strength to the boundary lines of your 
territories, that no separation of those 
parts which are distant from that which 
is near at home may take place, is what 
I, the Emperor, sincerely and strongly 
recommend. 

“ Finally, there will be no occasion 
hereafter for you to send an ambassador 
from so great a distance, and to give him 
tlie trouble of passiug over mountains 
and crossing the ocean. If you do bnt 
pour out the heart in dutiful obedience, it 
is by no means necessary, at any stated 
time, to come to the celestial presence, 
ere it be pronounced that you turn to- 
wards the transforming influences which 
emanate from this empire. 

“ Tin's Imperial Mandate is now is- 
sued that yon may for ever obey it. 
Kia-King, 21st year, 7th moon, 20th 
day. — Sept. 11, 1816.” 

The following articles are from the 
Indo-Chinese Gleaner, No. V. 

VICEROY OFSZE-CHUEN COMMITS SUICIDE. 

Early in the month of October, 1817, 
the Viceroy of Sze-chuen province put an 
end to his own life, by means of poison. 
This man’s name was Chang-ming, a 
Tartar. In 1815, he gloried in bis per- 
secution of the native Christians, who 
inhabited the hills of Sze-chuen. One 
European missionary lie decapitated, and 
received the approbation of his master. 

In tlie western frontier of Sze-cbuen 
there are foreign tribes, who come down 
from the hills, plunder, and carry off the 
the Chinese inhabitants. They had grown 
to such power, that Chang deemed it 
proper to put the army in motion to chas- 
tise them. He did so, and according to 
his own account brought back several 
hundreds of captives. This step was 
commended at court, till the expense of 
the war was reported to his Majesty, 
when he adirmed that the operations 
were undertaken without his permission, 
that the scale of expense was unneces- 
sarily large, and that Chang-ming must 
bear it himself. His inability to do so, 
and his mortification, agitated his mind 
so, that he took poison-and died. 

In 1816-17, the commander of the 
forces in Sze-chuen had been ordered to 
go and attend to tire affairs bf the Gorkas, 
on which occasion Cbang-ming had been 
entrusted with the joint authority of 
viceroy and commander of the forces ; 
on receiving the appointment, he wrote a 
very servile paper to give thanks, and told 
at great length, bow he knelt down, 
knocked head, and worshipped the Shang- 
yu, which communicated the heavenly 
will of the Great Sovereign. 
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The death of the Viceroy of Sze-chuen ful construction of vapours will be dissolv- 
occasioned the sudden removal of Tseang, ed, and genial showers immediately in. 
♦he Viceroy of Canton, who is ordered to duced. Exert yourselves. If you view 
fill the other’s place. Yuen-yuen, the this as mere matter of form, lay it aside. 
Viceroy of Hoo-kwang, is removed to and remain inactive, then do you cease to 
Canton province. He is a very old man, he the servants of our — Ta-tsin Kwo — - 
and possessed considerable rank in the Tartar empire, (denominated the great 
life-time of Keen-lung." aud the ptire.) Respect this.” 


» SINGULAR EDICT, RESPECTING THE 
CAUSES OF THE DRAUGHT OF 1817. 

“ An edict has been respectfully re- 
ceived from on high : 

“ From the fifth moon of this year, a 
want of rain prevailed over the whole 
prdvince of Chin-le, and all around the 
scat of our Imperial government. But 
for several days past, successive reports 
have been sent op, that at Je-ho, Teen ■ 
tsin, and other places, abundant and 
refreshing showers have fallen. Still, in 
the vicinity of the capital parching drought 
continues. I have, night and day, with 
barning anxiety, thought about, and have 
pushed my inquiiies to discover the cause. 

“ The remissness and sloth of the offi- 
cers of government constitute an evil 
which has long been accumulating. It is 
not the evil of a day, and for several 
years I have given the most pressing ad- 
monitions on the subject, and have pu- 
nished many cases which have been dis- 
covered -. so that recently there appears 
a little improvement, and for several sea- 
sons the weather has been favorable. The 
drought this season is not perhaps entirely 
on their account. I have meditated upon 
it, aud am persuaded, that in all proba- 
bility tlie reason why the azure heavens 
above manifest disapprobation by with- 
holding rain, only for a few hundred Chi- 
nese miles aronnd the capital, is, that 
the fifty and more rebels, who escaped, 
are secreted somewhere near Pekiug. 
Hence it is, that the fertile vapours aie 
fast bound, and the felicitous harmony of 
the seasons interrupted. 

“ l hereby order all the various couits 
around Peking to institute a stricter seatch 
-than they have yet done. If they he 
satisfied by merely looking at the Mun- 
pae (list of inmates in every house), it 
may be, that the rebels have chanced 
their names, and blended themselves with 
families, and so the papers sent to me 
are quite nugatory, and intended only to 
prevent blame ; and all the strong com- 
mands given to the officers and men be- 
come empty words which avail nothing. 

“ Let all concerned from this time ex- 
ert all their wisdom and strength in 
searching where the population is crowd- 
ed, and where facilities of concealment 
exist ; let them search in all nunneries, 
■monasteries, and temples; in retired, 
mean, distressed, poor places. Let them 
• by all the arts of the police pursue the 
scrutiny, if they ouca succeed, the balc- 


LOCUSTS. 

In the Chinese provinces on the sea 
coast, in latitude from 30° to 37“, they 
are subject to inundations of considerable 
districts from excessive rains. In the 
Peking Gazette for June 1817, it is said, 
that when the waters are drained off, the 
spawn of a small fish is fonnd, which, by 
the heat of the sun,, becomes a certain in- 
sect, called “ Hwang" (the usual term 
for locust), and which is extremely de- 
structive to the subsequent crop of grain ; 
so much so, that the emperor has directed 
the governors of provinces themselves to 
attend to it, and requires that the local 
officers be at the utmost pains to have 
them swept away and destroyed, to pre- 
vent the calamity which would inevitably 
arise if left exposed to the sun. 

PETITION OF AN OLD STATESMAN. 

The following is a petition from an old 
statesman, praying to be allowed to retire 
from public duty. 

Peking, April 7, 1817. — Chang, a Ju- 
nior fellow of the six ministers of state, 
with the greatest veneratiou presents this 
memorial to his majesty, earnestly solicit- 
ing, that the favour may be done him, to 
declare his office vacant. 

On the 25th day of the first moon I 
became suddeuly ill of a rheumatic com- 
plaint, and have to be grateful for the at- 
tendance of the imperial physician being 
conferred on me. On the 26th 1 went to 
town, and successively for several days 
took medicine, but did not recover. On 
the 5tU instant 1 humbly presented a peti- 
tion, desiring to be allowed a suspension 
of official duty, which was graciotpdy 
granted ; and at the same time, an at- 
tendant of the palace brought a physician 
to see me at my temporary abode, and 
adiniuisteied “ the special soap of life." 
On the 16th the period of retirement 
elapsed, and now my own judgment of 
my complaint is, that it will be very dif- 
ficult to effect a complete cure. 

Prostrate I reflect with gratitude, that 
your majesty is acquainted with the ho- 
nourable situations to which 1 have been 
raised. To give an opinion in the affaiis 
of government: I have waited in the 
palace of the emperor forty years ; I have 
seven times been employed on special 
missions; I have been sent to try impor- 
tant causes twelve times ; 1 have been 
governor-general of Cbin-le, the capital 
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province ; also nf Keang nan, and of Yun- 
nan, and of Kweichow. I have succes- 
sively been president of the board of of- 
ficial appointments, of rites, of punish- 
ment^, and of public works ; and 1 have 
beeu controller of the board of rites, and 
of the board of punishments. This is a 
degree of glory to which few Statesmen 
ever arrive. All is the result of the iyi- 
macnlate sovereign’s extraordinary arid 
special affection. Whilst I think of it* 
I hear the imperial order £< exert your- 
self,*' I feel that I should strenuously en- 
deavour to stimulate the old frail horse, 
and to raise agaiu my falling strength, in 
the hope of rendering some further ser- 
vice. But unexpectedly my complaint 
seems confirmed ; many days have elaps- 
ed, and I have not recovered ; the neces- 
sity of retirement increases, and I feel 
greatly agitated. When the affairs of 
government occur to me, I sit up on my 
bed in the middle of the night. 1 start 
alarmed in dreams and in sleep. When 
my colleagues in office called on me, and 
*aw me, they said my complaint arose from 


my old age, and they feared medicine 
would not have much effect, — a composed 
mind and the stillness of retirement were 
necessary to me, that 1 might nurse my- 
self ; thf*n there was reason to hope I 
should gradually recover, as my complaint 
did not yet indicate rapid dissolution. I 
still have my sight, my hearing, and good 
spirits; and whilst a breath remains, l 
will never dare to steal repose. But I 
am so lame 1 cannot walk a step without 
two men to support me. Two or three 
months cannot restore me; I therefore 
supplicate your > majesty to exercise to- 
wards me celestial benignity, and grant 
that my office be declared vacant. I will 
reni.dn in Peking, and do my atinost to 
get well. The moment my blood and 
fluids circulate freely, and I am able to 
move, I will announce it to your majesty, 
and wait till some employment be con- 
ferred. Prostrate I pray the sacred sove- 
reign to review these circumstances, 
whilst with the utmost gratitude and in- 
finite anxiety l wait fur his majesty’s 
command. 
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Sept. 13 and 19. Passed between the 
Cajpe De Verd Islands and the Guinea 
Coast ; two of which were seen from the 
Ship on our rigli t hand, one called Sal, and 
the other Bonaresta. These islands are 
often visited by ships of different nations 
on the outward vovage to India. 

On tire 20th, in the morning, two 
strange sails were seen to windward ; and 
’•Mhejr drew close together forcommn- 
■icai^oo, their appearance was not at all 
liked by nor officers ; howerer it was 
judged advisable not to alter onr progress 
or point of sailing, and all were ordered 
to their stations in case of being attack- 
ed; the part assigned to poor me was to 
accompany the surgeon below. I am afraid 
1 should have been but a poor help in- 
deed ; but cur apprehensions soon sub- 
sided, as they both set (heir sails and 
stood from us. it was supposed they rveie 
Guinea ships, from the direction in which 
they came. 

One morning we were agreeably sur- 
prised with a voluntary sacrifice to onr 
table, namely, number of flying fish who 
had lighted on board dnring the night. 
Fear, no doHbt, was the cause of these vo- 
latile amphibia leaving their fitter ele- 
ment, the deep ; the ship penetrating a 
shoal of flicm in the rta'k, caused them 
to sepai ate in different direction”, dartii g 
iuto the atmosphere to escape a soppo-id 


danger, by which means some of them 
dropped on boaid us. When fried, they 
proved a delicious morsel: they resemble 
tiie mullet ; their fins, or wings as they 
are called, extend from behind the gills 
as far as the tail ; those that i saw mea- 
sured from eight to fen incites. They can- 
not leave the element in a calm; at such 
limes I have often observed them strag- 
gling to fly from the dolphin and other 
fish, without avail, and were devoured ; 
on the contrary, in a breeze, I have seen 
thousands dart from the water in com- 
pany, and fly a great distance. There 
was another specimen of marine life, 
found on board in the night, which onr 
officers called squid. These likewise are 
a prey CD the dolphin, honneto, and al- 
bicore. The squid is of a glutinous sub- 
stance, like a jelly, about four inches 
long; and when put iuto a tumbler of 
waier, emitted a dark fluid like ink, 
which tinged the water so much that the 
animal was hid from sight. I am told 
that this property, given by nature, is the 
only defence it can make agajnst its ene- 
my ; that i«, by darkening the water 
around itself in a iimited spare, then fry- 
ing to escape in an opposite direction. 

We weie favoured with the finest wea- 
ther for seven or eight days after we part- 
ed with the frigate, sailing at the rate of 
from eighty to a hundred and fifty sailn* 
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in the twenty-four hours. When in ia- mate asking the doctor if he had crossed : 

titude about three or four north, the the line, the answer was, that he had. 

winds became variable and light, with fre- It was then inquired, on what voyage, ' 

quent calms; the heat also became op- and to what country the ship sailed? 

pressive. Great care was observed in He replied, to the Coast of Guinea. How- 
ventilating and fumigating the prison ; the ever, equivocation on the part of the 

windsails, with the scuttles, were open doctor caused a doubt in the minds of the 

night and day. Notwithstanding this at- mates. He was asked, if be had seen the 

tention, three of the prisoners died of line when he crossed it ? he said, he just 

fever, and several of the ship's crew were got a glimpse of it, but as it was near 

also attacked. The progress of sickness dark at the time, he did not see it dis- 

becaine very alarming ; for, as soon as the tiuctly. This was enough to determine 

first subjects of it became convalescent, them that he should be both ducked and 

others were seized with it. This alter- shaved, when Neptune paid the ship a 

nate affliction ran through the major part visit. I should be sorry to traduce the 

of the ship’s company ; however there character of any person in these few 

had been a plentiful supply of all things simple remarks ; but for the sake of 

needful sent on board by government, truth, cannot help giving an outline of 

and the same was administered most sea- this person’s qualifications. In the first 

sonably to the sick, which kept the fever place, he was most ignorant in his pro- 

under. The prisoners were also per- fession as a surgeon, and otherwise il- 
in it ted to bathe in the morning-watches, liteiate, yet specious and crafty. He had 
which had a salutary effect after a sultry imposed upon the captain by a fair face 
night. and false pretensions. The captain, pity- 

On the 28th of September, after the ing the awkward situation into which he 
officers had retired from breakfast, a sud- had got, took his part at all times when 

den noise and bustle upon deck surprised the officers of the ship were against him ; 

me ; when the steward coming down, I but having discovered his want of skill, 
inquired of him what was the matter? was under the necessity of employing one 
He told me that a tornado was coming of the prisoners, named MacCullam, who 
on, and that he was sent down by the was a professional man, and had seen 
captain to shut the ports and scuttles in better days: the ship surgeon, knowing 
the cabins. I proceeded to the quarter- his own deficiency, gave way to him to 
gallery to see what he meant by a tor- every tiling. Many jokes now passed about 
uado, but had no sooner cast a look to- the expected initiation ; nothing was said 
wards the east, than I became much to the doctor, only that Neptune had a 
alarmed ; an immense black cloud was very ready method of surely finding out 
rapidly overcasting the heavens, darting who had passed this part of his domi- 
out vivid lightening, while the thunder, at nions, and could not be deceived. On the 
first distant, seemed by its louder deto- fcth October, at noon, we were only twen- 
nations fast approaching. The noise with ty-eight miles north of the equator, ap- 
the people securing the sails, and other- preaching it with a fine breeze. A sharp 
wise preparing to meet the storm, was look-out was kept to sec the line before • 
awful in tne extreme. The ship lay quite dark ; the chief mate fastened a day-glass 
becalmed, yet at a short distance the to the side rails on the deck. All the gen- 
tempest made the water fly before it in a tlemen in turn came to take a peep ; and 
white foam. I shall never forget my feel- amongst the rest, the doctor, who de- 
ings and apprehensions at this moment ; dared that he saw the line, and that it 
but fortunately my husband came down appeared no larger than a silken thread : 
aud told me not to be alarmed, for the ail looked and saw the same. Mr. Muir- 
squail had given timely warning, and head, the chief mate, put this trick upon 
enabled them to get all snug aloft, and the doctor’s ignorance and credulity, by 
that it would be over in half an hour, placing a small thread across one of the 
He had scarcely done speaking when its inside glasses of the telescope to create a 

fury burst upoD us, laying the ship nearly distinct prospect of the line. Nothingfitr- 

upon its broadside with its force ; the ther passed until about eight in the even- 

mingled tempest of lightning, thunder, ing, when we heard the ship hailed in a 
wind, and rain made the scene altogether most strange manner by a Jioarse thun- 
dreadful. I thought it the longest half dering voice, saying, “ Ho-o — the ship a 
hour I had ever remembered ; but it was Ho-oye" which was answered by the 
upwards of an hour before they again set Halloo. “ What ship?” was demanded by 
their sails, and all on board most happy the same tremendous voice. “TheFriend- 
that the lightning had not been attracted ship,” was answered. “ Very well ; tell 
to the ship’s masts. the captain that after twelve o’clock to- 

As we drew near the equator, the morrow he must prepare all on board who 

conversation at table turned upon the have not crossed into the southern regions 

ceremony which marks the transition before, to prepare to take the oath of al- 
to thd southern hemisphere. The chief legiance, and go through the usual cere- 

Asiatic Joarn.—No. 46. Vql. VIII. 2 Y 
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monies.” An interchange of “ Good 
night,** closed the conference. The boat- 
swain, with a speaking-trumpet concealed 
at the end of the flying jib-boom, had ma- 
naged, in delivering Neptune’s message, to 
make the sound appear as if emitted from 
the profound below. Tiie ship crossed the 
equator about ten o’clock that night. Next 
morning some of the sails were taken in, 
anti the ship, as they termed it, made 
snug. I was cautioned, if I wished to be 
a spectator of the ceremony, to wear a 
dress that would not spoil by salt-water, 
as no respect would be shewn to any one 
while Neptune was on board: this hint 
I followed, being anxious to obseive what 
passed. About oue o’clock the ship was 
again hailed by the same hoarse voice, de- 
siring them to lie to, as Neptune was 
coming on boaid. This order was com 
plied with. Pieseotly the screen, foimed 
by a sail on the forecastle, was opened, 
aud presented such a sight as I never shall 
forget. Had I not beta prepared for the 
pageantry, and told that some of the sea- 
men weie to be theactois, I should not 
have supposed them to have been earthly 
beings. A car was diawn towards the 
quarter-deck, in which were seated two 
figures representing Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, with their marine attendants. 
The captain welcomed the sea- deity and 
his retinue on board, and asked him what 
refreshment he would take ? He answered, 
“ a glass of gin would be very accept- 
able.” After which, he inquiied how many 
mortals were on the list to take the oath 
of allegiance, and to undergo the ceie- 
inony ? He expressed a hope that all the 
prisoners should be sha*ed and ducked. 
This the ciptain compromised, by saying 
that Neptune’s health should be drank 
every Saturday night, until we were past 
the Cape of Good Hope. The peisons who 
were to be initiated were brought up from 
below blindfolded, oue at a time, and placed 
over a large tub of water on the main 
deck ; tar was applied to the chin with a 
blacking brush, which was shaved off by 
an iron hoop, one side of it was notched, 
the other not; those who were refrac- 
tory Were shaved with the rough side ; 
they were then plunged backwards in the 
tub of war, while several buckets full 
were thrown over them. Some unmean- 
ing jargon, addressed to them by Neptune, 
finished this great business. The only 
persons at our table shaved were a Mr. 
Maundrel, passenger, and the doctor : the 
former submitted to it, and escaped pretty 
well ; the latter, who was very refractory, 
was roughly handled, and had not the 
captain interfered, would have suffered 
much more. When the shaving was over, 
they began to souse each other with water, 
and I came in for a small share, which 
made me retreat as soon as possible. 

We had experienced for several day3 


much thunder and lightning, with heavy 
rains and calms ; but the variable light 
breezes about the line we now exchanged 
for the periodical south-east trade winds, 
and contrary to the usual practice, we 
stood to the east tovvaids the Guinea 
Coast, instead of the Biazil side. The 
captain gave the mates his reasons for so 
doing, well knowing from former practice 
that it would shorten the passage ; at the 
same time, as the track was unfrequented, 
we should be moie likely to avoid the 
enemy’s cruizers. 

For several nights past the sea had a 
very luminous appearance. I sat for hours 
together in the quarter-gallery, to observe 
with wonder the strange sight ; at times 
it was like a liquid fire, and cast such a 
light into the ship passing through it, that 
we could see to help ourselves to any 
thing wantedin tbecabin without a caudle. 

I have often seen suddeu darts as it 
were of a luminous stream, passing ob- 
liquely under the bottom of the ship, 
leaving a train behind like the shoot of a 
meteor in the air. This I understood was 
fish in chace of the smaller species, and 
had at one time an opportunity of know- 
ing that it was so. A great number of 
bonnito and albicore had beeu caught by 
the hook hi the course of the day, and 
towards night the fish still accompanied 
the sb ; p : they could be traced in all di- 
rections by the luminous appearance they 
made in the water. One night, when my 
husband and myself . 'ere looking from the 
gallery, he said it iie had the fish-gig he 
was ceitain he could stiike some of them, 
at the same time calling upon deck for 
one to be handed to him over the quarter, 
when to my great surprise, in the space 
of half an hour, he speared five bonnetta, 
each weighiug about ten or twelve pounds. 
These sights were nothing to old sailors, 
but they excited my surprise. Several 
buckets of water were drawn up, in which 
were seen specimens of this luminous 
substance : it appeared of a soft glutinous 
form without motion, and when put into 
a tumbler with water, retained the same 
appearance in the dark ; it had the power 
to hide the light for the space of a mi- 
nute or two, and again let it be shewn. 
These vicissitudes might be caused by its 
giving up life on being taken from its 
element. 

However, one of these specimens which 
had been taken out of the glass and put 
upon paper, had beeu forgotten in the 
day, but at night it shone the same as 
Haddocks are seen sometimes to do when 
hung up after salting. Many small par- 
ticles also had this luminous appearance 
for the space of fourteen days. So many 
fish were caught, that the poor prisoners 
sometimes partook of them. The small 
albicore and the large bounetto are so 
nearly alike, that without particularly no- 
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tiring the fins behind tlie gills, the dif- 
ference cannot be distinguished : these 
fins, ou the albicore, are about three times 
the length of the other, and rather pro- 
ject from the fish ; the bonnetto, on the 
contrary, has these fins shoit, not ex- 
ceeding three or four inches, and laying 
flat to the shouldeis of the fish. They 
resemble large overgrown mackarel, but 
thicker iu proportion to their length ; they 
are coarse fate, and notwithstanding we 
had them cooked in various ways, found 
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them still unpalatable. The dolphin we 
found better (when stewed with a pro- 
portion of wine and spices) than any of 
the other fish. As the do’pliins we had 
were caught in the niuht, I shall not at- 
tempt to desctibe them ; when dying they 
take such a variety of shade and colour, 
that a description is impossible. The 
largest we caught measured about four 
feet in length, and weighed about eleven 
pounds. 

f To be continued .) 


Culssa. 


CAISSA. 


We have been favoured by a correspon- 
dent with the following positions at Chess, 
part of a series of which lie has promised 
us the continuation. The entire series is 
from the Sanscrit, and was translated by 
a native of India, a Bramin. These po- 
sitions are proposed as problems, of which 
the solution will he given in the following 
number; and if any correspondent should 
send a solution, or more than one should be 
offered, the first received will be inserted 
with the signature attached. It is to he 
understood that the mate is inevitable in 
the number of moves prescribed, nor can 
be effected iu less, if that which is obvious- 
ly the best defence be adopted. The ori- 
gin of the game makes the subject emi- 
nently orientat ; and such problems are 
calculated to exercise the judgment aud 
the invention, habits of foresight and 
mental calculation, fertility of resource 
and readiness in combination. Perhaps a 
proficient may object to the first position 
that the solution is rather too obvious ; 
but it is difficult to constiuct any mate to 
be giren in two mores that will not be so. 
The second is one of the finest specimens 
of ingenious combination that any master 
of Chess, Oriental or European, has pro- 
duced. The player required to give the 
mate has in every instance the move. 


Position, No. I. 

The Black to give Checkmate vjith a piece 
in tiro moves. 

Black . 

King at Uis Knight’s square. 

Queen at her King’s fourth square. 

Queen’s Bishop at his Queen’s Knight’s 
fourth square. 


King’s Bishop at the Queen’s Bishop’s se- 
cond square. 

A Pawn at the Queen’s Book’s third 
square. 

A Pawn at the King’s Knight’s secoud 
square. 

White. 

The King at his own square. 

Queen at her Bishop’s second square. 

King’s Bishop at his own square. 

A Knight at the Queen’s secoud square. 

A Book at the Queen’s square. 

A Pawn at the Queen's Book’s second 
square. 

A Pawn at the King’s Bishop’s second 
square. 

A Pawn at the King’s third square. 


Position, No. It. 

Black to give Checkmate with a piece in 
four moves. 

Black , * 

The King at the Queen’s Book^* fourth 
square. 

The Queen at the King’s Bishop’s sixth 
square. 

A Bishop at the King’s Knight’s fifth 
square. 

A Book at the Queen’s Bishop’s square. 

A Pawn at the Quecu’s Hook’s fifth 
square. 

White. 

The King at the Queen's Knight’s 
square. 

The Queen at the King's Book’s second 
square. 

The King’s Bishop at hi* «cvehth square. 

The Queen's Bishop at the King’s fifth 
square. 

A Book at the King’s Bishop’s second 
square. 

A Fawn at the Queen’s Rook’3 third 
square. 

A Pawn at the Queen's Knight’s secoud 
square. 

2 Y 2 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Origin of the Pindarries, 8fc . — 
Journal of a Route across India , 
S[C.— {Concluded from page 250.) 
At the period at which we have 
now arrived, the court of Holcar 
(the young prince himself being a 
minor) was in a state of the great- 
est insubordination, and the reins 
of government were shortly usurp- 
ed by a faction decidedly hostile 
to the British interests. Imme- 
diately it became but too apparent 
that no amicable engagements, 
which had been previously entered 
into by that court, could be safely 
relied upon. Scindia was openly 
censured for his secession from the 
Mabratta confederacy; an army 
was collected, and the intention 
of its leaders was clearly to form a 
junction with the forces of the 
Peishwah r the most common civi- 
lities that are uniformly observed 
in all intercourse between inde- 
pendent states were discontinued 
towards the British authorities; 
and lastly, hostilities were actually 
commenced by an attack that was 
made upon a small number of My- 
sore horse, by a body of about 
200 of Holcar’s cavalry. Agree- 
ably to* the orders of the Gover- 
nor-gen«ral, the utmost forbear- 
ance had long been exercised by 
Sir Thos. Hislop towards the court 
of Holcar, notwithstanding these 
manifest indications of hostility. 
At length, however, the nonage of 
the young prince, and the thral- 
dom under which he was placed, 
could no longer apologize for our 
inaction; for, as it was next to 
impossible for a Mahratta govern- 
ment to comprehend the honour- 
able motives by which we were 
actuated, they naturally attributed 
the hesitation we evinced to a con- 
sciousness of weakness. The ques- 
tion therefore of war or peace was 
brought to a speedy issue, and the 
gallant attack that was made by 
Sir John Malcolm, immediately 


after, upon the enemy’s position at 
Meinpoor, may justly be said to 
have terminated at one stroke our 
contest with this restless and de- 
termined foe. 

While several divisions of our 
armies were thus engaged in sub- 
duing the hostility of open ene- 
mies, and defeating the machina- 
tions of insidious friends, the ori- 
ginal object of the war was not 
forgotten. By the approach of 
Gen. Marshall and Col. Adams, in 
directions from the east and south, 
the adherents of Kurreem Khan 
and Wassil Mahommedwere spee- 
dily compelled to abandon their 
territories. They retreated in the 
first instance in a formidable body, 
but were pressed upon by our 
troops with unremitted assiduity. 
Proceeding in the direction of 
Kotah, and disappointed of the 
aid they had expected from Scin- 
dia, they had soon the mortifica- 
tion of discovering that their retreat 
was intercepted by the advance of 
Gen. Donkin from the north-east. 
In the mean time their families and 
baggage were captured by their 
pursuers ; and as it was now suf- 
ficiently evident that . their own 
situation was utterly desperate, 
they dispersed in straggling par- 
ties, seeking refuge wherever it 
might be found. On the first ap- 
proach of our forces, Cheetoo had 
directed his course towards the ter- 
ritories of Ameer Khan, upon 
whose co-operation he confidently 
relied ; and the perplexity in which 
he was involved by the refusal of 
this chieftain to answer in any de- 
gree the expectations he hadfoster- 
ed, reduced him in a moment to the 
same distressing difficulties which 
attended the present fortunes of his 
former rivals in power, but coadju- 
tors in cruelty and rapine. By the 
latest information that has been 
published he is confidently report- 
ed to have been killed by a tiger. 
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As soon as the division of our indulge no reasonable hope of ef- t 

army, commanded by Sir John fectually preventing them from 

Malcolm, had effected the reduc- returning to their former courses ; 

tion of Holcar, it returned to its on the first favourable opportunity. I 

original object, the pursuit of the The extreme misery to which they ! 

Pindarries. Kurreem Khan, who, were now reduced, distressing as 

in the course of his wanderings it must have been to the feeling j 

had succeeded in reaching the heart, ought to be regarded, how- ! 

defeated army of Holcar, was ever, not simply as a just retribu- t 

shortly driven from this his last tion for their past enormities, and | 

asylum, by the positive requisitions the only means by which they j 

of our government ; and after could be extirpated, but as a fear- j 

roaming about for some time in, ful example peculiarly desirable in J 
solitude and misery, surrendered the countries in which they wander- • 

to Sir John Malcolm, on a promise ed ; for, in the language of Sir John ; 

of pardon and the means of future Malcolm, they were not “ more J 

subsistence. The surrender of this addicted to plunder than the Mah- j 

chieftain was immediately followed ratta horsemen, or the mounted < 

by that of numbers of his former adherents of every Grassiah chief ; 

adherents ; and, as it was highly in Malwah.” Such was the rigid • 

expedient that they should be re- severity of our measures, but on ; 

moved to as great a distance as the principle of public safety it was ; 

possible from their former haunts, necessary and just. I 

a tract of land in the district of By virtue of our treaty with . j 

Goruckpore, in Bengal, equal in Scindia, at the opening of the 
value to 16,000 rupees per annum, campaign, the fortress of Asseer- 

was granted for their support. A gurh was to have been garrisoned 

similar policy was pursued in re- by British troops during the conti- 

gard to other chieftains of inferior nuance of the war, and duly re- 
consequence ; but it was necessary stored on its termination. From 

that limits should at length be whatever cause, however, it might 

fixed to a system, that threatened arise, Whether from a secret un- 
to become expensive. Tin: num- derstanding with Scindia, or, as 

bers therefore who afterwards pre- was currently reported, with the 

sented themselves at our outposts Peishwah, the killidar, or com- 

were rejected, on the plea of hav- mander of the fort, refused com- 
ing forfeited every claim upon our pliance. The place was accord- 

generosity by the lateness of their ingly besieged in form ; and such 

surrender. was the nature of its defences. 

From the commencement of the that it actually held out against 

campaign every encouragement our arms until the 8th April 1 819. j 

was held out to the inhabitants of Such has been the result of a 1 

those districts, which were likely contest, which opened in the issue a 

to become the seat of war, to at- wider field for the exertion of our s 

tack and plunder the Pindarries ; arms than our government in India, 
and the exemplary vengeance of had reason to anticipate. The 
the British government was gene- promptitude and secrecy of our 
rally denounced against “ the military arrangements, the energy 
chiefs or heads of villages, who, and prudence of our accredited 

with any means of opposing or ministers at the native courts, and 

destroying them, continued to we must also add, the general pre- 

protect or aid these freebooters." cautions that were taken by the 
Unless, indeed, they were deprived Governor-general, appear, under 
of their horses and arms, and re- Providence, to have hastened the 
duced in other respects to a state catastrophe of a dangerous plot 
of abject helplessness, we could before it was prepared for cxplo- 
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sion. We trust, however, that at 
the moment we are writing, the 
blessings of peace are universally 
restored to India ; and that the 
avenging sword of justice will be 
always felt and feared wherever the 
atrocities of lawless bands shall in- 
fringe this boon of Heaven. 

As our political relations at the 
present moment with the various 
native Powers, with which we were 
brought in contact in the course 
of the late events, are too impor- 
tant to be passed unnoticed, we 
must trespass a little longer on the 
patience of our readers. 

It has often been a theme for 
animadversion, that the admirable 
policy of Marquis Wellesley, which 
received under British protection 
the several Rajpoot states, which 
border on the west our territories 
in northern India, was ever de- 
parted from ; arid, with truth it 
may be urged, that the predatory 
habits of various Mahratta chief- 
tains have been fostered ever since 
by the almost certain plunder de- 
rived from their continual inroads 
into the territories of these helpless 
and inoffensive states. Happily 
for their future security, the period 
has at length arrived, when the 
protection of a powerful nation will 
guaranty their native rights, and 
though the splendour of their 
ancient greatness is probably for 
ever gone, will perhaps enable 
them to recal once more the long- 
lost arts of peace, the lights of 
their early science, and the ties of 
social life. 

The following are a few of the 
most important points that have 
been mutually agreed upon. 

The states in question “ will 
always act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British govern- 
ment, and acknowledge its supre- 
macy.’’ The British government 
engages to protect them against all 
enemies. The princes of the seve- 
ral states are to “ remain absolute 
rulers ” of their respective coun- 
tries, and to retain their civil and 
criminal jurisprudence. If any of 


these states have been tributary to 
Scindia or other Mahratta Powers, 
it is arranged that these tributes 
shall be henceforth determined by 
fixed schedules, and passthrough 
the hands of the British govern- 
ment. Lastly, it is agreed, in 
order to secure the more effectually 
the future tranquillity of India, 
that the Rajpoot states shall “ not 
commit aggressions upon anyone; 
and if by accident a dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted 
to the arbitration and award of the 
British government.” 

By these conditions, as is posi- 
tively asserted by the Governor- 
general, no prejudice was wound- 
ed : the arrangement was one 
which these ill-fated nations had 
long and anxiously desired. So 
little, indeed, was their pride af- 
fected by admitting the British go- 
vernment to the right of interfe- 
rence in their political concerns, 
that this was considered as of tri- 
fling moment, when compared with 
the grand and paramount advan- 
tage of full and permanent secu- 
rity. 

The Nabob of Bhopaul had 
always courted our alliance, and 
could fairly urge a claim upon our 
gratitude for his conduct on former 
occasions. He likewise came for- 
ward with the utmost alacrity in 
the present instance to assist in the 
extermination of the Pindarries, 
and behaved in all respects as a 
prince who deserved our confi- 
dence. Accordingly, on the ter- 
mination of the war, his dominions 
were enlarged by several tracts of 
territory that had been conquered 
from the Pindarries, and the state 
is now under the protection of the 
British power, by mutual consent 
of the respective parties. 

Such were our arrangements 
with the friendly states : let us now 
recur to those whose conduct to- 
wards us was far otherwise. And 
first, the Pindarry power, as we 
have already seen, was utterly an- 
nihilated. Secondly, in regard to 
the several states of Holcar, Poo- 
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nah, and Bcrar, the Governor- 
general thus writes to his honour- 
able employers. “ The efforts of 
the Mahrattas have been crushed, 
but the necessity has at the same 
time been exhibited for our ren- 
dering that faithless race unable to 
practise a similar treachery here- 
after. This security can only be 
attained by reducing to small com- 
pass the territories of those whose 
perfidy and wanton outrage against 
us justify their being so punished. 
Such of those districts as you can- 
not make over to a safe ally, must 
unavoidably, on defensive princi- 
ples, be retained for the Hon. Com- 
pany.” We have also to observe, 
in addition to what is here declared, 
that Holcar has engaged to subsi- 
dize a British force to be stationed 
in his own territories. 

As Scindia had ostensibly ob- 
served the several conditions of 
his treaty, we had only, with re- 
spect to him, to fulfil our own en- 
gagements. Little however did 
this crafty politician anticipate, in 
originally acceding to the terms 
proposed, that his means of future 
aggression would be so completely 
circumscribed by the final result 
of the war. Contrary to his ex- 
pectation, the Pindarries have been 
utterly destroyed ; and his domi- • 
nions are completely surrounded 
by states protected by the British 
power. 

Such is the general aspect of 
affairs, and such the foundation of 
our hopes for the future tranquil- 
lity of India; but that great and 
manifold evils may ultimately arise 
from this necessary extension of 
our subsidiary system is sufficiently 
obvious from an example that is 
thus strikingly described by the 
intelligent author of the “ Origin 
of the Pindarries ” 

Strange as it may appear, we have been 
compelled to combat the seivauts and sub- 
jects of the very power we are bound by 
our engagements to protect. The minis- 
ters at Hyderabad are daily guilty of 
such acts of injustice towards the Jag- 
heerdars and Ryots, as in the end drive 
the former into revolt, and the latter into 
exile. These excesses they would scarcely 


venture to commit, if deprived of our 
support ; and therefore we incur the 
whole odium of their vicious measures, 
while they are permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their indiscriminating extortions, 
and boundless rapacity. The dominions 
of the Nizam every where exhibit a sad 
and melancholy picture of the baneful ef- 
fects of misrule and oppression ; vast 
tracts of fertile land lie waste and unpeo- 
pled, agriculture is at a stand, anil im- 
provement is not to be expected where a 
regular system of corruption and violence 
actuates the members of every station, 
from the lord to his meanest dependant. 
The interior of the country is therefore a 
scene of perpetual tumult and confusion ; 
and the villagers, left totally unprotected, 
have to trust to themselves alone for de- 
fence against the depredations of domes- 
tic as well as of foreign marauders. 

The government of the present Nizam 
has some resemblance to that of the late 
Omdut ooi Omrah, (or perhaps a nearer 
one to the former government of Lnck- 
now) ; and the corruptness of his court 
is only to be equalled by the g> neral spirit 
of licentiousness which penades every 
quarter of his capital. In regard to the 
Nizam himself, he rarely moves beyond 
the walls of his Hnram. He seldom or 
never holds a public Durbar, attends but 
little to the affairs of his dominions, and 
has only once, I am told, quitted the pre- 
cincts of ins palace since the year 1806. 
He lives almost entirely with women; 
his business is chiefly transacted by verbal 
messages communicated by female atten- 
dants, anil he never goes from oue cham- 
ber to another, without being followed 
by four or five women slaves. The Nizam 
is exn e;nely jealous of his near relations, 
whom lie suspects of designs against his 
life ; and never sees his children except 
upon the first day o( the Mahomedan 
year. Mootieer ooi Moolk, who succeed- 
ed Meer Allum, the late minister, en- 
joys no share of his confidence, and is, 
in fact, only a nominal minister, the 
whole of the business being transacted by 
Chundoo Laul, a Hindoo, who is sup- 
ported by all the influence of the British 
government. The debauched life of the 
Nizam lias enervated his faculties, and 
totally incapacitated him from holding the 
reins of government himself. When mo- 
mentous affairs render it necessary that 
he should be consulted, he educes not 
merely indecision and apathy, but a sul- 
len disinclination to business. Perhaps 
this feeling is in some degree grounded on 
disgust at his condition ; lie is also sup- 
posed to have a rooted animosity against 
us, but who can judge of the motives 
which influence a mind of such a con- 
struction ? 

Tha population of the city of Hydera- 
bad amounts toabout three hundred thou- 
sand sou's. It is, and ever has been, * 
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sink of iniquity, where vice has its full 
sweep, and where theinhabitants are lost 
to every sense of shame and propriety. 
Indolent, luxurious, aud depraved, they 
pass whole nights and days in drunken- 
ness, riot, aud the vilest debaucheries ; 
the basest of crimes have a fixed price, 
and the life of an enemy may be bar- 
gained away for a trifle. 

The Nizam’s army has undergone a 
rery considerable, though gradual, reduc- 
tion, since the year 1807 ; aud it may 
now be estimated to amount to about 
tliirt)»tbousand men, who may be gene- 
rally regarded as unfit for military pur- 
poses, and whom it might be dangerous 
even to assemble. I do not in this com- 
putation include the Russell brigade, or 
the corps under Captain Davies, because 
these troops are in fact employed by us, 
and imposed upon his Highness as a sort 
of contingent. The Russell brigade con- 
sists of two regiments, each of a thou- 
sand men, recruited from the Bengal pro- 
vinces, and disciplined by British officers. 
They are clothed and armed better than 
our owu sepoys, and their pay, which 
amounts to about thirty thousand rupees 
per mensem, is regularly issued from the 
treasury of the residency. The corps, 
organized by Captain Davies, amounts to 
about five thousand horse, and may in 
general be depended upon, if led by na- 
tives of respectability and enterprise. < It 
is difficult, however, to accomplish this 
object, as the better classes of Mahonie- 
dans have a stiong aversion to any thing 
like an introduction of European tactics. 
The Nizam has no iegular train of artil- 
lery, and the few pieces of oiduance 
which he possesses are badly served, and 
hi point of fact, unfit for Use. 

These and such-like evils we 
shall often find it extremely difficult 



disputed claims to sovereignty, from 
the restless disposition of turbulent 
chieftains, from the partial admi- 
nistration of justice, or from pleas 
of general oppression. On occasions 
such as these our interference will 
be requisite : and the wisdom of 
our civil authorities will then be 
severely tried, in adapting their 
conduct to the spirit of existing 
treaties, in doing justice at the 
same moment to the sovereign we 
have undertaken to support, the 
subject we must not oppress, and 
India which looks for tranquillity. 

Before we close our article, we 
shall present our readers with seve- 
ral extracts from the Journal of Col. 
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Fitzclarence, on subjects which ap- 
pear to us particularly interesting. 

There has never been, to my know- 
ledge, an instance of any Hiudoo of con- 
dition or caste being converted to our 
faith. The only conversion of auy kind, 
if it can be called so, that has come 
within my observation, was that of a 
liigh-caste Bramin of one of the first 
families in the country, who is not only 
perfectly master of the Sanskrit, but lias 
gained a thorough acquaintance with the 
English language and literature, and has 
openly declared that the Braminical reli- 
gion is in its purity a pure deism, and 
not the gross polytheism into which it has 
degenerated. 1 became well acquainted 
with him, and admire his taleuts and 
acquirements. His eloquence in our lan- 
guage is very great, and I am told that lie 
is still more admirable in Arabic and Per- 
sian. It is remarkable that he has studied 
and thoroughly understands the politics 
of Europe, but more particularly those of 
England , and the last time 1 was in pis 
company, he argued forcibly against' a 
standing army in a free country, an/1 
quoted all the arguments brought forward 
by the members of the opposition. I 
think he is, in many respects, a most 
extraordinary person. In the first place 
he is a religious reformer, who has, 
amongst a people more bigoted than those 
of Europe in the middle ages, dared iq 
think for himself. His learning is most 
extensive, as he is not only geneially con- 
versant with the best books in English, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Beugallee, and 
Hindoostanee, but has even studied rhe- 
toric in Arabic and in English, and quotes 
Locke and Bacon on all occasions. From 
the view be has thus necessarily taken of 
the religions, manners, and customs of 
so many nations, and from his having 
observed the numb# of different modes 
of addressing and worshipping the Su- 
preme Being, he naturally turned to his 
own faith with an unprejudiced mind, 
found it perverted from the religion of 
the Vedes to a gross idolatry, and was 
not afraid, though aware of the conse- 
quences, to publish to the world, in Ben- 
galee aud English, his feelings and opi- 
nions on thesubjeet. Of course lie was 
fully prepared to meet the host of inter- 
ested enemies, who from sordid motives, 
wished to keep the lower classes in the 
state of the darkest ignorance. 1 have 
understood that his family have quitted 
him ; that he has been declared to have 
lost caste, and is for the present, as all 
religious reformers must be for a time, a 
mark to be scoffed at. To a man of his 
sentiments and rank, this loss of caste 
must be peculiarly painful ; but at Cal- 
cutta he associates with tbeEnglish. He 
is, however, cot off from all familiar and 
domestic intercourse; indeed from all 
communication of auy kind with bis 
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relations and former friends. His name 
”!s Ram Moliun Roy. He is particularly 
handsome, not of a very dark complex- 
ion, of a fine person, and most courtly 
manners. He professes to have no objec- 
tion to eat and live as we do, but refrains 
from it in order not to expose himself to 
the imputation of having changed his 
religion for the good things of this world. 
He will sit at table with us while the 
meat is on it, which no other Bramiu 
will do. He continues his native dress, 
hut keeps a carriage, being a man of some 
property. He is very desirous to visit 
England and to enter one of our univer- 
sities, where I shall be most anxious to 
see him, and to learn his ideas of our 
country, its manners, customs, &c. I 
have heard of another Bramiu in Bengal, 
who, within the last three years, has 
Written a nook to prove that Christ and 
Mahomet are incarnations of Vishnu: and 
this belief is perfectly consistent with 
their religious opinions, as Sir William 
Jones informs us the Hindoos believe that 
the Deity has appeared innumerable times 
in many parts of the world for the salva- 
tion of his creatures, and though we 
adore him in one appearance, and they 
In others, yet we adore, they say, the 
same God, to whom our several wor- 
ships, though different iu form, are equal- 
ly acceptable, if they be siueere in sub- 
stance. Nay, one of their authors asserts, 
that Almighty God delighted in the vari- 
ous forms of religion, just as. he delights 
in the various (ace of nature which lie 
has created. 

Without pretending to enter on 
the present occasion upon the con- 
tested subject of Indian missions, 
we must nevertheless be permitted 
to observe, that it is somewhat too 
late to affirm that no Bramin has 
been converted to Christianity. So 
long as Col. Fitzclarence confines 
bis assertion to his own immediate 
observation, we have no objection, 
but his inference in the extract we 
have just given, as well as in a 
preceding page is sufficiently clear, 
As a further evidence of assimi- 
lation on the part of our Indian 
subjects to the manners of their 
European masters we quote the 
following passage. 

The following anecdote will shew how 
aanch the prejudices of the people are 
girlag way to more liberal ideas. It is 
customary in the autumn at a Hindoo fes- 
tival, called the Doorga Poujah, for the 
natives of wealth in Calcutta of that per- 
suasion to give great assemblies, which 
are frequented by the Europeans of both 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 46. 


sexes. The Hindoo women, far front 
partaking o.f the festivities, are only al- 
lowed to sit with screens before them so 
as not to he seen. The diffeictice being 
pointed out to one of these entertainers, 
he remarked that it was an absurd cus- 
tom, and that'he trusted to see it done 
away, as it had only been iutroduced.by 
the Mahometans; aud that now we were 
their rulers it would be better to assimilate 
on this point with us, as it was originally 
their own custom. 

So interesting indeed to us is 
every attempt to assimilate to Eu- 
ropean manners, that we are always 
pleased to observe it under what- 
ever ridiculous forms it may ap- 
pear ; as in the following ludicrous 
portrait of Namdar Khan. 

His suite went off to the side of the 
road, aud he got out of his palanquin and 
came forward to receive ns. Capt. Hicks 
and myself dismounted from our elephant, 
and walked forward to meet him. It re- 
quired all the good breeding I was master 
of to refrain front laughing. A modern 
equipped Othello stood befote us. He had 
on an immense cocked hat, with a long 
queue doubled up to his head, hanging in 
an enormous loop. He was dressed in a 
red coat laced with silver, very large 
epaulettes, a silver star embroidered ou his 
right breast, and a French grey pair of 
loose trowsers, not long enough t» hide 
another pair of red silk under them, the 
latter dangling over his shoes upon the 
ground, for he had no boots ; aud to 
complete his toilet, he had a grenadier 
officer’s regulation sword. He shook 
hands with both of us, as it appears to be 
his anxious wish to copy all our manners 
and customs, and theu introduced us to 
his cousin Golaini Hossein Khan, the son 
of his uucle Futteh Jtmg. His was a 
grotesque imitation of European dress, en- 
tirely in compliment to us ; bnt the cousin 
was in the Mahometan costume, aud em- 
braced us in the native manner. 

We shall now take our leave of 
the gentlemen who have afforded us 
so many hours ofeDtertainment and 
instruction ; hoping for a renewal of 
their labours, and that their exam- 
ple may be . followed by numbers 
who are possessed of the same means 
of observation and research. The 
recesses of 1 ndia are now laid open, 
the splendid vestigesof formeryeait 
demand the investigation of the 
learned, mid whether for the states- 
man, philanthropist, or missionary, 
an expanse is broadly spread for 
the practice of every duty. 

Von. VIII, 2 i 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


ASIATIC SOClEtY. 

A meeting was held at the society’s 
apartments on Friday the 12th Ftbruaiy, 
the most noble the ptesidenl in the chair. 

An extract from a letter was read from 
J. H. Harington, F.sq. tendering his re- 
signation of the office of vice-president, 
in consequence of his leaving India ; at 
the same time assutiug the Society that 
he should at all times be most happy to 
promote its interests to the utmost of 
his power. It was resolved that the high 
sense entertained of Mr. Harington’s ser- 
vices be conveyed to him by the secretary, 
together with the thanks of the society. 

It was also resolved that the vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Hariugtou’s resignation 
be supplied by the election of a new vice- 
president, and that a fourth be likewise 
chosen, in consequence of the society 
being abont to lose for a season the assis- 
tance of. tlie Lord Bishop. Mr. W. B. 
Bayley'and Col. Hardwicke were accord- 
ingly elected vice-presidents. 

Mr. Jack and Mr. A. Colvin, proposed 
at the last meeting, were unanimously 
elected members. 

A model of the apparatus used in weav- 
ing shutrinjees was presented by Mr. Ha- 
ringtou, with an offer horn a lady, who 
has cansed models to be made of almost 
all the native machinery employed in the 
different arts and manufactures of this 
country, to superintend the construction 
of duplicates of all the models iu her pos- 
session for the Society's Museum, should 
such a collection be thought desirable. It 
was resolved that the offer be thankfully 
accepted, the society eugaging to bear 
every charge attending the execution of 
the work. 

In manufacturing shutrinjees no shuttle 
is used ; the woof being thrown from 
right to left, and from left to right, wound 
■up in balls. An instrument is used some- 
thing like , a wooden hand with iron fin- 
gers, for beating the threads of the woof 
closely together. 

Drawings of two ancient pillars found 
in the Loowreca and Lukheepoor districts 
in Tirhoot, with copies of the inscriptions 
cut upon them, were presented by Mr. Ha- 
rington. One of the pillars is forty- 
five feet high ; and the circumferencenine 
feel. On the east side, nine feet above 
the ground, there is an inscription in cha- 
racters neither Persian, Hindee, nor ffa- 
gree. None of the villagers in that neigh- 
Bowhood employ the same character. The 
west-tide is inscribed in a similar manner. 
Qa.ftttpart the uame of Aurungzebejs 
written. The capit aj t which is decorated 


with sculptured birds, is surmounted by a 
figure of a lion. The second pillar is 
twenty-seven feet six inches high, and 
has no capital. It bears an inscription in 
the unknown character. 

Mr. Harington also presented some an- 
cient coins received from Dr. R. Tytler, 
who is endeavouring to collect a complete 
series from the Mohummudan conquest 
to the present period. 

A letter was read from H. T. Cole- 
brooke. Esq. to the secretary, stating that 
he has arranged with a professional index- 
maker, for an index to the twelve first 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches. Mr. 
Colebrooke has recently published a Trea- 
tise of Law, copies of which are expected 
from England. 

A letter from M. Langles was read, 
forwarding a letter from the Count De 
Souza, presenting to the society a ropy 'of 
his edition of the Lusiad of Camoens. 
The Count has been occupied four years 
iu preparing this splendid work for the 
press, and iu embellishing it with all the 
magnificence which French art could give. 
It was intended as a species of monument 
in honour of the poet who had so nobly 
celebrated the glory of Portugal. It is an 
act of pure patriotism, and a Iribute to 
the illustrious dead, as disinterested as it 
is exemplary. The copies are not to be 
sold, but presented to all the principal 
public libraries and academies in Europe 
and the East. 

The translation of Frisi on Bridges, &c. 
by Major-gen. Garstin, was presented to 
the society by the translator. 

Dr. Wallich presented to the society, In 
the name of Captain W. S. Webb, the 
following articles 

A cranium, with two perfect horns, of 
the Argali, or Ovis Ammon. A single 
horn of an animal of the deer kind. A 
marmot-skin, witli a detailed description 
of the animal by Colonel Hardwicke, who 
observes that it bears a considerable affi- 
nity to the Marmot Alpinus of LinuamS. 
Fragment of a temple, bearing some letters 
of the iusviiption noticed % Mr. Moor- 
croft, and supfosed to be Chinese. An 
iron tobacco-pipe, used by the Tartars. 

A skull and skins of the Argali were 
presented by Mr; Bayley. 

A stuffed specimen of the Bajra Ceta, 
or-pangolin, was presented by MV. Moon 
crott.; .and also fac-sinjile and transcript 
of a Sanscrit inscription in a temple at 
Rotas, 

Col. Mackenzie presented to the so- 
ciety one of the vases cut out of the Gris-- 
see calcareous rock iu 1812, as a sped- 1 
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men of the stone, and also a drawing of 
it for the library and museum. In the 
rude vases, or sarcophagi, that are found 
iu the tumuli, jiow discovered over the 
peninsula, and perhaps extending over all 
India, are placed smaller vases, urns, and 
relics of the dead. Some fragments of 
arms are also found, and some fossil bones, 
the relics, it is presumed, of animals de- 
voted on those occasions. Coins of a par- 
ticular description have also been met 
with, and in one instance ornaments of 
some value. These articles are lodged 
in recesses formed by great slabs iu the 
centre and bottom of heaps of materials, 
stones, &c. raised in the manner of the 
cairn$ of Scotland and Ireland ; the bar- 
rows of Wiltshire, Cornwall, &c. ; the 
hun-graafs of Germauy and the north of 
Europe, Sweden, Norway, &c. and of 
the mounds and tumuli discovered iu the 
vast countries extending from Petersburg!! 
and Moscow to the Eux-ine, and through 
the steppes of Tartary, Siberia, &c. to 
China, described by Pallas, Gineliu, Bell, 
Cox, Clarke, and other writers. 

Col. Mackenzie has been engaged twen- 
ty-eight years in the research of these 
monumeuts in Iudia, so indicative of a 
mode of sepulture entirely different from 
that followed by the present natives, the 
followers of the Vedes, that they evi- 
dently point to a change that lias taken 
place since the age of Augustus. The 
Colonel has mentioned this name, because 
a silver coin of Augustus was found amoug 
a pot-full of the same kind of coins that 
were discovered in Coimbatoor, in one of 
these tumuli*; consequently it is inferred 
that these coins were current, aud this 
mode of sepulture usual at a period later 
than Augustus, though how much later 
cannot be precisely fixed. 

It was, we understand, the wish of 
Col. Mackenzie to have submitted a con- 
cise memoir of the origin and progress of 
this research, illustrated by drawings of 
these aucient monuments ; but though 
he has found it impracticable at present, 
he trusts yet to have the pleasure of lay- 
ing before the society a view of bis pro- 
gressive discoveries, with the advantage 
of further information. 

Col. Mackenzie presented a drawing of 
ancient vases and urns, with some of the 
relics found in the centre of a tumulus 
near Trincomalee, in the Lower, Carnatic ; 
and another sketch, exhibiting the differ- 
ent forms in which ancient sepulchral 
structures have been obserred in different 
parts of the Indian peninsula, pointing 
out the various aspects they display. This 
wa* designed to accompany a circular me- 
morandum, calling for the aid of farther 
research, which, under the countenance of 
the society, and the sanction and patron- 
age of his Kxc. the most noble the Presi- 
dent, would undoubtedly obtain extensive 


information from all the provinces of In* 
dia on a subject so curious as the exis- 
tence of one common mode of sepulture, 
at one period, over all Asia and Europe. 

A description of the saltpetre works at 
Grissee, in Java, and of the quaiiies in 
which the saltpetre caverns are wrought, 
was also presented by Col. Mackenzie. 

A letter was received from Major Pit- 
man, transmitting the duplicate of a dis- 
sertation on the meaning of two Hebrew 
words used in the book of Job, chap. .33, 
v. 31, which the English version, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint renders, the Pleiades 
aud Orion, intended to be an answer to 
Mr. Marsdeu’s question on that subject, 
suggested among the desiderata in vol. 
vii. of the Asiatic Researches, by Fabre 
d’ Olivet. 

From Lieut. Fell was received a speci- 
men of the dialect spokeu by the Goands, 
inhabiting the hills lying between Hos- 
singabad and Nagpore, and called by them 
Goondi Par si. It is curious to observe 
that the words appear to bear no analogy 
to any known dialect in the surrounding 
provinces. 

A buffalo’s horn, of unusually large di- 
mensions, being four feet six inches long, 
and oue foot six inches and a half iu cir- 
cumference at the thickest part, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Gibbons ; also an elephant’s 
tusk, seven feet five iuches and a half 
long. 

Presents received since the last meet- 
ing. Petrifactions found in the hills near 
Keraaon, by the bon. C. M. Ricketts. 

Two copper coins with Greek inscrip- 
tions, from Allahabad, by J)r. Tytler. 

A box of minerals with descriptions, by 
J. Adam, Esq. of Chunar. This collection 
comprises specimens of all the rocks met 
with in the course of the liver from Cal- 
cutta to Cawnpore. No organic remains 
were found, excepting a number of small 
shells near Sultan pore, Benares. 

Shells and seed vessels of plants from 
the Mergui Islands, by Mr. C. Barnard. 


THE DESATIR. 

We believe no copy of the translation 
of this work has yet reached this country, 
or the triple interest which attaches to an 
inquiry into the age and character of the 
original, would have induced us to procure 
oue. Literature, history, and religion, 
have each something to gain or lose, in 
recovering an ancient MS., or discrediting 
one ; in rejecting a fabrication, or receiv- 
ing oue. If passages too clear, aspiring 
to be prophecies, aie found in the Desa- 
Sir, looking like reflections rather than 
mystical anticipations of history ; if such 
passages oblige us to assume, without 
2 7 *> 
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consulting any other evidence, that the 
original has been compiled some time 
since the era of Moliummud by a Parsee 
priest, it is requisite to institute the en- 
quiry : To what century, to what reign, 
to what clime, to what tribe, is the for- 
gery to be assigned ? The analytical ex- 
amination of this work which follows, is 
extracted from the Calcutta Government 
Gazette of 14th Jan. 1819. W’e kuow 
not the author who has chosen this ve- 
hicle for his elaborate review. But the 
observation has been many times repeat- 
ed, that if the affairs of a nation were ne- 
gotiated by a mere grammarian, the con- 
struction of atieaty would turn upon dis- 
tinctions for which verbal is too unrefined 
a term ; war or peace would haug upon 
the analysis of syllables and letters ; a case 
might change the condition of society, a 
tense destroy the improvements of an 
age. Although we do not think the ve- 
nerable translator of the Desatir is can- 
didly treated in the analysis of his work 
which has been sent to us for insertion, 
yet to give this analysis all the effect 
which its own force can produce, we in- 
sert it without interrupting its uniform 
strain by any observation of our own. 
We have merely introduced four letters of 
reference, to shew to what passages the 
few remarks which we have ventured to 
offer as uotes, at the end, are intended to 
«ppiy- 

The Desatir has been published to 
(be world under particular advantages, 
nod in a manner calculated to confirm its 
pretentions to antiquity and originality. 
His neatly -two years since tbe prospec- 
tusof the work was circulated, and sub- 
scriptions solicited. Mr. Duncan, tbe 
late Governor of Bombay, appears to have 
been satisfied of its authenticity, and Sir 
Jobu Malcolm, also a distinguished orieu- 
*al scholar, recotnmeuded its immediate 
publication, that its merifsmight be fairly 
investigated. The Supreme Government, 
Under these circumstances, and always 
anxious to promote the advancement of 
literature, generously contributed its aid 
In forwarding the object in view, by offi- 
cially announcing the intended appear- 
ance of tbe work. Tbe editor and tran- 
slator was in consequence abundantly 
patronised ; and tbe amount of tbe sub- 
scriptions being about 14,000 rupees, he 
itas been amply rewarded for his trouble. 

The Desatir, or, as we should write 
the word, Dusateer, is said, by the tran- 
slator, to be one of the most singular 
Works th»t has ever appeared in the East. 


If original, certainly the most singular. 
It professes to be a collection of the sacred 
writings of the different Persian prophets, 
who flourished from tire time of Maha- 
had to the time of the fifth Sassan, being 
fifteen in number ; of whom Zerduslit, 
or Zoroaster, was the thirteenth, and the 
fifth Sassan the last. The fifth Sassan 
lived iu the time of Khosroo Purvez, who 
was contemporary with the Emperor He- 
raclius, about six hundred years after the 
birtli of Christ. The Editor observes, 
“ that the Desatir is written in quite a 
different language from the Zend, the 
Pehlevi, and the Deri, the most celebrated 
of the dialects of ancient Persia,” and 
further states, “ that the old Persian 
translation was made by the fifth Sassan, 
who lias added a commentary, in which 
some difficulties of the original text are 
expounded.” It is from this Persian tran- 
slation that the English version is taken. 

Respecting the history of Ancient Per- 
sia, Sir William Jones has remarked 
that it had long seemed to him unaccount- 
ably strange, that although Egypt, Ye- 
men, the Chinese, anil India, had their 
monarchies in very early times, “ yet 
Persia, the most delightful, the most 
compact, the most desirable country of 
them ail, should have remained for so 
many ages unsettled and disunited. A 
fortunate discovery,” lie acids, “ forwhicb 
I was first indebted to Mir Muhammed 
Husain, one of the most intelligent Mu- 
selmans iu India, has at once dissipated 
the cloud, and cast a gleam of light on 
the primeval history of Iran, and of the 
human race, of which I had long des- 
paired, and which could hardly have 
dawned front any other quarter. 

“ The rare and interesting tract on 
twelve different religions, entitled the Z>«- 
bistan, and composed by a Muhammedan 
traveller, a native of Cashmir, named 
Mohsan, hut distinguished by the as- 
sumed surname of Fani or perishable, 
begins with the wonderfully curious chap- 
ter on the religion of Hnshang, which was 
long anterior to that of Zeratusht, but 
had continued to be secretly professed by 
many iearned Persians, even to the au- 
thor’s time ; aud several of tbe most 
eminent of them, dissenting in many 
points from tiie Gabrs, and persecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had 
retired to India, where they compiled a 
Dumber of books, now extremely scarce, 
which Mohsan had perused, and with the 
writers of which, or with many of them, 
he had contracted an intimate friendship. 
From them he learned, that a powerful 
monarchy had been established for ages 
in Iran before the accession of Cayumers ; 
that it was called the Mahabadian dynas- 
ty, for a reason which will soon be men- 
tioned ; and that many princes, of whom 
seven or eight are only named in the D»- 
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bistan, and among them Mahbul, or Ma- 
fia Belt, had raised their empire to the 
zenith of human glory. If we can rely on 
this authority, which to me appears un- 
exceptionable, the Iranian monarchy must 
bare been the oldest in the world.*’' 

The same learned Orientalist says that 
“ Mohsan assures us that, iu tbeopiuion 
“ of the hest informed Persians, the first 
“ monarch of India, and the whole earth, 
“ was Mahabad, who received from the 
“ Creator, and promulgated among men, 
“ a sacred book in a heavenly language, 
“ to which the Musselman author gires 
“ the Arabic title of Desatir or regula- 
“ lions, but the original name he has 
“ not mentioned." Sir William Jones 
has misinterpreted the Dabistan in what 
relates to' the name of the Desatir. Moh- 
sau says that, according to the Parsees, 
God revealed to Mahabad a hook called 
Desatir, in which were taught every lan- 
guage and science ; it was divided into 
many parts, there being several volumes 
to each language. Ami therein was a 
particplarlanguage bearing no resemblance 
to any tongue spoken in this lower world, 
and it was called the heavenly speech 
(asmance zuban). Mahabad is said to 
have given a distinct language toeveiy 
tribe, whom he sent to settle iu such 
places as were best suited to each ; and 
from thence have arisen the Persian, 
Hindee, Greek, and other tougues.f 
Desatir therefore is undeistood to be 
the original name of the revelations of 
Mahabad. Aud it is even here that the 
first difficulty arises. The word Desatir 
occurs iu the body of, what is called, the 
original text, of the work before us. It 
is the Arabic plural of the Persian word 
Dustoor, which means institution, ordi- 
nance, &c. A Parsee priest is called 
Dustoor. Mr. Richardson observes, in 
the Dissertatiou prefixed to his Arabie and 
Persiau Dictionary, disputing the authen- 
ticity of M. Anquetil’s Zend Avesta, that 
" the number of Arabic words found both 
“ in his Zend and Pehlevi dialects, fur- 
“ oishes one strong presumption of their 
“ modern date ; as no Arabic’ was intro- 
“ duced into the Persian idiom earlier 
“ than the seventh century of the Chris- 
“ tian era.” The same argument applies 
in the present case. The adoptiou of an 
Arabic plural by the Persiaus must have 
been subsequent to the Mahommedan con- 
quest («). The Persian plural would have 
been Dustoorha or Dustooran, not Desa- 
tir. Hocv then can it be coutended that 
the word Desatir belongs to the ancient 
language of Persia ? We conceive that 
.the very name of the work under consi- 
deration, reduces its antiquity to twelve 

■ 1 — 

* Asiatic Ees, vol.il, pp. 48, 49, 8vo. edit, 
t See Gladwin** translation of the part of the 
iAzSisfgawhtch relates to the Parsees, in the Asi- 
ntic M i seeding, accompanied by th* Persian text. 


hundred years, at the utmost, ahd con- 
sequently certatuly destroys its preten- 
tious to be the institutions of a series of 
prophets of an older date 1 Besides, (4) 
the Persian translation is said to be the 
production of the fifth Sassan, who died 
nine years before the destruction of the 
ancient Persian monarchy, and therefore 
before the introduction of Arabic into the 
Persian langnage. But we have no doubt 
of its being manufactured at a much later 
period. 

It is said iu the preface to the Dejatir, 
that tire author of the Dabistan, who 
seems to have flourished in the reigns of 
Juhangeer aud Shah Juhan, frequently 
mentions the Desatir, and indeed adopts 
it for his guide iu the account lie gives of 
the religious dynasties of Mahabad and 
his successors. Mohsan, in point of fact, 
does not refer to the Desatir as his au- 
thority, but relates what the Parsees are 
understood to believe aud to profess. It 
is probable that he never saw the book. 
The reason why the present work, and 
the. portion of the Dabistan which des- 
cribes the Mahabadyan and Parsee doc- 
tiine, accord so particularly with each 
other, is not difficult to conjecture. The 
traditions recorded by Mohsan may have 
proceeded from the same authors, 

in opening the Desatir we did expect 
to see some attempt to prove the authen- 
ticity of the manuscript by MullaFiroz in 
his preface. A volume which pretends to 
he the sacred aud genuine deposit of re- 
ligious predictions, the revelations of 
kings and prophets, fifteen in number, 
from Mahabad to the fifth Sassan, in 
which the coming of the Messiah, and 
even of Mahommud, are said to be foretold ; 
such a treasure surely demanded a most 
circumstantial account of every thing 
known respecting its discovery. It is of 
importance to know in what state the 
manuscript was found, its present appear- 
ance, the style of writing, in what point* 
it differs or agrees with the method now 
in use, whether illuminated or plain, the 
colour and texture of the material on 
which it is written, Ac. But instead of 
a satisfactory detail of interesting parti- 
culars, we are told that the copy from 
which the present edition is printed is 
carefully taken from that in the posses- 
sion of the editor, MuHa Firoz, being the 
only manuscript of the work known to 
exist i that it was purchased at Isfahan 
by his father, about forty- five yean ago, 
from one Agah Mabommed Taher, a book- 
seller, who understanding that the edi- 
tor’s father was an Indian Parsee, brought 
it to him for sale, induced by the words 
KitaH Gabri (a Gabr book) which were 
written on the cover. This account of a 
work of such importance, with reference 
to its reputed antiquity, is as unsatisfac- 
tory as it- well can be y and the evidence 
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adduced in another part of the preface, to 
shew that a work called Desatir actually 
did exist, founded on the observations of 
writers of no higher date than two 
hundred years ago, is equally inconclu- 
sive on the question of the originality 
of the present one. It may also be 
observed, that the account given by 
Mulla Firoz of the manner in which the 
. manuscript came into his possession, dif- 
fers from that which Sir Joint Malcolm 
has published in his History of Persia, 
on the same authority, and in which it 
is stated, that Mulla Firoz informed Sir 
John Malcolm he had himself found the 
book when searching amongst some old 
volumes at Isfahan a venation rather 
unfavorable to the editor’s accuracy. (c.) 

Having offered these cursory remarks, 
suggested by the external pretensions of 
the, Desatir to authenticity, we shall now 
proceed to inquire whether it has any in- 
ternal claim to be credited as the pioduc- 
tion of a remote age, and of inspired wri- 
ters. Fortunately the character in which 
the reputed original is written is favorable 
to a strict examination of the pretensions 
that, have been advanced. Had it been 
of the Persepoiitan kind, or of any other 
unfamiliar form, there would have been 
greater difficulties in the way of detection. 
Psalmanazar, when lie gave an account of 
the language of Formosa, adapted a more 
ingenious plan, ami invented an alphabet, 
as well as the construction of the gram- 
mar, aud for some time deceived eveu the 
learned of Europe. The Desatir, on the 
contrary, has comparatively very little of 
a mysterious nature about it, for the cha- 
racter is Persian. Vet it is neither Zend, 
nor Pehlevi, nor Deri, nor any other 
known dialect of ancient Persia. The 
grammatical construction is Persian. The 
singntar and pinral, the participles, and 
the comparative degree, are formed in the 
same manner and with the same letters. 
The ra in the accusative case is used as in 
Persian. The very cadence and measure 
of the Persian translation approximates 
to the original, or rather, as it will be 
seen, the original approximates to the 
translation. The word nam, is atom, 
asman is asnam, ktmud is kumnd, kurda 
is kyda, &c. Indeed, setting aside the 
strange names and words that have been 
introduced apparently by no system or 
rule, the language is Persian, but corrupt- 
ed for a particular purpose. The Persian 
is well known to be one of the most re- 
gular languages in the world. As one 
genera! rule, the third person of the pre- 
sent tense ends iu j d, the only excep- 
tion* being est, and l- .. ,s he.it, 

* he ia.’s In the Desatir, published by 

• hichsurdson’s Dissertation, 


Mulla Firoz, ad or hud generally answers 
to asl , la ad or na ad to neest ; but 
there are many exceptions, which would 
not occur if liberties had not been taken 
with the words, probably with the view 
of puzzling the inquirer. It is also to be 
remarked, that the same words in the 
translation have not always the same 
words opposed to them in the original, 
in different parts of the book. Asp, be- 
sides ad, occasionally corresponds with 
asl (d). A particular examination of a 
few sentences may not be uninterestiug 5 
and as we suspect that, what is called the 
Persian translation, is the original from 
which the text is fabricated, we shall 
endeavour to shew with what skill and 
aitifice it is done. 


The Desatir commences with > 

J Punaheem ba Yezdan : ‘ Let 


us take refuge with God.’ The original is 
ii Hozameem fa Mez- 

dan. Here we hare the plural eem, and 
fa substituted for ba. 

In the same page we have, 

iijA Da nami 


Eezttd bukshainda , buksknishgur : ‘ In 
the name of God, the bountiful, the be- 
neficent.’ The original : ,t ..* ■ 

HAdJjjis Fa shydi Shemtaee, 

hurshinda, hurshishgvr. Here we have 
again fa for ba, hurshinda far bukshainda, 
and hurshishgur for bukshaishgur. 

At the third page: Jj , Jcij 

JUulLj iXt 


l ■■ - --'1 Budee nakunud o ba bud-khahan 


nalashud, ancha kurda khoob ast : ‘ He , 
doth not evil aud abideth not with the 
evil-inclined. Whatever he hath done is 

good.’ In the original : C-jb-izsTj 

Itinjishtab lakumud, o 

fa ghunee ja-an la agud, hancheem kyda 
ferkunoon ad. Rinjishtab is Persian, and 
substituted for budee, lakumud for naktt- 
nud, hancheem for ancha, kyda for kurda, 
ferkunoon, evidently a corruption of fu- 
rukh, (happy,) for khoob, and ad for ast. 

The following, at page 7, gives an 
example of the third person plural. 

tXjjlsX) j . Batee- 

dun, o puzmurdun, o ham, o ihushm, 
na darwnd: * They hare neither growth 
nor decay, desire nor aversion.’ The 
original differs, excepting in the conjnno 


t. 
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tions and sign of the plural. , 

V > 


a) 




a J9J „ 

Der kacha, o hirkacha , o purhacha , o 
wurkaoha la marund. 

Also at page 9 : J jJ 

<- V —j 1 Aj jf- ^ 

Der asman chundan k/ioos/iee’st, kajuz 
raseedgan nadanund : * In the Heavens 
there is pleasure, such as none but those 
who enjoy it can conceive.* In the origi- 
nal the sentence is 
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^ O aenuk asmani sookhun, her ayut fe- 
ristadum , lakht Desateerush kun : ‘ And 
lo ! make the words of heaven, which I 
have sent unto thee, a portion of the 
Desateer.* In the original it is thus ; 

f*i ji if? j 

^ 0 hym.uk sameerjiosh 

pelayud pur simazum lakh Desateerush 
kum. Thus we have aemuk for aenuk ; 
sumeer nosh is a different expression to 
what is used on other occasions, asnam 
being the usual substitute for asman. In 
a former case we had churrtraneedum for 
feristadum ; we have now simazum for 
that word. We have lakh for lakht , and 
again kum for kun. 

At page 72 is the following curious ex- 
clamation. Lf ^uJb , .-.:^jb 

? nslunee, danistunee t danislunee: ‘Must 
be comprehended ! must be compre- 
hended ! must be comprehended ! must 
be comprehended ! * In the original ; 

Shalishtunee , shalishtunee , shalishlunee, 
shalishtunee ! There can be hardly any 
question of shalishtunee being formed from 
danistunee ! 

The following are from the prophecies 
of Sbaikiliv. lj j \y ^ 

and 55. i£ ^ 

|l J ^j-* 1 **- Aknoon tura guztedum, o la 

U M 


Ailti d5 j*l jl |*1 ^l>! jj\ 

Dem asnam jumesharam iradram ad, la 
jum furasheedgam, la shalunu. Here 
we have dem for der, asnam for asman, 
la the pronoun is the same, jum for juz, 
furasheedgam for raseedgan, and la s/m- 
lund for nadanund. 

At page 13, the accusative case is 
illustrated; j&jjj) \j f'd&p } 

0 hurkedam ra purwurdigar ast : 
‘ And every one hath its guardian.* In 
the q*jginal, J\ \j 

O sal kyam ra zzndal ad. Sal, often 
sul, looks like Hiudoostauee, and there 
are several other words which in sound 
and meaning appear to belong to the same 
language. Sal is translated Aar, every, 
and kyam is substituted for kedam. 

The preceding passages are taken from 
the book of Mahabad ; the following are 
from the prophecies of Jyafram. 

Pages 54 


jb Danistunee ast, da- 


j*U 0U1 

Gooflum ka nakhusteen Alad ra laguzee- 
dum, o pes az a seezda Pyghumler Aladi 


Pyghumberee feristadum, sitayush kun 
snera chuneen : ‘ Now thee have I chosen, 
and sent thee on the work of prophecy; 
glorify me in manner following.’ In the 



passage runs : l , obi 


J* jP 3 

t— — i * j*l«» obi 

Zeedum ka aghusteem Alad ra furjecdum 


O — jw'jnuuif* 

° jeer huz soteedask Furjeeshwur Ahadi 
tamfuraheen suit chumraneedum. In this 
sentence we have zeedum for goof turn, ka 
the same in both, aghusteem for nakhus - 
Utn > fwj&dum for baguzeedum , sam for 
warn, and chumraneedum for feristadum. 

At the 57th page, the name of the 
kook, Dtsatir, occurs ; gjUJf i ‘ < b1 , 


\j dm teem ra bucharee - 

duxi, o la Furjeeshwuree yemshadum , shi- 
dayush kum ahum ra chumeem. The 
words in each are almost parallel. We 
have am teem ra for aknoon tura, Imcha - 
recdum for guzeedum , a new word, 
shadum for feristadum , shidayush for it- 
tayush, again kum for kun , ahum ra for 
mera, and again chumeem for chuneen . 

At the 77th page are several examples 
of the comparative degree. One will be 
sufficient for our purpose. J*. ^ 

0 luksh-kheoshrE a ; ‘ And thy generosity 
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npore cheering.* In the original : j 

jJ Oposhazi io shazTER. 

The remaining passages are from the 
relations of Jemshid. ^ 

O puro'sUedun na purmayum Khwdaee ra 
led natooanum namood: s I would not en- 
join the worship of a God whom I could 


not shew.* 


In the original ; ^ 


Q purkheednn la wurzanum Merkharra 
cha ladooamum yirmood. Here we have 
putkhecdun for purosteedun , la wurzanum 
for Ha purmayum , cha for ka. and la 
doeamum yirmood for natooanum namood. 

The last we shall give is irorn the 147th 


page: Afrtt- 

duvt Juhan ra ek kes : * I created the 
World an individual/ In the original ; 


Apeedum Ju- 

kmkh km ti ram. In this instance we 
hare apeedum for afreedum, Juhakh for 
Juhan, ka for ra, ed for ek, and ram for 
kes. 


It would be easy to multiply illustra- 
tions of the opinion we have formed ; but 
those already adduced will be sufficient, 
perhaps, to convince the Persian reader of 
the system that has been pursued in the 
fabrication of the Desatir. The passages 

f it hare been given seem to shew that 
has been accomplished in a manner 
Kite the following : — Original. Led ud teg 
regttfehhl Mezdan .* Translation. Let us 
take re/uge mtth Metdan. 

,_-.v 30je comparison we have here given of 
theife*/ with the translation goes a great 
pray, we think, to establish the fact of 
the Desatir, published by Mnlla Firoz, 
the learned chief priest of the Parsee re- 
ligion at Bombay, being a modern work ; 
composed in a jargon, and fouuded on 
the principles and construction of the Per- 
sian language. Tlie notion that the Gue- 
bres of Persia had amongst them a pecu- 
liar modification or jargon of modem 
Persian, which they had substituted for 
their ancient dialect, and which receives 
inch strong confirmation from the above 
Comparison, is not now for the first time 
offered to the public. The works com- 
posed in Zend and Pehlevi, according to 
the accounts of the Guebres themselves, 
were in the first instance mostly burnt by 
Alexander, and those which escaped on 
that occasion, were subsequently destroy- 


* This is intended to represent a jargon formed 
from English by a uniform substitution and trans- 
position of tetters. — Edit. 


ed by the lieutenants of Omar, and the 
Mussulman sovereigns of Persia. Such 
portions of the language as were imper- 
fectly preserved hy tradition, were gradu- 
ally lost, or incorporated with the dia- 
lects of the country, aud its invaders be- 
came consequently unfit to recoid those 
sacred mysteries, the key to which was 
to be confined exclusively to the privileged 
order of tlie priesthood ; or at all events 
to a decimated and proscribed sect. 

As the Guebres became less tlie objects 
of persecution, and Collected again in com- 
parative security under tlie reigns of the 
most liberal of the Persian kings, those 
of the Abasside dynasty especially, the 
Dustoors, or Priests, found it necessary 
to replace Irom recollection the works of 
authority which had perished, and, in or- 
der to secure their sacred character, to 
coin a new language for them, which none 
but themselves should comprehend. Un- 
der these circumstances it is probable that 
the compilations translated by Dll Perron, 
the Zend Avesta and Boundehtsch, were 
collected, and at some subsequent period, 
and in a different quarter, the Desatir. 
That the latter was the case is likely from 
its not being comprised in the copious list 
of Paris works procured in the west of 
India by Du Perron ; and this likelihood 
becomes a certainty, by the account given 
by Mohsan of his Guebie friends, who 
“ seceding from the main body had rt- 
“ tired to India , where, they compiled a 
“ number of books one of which was 
probably the Desatir. 

As far as we can judge from the few 
specimens given by Du Perron, the lan- 
guage of the Desatir differs also from 
that of the book he translated, and may 
have therefore been the independent gib- 
berish of Mohsan Faui’s friends. Sir Johu 
Malcolm expresses an opinion thit it may 
he Pehlevi, founded on a supposition how- 
ever which now appears to be erroneous, 
that Mulia Firoz translated the original 
text, and which, had it not been Pehlevi, 
it was not probable he could have under- 
stood. Mnlla Firoz, however, only tran- 
slates the old Persian of tlie translation, 
and declares himself, that the original is 
neither Zend, Pehlevi, nor Deri / It is 
not necessary to suppose from his know- 
ing what is not, that lie was aware of its 
real character ; although that character 
appears to have been ascertained by the 
celebrated traveller Chardin, a centnry 
3ml a balf ago, who declares on the re- 
sult of his most diligent inquiries, that 
the ancient Persian i3 entirely lost, and 
that the peculiar idiom which the Gue- 
bres possess is a jargon of their own in- 
vention, and though containing unknown 
words and written in unknown characters, 
seems to resemble very closely the current 
letters and language of the country, and 
to possess no claims to originality or an- 
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tiquity. The assertiou thus advanced by 
Chardin, a traveller remarkable for his 
extensive and accurate inquiries, was 
constantly maintained by Sir Wm. Jones ; 
and we shall conclude our present obser- 
vations by citing his opinion, corrobo- 
rating as it does the notions of Chardin, 
and confirmed as it is by the decidedly 
spurious character of the jargon of the 
Desatir. “The dialect of the Gabrs, 
“ which they pretend to be that of Zera- 
“ tush, is a late invention of their priests, 
“ or subsequent at least to the Mussel- 
“ man invasion." 

Notes by the Editor. 

(a) We cannot think that the adoption 
of an Arabic plural in the word Desatir 
is conclusive evidence against the anti- 
quity of the original MS., or that the 
canon of criticism which asserts that “ no 
Arabic was introduced into the Peisian 
idiom earlier than the seveuth century of 
the Christian era," can be literally and 
absolutely true, to the total exclusion of 
an individual word or straggling phrase. 
What was the ancient mound of separa- 
tion that could shut out from Persia 
every Arabic term and idiom ? Were these 
countries foiraerly more distant? or is 
conquest the ouly chanucl of intercourse? 
Although the Norman conquest is the era 
when a large mixture of French was in- 
troduced iuto the English language, can 
any critic undertake to say, that the 
inhabitants of this island disdained to 
borrow a single word from their neigh- 
bours the Gauls before that period ? Com- 
merce imparts names as well as commo- 
dities ; emulous science borrows terms qs 
well as systems; their derivations ate 
permanent, because they are voluntary ; 
Such words are set in the stately robes 
and coronets of a language as diamonds 
and pearls : while conquest is like a de- 
luge. When the time comes for reaction 
mach of the foreign scum is thrown off. 
When the Moors were expelled from 
Spain, the repugnant feeling raised by the 
sight of a mosque caused the traces of 
their ascendaucy to be viewed with more 
than patriotic aversiou. A religious an- 
tipathy will obliterate all that it can. A 
religious sympathy has preserved, with 
venerating culture, so many deep impres- 
sions of Arabian learning among the Mo- 
hommedans of Persia. Who can say 
that the influence of a congenial super- 
stition might not, in the lapse of former 

( * i- f M 


generations, have connected some of the 
tribes of Yemen and Chaldma? or that 
prior to the Hejira, there never was a 
time when their faith and rites had any 
thing in common. In a remote age, 
before they had fallen into the grosser 
idolatry of image worship, the Arabians 
adored the sun and planets. Where _the 
two countries are not separated by the 
sea, nothing can be more faint than the 
geographical lines which divide Arabia 
and Persia. For a period antecedent to 
the time of Alexander, Mesopotamia had 
been attributed to ancient Arabia ; and as 
to modem Arabia, Chaldaea is absolutely 
lost in its extended deserts. To maintain 
that it is impossible that Desatir, or any 
Arabic word or idiom whatever, could 
have been anciently known in Persia, 
either as part of the general language, or 
confined to the dialect of the Gabres, is 
one of those gratuitous assumptions which 
has not a probable foundation. 

(b) “ Besides.” The paragraph thus 
commencing is the same argument in a 
different shape ; therefore “ besides” is 
calculated to make a false impression. 
The author who desigus no aitifice will 
he glad to see such an oversight pointed 
out. It may be said that this snpplemen- . 
tary objection is directed against the Per- 
sian translation ascribed to Sassan, and 
the other against the original, but the 
groundwork of both is the same. 

(r) We cannot see how the two state- 
ments are so utterly repugnant. The first 
was, that Mulla Firoz found the MS. 
among some old volumes at Isfahan, The 
second is, that his father bonght it 45 
years ago of a bookseller at Isfahan. On 
the face of the two accounts, the last ap- 
pears to be the legitimate aucestor of the 
first, elicited by the circumstance of Mulla 
Firoz becoming the editor and translator 
of the work, and in that character feeling 
it incumbent on him to search as high as 
he could into the pedigree of the MS, 
The confirmation of both statements, or 
the improbability of either, must depend 
on incidents in the biography of the father 
and son, with which we are unacquaint- 
ed ; but from what appears at present, 
they cannot be charged with obvious in- 
consistency. 

(ri) “ The same words in the transla- 
“ tion have not always the same words 
« opposed to them in the original, in 
*r , v,n q « 
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“ different parts of the book.” The ex- 
ample given of this is very trivial. The 
difference between asp and ad is much the 
•ame as that between does and doth, or 
has and hath. Their employment, if al- 
ternate, may be a transition from the 
familiar to the grave style, and vice versa, 
to correspond with the subject ; or if the 
Work be the growth of ages, one form 
may really be more ancient than the 
other. Varieties of phrase in a collection 
of writings ascribed to fifteen successive 
authors, cannot be evidence of a fabri- 
cation. 

If the authenticity of the MS. can be 
successfully impeached, it must be upon 
other grounds. From the specimens given 
in the above review, no satisfactory esti- 
mate can be formed of the character of 
the work. We intend to give extracts 
from the translation as soon as we can 
obtain a copy of it. 

SITE OF PALIBOTHRA. 

Col. Wm. Franklin, of the Bengal es- 
tablishment, well known to the literary 
public as tlie author of the History of 
Shah Allum, a Tour in Persia, and an 
Enquiry into the Site of the Ancient 
City of Palibothra, has recently made an 
exploratory tour, with the view to set at 
rest all controversy on the interesting 
question, the subject of his last named 
work. In this it is believed by his literary 
friends in India that he has succeeded. 
Col. F. was enabled in his journey to make 
valuable additions to his collections in 
mineralogy, mythology, &c. the results of 
which will, in due time, be laid before 
the public. The third part of his enquiry 
into the site of Palibothra is in a course 
of preparation for the press. 

GEO LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

An extract of a letter from Mr. D. Scott 
was read. It contaius an account of some 
marine remains, consisting of cockles and 
other shells, that hare been laid bare by 
the river Bramaputra, near the north-east 
frontier of Bengal. The circumstance 
that is chiefly worthy of notice is, that 
the bed of shelh appears to extend under 
the adjoining hills, which, of course, must 
have been of subsequent formation. The 
Gartoo hills, which are in the vicinity of 
Bramaputra, are of two formations : the 
fat, which occasionally rise to the height 
of from 2000 to 3000 feet, consist of gra- 
nite, with reins of quartz and felspar; 
the second, which rest upon these, seem 
to have been deposited from water, aa 
their strata are nearly horizontal : it i* 


under or through one of these latter that 
the bed of shells appears to extend. These 
hills are seldom more than 150 or 200 
feet in height, and consist of clay, sand, 
and small stones. 


NALOPAKH YANAM. 

A Sanscrit poem with a Latin version 
must be allowed to form a very classical 
combination. Such a work has been just 
published under the following title; “ Sri 
Mah&bhdrate Nalopdhhytinam, Nalus 
Carmen Sanscritum e Mahdhharato edi- 
dit, Latine vertit, et adnotutionilus illus- 
travit Franciscus Bopp.” We are happy to 
announce this attempt to facilitate the ac- 
cess of*the Sanscrit student to the wonder- 
ful language which attracts his attention. 
Many persons have highly condemned the 
use of such helps ; but the student who 
discovers that, after reading a voluminous 
and complex grammar, the aids to a fur- 
ther progress are but scantily supplied, 
will rejoice in the advantage of au index 
pointing out the right track through the 
intricacies of the steep ascent to the know- 
ledge of a language which, towering with 
an inaccessible aspect, shines like its own 
Meru, with the splendours of the genius 
of remote antiquity, and contaius of an- 
cient philosophy and science even all 
which the civilized nations, with the ex • 
ception of Judea, knew or imagined for 
ages. Mr. Bopp lias placed his Latin ver- 
sion most comuiodiously for the student, 
page answering to page, line to line, and 
word to word. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

Quarterly Review, No. 42. 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. Maturin. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 62. 

Bibliotheca Britanuica ; or, a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Robert Watt, M. D. 
Vol. 1, part 2. £1. Is. boards. 

Travels in France in 1818. By Francis 
Hall, Esq. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Cam- 
paigns of the French in Saxony. By Gen. 
the Baron Ocheleben. 2 Vois. 8vo. 

IX THE PRES*. 

Italy, in 1818 and 1819; comprising 
Remarks critical and descriptive on its 
Manners, National Character, Political 
Condition, Literature, and Fine Arts. By 
John Scott. * 

Gleanings in Africa; collected daring 
a residence and many trading voyages in 
that conntry, particularly between Cape 
Verd and the river Congo. By G. A. 
Robinson, Esq. 

Winter Evenings' Tales. By Mr, James 
Hogg. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
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Lays from Fairy Land. By Mr. John sist of 12 Parti), uniform with Acker- 
Wilson, author of the Isle of Palms. man's Histories of the Universities of 
Part 1, of Mr. Taylor’s Historical Ac- Oxford and Cambridge, 
count of the University of Dublin (to con- 
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PROMISED COMMENTARY ON THE BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA’S LETTER. 

In the Letter from the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta given in onr last Number, the ex- 
pression “ hereditary priesthood” occurs 
(p. 287) in reference to the Hiudii natives 
of India. A correspondent has favoured 
us with some remarks on that letter, of 
which It does not suit us at present to 
avail ourselves, farther than to notice 
that he denies the propriety of the ex- 
pression quoted. He affirms that the 
Hindu priesthood is not hereditary, and 
offers to prove this affirmation, “ if ne- 
cessary:” this offer tve accept, without 
pledging ourselves to enter into any discus- 
sion on the point. 

CALCUTTA. 

Tracts are distributed every evening by 
the Missionaries of the London Society, 
and conversations held thereon with the 
people. The demand for them is very 
great. Various tracts, chiefly in the form 
of dialogues between supposed natives, 
have been written by Messrs. Towuley 
and Keith, who had also received sup- 
plies of the tracts issued by the Church 
Missionary Society, and by the Baptist 
Missionaries ; and had, in their turn, fur- 
nished those bodies with their own pub- 
lications. 

The opportunities for preaching were 
multiplying faster than the Missionaries 
seemed able to embrace them. Toward 
their intended chapel the contributions 
had increased to 14,000 sicca rupees, or 
about 1750/. 

Upwards of 2300/. had been contribut- 
ed at Calcutta to the differeut objects of 
tbe mission in less than two years. 


MADRAS. 

The schools are increased to 1 1 . They 
consist of a boy’s school, a girl’s school, 
a Sunday school, and native schools. To 
the native schools one has been added for 
instructing native boys of character and 
talent in English. The whole nnmbcr of 
scholars was about 500. An application 
had been received from some natives for 
a “ Female Native School,” a rare thing 
in India. The natives discover an in- 


creasing disposition to send their children 
to those schools where Christian princi* 
ples are professedly inculcated. 

Tbe missionaries preach to three Eng. 
lish congregations and one native, all of 
which are in a prosperous state. 

A course of theological lectures are de- 
livered every Tuesday evening, iu the 
vestry of tin: chapel. About 12 young 
men, natives, attend, who by these 
means are likely to become qualified for 
imparting to their countrymen that view 
of the Gospel which they are taught. 

We must not omit to notice a work 
just completed at the Madras Commercial 
Press. It is the New Testament, trans- 
lated from the original Greek into Teloo- 
goo, by Mr. Pritchett, a learned mis- 
sionary. — In two volumes, comprising 
888 pages 8vo. 

south travancore. 

The house occupied by the missionaries 
was formerly that of tbe Resident, and 
was given to the mission by the Queen of 
Travancore. It is situated at Nagracoil, 
about four miles from Malaudy, in a 
healthy and central situation, close to the 
southern extremity of the Ghauts, and 
surrounded by scenery of singular subli- 
mity and grandeur. 

The district allotted to the labours of 
the mission in South Tiavancore compre- 
hends ten distinct stations, or villages, 
most of which have churches and schools, 
and all increasing congregations. At each 
station the word of God is read every 
Sabbath day by a native catechist, who 
also preaches as well as his measure of 
knowledge will enable him. 

Hundreds of the natives had renounced 
all connection with heathenism. They 
had cast their household gods out of doors ; 
and, on theii public profession of Chris- 
tianity, each of them had voluntarily pre- 
sented a note of hand, declarative at once 
of his renunciation of idolatry, and of his 
determination to serve the living and true 
God. 

An institution bad been projected, to he 
called tbe “ South Travancore Seminary,” 
in which it is intended to educate thirty 
boys, to be selected from among the most 
intelligent in their cougi egations, and 
brought up in the mission house, o,n the 
principles, and, as far as possihle, in the 
spirit and practice of Christianity. 
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Mr. Mead had been appointed to the 
office -of a judge in the native court. On 
this subject the report states : 

Some portion of his time was occupied 
by a civil appointment, which he hart re- 
ceived front the Rannee, or Queen of Tra- 
vancore. The discharge of the duties 
connected with this office seems to have 
conferred upon the natives many substan- 
tial benefits ; and had apparently not only 
excited in their minds strong sentiments 
of grateful esteem for Mr. Mead, but 
utade an impression throughout the coun- 
try highly favourable to the success of 
missionary labours. The directors, how- 
ever, will consider it to be their duty, in 
reference to this subject, to intimate to 
Mr. Mead the importance of not suffering 
this, or any similar appointment, however 
useful in itself, to divert his attention 
from the proper objects of the mission, 
with the vigorous prosecution of which 
nothing should be allowed to interfere. 

Mr. Norton, of the Church Missionary 
Society, had accepted a similar appoint- 
ment at Allepie, and with like advantage 
to the natives ; hut it has been relinquish- 
ed, as all the advantages connected with 
It would not by any means countei balance 
the loss which the mission would have 
sustained, by the unavoidable diverting of 
bis attention from its proper concerns, 
and by involving him with the parties and 
i ligations of the natives. 

Mr. Mead writes, under date of Nov. 
24, 1818 : — “ The increase of converts in 
Aouth Travancore is almost incredible. 
At one village, Tamaracnolum, upward of 
1000 have entered on the register. At 
Nagracoil several high-caste natives have 
come forward. Our numberahere are 290.” 

On Dec. 14, he writes i— “ Yesterday 
fifty families were added to otir numbers 
at Nagraooii, some from remote villages, 
who came as the representatives of their 
neighbours, requesting the establishment 
of schools among them, and other means 
of religious instruction." 

BOMBAY. 

The following is extracted from a re- 
port of the American board for foreign 
missions : 

Of Mahim, Mr. Graves writes, under 
4»te of March 27, 1817.—" The brethren 
had already two schools at Mahim, and 
two or three in its vicinity, so distant 
that it was tedious to superintend them, 
and they judged it as easy for me to attain 
the language here as in Bombay, having 
intercourse only with natives ; according- 
ly, myself and wife removed to this place 
on the 7th insf. We are about six miles 
from the brethren, and seven or eight 
from the Port of Bombay ; and owing to 
the difficulty and expense of any mode of 
sonveyance, and the danger of walking so 


far in this climate, neither of us can fre- 
quently meet with the brethren iu their re- 
ligious exercises, so that we spend most 
of our Sabbaths with ourselves alone, at- 
tending religious exercises at the usual 
time. We are truly happy in our con- 
dition. The place contains nineteen thou- 
sand souls ; the immediate vicinity is 
also populous, aud it is but about lialf a 
mile across to a thick population on Sal- 
sette. Mrs. Graves is attempting to in- 
struct, in English, a number of Portuguese 
and Hindoo boys in our verandah.” • 

Of Tanna, it is stated “ The island 
of Salsette, formerly separated from the 
northern part of the island of Bombay by 
a narrow strait, but now connected with 
it by a causeway, contains a population of 
about sixty thousand, Hindoos, Parsees, 
Jews, and Portuguese, but chiefly Hin- 
doos, iu a deplorably abject and wretched 
condition. Tanna is the chief town ; it is 
distant from the mission-house at Bom- 
bay about twenty-five miles, aud com- 
mands the passage (about a furlong broad) 
from the island to the neighbouring con- 
tinent, where the principal language, both 
of Bombay and Salsette, is common to a 
population of about nine millions. 

One passage in the report makes a can- 
did disclosure. 

It would be the highest joy of the com- 
mittee, could they communicate intelli- 
gence of the conversion of many from 
darkness unto light and from the power 
of Satan unto God. 'Phis joy they have 
not yet. Our beloved missiotiaiies ex- 
press themselves in moving terms — “ We 
can now say, that, for years, we have 
preached the gospel to the heathen. But 
we are constrained to take up the bitter 
lamentation of the prophet : Who hath 
believed oar report, and to whom hath 
the arm of the Lord been revealed ? We 
know of no one who has been brought to 
the faith of the gospel under our preach- 
ing. This severely tries, but does not 
discourage us. 

They then quote a text to which pas- 
sionaries frequently resort as a rallying 
point. 

“ He that goeth forth, and weepetb, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” 

But it never seems to occur to any of 
the sects who travel to the East to make 
proselytes, that it is possible that what 
they propose to communicate as a trqe 
interpretation of the gospel may he a 
radical perversiou of it. The seveu chur- 
ches were removed from Asia Minor be- 
cause the superiority of Christianity was 
not vindicated by the doctrines of the pas- 
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tors and the practice of the congrega- 
tions. 

CHINA. 

The labours of Dr. Morrison are still 
confined by the rigour of the government. 

Dr. Morrison expected to be able to 
finish the writing part of the alphabetic 
portion of his dictionary about the begin- 
ning of November last. He had drawn 
up and printed, at Macao, “ A view of 
China, for philological purposes also, 
for private distribution, a series of lec- 
tures delivered at that place in the year 
1817. In additiou to these labours, he 
had translated.and printed, for the use of 
the Chinese, the “ morning and evening 
prayers of the Church of England and 
the “ psalter,’* divided, as in the prayer- 
book, for each day in the month. At 
Malacca, the printing of Dr. Morrison’s 
translation of the Psalms had been com- 
pleted ; and that of other parts of the 
sacred volume was in progress, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Milne, who is also 
printing a small vvoik of Dr. Morrison’s 
entitled a ** Retiospect of the first ten 
years of the Chinese mission.” 

MALACCA. 

Preaching. — Mr. Milne preaches in 
Chinese every sabbath morning and eve- 
ning : and conducts a catechetical exercise 
at mid-day. He also continues his lec- 
tures in the Pagan Temple on Thursday 
evenings, in which seivice Mr. Medhurst 
has begun to assist. 

Chinese Schools . — Mr. Medhurst has 
the charge of the Chinese Schools, of 
which there are three day, and mie even- 
ipg- 

The language w ith which the Chinese 
children resident in Malacca are best ac- 
quainted, is the Malay ; but their parents 
prefer that they should be taught the lan- 
guage of China. 

The Fokien dialect is' taught in the 
evening school, and is chiefly spoken by 
the Chinese at Malacca. A difficulty ari- 
ses from the utter dissimilarity of the 
dialect used in conversation by the Fokien 
people frorp that taught in their schools ; 
$nd a further difficulty attends it, from 
the singular method pursued by the Chi- 
nese schoolmasters iu Malacca. Of these 
it is said, 

No peisuasives will induce them to read 
as they converse, or to converse as they 
read. They content themselves with giv- 
ing their pupils the sound, without ex- 
plaining the characters ; so that a boy may 
be able to read with facility through the 
“ four books” of Confucius, without un- 
derstanding a single line of them, although 
he may be perfectly master of the pronun- 
ciation. 

Mr. Medhurst has therefore adapted a 
different method; his scholars learn, each 
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day, the form, sound, and meaning of 
four characters. By a year’s regular at- 
tendance, they will thus be taught to 
write, pronounce, and understand 1200 
characters. 

ISLAND OF C El! AW— AND MOLUCCAS. 

Iu the autumn of 1817, Mr. Kain vi- 
sited the Moluccas. The following is an 
extract from his survey, 

“ I anived at the island of Chiauvf, or 
Ziauw, on the 24th of September, and 
was pleased to find the king of the island 
a very pious man. After my painful jour- 
neyings, his company was as a refreshing 
spring to my weary soul. He was em- 
ployed every day in studying his bible. 
The love of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, had taken possession of his 
heart. This good man seemed exceed- 
ingly glad of niy arrival, and obliged me 
to explain to him certain passages of the 
holy scripture. Whatever 1 said that he 
was not previously acquainted with, he 
put down in a writing-book, with which 
he had provided himself for this express 
purpose. 

He requested that I would baptize a 
considerable number of the slaves, both 
men and women, who bad been instruct- 
ed in the doctrines of Christianity. Having 
convinced in ) self, as far as possible, of 
the sincerity of their professions, I com- 
plied ; rejoicing iu the work which God is 
carrying on iu thh pirt of the world. 

The 29th of October was set apart for 
this great solemnity. The king and his 
queen were both present on the occasion : 
and assumed the office of sponsors, in 
behalf of their slaves, promising to ex- 
ercise a watchful care over their souls. 
Wheu the administration of this soiemu 
rite was finished, we sang the eighty- 
seventh psalm. A gieat number of people 
attended on this occasion, and also at a 
service in the evening. 

During the solemnity of baptizing his 
slaves, the king seemed much affected; 
and, on his return to his house, out of 
the fulness of his heart, he himself ad- 
dressed these new membei s of the Church, 
and in a manner which ! shall never for- 
get. Thus he spoke; “Now yon have 
placed yoorselres under an obligation to* 
love God your Creator, and Jesus Christ 
your Redeemer, and all ineo as brethren; 
to abstain from all Heathen pleasures, as 
well as from all their superstitious ; be- 
cause, said he, “ this is the way to cuter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

Before I arrived at Chiauw, I was ac- 
quainted with the excellent character of 
this good man, but I little expected to be 
the instrument of intiodnciug into the 
church of Christ so large a number of his 
slave sci rants. As I pci wired that Chiixt 
was liring in his heart by faith, 1 cniou- 
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raged hi in to address his people fre- 
quently, and to read to thsm some ser- 
mons, of which I promised to send him 
copies on my return to Amboyna. 

Touching the islands which have been 
restored to the Netherlands, the report 
states : 

Everywhere Mr. Kam fouud the schools 
which had been formerly established by 
the Dutch in a very neglected state, and 
some of them entirely destitute of school- 
masters. 

The Netherlands* Missionary Society 
has scot out three missionaries into this 
extensive field. 

TARTARY. — KARAITE JEWS. 

Extract of a Letter from Dr. Pinker- 
ton , dated Polangen , July 10. — Iu the 
subtil bs of the ancient town of Troki, 
which was founded in 1321, by the Lithua- 
nian Grand Duke Gendemiu, 1 paid a 
visit to a colony of Karaite Jews, who 
have inhabited this delightful spot for se- 
veral centuries past. On entering the 
house of their chief rabbi, I saluted him 
In Tartar; and, to my astonishment, was 
answered in the same language. None 
of them could speak Jewish Gertuau, the 
common language of all the Polish Jews. 

1 enquired whence they originally were? 
The answer was, “ from the Krinica.” 
They and their ancestors have resided at 
Troki for nearly 400 years. They pos- 
sess very distinguished pnvileges from the 
ancient dukes of Lithuania and kings of 
Polaud. I asked them whether they still 
liad intercourse with their brethren in 
Dschoufait Kale ? they replied, that they 
not only visited them but also were visited 
by them. The Tartar language is still the 
only one spoken in their families, though 
most of the men could speak both the 
Russian and Polish. The number of Ka- 
raites in Troki is about 160 souls. 

Before 1 had finished my enquiries re- 
lative to these particulars, the house of 
the rabbi was filled with his brethren, who 
were all anxious to know who the stranger 
was, aud what he wanted. Our conver- 
sation then begau about the signs of the 
times, and the coming of the Messiah, 
and lasted upwards of an hour aud a half. 

1 stated the truth to them as clearly aud 
forcibly ns I could. 

The rabbi defended his position, that 
fhe Messiah was still to come, with the 
Old Testament in bin hand ; but having 
no Talmudic interpretations to screen 
bimself behind, he was soon at a great 
loss. The people in the mean time were 
all eye, all ear ; they had never heard such 
discourses before. The rabbi was at last 
to much touched with what was said, 
that he changed colour and turned aside. 
Another of his brethren, a merchant, then 
Came forward; and with cousidetable 


shrewdness, attempted to defend the 
cause, in the view of the people, who 
were now muttering to each other, and 
anxious to know how all this would end. 
Having proved to him, also, that the 
Messiah must needs have come, I spoke 
of the purity and spirituality of the Gos- 
pel, ami of that eternal life which is re- 
vealed in the doctrines which Christ 
taught. The merchant, T found, had read 
the Polish testament with considerable 
attention. The rabbi stood like one con- 
founded : I never saw any individual in 
such a state before. 

I asked them whether they had ever 
read the doctrines of Christ and his Apos- 
tles in Hebrew. The question seemed to 
rouse their curiosity to an extreme ; they 
replied, that they had heard that such a 
thing existed, but that they had never 
seen the Hebrew Testament. I then en- 
quired whether they desired to see it ? 
they all replied, that they would be very 
happy could they get a copy of it. By 
this time my calash and servant, with 
fresh horses, were before the door. I 
took out five copies of the Hebrew Tes- 
tament, and presented the rabbi with the 
first. He seemed to get new animation 
at the sight of it, accepted it most wil- 
lingly, embraced, aud thanked me for it. 

I then gave a copy to the merchant, who 
seemed no less overjoyed, and was warm 
in his expressions of gratitude. Now the 
difficulty was how to distribute the re- 
maining three. All bauds were stretched 
out, and every one cried out, ** Oh, let 
me have one also 1'* I was put to great 
difficulty. An interesting young man 
stood uear me ; several times he stretch- 
ed out his hand, as if eagerly desiring to 
giaspat the third copy, which I held in 
my hand, aud as often he abruptly drew 
it back agaiu. I read in his countenance 
a strong combat in his feelings between 
civility and desire. To him I gave the 
third. His countenance now shone with 
gratification and joy, and all present loud- 
ly approved the act. A fourth and a fifth 
1 bestowed on this interesting people. 
They all commenced reading with great 
avidity, and befoie I left them, gave me 
proofs of their understanding well what 
they read. They displayed a mixture of 
curiosity, wonder, aud desire to know 
the contents of the volume. 

Amidst loud expressions of gratitude 
and wonder, I left the house of the rabbi, 
took farewell of this truly interesting little 
people, and proceeded on my journey. 
The merchant did not part with me, how- 
ever, so soon ; he walked with me up- 
wards of a verst up the border of the beau- 
tiful lake, whose surface, with the charm- 
ing surrounding scenery, was gilded by 
the rays of the eveniug sun. He put 
many questions respecting the signs of 
the times, the spread of the Gospel, 
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and left me with these words : “ I be- 
lieve that some important crisis with our 
people is at hand. What it is J cannot 
now gay. God will direct all.” 

ASIA MINOR. 

As renegades have beeu in every age de- 
spised, so have martyrs beeu regarded with 
exalted admiration. Our present number 
will contain several instances of the for- 
mer, and one example of the latter, which 
have recently occurred in Asiatic Turkey. 

Englishmen becoming Mahomedans ! — 
Part enclosure of a Letter from Dr. Jowett, 
dated Aug. 8, 1817. — I seud this extract 
from my journal without delay, on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the evil which 
1 had occasion to witness. I am iuforin • 
ed that one man had turned Turk from 
H. M. S. Myrmidon, Capt. Gambier; 
four from the Satellite sloop of war, Capt. 
Murray; and four from the admiral’s 
tender, the Express. 

Friday June bth, 1817. — At Smyrna I 
had heard, late yesterday eveuing, that an 
Englishman is going to turn Turk. I 
thought, yet not without trembling, that 
I should like to be present at the scene, 
and that it might be turned to some 
good purpose. 1 obtained, therefore, what 
information I could on the subject ; and 
noted down some questions which I should 
like to ask the man. 

This morning [inquired whether I might 
witness the ceremony, and happily found 
no objection. 

Mr. John Werry and myself, therefore, 
preceded by the English dragoman or in- 
terpreter, and by the heart janissary or 
Turkish guard in the service of the Eng- 
lish consul, went to witness a scene of 
this nature. As we were going, I asked 
whether the mao, a sailor, was ns yet 
under British protection, and a British 
subject? Mr. Werry said, that till, in the 
presence of the consul and other wit- 
nesses, the man had been asked three 
times whether he would be a Tuik, they 
could not make hitn one: yet he express- 
ed a fear that they had made him one 
already. 

The only case of one refusing, within 
memory, was about twenty-five yeats ago. 
A boy, of seventeen or eighteen, when 
thus challenged, as they called it, ex- 
claimed, — “ They brought me here, I did 
not know what for ; and I don’t want to 
turn Turk/* But since that time many 
feave turned Turks,and only one refused to 
do so! 

Of all men, sailors are mo3t exposed : 
for they are very whimsical and obstinate ; 
whimsical, because they have so limited 
a knowledge of society on land ; and ob- 
•tiuate, because their understanding it 


full grown, without having been properly 
exercised. 

Wc entered the apartments of the mayor; 
his deputy received us, in a very shabby 
room. Pipes and coffee weie served ; 
very little conversation. The deputy had 
a pair of long scissars in his hand, with 
which he was cutting square pieces of 
paper, called tesseras ; ou which he had 
written ordeis or patents, and which he 
signed with a small signet. 

While we sat, we heard a man in the 
yard suffering the bastinado. At every 
stioke he sent forth a terrible howl ; but 
as the punishment was short probably he 
soon confessed what they wanted to get 
out of him. I could see a dozen Turks 
and Greeks cross the adjoining hall, and 
stand at the door out of curiosity, to see 
the punishment inflicting. 

Presently a stout man came in, attend- 
ed by servants bearing a present in a 
basket. The man was a Tunisian, and 
was come to raise troops for Algiers. 
Never did I see so stout a body ; he seem- 
ed built like a tower. 

The talk, after a little while, was 
about the expedition which the British are 
preparing to explore the North Pole ; and, 
after having thus remained a full half- 
hour, the chief magistrate crossed the 
hall, and went into an adjoining room, 
more splendid than the oue we were in. 
We rose, and fe lowed him. He was a 
very handsome, lively, keen man. Near 
him sat one who acted as a priest ; an 
equally handsome man, with a very ex- 
pressive countenance. Pipes and coffee 
were served, which occupied us about ten 
minutes. 

The man w.is soon b; ought in, and 
sto«d at the far end of the room, iu the 
mid'-t of a group of Turks. There were 
sixteen Turks iu the room ; and the Rus- 
sian dragumati was also present. 

Mr. Werry began by asking, why he 
wished to turn Turk ? He said, foi a very 
plain reason ; that he could uot live by 
iiis own religion ! He had beeu on board 
many years, ami suffered ill treatment. 
This he said iu a faint and (bulking man- 
ner; standing so tiiat Mr. Werry roidd 
only just see him, and entirely avoiding 
my view. Mr. Weriy said, that be wa* 
there ou the |iart of the English consul, 
whose sou lie was, to offer him safe pas- 
sage to England ; and, if he had beeu 
bribed, that lie would see to bis being set 
in a fair way of business, or something to 
that effect. The man answered, “ no, I 
shall remain where I am. I hare made 
up my miud.” JMr. Werry said, “ re- 
member, that what you are going to do 
now cannot be undone, and that it is a 
disgrace to a man to change his religion.” 
The man made no reply, except to mutter 
something, that he saw no importance in 
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the question of religion. Then turuing to 
me, Mr. Werry said, “ you see he is le- 
Solved ; what more can we do ?" 

I then asked the man how long he had 
taken to think about it ? He said he had 
been now two days thinking of it. And 
don't you know, that, in chauging your 
religion, you are denying your only Sa- 
viour — ‘the Lord that bought you ?’* He 
just looked at me, but gave me no answer. 
“ You said that you change in order that 
you may live better ; but what will you 
do iu the day of judgment?" He said 
something which seemed to me to imply 
that he did not take my meaning; pro- 
bably not having looked for such kiud of 
questions. I therefore said, “when. Je- 
sus Christ, the Redeemer, comes to judge 
the world, what will you do, who have 
denied him?" He hung back behind the 
Turks without answering. 

“ You see," said Mr.Werry, “ that he 
is lost." 

It seemed to me, from the manner of 
the company, that they were now going 
to bring him forward, to go through the 
form ; aud Mr. Werry, by bis manner, 
gave him up as a lost man. He was him- 
self, indeed, as he afterwards said to me, 
inwardly depressed, at the sight of such a 
victim. I said, however, to the man — 
“ My friend," for he would hardiy face 
me, but slunk back, so that I was obliged 
to lean forward a little ; ** since you seem 
bent on this bad act, yet remember, here- 
after* that Peter deuied his master three 
times; yet afterwards he repented, and 
Christ forgave him ; and it would be bet- 
ter for you thus to repent." 1 had no 
time to say more, for they put him for- 
ward, and he willingly stepped upon the 
raised floor where we sat, and stood be- 
fore the Moolah ; though I am persuaded 
not without some uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, for he was very much indisposed to 
epeak to us, very white iu the face, and 
once or twice his legs trembled, as I per- 
ceived from his loose trowsers, whether 
from a troubled conscience, or only from 
the impressiveness of the scene, I cannot 
divine. Thus he stood before the priest, 
who went over a form of words in Arabic, 
two words at a time, so that the mau 
might repeat them after him. They 
might he about five sentences. I did not 
understand them ; but they ended with 
the usual declaration, that there is but 
one God, and Mahomed is the prophet of 
God.The mm was then immediately taken 
out of the room. The governor then 
called the English dragoman up to him, 
and was engaged five miiiutes in close con- 
versation. Mr. Werry, who understands 
Turkish, says it was only some consular 
business. After compliments, we left 
the room. 

From the man's being brought in, to 


his being taken -out, was about five mi- 
nutes. To-day, being Friday, he will 
probably be taken to the bath and cir- 
cumcised. 

r In the evening, I called on the bishop, 
and mentioned what I had in the morning 
witnessed with so much pain. I asked 
whether the Greeks ever turn Turks in 
this way. The assistant bishop was sit- 
ting with him. They confessed, that some- 
times they do ; generally iu consequence 
of intrigues with women, when they are 
obliged to turn Turk and marry them. 
The Greek children, when in a violent 
passion, will often threaten their parents 
that they will turn Turk. 

I afterwards called on a very intelligent 
and philanthropic Englishman, to whom I 
related what had taken place. He said 
that some few had succeeded in afterward 
running away; and he added, “ you have 
no idea how bad the character of some of 
the lower Europeans is /here, ft seems 
almost necessary to let them suffer their 
deserts." 

Claude Alexander,, the French Count 
of Bonueval, upon turning mussulman, 
as an apology for his want of principle 
said, “ It was ouly chauging his night cap 
for a turban." 


Recent Martyrdom. — The following 
particulars of an event which occurred iu 
Smyrna last April, have been transmitted 
by au English geutleman : — 

Athanasius, a Greek Christian, 24 years 
of age, was the son of a boatman, who 
carried ou a small trade in the Archipelago. 
The gains of the father being unable to 
support the son, or the business suffi- 
ciently great to require his assistance, he 
was obliged to look out for employment in 
some other way. He engaged in the ser- 
vice of a Turk, who, being pleased with 
his conduct, considered him as a proper 
object for exercising his influence in con- 
verting him to the Mahometan faith. After 
holdiug out great otfer.>, be ultimately pre- 
vailed on him to renounce Christianity, iu 
preseuce of the Meccauffiy, who is the Tur- 
kish judge and bishop. He continued iu the 
service for about a year after, wheu he 
quitted it, and having experienced severe 
reproofs of conscience for his apostacy, he 
made a pilgrimage to Mount Achas, where 
there are many convents, from which he 
returned some months after. 

On his arrival at Smyrna, in the cos- 
tume of a Greek monk, he proceeded in- 
stantly to the Meccamay, expressed his 
repentance at renouncing the Christian 
faith, aud his resolution to abjure the 
tenets of the Mahometan. On this he 
was confined in a dungeon, and endured 
the torture with the greatest fortitude, per- 
sisting in his resolution to die a Christian. 
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A day was then appointed for his execu- 
tion in 'the most public part of Smyrna, 
and opposite one of tile principal mosques, 
and he was led to the scaffold bound, at- 
tended by the Turkish guards. Here he 
was offered his life ; nay, houses, money, 
in short riches, if he would still continue 
in the Mahometau creed ; but no tempta- 
tion could induce Athanasius again, to 
apostatize. 

■ On this occasion aTuikish blacksmith 
was employed to decapitate him. As a 
last attempt; however, to effect, if prac- 
ticable, a cliauge of opinion, the execu- 
tioner was directed to cut part of the skin 
of his neck, that he might feel the edge 
of the sword. Even this, however, failed 
of success. He was then ordered to kneel 
on the ground, when he declared, with a 
calm and resigned countenance, that “ he 
was born with Jesus, and would die with 
Jesus I” 

At one blow the head was struck off. 
The guards then instantly threw buckets 
of water on the neck and head of the 
corpse, to prevent the multitude of sur- 
rounding Greek spectators from dipping 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, to keep 
as a memorial of an event so remarkable. 
The body was publicly exposed for three 
days, the head placed between the legs 
on the anus, and afterwards given up to 
the Greeks, by whom it was decently in- 
terred in the principal church-yard of 
§myrna. This is the third instance of the 
kind which lias occurred at Smyrna during 
the last 20 years. 

GERMANY, GEORGIA, AND CIRCASSIA. 

A caravan of about 300 emigrants, of 
all ages and sexes, from the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, reached Dresden on the 12th 
May, on their way to Georgia and Mount 
Caucasus. They assigned as the cause of 
their emigration, that their consciences 
had been wounded, by their government 
forcing upon them a new creed and li- 
turgy, at variance with the old Lutheran 
doctrines. yVn article from Wurtemberg, 
however, gives* some explanation on this 
topic, which shews that the complaints of 
the emigrants, as to the violation of (lie 
rights of conscience, are unfounded. About 
teu years ago it is said a reform was made 
in the liturgy of the Protestant Church 
of Wurtemberg, which met the approbo- 
tion of upwards of 800,000 of its mem- 
bers. Some gloomy devotees took offence 
at the omission of any mention of the 
devil in the new baptismal office. To re- 
move this stumbling block, the govern- 
ment ordered, that in all cases where the 
parties bringing children to be baptized 
desired it, that passage of the old service 
which relates to the devil sbonld be used. 
As this indulgence was still unsatisfactory, 
they were permitted to form themselves 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 46. 
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into distinct religious communities. But 
nothing, it appears, would satisfy them 
but the entire restoration of the old li- 
turgy ; and their wishes on this head not 
being complied with, they resolved to ex- 
patriate themselves. The dissidents con- 
sist, in all, of about 1000 families.— 
Nuremberg Paper. 

CRIMEA. 

Intense efforts are making by the Rus- 
sian government to add the Pagans in the 
empire to the Greek church. At the same 
time, missionaries from various Protestant 
sects aie stimulating ihe people to bring 
the doctrines and discipline of the na- 
tional church before the tribunal of pri. 
vate judgment. The problem, whether 
toleiation ought to have any limits ; whe- 
ther latitude of opiniou is the parent of 
strictness of principle ; whether selfish- 
ness, the bane of society, can be correct- 
ed and subdued by the culture of schis- 
matic separation, till at last each dissenter 
regards the meeting as the meeting does 
the church, and forms for himself an in- 
dividual faith, an individual doctrme on 
baptism, an individual code of moral phi- 
losophy ; the want of a satisfactory so- 
lution to this problem begins to embarrass 
the benevolent intentions of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

A new sect of Christians, deviating 
from the Greek church, has sprung up in 
the south-eastern parts of the Russian em- 
pire, and a curious rescript has been is- 
sued by the Emperor Alexander, contain- 
ing directions for its treatment. We know 
nothing of the tenets of these Christians, 
except lhat it is intimated that they re- 
semble the Paulicians of the 8th century, 
of whom an account may be found in 
Gibbon. We may infer, therefore, that 
they approach to the protestant churches 
now established in Europe. Tlw course 
prescribed by the Emperor Alcxaifde,r 
touchiog these sectaries, though more 
humane, certainly reminds us of Trajan’s 
celebrated letter to Pliny. The similarity 
lias also struck the continental editors, 
who refer to the passage which we here 
subjoin : 

“ They are not to be sought for; bat 
if they are denounced and convicted, they 
are to be punished : yet so, that whoever 
shall deny himself to be a Christian; and 
shall have given proof of it by worship- 
ping onr Gods, though be may have been 
suspected in time past, shall obtain pardon 
from his repentance.” 

The Russian converts to the new faith 
are said to have been already driven from 
their homes, and placed In an insulated 

Vol.VIII. 3 B 
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situation, in order to prerent proselytism. 
They are called Duchoboozi . an I the res- 
cript, which is addressed to the military 
governor of Chersou, is to the following 
effect 

" The sect having been removed from 
the Ukraine to the circle of Melitsholks, 
in the Tauris, in consequence of the 
blamable way of life imputed to them, 
and to prevent their opinions from spread- 
ing, the governor is directed to consider 
the motives of this removal, which is 
said to have been ordered by the Emper- 
or, with a view at once to protect the 
sect from improper mortifications, and to 
stop the spreading of their opinions ; and 
the government, not having received for 
many years any complaints from one side 
or the other, or reports of disorders, had 
every reason to suppose that the measures 
adopted were sufficient. 

“ The departure of this sect from the 
true faith of the Greco-Russian church is 
stated to be a division founded on some 
erroneous representations of the true 
worship, and of the spirit of Christianity ; 
but as they are not without religion, for 
they seek for what is divine, though not 
with right understanding, it does not 
become a Christian government to employ 
liarsh and cruel means, torture, exile, Src. 
to bring back to the bosom of the churcti 
those who have gone astray. The doc- 
trine of the Redeemer, who came into 
the world to save the sinner, cannot, it is 
said, be spread by constraint and punish- 
ment ; cannot serve for the oppression of 
those who are to be led back into the 
paths of truth. All the measures of 
severity exhausted upon the Duchoboozi iu 
the course of 30 years, have not been able 
to extirpate this sect, and have only in- 
creased the number of its adherents. 
Hmy toe therefore, in future, to be pro- 
tected from unmerited insults on account 
of the ib'flferenee of their feith. By being 
removed to another settlement they would 
be again placed iu a hard situation, and 
he punished on a mere Complaint, without 
examination. 

“ Tlie colony is therefore recommen- 
ded to the special superintendence and 
particular care of the governor ; who 
without regarding false allegations or pre- 
conceived opinions, is to examine into all 
the local circumstances, their way of life. 


their conduct, and take care of them as 
an impartial governor wiio studies the 
good of those who are confided to his care. 
The fate of these settlers must be perma- 
nently secured ; they must feel that they 
are under the protection of the laws : and 
then, but not before, his Imperial Majes- 
ty says, we may expect from them attach- 
ment and lore to magistrates. But it is 
added, if these sectaries seek to draw 
away others from the established church, 
and to injure them with their own reli- 
gious notions, then the energy of the law 
must be exerted against such violators of 
it, and such illegal conduct must be 
checked. But even then it is not allow- 
able, that on account of one or more 
criminals who are convicted of a violation 
of the law, the whole colony, which has 
had no share in it, should be made re- 
sponsible. Such complaints and accusa- 
tions require a careful examination, front 
whom the complaint comes, and what 
may he the motives of it. Thus the two 
Duchoboozi named in your representa- 
tion, who after their return to the true 
church accused this society of various 
transgressions, and deposed to their biam- 
able way of life, may have done this out 
of malice or revenge ; perhaps they were 
excluded from the society for crimes, or 
deserted from a contention and inimical 
spirit. Such mere complaints, which de- 
serve altogether no attention, must never 
induce the adoption of severe measnres, 
which may be followed by the arrest, im- 
prisonment, and torture of those who 
are not yet convicted of any bad inten- 
tion, or any crime.” — Cal. Journ. 

MONASTIC SCHOOLS. 

The Emperor of Russia has advanced 
180,000 roubles, out of 300,000, the sum 
destined for the establishment and sape 
port of conventional schools, or semina- 
ries, attached to the monastaries In Rus- 
sia. In the Ukase published upon the 
subject, his Majesty expresses liimself in 
the following terms : — “ It is my perso- 
nal wish to see schools of truth flourish. 
Minds are not truly en'igWned, except 
by that divine light which shines in dark- 
ness, and which darkness cannot extin- 
guish. Jesus Christ is the way-, the truth,, 
and the life. Education ought to be foun- 
ded on practical Christianity.” 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The official intelligence relating to mi- to the London Gazette dated Aug. 7, of 
litxyjt operations in India, which it is our Copies and extracts Of general orders, 
business this month to record, happens dispatches, and reports, which did not 
to consist, as expressed ia the supplement arrive in the regular course of the dates, • 
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INDIA.— BRITISH TERRITORY. 
Political, — Official, 

Ext. G. O. Fort St. George, Feb. 2 

Relations with the Nizam . — In confor- 
mity with instructions received from the 
supreme government, the undermentioned 
officers are permitted to place themselves 
tinder the immediate orders of the resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, with a view to their 
employment in his highness the Nizam’s 
regular service.— Maj. J. Doveton, 7th 
N. C.; Capt. J. Grant, 5th N. C. ; Lieut. 
F. L. Doveton, 3d N. C. 

Relations with the Rajah o/Nagpoor . — 
Lieut. W. Low of the 8th N. I. is permit- 
ted to place himself under the orders of 
the resident at Nagpoor, in view to his 
employment with the corps of auxiliary 
horse in his highness the Rajah’s service. 

Provisional Government in the Dukhun. 
— The undermentioned officers are placed 
at the disposal of the commissioner at 
Poonah, to be employed in the surveying 
department in the Dukhun.— Lieut. J. 
Boles, 9th N. I. ; Lieut. J. Perry, 16th 
N. I. j Cornet D. Montgomery, 7th N. C. 

* 

Court Martial on a Gunner, the survivor 
in a duel. 

G. O. by the Commander-in-chief, dated 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 25, 1819. — 
At an European general court martial as- 
sembled at Nagpore, on Tuesday, the 22d 
day of December 1818, Robert Kenyon, 
gunner in the bon Company's 1st bat. 
Madras artillery, was arraigned upon the 
undermentioned charge Robert Ken- 
yon, gunner in the hod. Company’s 1st 
bat. Madras artillery, placed iu confine- 
ment, and charged with the wilful mur- 
der 6f Matros John Leviston, of the same 
corps, at Chandab, on the 8th day of Oct. 
1818 .” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision. — Opinion and 
8#ntbnce — “ The court having duly 
Considered the evidence brought forward 
in Support of the prosecution, as well as 
what has appeared in the defence, do ac- 
quit the prisoner. Gunner R. Kenyon, of 
the Crime of wilful murder j hut the court 
do find the prisoner guilty of haring killed 
in an affray (in which they mutually went 
to arms, and fired at each other,) Matross 
John Leviston, of artillery, which act be- 
ing subversive of order and discipline, and 
in breach of the rules and articles of war, 
the court do sentence the prisoner, Rob. 
itenyoo, gunner 1st bat. artillery, to be 
ffitced in solitary confinement for the pe- 
rffid hf nine months, at such station as 
•hay be directed by his excellency the 
most noble the commander-in-chief in 
India.” 
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Remarks by the Commander-in-chief : 
“ Though the commander-in-chief con- 
curs entirely in the humane and just con- 
sideration which influenced the eourt, 
and to which the court apparently found 
difficulty of giving effect otherwise than 
by the terms adopted, his lordship cannot 
confirm the sentence as it stands, lest a 
dangerous jnisconceptiou should be enter- 
tained from it among the tioops. Where 
two soldiers go ont by agreement as in 
the present instance, to fight with their 
fusees or other mortal weapons, it is not 
a ease of affray, which implies unpreme- 
ditated contest, but a case of deliberate 
duel ; and in the latter, notwithstanding 
each party has voluntarily staked his life, 
if one be killed, the survivor is, in the 
eye of the law, guilty of murder. As 
manslaughter is a distinction peculiar to 
the common law of England, it is a mo- 
dification of the crime which a military 
tiibunal would not he competent to pro- 
nounce ; but the court would be confined 
to laying its sense of the extenuatory 
circumstances before the comtnander-in- 
cltief. Probably this restriction on the 
court occasioned the judgment now in 
question, which, from the foregoing ex- 
planation, tlte court will perceive to have 
been incorrect. Agreeing in the essential 
point with the court, the commander-in- 
chief will not subject the prisoner to the 
suspense aud imprisonment during several 
weeks which would attend his lordship’s 
ordering a revisal of the proceedings, but 
directs Uobt. Kenyon to be discbaiged as 
acquitted of mnrder. The circumstances, 
however, which induce this lenity, are" to 
he particularly explained to the men of 
every corps : namely, that the deceased 
had without provocation wantonly assailed 
the prisoner with blows ; that the deceas- 
ed gave the immediate challenge; and 
that there was not time between the ir- 
riration from the assault and the criminal 
act for the prisoner to reflect adequately 
od the nature of what he was about to do. 
Tiie prisoner to be released and to return 
to his duty, and the court to be disSidvbd, 
should it have no further duty to perform. 
— James Nicol, Adj-gen.of the army. 


Political.— Unofficial, 

Calcutta, March 15, 1819. — We have 
been favoured with the perusal of an ex- 
tract of s letter from an officer serving, 
with the force under Col. Doveton. The 
writer has, with much fetRng, described 
the execution of six sepoys, belonging to 
the Bengal establishment, who had de- 
serted, and who were recently takes in 
arms among the adherents of Appa Sahib. 
Three of these unfortunate men are said 
to have belonged to the 22d bat. N. I. and 
were taken when attempting to eater 
3 B 2 
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Asseer Ghur. They were tried by a drum- or composure. It is truly lamentable that 
heat) court in.iitial' on the 9th ult., and such soldiers should have been deluded . 
sentenced each to he blown from a gun. — Indian Gazette. 

The writer of the letter alluded to says, _____ 


that the fortitude and resignation ex- 
hibited by these men, when they were led 
to execution, almost exceed belief ; and 
nothing could surpass the calm compo- 
sure with which tney encountered death. 
Three others, were tried and executed on 
a subsequent day, and it appears that 
they met their fate with similar fortitude 
and resignation. It is stated, that from 
the moment when these brave but deluded 
men were taken, they anticipated the 
punishment which awaited them ; they re- 
fused to take any sustenance, and seemed 
to be ready for their trial and death. 
Daring their tiials they manifested a deep 
sense of contrition for the crime which 
had bronght them into their awful predi- 
cament ; and their demeanor seemed to 
afffect every man in the ranks with be- 
coming commiseration. They heard their 
sentence without any visible emotion or 
change of countenance, and marched with 
firmness to the spot on which they were 
to die. When they approaciicd the. en- 
gines of their destruction, they wheeled in 
a regular manner, each person proceeding 
to the gun which was to terminate his ex- 
istence. It is stated that their conduct 
throughout exhibited no symptom of pro- 
fligacy or of obstinacy ; and ihat although 
they were resolute and resigned, they did 
not appear to be ostentatiously braving 
their fate. One of them, after he was 
lashed to the gun, requested his eyes 
might not be bandaged, and when this 
request was uot grauted, he, for the first 
and last time, manifested some signs of 
uueasiness. They all suffered their pu- 
nishments without attempting to justify 
' their conduct ; and it is said that their 
fate, while it excited a proper sympathy, 
was acknowledged to be just by all the 
the troops who witnessed the awful cere- 
mony. One of the sepoys of the 22d bat. 
of N. I. had assisted Appa Sahib in his 
escape from the British camp, and de- 
clared, when his sentence was pronounced, 
“ that from the time when he had desert- 
“ ed from the Company’s colours, he had 
“ not enjoyed a moinen t’s peace of mind.” 

The sufferers are all described as men 
of high cast, and well made, good looking 
soldiers. The conduot of these brave but 
deluded men on this trying occasion, may 
serve to convince our countrymen at home, 
who frequently form the most erroneous 
opinions respecting the natives of India, 
that the Company’s native military ser- 
vice is composed of courageous materials ; 
and it must be acknowledged, that how- 
ever the crime of the sufferers demand- 
ed the forfeiture of their lives, there is no 
instance recorded in which men have sub- 
mitted to their fate with greater firmness 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 
Official — published in India. 
Bombay Castle, Jan. 7, 18.19. — The 
Rt. hoo. the governor in coumil is pleased 
to express his approbation of the able 
maimer in which Lieut. col. the bon. L. 
Stanhope carried into effect, on the 10th 
ult., an attack on a body of Coolies who 
hail long been the terror of tire Zillabs 
north of the Myhe and those of his high- 
ness the Guicawar, and who had taken 
post in Lohar. After a secret night March 
from Abmed.ibad of twenty-four miles, 
the hou. colonel succeeded completely in 
surprising the banditti, and by the con- 
duct and spirit of the officers and troops 
engaged on the occasion, completely rout- 
ed them : one of their chiefs is killed, the 
others, have suffered severely, and their 
loss has been so great that it is trusted 
they will not again disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. 

Official — published in England. 

On comparing the two supplements to 
the London Gazette, noticed in our last 
number, with the intelligence previously 
derived from India, we rind that several 
of the documents literally coincide. These 
it will he sufficient to point out as they 
occur, * intermixed with other accounts 
which tve have not before given. 

ABSTRACT SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
GAZETTE OF 3 AUGUST 1819. 

Published August 7. 

(No. 1. Thanks to’ Maj. gen. Mar- 
shall's Corps.] 

G. O.by his Exc. the Governor-general, 

dated Gorruckpore, June 18, 1818. 

The service within the Nagpore ter- 
ritory having been closed by the reduction 
of the fortresses of Mundelah and Chan- 
da, the Governor-gen. has infinite pleasure 
in professing his acknowledgments toMaj. 
gen. Marshall, and to Lieut.co). Adams, 
under whose able mamtgement the cap- 
tures were respectively effected. 

The difficulties which Maj.gen. Marshall 
had to encounter in getting forward hi.s 
battering-train through a country singu- 
larly rough, and wholly devoid of roads, 
were such as, notwithstanding the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Capt. Cane, and of the 
ordnance department.under Acting Deputy 
Commissary Donald, could not have been 
surmounted by ordinary means. Nothing 
could have overcome the obstacles but the 
admirable zeal which appears to have per- 
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vaded every branch of the division. The 
sepoys deserve the highest encomiums for 
their patient- and protracted labour in 
dragging the artillery and waggons up the 
rocky steeps ; and the Govemor-gen. de- 
sires that his warm praise may he com- 
municated to them ; blulHt is obvious that 
their cheerful perseverance in such severe 
toil could only flow from the cordial con- 
fidence subsisting between their officers 
and them. To the officers, therefore, his 
Lordship directs it to be explained, that 
from an effect so beneficial to the public 
he knows how to appreciate justly the ha- 
bitual tenor of their behaviour towards 
their men, for which he offers them his 
applause and thanks. 

The conduct of the siege by the prin- 
cipal engineer, Capt. Tickcll, was marked 
with the same science and judgment ob- 
servable at Dhatnouuie, and does great 
credit to the professional skill of that offi- 
cer. The high terms in which Maj.gen. 
Marshall represents the exertions of Capt. 
Ticked, as well as those of Lieuts. Peckett 
and Cheape, Ens. Colvin and Irvine, and 
Cadet Warlow, of the same corps, are 
amply justified by the circumstances at- 
tending the fall of the fort. 

The gallant manner in which Brig gen. 
Watson led the assault, and dislodged the 
rallying enemy from various parts of the 
town, refleets great honour upon him, and 
must have materially influenced the suc- 
cess of the attack. 

Maj. O’Brien, in procuring information 
on which to ground the plan for investing 
the place, manifested a judicious activity 
extremely useful. 

The zeal aud intrepidity of Lieut. Pick- 
ersgill, dep. assist. qr.mast. gen., in recon- 
noitering the breach, will remain duly im- 
pressed on the Governor-general’s me- 
mory. His Lordship has further to be 
mindful of the unwearied assistance which 
Maj.gen. Marshall states himself to hare 
received from Capt. Watson, assist, adj. 
gen., and from Capt. James, dep. assist, 
adj. gen. to the division. 

No exposition of the meritorious service 
of die storming column, nor any proof of 
the energy of Brig. Dewer who command- 
ed it, with Maj. Midwinter and Thomas 
tinder him, can be requisite, beyond the 
fact of its complete success : Lieuts. Lewis 
and Aitchison, with a small party of 
pioneers and a few men of the 1st hat. 
14th N. I., had the pride of accompanying 
Brig.gen. Watson through the breach, and 
were eagerly supported by Capt. D* Aguilar, 
with a detachment of the 13th N. I. 

In reflecting ou this triumph, the 
speedy prostration of the enemy’s defences, 
whence the storm became practicable, ex- 
hibits conspicuously the merits of Maj. 
Hetzler, Capt. Lindsay, and the other 
officers and men of the artillery. r lhe 


service rendered by Maj. Hetzler is highly 
estimated by the Governor-gen. 

Where every man whose station gave 
him an opportunity of taking a special part 
is stared to have distinguished himself, 
the Governor -gen. could not, without go- 
ing into a too miuute detail, express his 
opinion of every officer particularized by 
Maj.gen. Marshall ; therefore he must 
content himself with saying, that the con- 
firms and echoes the praise bestowed on 
the several individuals or corps in the 
division order * of Maj.gen. Marshall on 
the occasion. 

In adding the reduction of Dliamonnie 
and Mundelah to that' of Hatras, alt 
achieved with little loss, Maj.gen. Mar- 
shall has evinced how judiciously he ap- 
plies the principles of art in sieges, a 
branch perhaps the most scientific in the 
military profession. 

The skill with which Lieut.col. Adams 
made a scanty supply of heavy ordnance 
suffice for the capture of a stroug fortress, 
powerfully garrisoned, fitly crowns the 
conduct that had distinguished him during 
antecedent operations. The vigorous de- 
cision with which he had previously given 
a blow to the army of Bajee Row, pro- 
ductive of irremediable distress and des- 
pondency in that force, is not more to be 
admired than the judgment visible in the 
attack of Chanda. The gallantry of the 
officers and men serving under him has 
well seconded the ability of their leader* 

Lieutcol. Scott, of the Madras esta- 
blishment, who guided the assault, dis- 
played a courage no less calmly capable of 
perceiving and securing every advantage 
than it was brilliant. His success de- 
monstrates how judiciously his valour was 
applied. He appears to have been wor- 
thily supported by the intrepidity of Lieut, 
col. Popham and Capt. Brooke, who led 
the right and left columns of attack. In 
noticing this part of the day’s achievement 
the Governor-gen. should not forget the 
animated exertions of Lieuts. Beveu and 
Fell (commanding the pioileers), or the 
zeal of Lieut. Hull, who voluuteered to 
lead the Bengal grenadiers ; nor can he 
omit noticing the strenuous bravery with 
which Capt. Charlesworth, Lieut. Case- 
ment and Lieut. Watson (all wounded on 
the occasion), contributed to the fortune 
of the day. 

The rapid demolition of the enemy’# de- 
fences aud the speed with which, a breach 
was effected would sufficiently testify the 
science of Lieut. Anderson, field engineer, 
and of Lieut. Crawford, of the Bengal 
artillery, acting as engineer, in indicating 
the positions for the batteries, even bad 


* Sec Gazette, 7 th Dec. 18 18, page 2194.— 
Atialic Journal^ VoL VII. (No. 37)» />. 74. 
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not Lieut. col. Adams professed his obli- 
gations to those officers so warmly. 

It is distressing that Maj. Goreham has 
not survived to enjoy the just reputatiou 
which his eminent merit in the command 
of the artillery challenged for him ; yet, if 
he sunk under his too earnest exertions, 
he bore with him to the tomb the uni- 
versal admiration of the army, and his 
name will long be quoted to excite similar 
energy in others. Capts. Rodber, Mac- 
dowel!, M'lutosli, and Lieut. Walcott 
seem to have highly deserved the praise 
which their commander bestows upon 
them. Indeed the effoits of all the offi- 
cers and men were laudable, and in par- 
ticular the successful attempt of Lieuts. 
Paggenpolil and Hunter to get one of the 
guns of the horse artillery over the breach, 
exhibits a spirit and resource of superior 
tone. 

The number of those who would be 
justified by their behaviour on this occa- 
sion to prefer a claim for separate ac- 
knowledgment, lays the Goveruor-geu. un- 
der the same impossibility of particu- 
larizing every body, which existed with 
regard to Mundelah ; but his Lordship 
must notice that Maj. Clarke stands with 
bis usual prominence of distinction ; and 
that special praise is due to Capt. Scott 
officiating assist, adj. gen., and to Capt. 
Sandys, dep. assist, qr.mast. gen., the lat- 
ter of whom attached himself to the head 
of the storming column. 

In fine, the reduction of the two for- 
tresses splendidly terminated acampaigu of 
no ordinary exertion ; leaving the com- 
mander and their troops with augmented 
title to that approbation from government 
which it is the purpose of this order to 
proclaim. 

By order of his Exc. the most noble the 
Governor-general, — J. Adam, Secretary 
to the Governor-general. 

[No. 2. Thanks to the Divisions 
and Detachments acting against 
the late PeishuiahJ] 

G. O. by his Exc. the most noble the Go- 
vernor geueral in Cooncil, dated Fort 
William, Aug. 29, 1818. 
fSee Asiatic Journal, vol. VII. No. 39, 
pp. 311, 312.] 

[No. 3. Additional Thanks to Offi- 
cers acting in the Poonah territo- 
ry, or attached to the Deccan 
Army, under Sir Thos. Hislop . ] 

G. 0- b y bis Exc. the Governor-general in 
Council, dated Fort William, Sept. 26, 
1818. 

[ See Asiatic Journal, Vol. VIL. No. 41, 
pp. 548, 549.] 
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[.Vo. 4. Brig.-gen. Handyman’s 
Action at Jubbulpore.'] 
Extract Report from Brig.gen. Hardyman 

to the Adj .gen., dated Camp, Talwarah 

Ghaut, north* tjauk of the Nerbudda, 

20th Dec. 1817. 

I have now the honour to report in de- 
tail, for the information of the most noble 
the Commander-in-chief, the leading par- 
ticulars of the few operations which took 
place yesterday morning in action* near 
the large town of Jubbulpore. 

After a march of twelve miles and at 
ten o’clock in the morning, Maj. O’Brien, 
commanding the 8th reg. of N. C., with 
his usual activity and intelligence, brought 
my small detachment before a large body 
of the Nagpore horse and foot, whom 1 
could only consider as enemies to our 
government. 

Their several positions were instantly 
and closely reconnoitred by Maj. O’Brien, 
Capt. Despard, maj. of brigade, and Capt. 
Fitz-Clarence, one of his Lordships’s 
aides-de-camp, who honoured me with 
his personal attendance on this occasion. 

Their line of horse, guns, and a large 
body of infantry interspersed, were as- 
certained to be strongly posted'on eleva- 
ted and broken ground, having to their 
front a difficult nullah for cavalry to pass. 

Their right flauk rested close to the 
base of a steep range of. lofty rocks shaped 
into two separate bills, which were co- 
vered with infantry. Their left flank was 
protected by a large tank adjoining the 
town of Jubbulpore, and received further 
security from a fortified gurry not easily 
to be assailed. 

To assault the enemy’s line without 
loss of time, our disposition was shortly 
taken up as follows ; — 

Tivo squadrons under the immediate 
command of Maj. O’Brien, were pushed 
on nearly a mile, so as to threaten the 
enemy's left flaBk, and to be in readiness 
to take advantage of their flight towards 
the Nerbodda, which it was expected 
they would attempt in case of being 
routed. 

His Majesty’s 17th foot, under the 
command of Lieut.col. Nieoll, occupied 
a favourable position opposite their front, 
commanding a fire on their right and 
centre, where their guns were supposed 
to be placed. 

Onr battery, directed by Lieut. D’Oyley, 
was flanked by the 17th reg. having a 
reserve of cav. and inf, in the rear, com- 
manded by Maj. Beck. 

• A short notice of this action was contained is 
a dispatch from the g o ver nm e nt off Bombay, wA- 
lished in the Gaaette of 0th Jane tits, p. U*7— 
Asiatic Journal, not. VI. p. 1 88. 45Se tanuficSton 
it also distinctly opplantidi* G, 0, by tie Ifiiwlss 
qf Hastings, Sated Oamp O itr wafS, mu Mi. aw. 
not. VI, also in G.O. dated Camp Oodsar, 

oath Dec. is 17, 0 ot, VII, p. 187. 
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The troops all thus formed to advance, 
our gnns were unmasked by withdrawing 
the cav. and instantly commenced a fire of 
shrapnells well directed, into the enemy's 
ranks. The discharge was rapidly re- 
turned from four guns, and soon followed 
by rockets, grape and chain-shot, which 
fortunately flew high over our troops, 
who continued steadily to advance. Our 
opponents were soon observed to be in 
motion. This was the moment for a ge- 
neral charge. Lieut. Pope with his squa- 
dron took tile lead, passing under a gal- 
ling fire from the heights, and rapidly 
penetrated to their guns, driving the fugi- 
tives before him. He was ably supported 
by Cornet Kennedy of the 5th cav. with 
the remainder of the reserve, assaulting 
their left flank. Maj. Beck with two 
companies and guns pushed on to the 
centre, secured the enemy’s guns and 
tumbrils, and having npset the whole of 
them, took a commanding position on the 
heights where Lieut. D’Oyley again formed 
Iris battery. 

Lieut.col. Nicoll, with six companies, 
lost no time in charging their inf. strongly 
posted on the two hills (Capt. Thompson 
leading the left division), and completely 
dislodged them at the point of the bayonet, 
descending on the opposite side of the 
heights, in possession of 7 of the enemy’s 
standards taken during the last contest. 

The number of the enemy were esti- 
mated at about 3000, and 400 were said 
to have been killed. 

During the action, the public cattle, 
stores and baggage were collected at a 
tank iu our rear, and there protected by 
the rear guard. 

Considering the march of the morning, 
I trust the most noble the Commander- 
in-chief will be satisfied with the exer- 
tions of all the officers and men, Euro- 
peans and natives, throughout the day. 
They have my utmost acknowledgments. 
It fell to the lot of oue individual to be 
more conspicuously distinguished than the 
rest, and that fortunate officer is Lieut. 
Pope of the 8th cav. He charged steadily 
under a heavy fire from the heights, pene- 
trated to the enemy's guns, received a 
spear into his body, and continued the 
pursuit with vigour. 

In the course of the afternoon and next 
day the whole of the guns, ordnance 
stores, and other valuable articles found 
in the arsenal within the town, were ei- 
ther brought into camp or destroyed on 
the spot by the exertions of Maj. O’Brien, 
Lieut. D’Oyley, and Lieut. Harvey, of 
theepMBissariat. 

IteUnqi,of Casualties in the Detachment 
utukr the command of Brig.gen. Har- 
dyroatt, fa the action at JabbulBore, on 
the (9th Dec. 1817. 

2 rant and file killed j 3 officers, 2 Ser- 
jeants, 5 rank and file, wounded. 


Officers mounded. — Lieut. Pope, 8th N. 
C., severely, not dangerously ; Lieut. 
Maw, 17th foot,, severely, not dangerous- 
ly ; Lieut. Nicholson, 17th foot, slightly. 

H. Despard, M. B. 

[A T o. 5. Surprize of Remnant of 
Holkar’s Force by Gen. Brown.] 
Extract from a Repot t from Maj. gen. 
Brown to the Acj.ircn., dated Camp 
near Rampoorah, lO'ti Jan. 1818. 
j.SYr Asiatic Journa vat. I'l . (No. 
35.) p. 507. with an additional Letter, 
dated the following dag, correcting the 
report of Jloshun Khan tiring among the 
stain. J 

[Afo. 6. Siege of Sholapore.'] 
Extract from a R.pmr fto'ii Brig.gen. 
Munro to the Hon Mo -t-t li t Elptizn- 
stone, dated Camp, s.io apore, 15th 
May 1818. 

I have the honour to report that after 
the defeat* of the enemy’s force before 
Sholapore on the 10th inst., prepatations 
were immediately begun for the siege of 
the place, but from the difficulty of pro* 
ettriug materials, our batteries were not 
ready to open until the morning of the 
14th ; the fire was so well directed that 
before noon a breach was nearly made in 
the outer wall, witen a message was re- 
ceived from ’the Killedar requesting that 
hostilities might cease, and that lie would 
give up the place at sun-rise next morn- 
ing. The terms were agreed to, and the 
garrison marched out at the time appoint- 
ted with their arms and private property; 
they were accompanied by Gimput Row 
Phanseab, who had gone into the fort on 
account of the wound which he received 
on the 10th. 

I have b-en greatly indebted to Lieut. 
col. Dalrymple, commanding the artillery, 
and to Lieut. Grant, of the engineers, 
for their able services, and to all the offi- 
cers aud men of the force, for their meri- 
torious exertions during the short but 
active operations of the siege. 

Extract from Division Orders, dated 
Camp before Sholapore, 14tbMay 1818, 
by Brig.gen. Munro. 

[ See Asiatic Journal, not. VI. (No. 
35.) pp. 521, 522.] 

Extract from Division Orders, dated Camp 
near Sholapore, May 15th 1818, by 
Brig.gen. Munro. 

The commanding officer congratulates 
the force on the surrender of Sholapore 
this morning : this important event has 
been greatly accelerated by their gallant 
efforts on the 10th inst. which, by dis- 


* An account of this aflhirwas published in flic 
Gazette of isth Oct. lsis, p. 1890.— Juotit Jour, 
ml, vjI. VI. (So. V5.J , 5 to 
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persing tlie enemy's army, removed every 
obstacle to the immediate commencement 
of the siege. Lieut.coI. Dalrymple is en- 
titled to great praise for having, in a few 
hours firing, nearly effected a practicable 
breach ; and the commanding officer begs 
that Lieut. Grant, of the engineers, will 
accept his best thanks for the skill shewn 
by him in selecting the positions for the 

batteries. By order, 

. Wal. Jollie, A. A. Gen. 

[iVo. 7, Capture of Durmajee.] 
Extract from a Letter from Lieut. Suther- 
land to Maj. Pitman, Acting Political 
Agent in Berar, dated Camp, at Amba, 
1st August 1818. 

X do myself the honour to inform you 
that Durmajee* and his brother are our 
prisoners. 

From intelligence received during the 
march on the night of the 30th, 1 changed 
the direction from Dyton to Duby, which 
place I reached a little befoie daybreak 
on the morning of the 31st, and surround- 
ed it with a few men who had come up 
for some miles at a gallop ; the place was 
afterward closely invested, and two thirty- 
feet ladders being ready by three o’clock, 
preparations were made for an escalade. 

The garrison threw open the gate to re- 
ceive my party, and stood to defend K 
sword in hand. Shadee Khan advanced 
with a coolness and determination which 
would have done honour ta any troops, 
planted his ladder, and advanced through 
the body of the place to meet the other 
party. I was wounded at the gate and 
rendered unable to advance, but not un- 
til we had made an example of the fel- 
lows who so gallantly defended it ; the 
thro parties however advanced and carried 
every thing before them, drove tire gar- 
rison Yrom bastion to bastion, and at 
length came to the one wbere Durmajee 
had taken post with a few men ; they 
threw down their arms, and here Dur- 
majee and his brothers were made pri- 
soners. 

Theghurry is of considerable strength, 
and noted as a receptable for thieves and 
vagabonds. It is a square of one hundred 
and fifty yards witli eight bastions : the 
garrison were chiefly Brinjarries, and 
fonght with the utmost determination, 
neither giving up their arms, nor taking 
quarter, except Dnrmajee and his small 
party ; our loss is therefore, I am sorry 
to say, very considerable : a return of it I 
have the honour to annex. 

I cannot conclude without bringing to 
your notice in the most particular manner 
the conduct of Nawaub Mahomed Azim 
Khan, wtio volunteered to accompany me 
from Bheir, and to whose intelligence and 
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local knowledge, on a night inarch of 
forty-five miles, the darkest and most 
rainy imaginable, I owe every thing. 
Return of killed and wounded at Dnby on 
the 31st July 1818. 

Killed : 1 jemadar, 8 horsemen. Wound- 
ed : Lieut. Sutherland, 22 horsemen.- 

[No. 8, Forts reduced by Col. 
M’ DowellS] 

Letter from the Hon. M. Eiphinslone to 
Mr. Adam, Chief Secretary to tlte Ben- 
gal government, dated Poonata, 16th 
September, 1818. 

Sir : — I do myself the honour to forward 
for the information of the most noble the 
Governor-general, copies of a letter under 
date the 10th iustant, together with seve- 
ral iuclosures ; transmitted by Lieut.col. 
M’Dowell, shewing the casualties at the 
siege of Mailigauro,* the strength of his 
detachment when it commenced opera- 
tions, and the number of forts that fell 
into our hands in consequence- — 1 have 
the honour to he, &c. &c. 

M. Elphinsionk, Resident. 
List of Hill Forts, &c. in the Chandorc and 
Syadoree ranges of mountains, that frl 1 
or sui rendered in consequence of the 
success of a detachment of the Madras 
army, commanded by Lieut.col. A- 
M’Dowell, between the 4th April and 
14th June, 1818. 

UnkiTunki, Raj d air, Indrie, Dhooruss, 
Trimbuck, Ramseige, Cantia, KoteDliur, 
Katciina, Kunneira, Rovvla, Zowla, Mar- 
cuuda, Eyewuntah, Atchtla, Hatgur, 
Dlier, Waggera, Heysha, Basliemgurh, 
Gurgarrab, Koconge, Tringlewarry, Row- 
la, Manuchfony. In Candeish Malligaum. 

[No. 9, Surrender of Amulneir . } 
Letter from Col. Huskisson, of H. M- 
67th. regf. to the Hon. Monntstuart 
Elphmstone, dated Camp, before Amul- 
neir, 30th November, 1818. 

Sir: — Itgives methe greatest satisfaction 
to have to announce to you, for the infor- 
mation of the most noble the Goveroor- 
gen. of India, &c. &c., that the fort of 
Aniulneirt surrendered unconditionally to 
the force I have the honour to command, 
about noon this day, where, as soon after 
as possible. Brevet Maj. Owen, of H. M. 
67th regt., by my orders occupied the 
whole of the gates ami fort with part of 
the flank companies of that regiment. 
This service, I am happy to say, was ef- 
fected without firing a shot. May I re- 
quest your orders respecting the disposal 
of Ally Jemadar and his followers, who 
are now prisoners in camp. 

* The returns of killed and wounded here re- 
ferred to, were published in the Gazette « ” tn 
January, 1619, page 98 .— Jiialic Jnrtui, voU »»*• 
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The particulars of this with a detail 
shall be forwarded in the course of to- 
morrow. — 1 have, &c. S. Hcskisson, 
Col. commanding troops at Candeish, 

[-Vo. 10, Reduction of Gurra Kota . ] 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Maddock, 
Political Agent in Bundlecund, to Mr. 
Adam, Chief Secretary to the Bengal 
government, dated Camp, Gurra Kotta, 
30 th October, 1818. 

The fort of Gurra Kota* was this 
morning taken possession of by the army 
of Brig -gen. Watson. The garrison were 
permitted to march out with their arms. 

[A T o. 11, Affair with Dhokul Sing. ] 
Extract of a Letter from Capt. Stewart, 
acting resident with Scindia, to Mr. 
Adam, Chief Secretaiy to the Bengal 
government, dated Gwalior, 1st Dec. 
1818. 

I have the honour to transmit, for the 
information of the most noble the Gov.- 
General iu council, Capt. Blacker’s report 
of the affair with Dhokul Sing. Consi- 
dering that this is the first occasion on 
which the contingent has been engaged 
without the support of the British troops. 
His Excellency will, 1 doubt not, appre- 
ciate the steadiness and resolution with 
which they behaved, particularly wlieu 
opposed with such gallantry by the Raj- 
poots of Kurheewarrah, who have hitherto 
been regarded by the Mahrattas with 
considerable awe. 

It is evident that the good conduct of 
the contingent on this occasion is to be 
attributed in a great degree to the order 
and subordination introduced into the 
corps by Capt. Blacker, and to the ex- 
ample of courage and resolution set to 
them by that officer, to whose conduct 1 
may therefore be agaiu permitted to draw 
the attention of his Exc. theGov.-gen. 
Extract from Capt. Blacker’s report, in- 
dospd in the preceding, dated Camp 
, Purwah, 25th Nov. 1818. 

Dhokul Sing was at Muxoodenghur 
levying contributions, and threatened to 
proceed to Bheisa ; he had a force, it was 
said, of about three thousand horse and 
foot, the latter were composed of Scinds, 
and he had also a small body of horse- 
men of the same tribe. The Rajpoot 
horse formed a small but very brave body 
of men, and the remainder consisted of 
Pindarries or late adherents of Ameer 
Khan, on whom no dependence could be 
placed. 

On my arrival at Serroge (by which 
route I came to deter him from going 
towards Bbiisa,) I was joined by Capt. 
Fielding with the second cogps of the 
contingent. 


* In Scindilh', Territory. 
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Dhokul Sing moved from Muxoodin- 
glmr in a northerly direction, and crossed 
the Paibuttee river west of Ragoogliur : 

I followed him, requesting Capt. Fielding 
to take a route to iny right to prevent his 
entering tile jungles of Keitrywarra. 

I crossed the Parbuttee on the 21st, 
when hearing that he was not far distant, 

I advanced at sunset with five hundred of 
the British levy, and fifteen hundred 
Mahratta horse. About midnight 1 was 
assured by the villagers that he was only 
fire miles distant, and halted such time as 
would allow me to reach his camp by 
daylight. 

He had, however, moved in the evening, 
and taken to the thick jungles which line 
the banks of the Parbuttee, supposing, as I 
have since heard, that 1 could uot follow 
him. I arrived at eight A. M., 22d., at 
the ground lie had left an hour before, and 
could perceive his party at intervals about 
three miles in front of me. 

I pursued as fast as possible, but the 
jungle was so thick, and the ground so 
broken with deep ravines and rocky 
nullahs, that a single sowar could with 
difficulty pass in most places. After pro- 
ceeding about six miles, I found him 
drawn up on a small open spot, with his 
infantry and a select body of liorse. The 
utmost I could muster then, owing to the 
’thickness of the juugle, was about two- 
hundred British levy and one-hnudrrd 
and fifty Mahratta horse, with which, as 
he stood, I formed and moved down ; he 
however, anticipated my attack by charg- 
ing us ; a small party penetrated through 
the line, but noue I believe returned. 

This was decisive of the affair ; the re- 
maiuder dashed their horses through the 
jungle, and being well mounted, while our 
qattle were fatigued, soon escaped from 
the pursuit which was continued only a 
a short distance; twenty- five or thirty 
were left dead on the field, and I ascer- 
tained from one of the wounded that they 
were his principal people. Two Scinde 
jemadars were among the number. His 
party dispersed in every direction through 
the jungle. Dhokul Sing himself was 
wounded in three places, and was carried 
on a cot into Kiowda, tweoty miles dis- 
tant on tlie right bank of the Parbuttee, 
where he arrived alone ; about two hun- 
dred persons altogether reached that place, 
which was their rendezvous ; next day he 
dismissed Ids followers, and with a few 
servants retired to the thick jungles in the 
direction of Sereey, it is said. 

I came here yesterday, when learpingof 
Capt. Fielding’s liaving taken up the pur- 
suit, I deemed it unnecessary to proceed 
further. 

It was my intention to have proceeded 
to-morrow across the river again, and, by 
a rapid movement, endeavour to surprise 

Vol. VIII. 3 C 
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Adjeet Sing;* but I have just received a 
reply to my letter, in which he accepts the 
terms proffered to him, and as this was 
written previous to' his knowledge of 
Dhokul Sing’s* disaster, I have little 
doubt of his sincerity, and have dispatched 
an escort to accompany him to my camp. 

[No. 12 , Occupation of Ajmere . ] 
Extract report from Brig-gen. Knox to 
Maj.-gen. Sir David Ochterlonv, Bart. 
O. C. B., commanding iu Raj|Kiotana, 
dated Camp, near Ajmere, June 29, 
1818. 

1 have the satisfaction to inform yon of 
my being put in possession of the fortified 
city of Ajmere.f The whole of the garri- 
son have marched out and encamped a 
short distance from the town, which is 
occupied by Maj. Lavvry and the 2d batt. 
7th regt . — See also D.O. under next art. 


£# 0 . 13 , Occupation, of Tarraguri] 
Letter from the Adj.-Gen. to Mr. Adam, 
Chief Secretary to the Bengal govern- 
ment, dated July 25, 1818. 

Six— I am directed by the Commander- 
in-chief to transmit, for the information 
tofthe government, the accompanying copy 
of a dispatch, dated the 3d inst., from 
Brig. Knox to Maj.-Gen. Sir David Och- 
terlouy, and of its inclosurcs, reporting, 
his having obtained possession of the fort 
of Tarragurh,f and the circumstances 
Which led to.tbe early acquisition of this 
important place. 

The Commander-in-chief anticipates 
ihe approbation with which the Gov.-gen. 
In council will view the judicious conduct 
bf Brig. Knox, to which, aided by the ex- 
ertions of his troops, is to be attributed 
"the early possession, without bloodshed, 
it so strong affortress. I have, Ac. 

J*s. Nicol, Adj.-gen. of the army. 
Extract Report from Brig-gen. Knox, in- 
closed in the preceding, dated Camp, 
near Ajmere, 3d July, 1818. 

In consequence of authentic informa- 
tion which I have received, that the Raj all 
was extremely desirous of leaving the fort, 
and had even some hopes of ' making his 
esofpe, I requested Maj. Cartwright to 
proceed to an advanced post, for the pur- 
pose of receivinghim should he succeed iu 
the attempt, if not the battery was to 
begin firing half an hour after Mtq. Cart- 
wright’s arrival. I am happy to add, that 
within the prescribed time, the Rajah 
himself succeeded in getting out, giving 
np possession of the first gateway. I 
liave the pleasure to add, that we obtain- 
ed possession of the fort at five P. M.,and 

* Adject and Dhokul Sing, refractory chiefs of 
JuipagQrh, o dependency on the government of 
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I herewith transmit a copy of my detach" 
meut orders of this day’s date. 
Detachment orders by Brig. A. Knox, 

commanding, dated Head-quarters, 

Camp, near Ajmere, 3d July, 1818. 

In offering his congratulations to the 
troops under his command, on the sur- 
render of the strong fortress of Tarragurh, 
Brig. Knox feels it peculiarly incumbent 
on him to express his belief, that the suc- 
cessful issue of this affair is principally to 
be attributed to the zealous and spirited 
conduct of the detachment employed in 
the operations of the 1st instant. 

The oloseand attentive leconnoissanee 
of the town and fort of Ajmere, executed 
by Lieut. Hall, of the qr.mast.geus. depart- 
ment, and Ens. Garston of the engineers, 
appear to have led to the. immediate eva- 
cuation of the former, and to the conse- 
quent occupation of positions by our 
troops of the greatest importance to our 
ultimate success, whilst the decisive ef- 
fects on the minds of the defenders of the 
fort, caused by the battery which had 
been planned by the latter of these offi- 
cers, affords the best test of its position 
having been judiciously chosen. 

To Maj. Bntler, who voluntarily un- 
dertook the superintendance of the artil- 
lery detail; to Capt. Arden, of the 27th 
regiment native infantry ; Lieuts. Pringle 
and Air, of the pioneers ; and generally 
to all the officers and men employed on 
this occasion, the brigadier begs leave to 
offer his best thanks. The facility with 
which, during a very stormy night, and in 
spite of great natural obstacles, the bat- 
tery was erected by the pioneers, clearly 
shews how much may be expected from 
the services of that valuable corps. 

In the judicious and successful applica- 
tion of the labour of the public servants and 
cattle on this occasion, Lieiit.Sneyd, of the 
commissariat department, has establish- 
ed an additional claim to that approbation 
on the part of Brig. Knox, which his for- 
mer conduct had so justly excited. 

A. Knox, Brigadier. 


[No. 14.~- Occupation of Futteeabad.'] 

Extract report from Lieutenant- Colonel 
Batdock to the Adj. Gen. dated Hanse, 
28th July 1818. 

I have the honour to report to you, for 
the information of the most noble the 
commander-in-chief, that Futteeabad * 
was occupied on the evening of the 26th 
instant, by two rissallahs of Skinners’ 
horse, which, when I received intelli- 
gence of the place having been evacuated 
by the Bbuttees, I directed Maj. Fast to 
detach frqpi Hissar to take possession of it. 


* In the Bhutte country. 
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[No. 15.— Siege of Madarajpoora.~\ 

Letter from the Adjutant-Gen. to Mr. 
Adam, chief secretary to the Bengal 
Government, dated 17th Aug. 1818. 
Sir:— I am directed by the commauder- 
io-chief to report, for the information of 
the Governor-general in council, that the 
detachment uuder the command of Lieut, 
col. Thompson gained possession of the 
town of Madarajpoora* on the night of 
the 29th ultimo, with the trifling loss of 
four men killed and ten wounded. 

One column entered the town by the 
breach which bad been made in the walls, 
and two others by escalade, aud Lieut, 
col. Thompson reports the good conduct 
of the oflicers and troops employed on the 
service. The fort still held out. 

I have, &c. Jas. Nicol. 

Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Extract report from Lieut.-col. Thomp- 
son, C.B. to the Assistant Adj.General, 
dated Camp, Madarajpoorah, 2d Au- 
gust 1618. 

I beg leave through you to offer my con- 
gratulation to Maj. gen. Sir David Och- 
terlony, Bart. G.C.B. on the surrender last 
flight of the fort of Madogurh to the de- 
tachment under my command; the fort 
is at present occupied by a party of our 
troops under Capl. Watson, 1st. battalion 
28th, and Baorat Sing quits it as soon as 
cattle can be provided for the conveyance 
of hi? baggage. He expresses his inten- 
tion of proceeding to Muttra, and I have 
agreed to assist him with tiie loan of car- 
riage, cattle, and a tent for his journey ; 
he is also to be permitted to dispose of 
what grain he has in the fort, but in all 
other respects his surrender is uncondi- 
tional ; I trust this arrangement will meet 
the Major-general’s approbation. 

I cannot refrain from calling the Maj. 
general's attention to the zealous exer- 
tions, activity, and cheerful endurance of 
fotigiie manifested by the whole of the 
officers and men employed in the present 
operations, and I should conceive it an iu- 
. justice were I not to express how much 
the successful result is to be attributed to 
the unremitting exertions of Ens. Field, 
engineer, whose perseverance, although 
in a state of ill health, is highly merito- 
rious and deserving my best thanks. 

Maj. Butler and the officers and men of 
the artillery sustained the well known re- 
putation of that distinguished. corps, and 
are entitled to the highest commendation ; 
the practice of the mortar and breaching 
batteries (the former under the command 
of Capt. Percila, and the latter under 
Cspt. Graham, who zealously volunteered 
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his services to command the breaching 
batteries, both against the town and fort), 
was most excellent, to which and the 
fire from the other batteries, under Lieu- 
tenants Smith, Baker, and Wbinfield, the 
surrender of the fort with so small a loss 
ou our part must be attributed. 

Lieuts. Pringle and Aire, commanding 
the two companies of pioneers, evinced 
great zeal, and the exertions and fatigue 
gone through in erecting the several bat- 
teries, where materials were procured 
with so much difficulty, is highly praise- 
worthy ; the ladders also which preceded 
the different columns of attack upon the 
town, were carried and placed by the 
pioneers under the direction of these of- 
ficers ; and the whole detachment has 
been employed working day and night ever 
since our arrival before the place. 

• The several columns of attack upon the 
town were commanded by Captains Leith, 
Arden, and Watson, and the steadiness 
shewn by the men during the attack, gnd 
the great vigilance exerted after the cap- 
ture in the occupation by onr troops, are 
highly creditable to those officers, who 
since commanded these alternately ; and 
although no serious opposition was made, 
yet the determination and ardour dis- 
played by the officers and men is a suffi- 
cient proof that no resistance of the eneuiy 
would have availed them. 

To Capt. Gough and to Lient Hall, de- 
puty assist ant -quarter -in aster-general ; I 
feel highly indebted for the excellent in- 
formation and intelligence obtained by 
them, every circnrostauce of which has 
since turned out perfectly correct ; and I 
have further to express myself under 
great obligation to Lieut. Hall for bis sug- 
gestions regarding the plan of attauk upon 
tiie town, as also his zeal in the applica- 
tion of tiie means in his power, as being 
in charge of the commissariat department, 
to the assistance of the engit eer. 

Previous to my arrival here, the town 
and fort were iuvested by the 2d local 
cavalry, aud one squadron of the 2d re- 
giment native cavalry, the former com- 
manded by Capt. Borlase, and the latter 
by Lieut. Burgh : and 1 have much plea- 
sure in reporting to the Maj.gen. that 
Capt. Boriase’s arrangements for sur- 
rounding the place, and preventing com- 
munication with the country, were suc- 
cessful, and that I have experienced every 
assistance in bis power from CapU Bpr- 
lase and the detachment under bit com- 
mand. 

I have tp acknowledge the unwearied 
assistance I have received from Lieuts. 
Lloyd and M'Kenzie, my persona! staff, 
in carrying on the necessary atTaugemeats 
and details during the operations. I beg 
to- mention that Lieut. Lloyd volunteered 
and did command the party ofsupjptrt to 
Capt. Leith’s stormibg party. 

3 C 2 
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Division Orders by Major-Gen. Sir D. 

1 Ochtcrlouy, Bart. G. C. B. command- 
ing in Rajpootana, dated Head-Quar- 
ters, Jeypoor, 3d A.ugost 1818. 

The Maj.-gen. offers his best thanks 
and congratulations to Lieut, col. Thomp- 
son, the officers and meu of his detacu- 
hient, on the surrender of ftladarajpoo- 
rah, a place which for nearly a year re- 
sisted the attacks of Meet- Khan, and 
Whose garrison had boasted their deter- 
mination to die in its defence with their 
chief. 

The early submission of this small but 
strong fortress, surrounded as it is by a 
deep and wet ditch, cannot tail to make a 
serious and most favourable impression, 
contrasted as it must be by the protracted 
elege of Meer Khan, and so contrary as 
it was to the avowed intention of its de- 
fenders; and the Major-gen., under dll 
circumstances, considers it equally judi- 
cious and humane In Lieut, col. Thomp- 
son, where the superiority was so mani- 
fest, to yie'd to the first overtures of 
Thaguoor Barrat Sing, who is sufficiently 
punished for his contumacy by the loss of 
Bis ancient possessions, which he has de- 
livered over, and are now occupied by 
our troops. 

Lieut, col. Thompson’s report of the 
zealous exeitions, activity, and cheerful 
endurance of fatigue manifested by the 
officers and men, are highly creditable, 
and entitle them generally to the Major- 
general’s cordial thanks. The Licut.-eol. 
has expressed himself in the most favour- 
able terms of the zeal and active exertions 
of Ensign Gartson, field engineer, though 
labouring under indisposition. 

He also states that Maj. Butler, the of- 
tem and men of the artillery, have sus- 
tUttCd the well known reputation of that 
distinguished corpu, and particularly al- 
Judeu to Gapt. Graham, who volunteered 
(■W.Krriearn the breaching batteries both 
•gainst the town and fort. 

The active exertions, zeafous and 
cbeerful services of the pioneers, under 
tients. Pringle and Aire, appear on this 
perasion to have merited the approbation 
Which the Maj. gen. has so often had oc- 
casion to express of this most valuable 
corps. 

To Lient. Hall, deputy assist.-quarter- 
m aster-general, to whose correct infor- 
mation and intelligence, as well as useful 
suggestions, the Lieut.-col. states himself 
highly obliged, the Major-geo. offers his 
best acknowledgements. 

The Lieut.col. notices the conduct of 
Capts. Leith, Arden, and Watson, who 
commanded the columns of attack ott the 
town, as highly creditable to those officers, 
also the judicions arrangements made by 
Capt, Bnrlase, commanding a detachment 
of cavalry, for the previous investment of 
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the town, and assistance after the arrival 
of the detachment. 

Lieut.-col. Thompson likewise acknow- 
ledges the assistance he receired from his 
personal staff, Lieuls. Lloyd and M’Kenzie, 
and expresses himself much indebted to 
Capt. Gough, who was requested to pro- 
ceed to Madarajpoorah by the Maj.-gen. 

Tbe officers thus distinguished are re- 
quested to accept the assurance of the 
Major-general’s cordial concurrence in 
the sentiments expressed by the Lieut.-col. 

Lieut. Hall is requested to pay to the 
two hurkanahs who gave him the first 
and most correct description of tbe fort 
fifty rupees, as a reward for their intelli- 
gence and activity, and such smaller re- 
wards to tile most active-of the men of 
his department as he thinks deserving, 
discharging the samein his public accounts. 

Edm. Cartwright, A. A. General. 

[No. 16 . — Surrender of Sirsah and 
nine other Forts.] 

Extract reports from Brig.-Gen. Aimold, 
to tbe Adjutant-General, 

Camp, Sirsah, Aug. 25, 1818. — 1 have 
the honour to acquaint you of my arrival 
the day before yesterday at this place. 
The fort was given up to us without hesi- 
tation. The fort of Ranuiah submitted 
tbe same as Sirsah. 

Camp, Nowah, Sept. 18,1818. — I have 
received confirmation of the subjects in 
the Bhnttee country being perfectly quiet. 

1 am hopeful that the surrender of tbe 
eight following forts in the Desert of the 
Bickaneer Rajah’s country will be attend- 
ed with beneficial effects to tbe Rajah and 
to the Company. 

Dudrena, Seedmook, Sirsiiia, Chooroo, 
Zahirrea, Soluknee, Gundelee, Buhadra. 


ABSTRACT SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
GAZETTE OF AUGUST 10. 

[IVo. 17 . — Recapture of Mooltye.] 
Extract report from Lieut.-col. Adams, 
C. B., to the Adj -gen., dated Head- 
Quarters Nagpore subsidiary force, 
Hussingabad, Aug. 24, 1818. 

A letter from Maj. Cumming details 
the success which had attended a party of 
resounoissanco he had attached to Moul- 
tye», under Capt. Kerr.— The ability and 
judgment evinced by Capt. Kerr, in draw- 
ing forth the strength of the enemy after 
the successful surprise upon and destruc- 
tion of their ont-post, together with the 
gallantry displayed in the repeated charges 
by Cornet Duffin and the officers and men 
engaged, will, 1 trust, obtain for them 
his lordship's approbation. 



• On the Tipty, 70 miles N. Vf. of Nagpore. 
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Extract letter from Maj. Camming to Mr. 

Jenkins, resident at Nagpore, dated 

Camp, Moultye, 23d Aug. 1818. 

I beg leare to acquaint you that the 
enemy evacuated the fort and town of 
Moultye, at a late hour last night. This 
information was not communicated to me 
till day-break this morning, when I sent 
a party to take possession, and at the 
same time detached a squadron of the 7th 
car. and some infantry after the enemy. 

Extract letter from Cap. Newton to Maj. 

Cumming, dated Camp, Moultye, 24th 

August 1818. 

At about half-past fire this morning, 
after a march of twenty-one miles, I came 
upon the enemy, who were encamped at 
the distance of about three hundred yards 
on the opposite bank of the Bheal river, a 
very rapid stream, and so deep that in 
places the car. and inf. were obliged to 
swim. The surprise was complete, for 
until the cav. had been formed under 
Lieut. Lane, and preparing for the charge, 
which I immediately directed, they could 
hare had no idea of our approach. Their 
number is said to have been about 150 
horse, and 200 Arabs on foot ; of this 
number 1 have the pleasure to say not 
more than half could hare escaped without 
a wound, 117 haring been counted dead 
in the field, amongst whom was recogni- 
zed, by my sepoys, Ramdeen, a deserter 
from the 22d, and who accompanied the 
Rajah on his escape. "Several of our se- 
buudies who proved traitors to the British 
government in the relinquishment (with- 
out resistance) of the town and fortress 
of Moultye, were also among the slain. 
The above party proved to be of the num- 
ber who attacked anil destroyed Captain 
Sparks and his detachment. It afforded 
me much satisfaction to witness the gal- 
lautry and steadiness of the troops I had 
the honour to command. 

Tlie gallant and destructive charge 
made by the troops of the 7th cav. con- 
ducted by Lieut. Lane (who had his horse 
shot under him), and Cornet Sidney, 
against a numerous and formidable enemy, 
could not be surpassed. Lieut, and Adj. 
Thompson alsoevinced zeal and judgment 
throughout this little affair, that could not 
fail to excite my admiration and applause. 
My loss, I am happy to add, has been very 
trifling. 

[Wo. 18 .— Affair of Larkeegaow-'] 
Extract report from Capt. Gordon to Capt. 
■Bay ley, assistant to the resident of 
Nagpore in the military department, 
dated Camp at Larkeegaow, Aug. 30, 

■ 1818 . 

I yesterday morning, at seven o’clock, 
inarched from the village of Kuldee to- 
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wards Larkeegaow, with the artillery de- 
tail, as far as the village of Sillee, when 
two hircarrahs came in and said, that the 
men who had occupied Larkeegaow du-. 
ring the night, had advanced a mile and 
taken up a strong position on a deep and 
narrow nnllah, the ravines of which af- 
forded them cover. 1 left the gun and 
treasure under charge of 25 sepoys of the 
brigade and all the matchlock-men, aud 
with the remaining part of the detach- 
ment, as detailed in the margin *, pushed 
on to Nowergaow, from whence the ene- 
my was visible ; here the sepoys left their 
knapsacks, and we moved down to the 
attack. On our approach within musket- 
shot, the enemy opened a fire of rockets 
and matchlocks upon us, which was im- 
mediately returned by our infantry. The 
passage of the nullah was contested for 
about ten minutes, when our men got 
through it, carrying their cartridge-boxes 
and musket on their heads. Having 
crossed the nullah, the fugitives were 
pursued iu every direction and cut up.— 
The loss of the enemy, in killed, amount- 
ed to about 100 ; there were many wound- 
ed, and 30 prisoners taken. In conse- 
quence of their ill-directed fire, I am happy 
to say, our loss is very trifling. The 
enemy’s force was composed chiefly of 
Gosains, Rajpoots, Brahmins, and Mns- 
selmans. I have great reason to be satis- 
fied with all engaged ; Lieut. Fraser and 
Cornet Wilkinson were most active. 

[No. 19 Occupation of Amlah.]. 

Extract report from Capt. Jones to Maj. 
Cumming, dated Camp, near Ambarrah, 
September 6, 1818. 

I could not give you earlier information 
of the evacuation by the enemy of Amlah, 
for though they left the place last night, I 
only obtained information of the saute a 
little before nine o’clock this morning. 


[No. 20. — Additional respecting 
Moultye .] - 

Extract letter from Major Mont to Mr. 
Jenkins, resident at Nagpore, dated 
Moultye, September 24, 1818. 

I have the official report of Lieut. 
Cruickshanks, on the subject of his at- 
tack upon the enemy on ’the 22d iiist. 
There is a degree of judgment and gallan- 
try observable in the conduct of Lient. 
Cruickshanks, in particular, on this occa- 
sion, which I cannot doubt will give yon 
full hopes of success on every future op- 


* l jemidar, \ havildar, l naik, and 25 troop- 
er*, of the 6th regiment of Bengal cavalry.— t 
jemidar, 1 havildar, i naik, and *7 »epoy*, of the 
»ih regiment of M. N. infantry. ~^oo sepoy* of 
Major Jen kin’s brigade of Nagpore infantry, and 
of Capt, Pedlar’s Nagpore horse. 
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port unity that may arise for making use 
of his talents ; and it will be a source of 
particular gratification to me to convey to 
Lieut. Cruickshanks, and the officers and 
men employed under his command, the 
sentiments of commendation witicii I am 
persuaded you will have very great plea- 
sure in causing to be communicated to 
tbetn, for tbeir highly distinguished con- 
duct in this affair. 

[M>. 21 . — Assault of Arrapilly .] 

Extract report from Capt. Saunders to 
Maj. Waulfe, commanding at Chanda, 
dated Arrapilly, 24 September, 1818. 

I have the honour to acquaint you, that 
in consequence of having received infor- 
mation that Condoo Bapoo was assem- 
bling a large force at Arrapilly, with the 
intention of establishing a systematic pre- 
datory warfare in the neighbouring ta- 
looks, particularly Gatcool and Talody, 
and despairing of forming a speedy junc- 
tion with Bhema, I determined on attack- 
ing this place before the whole of Condoo's 
.troops could be assembled, and therefore 
marched yesterday evening from Chamor- 
»ay and arrived here about day-break this 
Bwsniug, and immediately assaulted the 
fort, in which were (I learn from the 
prisoners) four hundred men, who, after 
a short resistance, fled in the utmost dis- 
order. Our loss is less than might have 
been expected, that of the enemy it would 
be difficult to ascertain : in killed it 
amounts to 170 meu, amongst whom is 
Piashan Condoo, a person entirely in the 
confidence of Condoo Bapoo, and one of 
ills principal advisers, 

|^b,22 .—Recapture of Ambagurh ; 
0*4 occupation of three other posts.} 
Eoract, letter from Mr. Jenkins, resident 
at Nagpore, to Mr. Adam, chief secre- 
. tarj to the Bengal government, dated 
30th September 1818. 

I have the honour to annex, for the 
information of the most noble the gover- 
nor-general in council, the official report 
from Major Wilson of tb.c capture by es- 
calade of the fort of Ambagnrh, which 
bad been treacherously given up to the 
enemy, and I beg to bring to the favour- 
able notice of government the judgment 
and ability evinced by Maj. Wilson ip 
-the recapture of this strong post without 
the loss of a man of his detachment, 
whose conduct appears to have been very 
exemplary. I have at the same time the 
satisfaction to report the surrender by the 
enemy of the forts of Langee, Knttah, 
and Chandpoor. 

Inclosed in the preceding, dated Amba- 
gurh r Sept. 25, 1818. — Referring to my 


letter of yesterday reporting the capture 
of Ambagurh, I have now the honour to 
detail the circumstances which led to that 
result. The detachment marched from 
Toonsur yesterday morning, and took up 
its ground before Ambagurh at 10 o’clock 
A.M. The latter part of the march was 
through a thick jungle, but within half a 
mile of the bottom of the hill I found an 
open space to the south and south-east, 
mostly covered with rice field?. We 
moved forward with the greatest dispatch 
and order ; Lieut. Hendrie conducting the 
left, Lieuts. Haultain and Smith the other 
points towards the right. A body of the 
enemy, apparently Arabs, advanced into 
the plain to meet ns, and behind them 
were displayed considerable numbers, but 
such was the activity and dexterity of the 
light infantry under their supports, di- 
rected liy those officers, that the enemy 
were completely staggered, and their fire 
though brisk was perfectly harmless, 
because they could not choose their own 
time for it, nor direct it on. any but scat- 
tered individuals in constant motion. 
Whole bodies of them fled, after giving a 
hurried and ineffectual fire, and being 
rapidly and unremittingly pushed, tbeir 
posts (with the small guns in them) were 
all turned and taken without loss, and 
almost without resistance, which it was 
not indeed in their power to make. The 
whole of the success had been so quickly 
obtained, and the enemy so hard pushed, 
that their strength and courage seemed 
completely broken With fatigue, and there 
appeared little doubt but that an attempt 
on the place itself wonid soon bring it in 
our power. Having therefore ordered up 
a reinforcement with the ladders and 
pioneers, and posted Licnt. Haultain so as 
to prevent any annoyance from the right 
of the hill, I proceeded up to Lieut. Hen- 
drie’s post to select a spot for the assault 
or escalade, bnt as tberd was a strong 
inner fort and oar men mnch fatigued, I 
thought it most adviseabie to bring on the 
fresh troops under Capt. Ewing and 
Cornet Kennedy to make the assault. 
After the arrival of the pioneers and 
ladders up the hill, the enemy began to 
abandon the outer fort, which Lieut. 
Hendrie perceiving, he promptly and judi- 
ciously advanced to the gate and had the 
wicket cat open with hatchets, the re- 
mains of the garrison escaping on the 
opposite side.' This affair was gil com- 
pleted before twelve o’clock with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, against five hundred men, 
who were chiefly Arabs, Pat tans, Ac., and 
who, from their number and quantity of 
gnns, gingais, . and ammunition in the 
posts beiow, had no doubt intended an 
obstinate defence. 1 trust the conduct of 
all will meet with yonr approbation, and 
1 cannot sufficiently commend to yon tbe 
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conduct of Lieut. Hendrie, who is acting 
brig.-maj. to the detachments, of Lieut. 
Haultain, Adj. 2d batt. 1st regt., and 
Smith 6th regt. Bengal cavalry in the 
attack of the different posts. To Lieut. 
Hendrie the chief praise i3 due for the 
immediate capture of the place. The 
Native officers and men also of the 6th 
regiment Bengal cavalry, the 2d batt. 1st 
regt. N.L, and depot corps, who were en- 
gaged on the occasion, deserve every 
praise for their boldness and dexterity. I 
am sorry that circumstances should have 
prevented Capt. Ewing, commanding the 
2d batt. 1st regt., and Cornet Kennedy, 
6th regt. Bengal cavalry, from being more 
actively engaged, but they merit every 
thanks for their zeal and activity. 

£2Va. 23. Surprise of Kulloo, a 
Gkond chief . !] 

Report from Lieut.-col. Adams, C.B., to 
the Adjutant-General, dated Hussing- 
abad, 5th Oct. 1818. 

Sir : — I have the honour to forward, 
for the information of the most noble the 
Commander-in chief, the inclosed dis- 
patch received from Capt. Newton, com- 
manding detachment. 

The exertions of the troops under Capt. 
Newton’s command, operating in a jungly 
and hilly country, at a very unfavourable 
period, appear to have been highly com- 
mendable, and borne with that cheerful 
spiritand animation which were deservedly 
rewarded by the happy and complete suc- 
cess which attended the surprise upon 
Kulloo and his followers. — I have, &c. 
J. W. Adams, Lieut-col., commanding 
Nerbudda Field Force. 

Inclosed in the preceding, dated Camp, 
Door Pahar, 30<A Sept. 1818.— In my 
letter to your address, dated the 27 th inst., 
I advised you of my iutention to move 
against Kulloo and other Gbond chiefs 
posted in the Door Pahar. After I had 
given the orders fo» the march, the ryots 
of the country came to me and gave in- 
formation that Kulloo had moved from 
the Door Pahar, and was then with 100 
matchlockmen and a few horses in the 
hills leading to Assar, four coss only from 
Runnypore ; they appeared very anxious 
for me to attack him, and pressed their 
services to conduct me to the spot, which 
circumstance induced me to pay attention 
to their report. I accordingly ordered 80 
sepoys to be ready to move immediately ; 
Lieut. Cruickshanks, with that seal and 
anxiety I have ever known him to evince, 
tolunteered to command the party ; of 
which offer I gladly availed myself, and as 
eavafaf was recommended by the guides, I 
ordered CoruetAllan toaccompanymewith 
the squadron. At 11 v.m. we commenced 
our much in the rain, and after surmouut- 
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ing, perhaps, as many difficulties as ever 
were opposed to a detachment moving 
over hills 1500 and 2000 feet high, unas- 
sisted by a moon, and the rain falling all 
night, vie were fully rewarded by the suc- 
cess of a complete surprise on the enemy 
at 8 A. M. I feel greatly iudebted to the 
whole of the officers and men of this de- 
tachment, for the willing and ready sup- 
port they have afforded me in the execu- 
tion of my efforts against the enemy for 
five successive days severe and arduous 
service. To Lieut. Cruickshanks, second in 
command, I feel particularly obliged, for 
au example of zeal which could not fail 
on every occasion to excite my admira- 
tion, and give an additional zest to the 
willing exertions of those under him. 1 
am happy to state that in the affair with 
the enemy this morning I had only one 
sepoy wounded. 

[-Vo. 24-. Assault of Prnonie.] 

Extract report from Major Wilson to the 

Major of Brigade at Nagpore, dated 

Camp, at Pownie, 8th Oct. 1811. 

I had the honour yesterday to report 
the capture of the fort and town of Pow- 
nie* by assault, and I beg now to detail, 
for the information of Col. Scott, the par- 
ticulars of this event. The part of the 
rampart occupied by the enemy in force 
was nearly a mile in length, their right 
on a river with a deep rivulet in front Of 
it, and their left so far retired as to ex- 
pose our rear and baggage in any attempt 
to turu it. • I was obliged consequently to 
attack near their centre, to the right and 
left of the Bhoer ghaut. The light in- 
fantry there being previously extended, 
were brought gradually forward by Lieut. 
Hendrie, and lodged under cover about 
150 yards from the enemy. Lieut. Haul- 
tain, with the main body of the 2d bat. 
1st regt. was on the right, and that of the 
depftt corps on the left. The party of 
the 6th regt. of cavalry were on the rear 
ready to push into the gate, and the Mo- 
gul horse under Synd Kizah Alii Khan 
were in reserve, partly for the same pur- 
pose, and a part to pursue the enemy 
round by the south of the town if they 
gave way. The enemy kept up a constant 
lire from matchlocks and other pieces of 
different descriptions planted on the ram- 
part, from which our men were pretty 
well covered, and when all was ready we 
moved on with great briskness to the at- 
tack, drove the enemy from the rampart, 
pursued them through the streets toward* 
the fort, which, however, few had time 
to enter ; and as the walls were much di- 
lapidated, though still difficult of ascent, 
they were scaled in two places, and the 


• On the Bain Gunga, SO miles S. E, of Nagpore. 
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jtface pat in oar possession with little 
further resistance. Lieut. Hendrie im- 
Mediately on entering the town opened 
the bhar gate for the cavalry ; and he was 
the first also to discover and lead over 
the walls of the fort. When the infantry 
advanced, the Mogul horse did the same 
with great resolution, and soon after, un- 
der Synd Rizah Ally Khan, forced the 
Earner gate opposite to them, and entered 
the town ; but its intricacy and extent 
favoured the enemy’s escape, and neither 
the party of the 6th regt. cavalry, which 
entered the bhar gate, nor the Mogul 
horse, could act with effect : the party, 
however, of the latter were ordered round 
the town, got to the place wheie the fu- 
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have had occasion for consulting with Mai. 
M'Phtrson, the officer in civil charge of 
the district, regarding points connected 
with the public service, during the short 
tune 1 have hitherto been honoured with 
the command in this quarter, and on no 
occasion have I received more valuable as- 
sistance from that officer than in his 
zealous co-operation in my views for ob- 
taining possession of this commanding 
station. ° 


gitives were embarking, killed several, and 
hurried others so precipitately into their 
fcoats as to upset two of them, by which 
all on board were drowned. I need hardly 
say any thing more in commendation of 
the small body of men by whom this suc- 
cess was so rapidly effected ; the gallant 
conduct of Lieuts. Hanltain and Hendrie 
was conspicuous ; the native officers imi- 
tated their example, and through a heavy 
fire and great fatigue, the animation and 
alacrity of all th6 non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates of the party of the 6th 
***»•- Bengal car., the 2d batt. 1st regt. 
depflt corps, aud of the Mogul horse, en- 
sured the speedy and decisive result which 
ensued ; for though the fort was in a 
dilapidated state, yet the numbers of the 
enemy, which are variously estimated at 
from 1200 to 2000 men, and the strength 
of their position, could not but make them 
formidable. Our loss, I am happy to say, 
I* not great ; the enemy’s, from subse- 
quent information, I have reason to be- 
Ueve exceeds 1 50 men, and am only sorry 
Oat our smair numbers and the nature 
and extent of tfce place should have »re- 
'♦ented mime signal chastisement. 

[.?&>. 25. Capitulation of Asseer- 
ghur in BerarJ 

Extract report from Major Munt to the 
Assistant-adjutant-general, dated Camp 
atBaitool, 8th Oct. 1818. 

Sly communications to Col. Adams will 
Have placed him in possession of the par- 
ticular circumstances affecting my situa- 
tion with regard to the fortress of Asseer- 
gurgh», and it it with great satisfaction 
I hare the honour to report to you for his 
information, that a garrison in British pay 
is now in possession of this important 
position. It surrendered by negociation. 

It has more than once fallen to me to 

* I n 2? Na SP° r f territory; we hare substituted 
tbw for the original note in the Gazette, agreeably 
to the correction in a subsequent Gazette, refer- 
Asseerghur, and distinguishing it from 
that between the Ncrbudda and-Tapty.— TS m our 
hut Number, p* — Edit,} * J 


[iVo. 26 . Occupation of Chimmoor , 
and surprize of BhamungaumJ] 
Extra p t Report from Major Wilson to the 
Major of Brigade at Nagpore, dated 
Camp, Dhimmoor, 17th Oct. lgtB. 

I have the honour to report, for- the 
information of the officer commanding, 
that having yesterday reached Jamhool- 
gutrah in my progress towards Chim- 
moor, it was ascertained that the latter 
town had been evacuated by thfc- enemi 
on being apprised of the capturd of Pow- 
me. I learned at the same time that a 
party of more than two hundred of. them 
had just appeared at both those tda«. 
having quilted the former two of three 
hours previously to the arrival of my de- 
tachment, and towards evening informa- 
tion was brought me of their being then 
at Bhamungautu, a place represented as 
one of their retreats, about seven miles 
beyond Chimmoor, and fifteen from my 
camp. I marched, at half past twelve 
o’clock last night to surprise them, with 
the detachment of the Pallamkotali light 
infantry tinder Capt. Agnew, and a party 
of the 5th reg. Bengal cav. under Lieut. 
Smith, leaving the 2d batt. 1st teg. dfip&t 
corps, Mogul horse, and all the baggage, 
to march to Chimmoor in the morning 
under Lieut. Haultaiu ; and I am happy 
to say we succeeded, as fit as situation 
and circumstances permitted, in surprising 
a body of'abont seventy qg eighty of the 
enemy, and killing thirty-two of them. 
That it was hot more complete, was 
owing to a very deep nullah, which de- 
layed the centre party for two or three 
minutes at a critical time, when close 
open the enemy, aud the number of them 
was so much fewer than had been told me, 
from many having dispersed in the even- 
ing, . and taking different directions. 
Trifling, however, as this affair is, I hope 
I may be permitted to express, for the 
approbation of Col. Scott, my satisfaction 
at the assistance afforded me bv Capt, 
Agnew, and all the other officers^ and at 
the good conduct of the native officers and 
men employed on the occasion. 

[Afo. 27. Occupation of Fertaub. 

ghur.J i 

Extract Report from Capt. Gordon to 
Capt. Bayley, Military- Assistant to the 
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Resident at Nagpore, dated Camp, near 

Pertaubghur, 22d Oct. 1818. 

I hare the honour to acquaint you, for 
the Resident’s information, that 1 arrired 
before Pertaubghur* at eleven o’clock 
yesterday morning, and found it occupied 
by the rebel Zemindar Chunder Shaw’s 
men, of Barra Battee. At half past two 
P. M. I moved out of camp to reconnoitre, 
and ascended a hill adjoining the fort, on 
the northern face and opposite the wicket. 
Seeing me approach them so near, the 
garrison became alarmed, discharged a 
few matchlocks, and eracaated the place. 

I immediately descended the. hill, moved 
round to the village of Pertaubghur on 
the S. E. of the fort, and from that side 
mpKd up and took possession of it about 
htriffiast seven P. M. I secured trie 
Wicket and gate, and left in it one hun- 
dred sepoys, when I returned to camp, 
which I reached at half past nine o'clock 
P.M. 

[Mj. 28. Affair of Futtypoor.] 

Extract Report from Capt. Roberts to the 

Assistant-Adjutaut-Geueral, dated Buu- 

keire, 5th Dec. 1818. 

I have the honour to state, that the 
detachment under my orders moved down 
to Futtypour yesterday morning, in rear 
of which, and on the slope of the hills, 
which are covered with thick jungle, with 
two nullahs in frout, the enemy were 
encamped. The streets of the town they 
had barricadoed. The guns were brought 
up on a height this side of the town, on 
the hanks of a deep nullah, which was 
round the north side of Futtypoor; this 
spot commanded the enemy’s positions, 
and afforded complete range for the 
shrapnells. The infautry, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Tulloch, supported by 
half the cavalry, were pushed on to clear 
the towu. On reaching the first uullali, 
on the other side of the town, the enemy’s 
fire from the heights became veiy brisk. 
The guns were now advanced to a second 
position, sufficiently near to fire grape, 
when the enemy ultimately retreated. 
From their numbers, I am inclined to 
believe their loss has been heavy ; as they 
were situated, opportunity presented to 
carry their killed and wounded into the 
hills. Ttie officers and men of the detach- 
ment merit my best thanks, and 1 beg to 
draw the commanding officer’s attention 
to Lieut. Debrett, who is entitled to my 
-warmest approbation and acknowledg- 
ments. The guns were served in supe- 
rior style, every shell bursting over the 
thickest of the enemy. They are stated 
to have had four thousand men. 


* In the Nagpore country. 
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[Ao. 29. Defeat of three Ghond 
Chiefs.] 

Letter from Mr. Jenkins, Resident at 
Nagpore, to the Hon. M. Elphinstone, 
dated Jan. 19, 1819. 

Sir 1 have much satisfaction in ac- 
quainting you, that Maj. Duncan, with 
the right wing of the 1st b.itt. 2d reg. of 
Bengal N. Inf. by a well concerted enter- 
prise, succeeded in completely surprising 
and defeating, on the 13th iust.,a body of 
five hundred Bonds and Pindarries, under 
the chiefs Fntteh Sing, Ram Sing, and 
Pertaub Sing. .This patty was very 
strongly posted within the hills near 
Soltugpore*, having stockades in their 
fronts, which were all turned In the 
night, and the enemy, driven ont of the 
village by the bayonet, fled in all direc- 
tions, many being killed or drowned in 
a deep nullah, at the bottom of the 
mountains. Two villages and the stock- 
ades were burnt or destroyed, with large 
quantities of grain and ammunition, 
i have, Ac. R. Jenkins, Resident. 

[iVo. 30. Assault of Nowah . ] 
Letter from Mr. Russell, the Resident at 
Hydrabad, to the Hon. M. Elphinstone, 
dated Feb. 5, 1819. 

Sir : — I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that the fort of Nowah* was taken 
by assault by the force under the com- 
mand of Maj. Pitman, on the 30th nil. 
The garrison, consisting of upwards of 
five handl ed men, principally Arabs, hav- 
ing twice refused to surrender, and all 
their attempts to escape having been 
frustrated by the vigilance of Maj. Pit- 
man’s troops, were the greatest part of 
them put to the sword, four hundred and 
thirty-nine bodies bating been buried 
after the assault, ami one hundred beiug 
prisoners, of whom upwards of eighty 
are desperately wounded. Maj. Pitman's 
return of casualties through the whole of 
his operations against the fort, from the 
16th to the 31st ult. exhibits six Euro- 
pean officers wounded, two native officers 
and thirty-two men killed, and ten native 
officers aud one hundred and seventy men 
wounded. The names of the European 
officers wounded are, Lient. SatheriMd, 
reformed horse, Lieut. Kennedy, Capt. 
Carry (severely), and Lieut. Burr, Rnseetl 
brigade, and Capts. Johnson and Larkin, 
Btrar Inf. I have, Ac. R. Russbu, Res. 

CALCUTTA. 

Political. — Official. 

BEWSOUDS TO NATIVE OFFICERS. 

. G. O. £y Government, Feb. 2. — His Ex. 
the Commander-in-chief has recently 


• FiftymileseastofHiofinirabad. 
t fn the territory of hi* Highness the Nizam, 
on the front»er ot fierar. 
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brought to the notice of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council, the highly me- 
ritorious service of Soobudar Noor 
Sahib,' of the 1st batt. 16th Nat. Inf. 
and Soobudar Sheer Ally Beg, of the 
3d reg. N. C. tvho were attached to his 
Excellency's person during the late cam- 
paign in the Dekhun, and whose active 
real and enterprise in that situation, on 
every duty for which they were selected, 
are reported to have enhanced the claims 
to consideration which their previous 
exemplary conduct and high character 
during a long period of serrice had esta- 
blished for them. 

The G. O. of 20th June 1809, granting 
a palankeen, with the usual allowance, to 
the former of these distinguished natiie 
officers, bears testimony to his good beha- 
viour and his attachment to the service. — 
As a further mark of the approbation of 
the Government, the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council has resolved to confer 
on Soobudar Noor Sahib a grant of fifty 
rawuies of cultivated Nunjah land, on 
Shotrium tenure, for three lives ; and the 
Commander-in-chief is requested to as- 
certain in what district he may desire to 
teceive this remuneration. 

Tlie Governor ju Council is pleased to 
mark his sense of the merits of Soobudar 
Sheer Aliy Beg, by presenting him witli a 
palankeen, and the regulated allowance 
of rupees 70 per month, for the support 
of that equipage. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan, 29. — Mr. G. E. Law, the 1st as- 
sistant in in the -secret and political de- 
partment, to be also an assistant in the 
blpccof the secretary to the government 
to the geueral,, foreign, and commercial 
department. . 

Feb. 19, — Mr. H. T. Owen, register of 
the Zillali Court of Dinagepore. 

Feb. 20. — Hon. Edw. Gardner, resident 
for the native states of Bundlekuud, and 
superinteudaut of the acquired territories 
adjaceut to the Nerbudda. 

March 1. — Mr. J.W. Sage, to be deputy 
collector of government customs at Gha- 
zeepore. 

Air. Thos. Maiuwariug, collector of 
Juanpore. 

Mr. IV. J. Harding, collector of govern- 
ment customs at Allahabad. 

Mr. H. Munch, collector of Tipperah. 

Mr, R. Barlow, collector oCGhazeepore. 

Mr. IV. H.' Belli, collector' of Beer- 
bhoom. 

Mr. W. Fane, collector of Tirhoot. 

Mr. R. Saunders, collector of govern- 
ment customs at Hooghly. 

Mr. J. E. Wilkinson, deputy collector 
of government customs at Benares. 

Air. R. P. Nisbtt, collector of Ramgbur. 

Mr. B. Taylor, assistant to tbe collector 
of Tirhoot. 


Mr. H. M. Parker, 1st assistant to the 
secretary to the board of trade iu the 
salt and opium department. 

Mr. R. Woodward, assistant to the se- 
cretary to the board of commissioners in 
Behar and Benares. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

New Custom House . — March 12, The 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone 
of the New Calcutta Custom-house took 
place, and afforded a very interesting 
masonic spectacle. 

Miscellanies. — March 2. The Rev. Mr. 
Anderson has been inducted into the pas- 
toral charge of the Scottish congregation 
at St. Andrew's Church, aud Dr. Bryce, 
who has been long waiting for the arrival 
of some clergyman to supply his place, has 
taken temporary leave of his congregation, 
during the absence occasioned by his' -re- 
turn to Scotland. 

Fires continue to be very frequent, and 
in some cases alarming. On Saturday, a 
fire broke out about noon, near the stables 
of Outram and Frisby, in the Dnrrom- 
tollah, and destroyed nearly tbree hun- 
dred tiled dwellings. A female lost her 
life on this occasion, and many animals 
were burnt to death. Though this oc- 
curred in the day time, no engine arrived 
at the spot until the fire was completely 
extinguished. 

Delta of the Ganges. — A letter from 
the Suuderbunds, dated Feb.l, states that 
the navigation of the country, except by 
the Suuderbunds, is entirely interrupted. 
Through the Mattabungab, and Kassy- 
kutta river, there is a little more than a 
foot depth of water, from which several 
boats had been obliged to return. H. M. 
17 th reg. of Foot had waited at the head 
of the Mattabungab for nearly a month, 
aud St length proceeded by way of the 
Siinderbuuds. The Mattabungah will not 
be navigable for budgerow3 until May. 
The writer, in a tone of strong complaint, 
remarks: “ There appears a great ne- 
glect, and a shameful imposition in some 
quarter, seeing sucli an enormous toll is 
collected on this very river all the year 
through, aud yet it is rendered impassable 
at the very period when it is of the 
greatest advantage — the dry seasonj by 
supplying an opening when other passages 
are closed up.” 

Burglary and Murder by Dacoits . — ■ 
Feb. 1st, between 12 and 1 o’clock in the 
morning, the indigo factory of Juggur- 
nanthpoor, (late tbe properly of Air. John 
Wallerton, deceased, and now belonging 
to Mr. John Brandt, his son-in-law ) was 
invaded and plundered by a gang ot De- 
coi ts. Irn mediately upon the perpetrators 
entering the bungalow, they commenced 
the work of destruction, commanding a 
yonug man named Anthony Schneli (whom 
they had caught asleep and held iu their 
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custody) to point out to them all the cash 
and valuable property, and after they had 
taken and destroyed all that they possibly 
could by force, the villains set fire to 
the bungalow, whereby that building, the 
choppers, and all the timber work of the 
vats, other houses, and a great quantity 
of factory stores, have been burnt to ashes. 

No apprehensions having been enter- 
tained of a robbery so unprecedented in 
that district, there had been no precau- 
tion taken to ward off the blow : all was 
quiet, until Mr. Brandt, who v?as asleep in 
bed, was roused by the reportsofg'uns, and 
hearing a loud murmur of voices, he got 
up and proceeded to a door of his bed- 
room, (which they were at that very time 
trying to force open) : when, upon open- 
ing one of the Venetians, he found 
that the house was filled with men armed 
with long spears, swords, hatchets, and 
other destructive instruments. He im- 
mediately concluded what their business 
was, and therefore lost no time in endea- 
vouring to provide for the safety of ids 
wife and family, and himself, which he 
accomplished through passages that, fortu- 
nately, the robbers had no time to guard. 

When all was over, there was found, 
lying near one of the godowns, a plough- 
man of the factory in a flying state , having 
been wounded in several parts of his 
body, apparently with a spear; of which 
wounds he died about twelve o’clock on 
the following day. It is however a matter 
of consolation that no other lives were 
lost. 

Mr. Braddon, the magistrate of the dis- 
trict, is very actively employed in tiying 
to apprehend the offenders ; and as seve- 
ral people have already been taken up on 
suspicion, one or two of whom have been 
partially recognized as having been among 
the gang, it is to he hoped thatat least the 
leading robbers will soon be louud out 
and brought to punishment. 

Ejfects •/ unseasonable treat her. — Ac- 
counts from the Upper Provinces to the 
lbth February, mention that tire cold slid 
continued very intense. AtPurtieah, during 
the whole of the month of January, the 
climate was literally that of an Kuglish 
winter.* — See No. for August, p. 183. — 
The distress occasioned by this excessive 
and extraordinary cold to the native in- 
habitants of that populous district vras in- 
calculable. Other communications repre- 
sent the fold to have been equally severe 
iu must parts of the juterior, either lying 
a degree or two north of Calcutta, or con- 
sisting of tracts of which the face is much 
elevated. The neighbourhood of Juan- 
pore* the high levels in Rajpootana and 
Fnttyghttr, have felt its destructive ef- 
fects. Though i are and remarkable this 
extreme cold ts not without a parallel, .as 
the old m*a of the country remember a 


similar frost which was preceded in the 
-same way as the present by strong westerly 
winds, and was attended by the samp 
train of calamitous circumstances. The 
present is, however, more extensive in its 
range thau any former evil of the same 
kind, within the memory of the natives. 

The following letter contains some 
striking details : 

Purlabghur , Jan. 27. — -From the I Oth 
inst, when 1 left the station of Purtabgur, 
till the 16th, when l entered the city of 
Pyzabad, the wind continued to blovfr 
a gale from the west during the day. The 
nights were calm but exticmcly cold, the 
mornings clear and sharp. From the dis- 
tance of thirty miles south of the city, I 
saw the Thibet hills during the greater 
part of the morning. The excessive 
evaporation which took place dmiug thfe 
day, and the calm which existed du- 
ring the night, occasioned the fall of a 
veiy heavy dew ; nothing, however, ap- 
pealed to be apprehended by the cultivators 
from this circumstance. Being in the ha- 
bits of conversing familiarly with all class- 
es of the natives on subjects connected 
with their various occupations and profes- 
sions, I must have been made acquainted 
with their fears had any existed. The 
crops of wheat and barley were all in eaf, 
and the face of the country appeared tfs 
lovely as the hopes of the peasantry were 
sanguine. The memory of the late scarcity 
seemed burieff in the promise of the pre- 
sent abundance. The dreadful ravages of 
the cholera yiorbus had diminished thecon- 
sumptiou of grain, and rendered the scar- 
city less obvious to the survivors. Scarce 
a village iu Oude that did not derive great 
assistance from the remit ranees of their 
relatives in the lion. Comp my’s army. An 
old man who had saved the bite Beg hum 
thiity-five years, told me that the monthly 
conn ibutiou ot two sons, one a naiek and 
the other a sepoy, enabled him to rent auti 
cultivate laud that would in a few tveek3, 
he hoped, yield him four or five bundled 
inaunds of com. 

I left Fyzabad on the morning of the 
21st ; the water was in many places frozen 
over, and the hoar-frost on the ground 
had the appearance of a sliei't fall df 
snow. The potatoe crops, which on the 
1 6th appeared green and fresh, were now 
brown and withered, the wheat and barky 
ci ops appeared iuxm hint, t was told that 
the appear* net* was deceitful, and that' the 
spring crops were all destroyed. Arriving 
at my tent I examined seveial fields, not 
an ear of corn could I find that bad hot 
been blasted by the frost. Like the poor 
peasants, the figure and colour remained, 
bat the heart was withered. A general 
gloom pervaded the people ; no appearance 
of men employed in irrigation s the face 
of the country was still gi ecu, but that 
3 D 2 
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life, which aa appearance of industry and 
animal motion imports, had forsaken it. 

Twice had the water refreshed the blade 
ttow blasted by the dews of heaven 1 one 
supply more was to suspend the labours of 
the cultivator till harvest. No shop was 
open, and scarcely a person, save the tra- 
veller, was to be seen ; the people had 
shut themselves up in their houses to weep 
over this last sad visitation of Providence. 

For more than thirty miles south of 
Fyzabad, out of many hundred heads of 
corn, which 1 took from different parts of 
the fields 1 passed, not one contained a 
simple sound grain. Those blades which 
had hot yet shot forth their heads to the 
dew, I was told, might still live ; these 
however do not form a tenth part of the 
crops. The gram, the several species of 
dholl, the peas, and the sugar cane, have 
all shared the same fate ; and to add to 
the misery of the people, almost all the 
districts of Oude are this year farmed out 
to amils ; 'consequently no diminution in 
the demand of the state for revenue can 
be hoped. Gram, which on the 16lh sold 
twenty seers for the rupee, was purchased 
on the 24th at fifteen seers only. The 
price continues to rise. 

Unless some measures be adopted by in- 
dividuals, from views of self-interest, or 
by the state, from feelings of humanity 
and political consideration, to supply the 
people from countries which have not 
been visited by the same calamity, all the 
miseries of a famine must be experienced 
by the inhabitants of this distressed pro- 
vince. The old man whom 1 have stated 
to expect four or five hundred manuds of 
Corn, 1 found almost distracted. He took 
roe over his fields, which were all blasted, 

S ad told ine that he conld neither eat by 
ay nor sleep by night, and was to leave 
home to crave immediate assistance front 
bis sons at Barrackpore. How painful is 
the contemplation of misery which we 
cannot hope to relieve 1 — Calcutta Journ. 
Feb. 1 ). 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
Corrected Account of the Lost of the 
Mysore .' — We wish we could say that the 
first report which fouud its way into the 
Calcutta papers was as unfounded in res- 
pect to the fact, as it was as to the scene 
and cause of this calamity. It appears 
that the Mysore foundered at sea, and did 
not strike on Pulo Sapata. The captain, 
three officers, and ninety lascars went 
down with the ship. The particulars of 
this distressing event are thus related : — 
** The Mysore left China on the 1st 
Dee. last, and had proceeded as far as the 
coast of Cochin China, in about lat. 13 
north, when she experienced a heavy gale 


of wind from the northward and west- 
watd, in which she scudded as tongas 
was deemed safe under a reefed foresail ; 
but on the 7th it blew so violently that 
the ship was obliged to be hove to under 
her bare masts. This had not been effect- 
ed ten minutes, before her lower yards, 
top-masts, jib-boom, &c. were all swept 
away, and at the same time it was found 
that she had sprung a dangerous leak, aud 
six feet water was reported iu the hold. 
■ All other duty was laid aside, and every 
one repaired to the pumps, where their 
exertions proved unavailing, as by eight 
P. M. tlte water had risen in the ship to 
fifteen feet, and the gun-deck was also 
half full ; it was then determined to save 
as many of the crew as possible, by get- 
ting their two remaining boats out (tlte 
other boats baviug been torn away from 
either quarter.) About niue o’clock the 
large cutter was got, aud Mr. Wetnys was 
charged with the care of keeping clear of 
the ship, and to remain close uuder the 
lee while the long boat could be got out. 
Nearly one half of the boat’s crew desert- 
ed Mr. W. while getting clear of the ship, 
owing to a large hole being knocked in 
the boat against tlte ship, and only seven 
lascars remained with him, one of whom 
he employed in stopping it with a blanket, 
and the other six were employed at the 
oars. The gale having considerably abated, 
about eleveu the long boat was nearly 
hoisted out, and Capt. Dobie hailed Mr. 
W. to approach the ship as quick as he 
could ; immediately afterwards they beard 
a lertible crash, as if the ship had burst, 
or a heavy gun goDe off, which was fol- 
lowed by a general shriek from those on 
boaid. Capt. Dobie hailed the cutter as 
before : “ Pull hard Wcmys,and approach 
us but in a moment after the ship sunk 
from their sight, and every soul perished. 
Nothing was seen except a large white 
whirl or boil in the water where the ship 
had been, and they appeared surrounded 
with the cries of people for assistance. 
The night was dark, and although they 
made evety exertion to move the unwieldy 
beat toward the sound of voices, first on 
one side and theu on the other, they fail- 
ed in being able to save a single soul. 
Mr. W. now found himself in the open sea 
without a morsel of any thing to eat or 
driuk, or a compass to steer by ; they 
were so much overcome with fatigue that 
they fell ibto a sound sleep in the boat’s 
bottom, and remained till uext ( day ;’tliey 
then set the reefed sail and steered by the 
sun for Pulo Sapata, which they made on 
the second day, but could uot land on ac- 
count of the heavy surf ; they made Pulo 
Condore three days after, but conld get 
nothing to eat, except some fish they 
caught among the rocks, as the hostile 
appearance of the inhabitants prevented 
their goiug up amongst the trees ; they 
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were eight days more before they made 
Tringano, and their only subsistence wag 
* six small biscuits, found on one of the 
lascars, and water they caught when rain- 
ing. The Rajah of Tringano treated them 
hospitably for a month, and then seut 
them in a prow to Malacca, where they 
arrired on the 23d ult.** 

Lost in the ship Mysore : — Capt. Alex. 
Dobie, Mr. Wm. Buir, chief mate; Mr. 
Charles Lundin, 3d do.; Mr.Jas. Liffiond, 
4th do., and about 90 Jascars. 


Price Current, March 18. 


Exports. Us. As. 

Anniseed 

. per niaund . 

9 

8 

Rorax 

. per do 

22 

0 

Corrieinoms 

. per do 

14 

8 

Ditto 

. per seer . . . 

3 

0 

Chillies 

. per niaund . 

8 

0 

Elephants.’ teeth ... 

. per do.. . . . 

105 

0 

Ginger 

. per do 

5 

8 

Rice 

. per do 

3 

2 

ludigo, Violet 

. per do 

145 

0 

Ditto, Copper 

. per do 

130 

0 

Lac, Dye Lake 

. per do 

25 

0 

Ditto, Shell 

. per do 

22 

0 

Ditto, Stick 

. per do 

7 

0 

Opium 

.per chest 1790 

0 

Bed Saunders 

per inaund . 

2 

4 

Safflower 

per do 

20 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

per do 

35 

0 

Saltpetre 

per do. ... . 

8 

8 

Silk, Raduagore ... 


13 

0 

Ditto, Malda 


13 

0 

Ditto, Bauleah..,.. 


12 

8 

Ditto, Bombay market 

12 

8 

Ditto, Bengal 


y 

0 

Sugar, fine White.. .. 
Ditto, middling 

. per niaund . 

, 12 

8 

. per do 

10 

8 

Ditto, low ditto . . . 

. per do 

9 

0 

Dilto, Jagry 

. per do .... 

4 

0 

Ditto, Candv 

. per do 

19 

0 

Tamarinds 

. per do 

1 

12 

Tobacco 

. per do 

7 

0 

Turmeric 

. per do 

3 

0 

Tin, Block 

. per do 

27 

0 

Campbire 

. per do,. . . . 

80 

0 

Cores 

. per seer . . . 

4 

0 

Coffee 

. per do 

40 

0 

Copper 

. per niaund . 

49 

0 

Gum Anhui 

. per do 

16 

0 

Ditto Arabic ....... 

. per do 

25 

0 

Ditto Galbauum 

. per do 

11 

0 

Mace .. , .. . 

. per seer . . . 

7 

. 0 

Nutmegs 

. per do... . . 

4 

8 

Nankeen 

. per corge . . 

55 

0 

Pepper 

. per mauud . 

. 25 

0 

Ditto, Long 

. per do 

12 

0 

Sandal wood 

. per do 

16 

0 

Sago 

. per do 

5 

8 

Tea, Hyson Green . 

. per che»C . . 

100 

0 

Ditto, ditto Skin .... per do.. , . . 
Imports, 

35 

0 

Anchors 

. per cwt. . . 

16 

0 

Beer, Hodgsou’s ... 

. perbhd. .. 

75 

0 

i trims tone. 

. per fy. md 

. C 

8 


Rs. As. 


Bottles 


0 

Coals 

per b. md. . 0 

6 

Cochineal 


0 

Copper, Sheet 


0 

Ditto, Peruvian 


0 

Ditto, Mexico 


0 

Copperas 

per do 3 

8 

Cordage 


0 

Gunpowder .. 


12 

Hats, Good .. 


0 

Iron, Swedish i 

square .per fy md. . fi 

0 


Ditto, English ...... per do... .. 3 1 4 

Ditto, ditto flat per do..... 4 0 

Ditto, ditto bolt ....per do 3 8 

Ditto Nails 2 or 3 i«. . per cwt. ..10 0 

Ditto Hoops per fy. md. . 5 0 

Ditto Kentledge per do 4 0 

Lead, Pig per do 7 6 

Ditto, White per do..... 11 4 

Ditto, Patent Shot .. per bag28lb. 3 0 

Lignum Vitas permauud. 1 8 

Mahogany, St. Dow., per foot .. 0 6 

Moiocco Skins per cadi .. 5 0 

Li listed Oil per gallon . 2 0 

Paints, White, Black . per lb 0 7 

Pitch per barrel. .11 0 

Quicksilver per fy. seer. 2 3 

Salt, Liverpool, re fined. per niaund . 4 0 

Steel, English & Swed.per do 9 0 

Ditto, blistered per do.. ... 10 0 

Sprits, Brandy per gallon.. 6 8 

Ditto, Hollands per do..... 1 8 

Tar, Stockholm .... per barrel. , 11 0 

Ditto, Atueiicau .... per do... *. 7 0 

Tin Platt'S per box . . 22 0 

Turpentine per barrel.. 6 0 

Wine, Claret perdoz.... 50 0 

Ditto, Port. per do 20 0 

Ditto, Madeira per pipe .. 80# 0 

Verdigrease per b. md.. 45 0 

Oilman’s Stores "1 

Chintz, Good pattern >Pr. Co. 

Woollens J 

Hosieiy 10 percent, dis. 

Stationery 20 ditto. 

Millinery 30 ditto. 

Glass Ware 50 ditto. 

Ditto Window 20 ditto. 

Earthenware 50 ditto. 

Cutlery 40 ditto. 

Birmingham hard ware .40 ditto. 

Muslins assorted 10 advance. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 14.*— At Muttra, the lady of Maj. 
Tombs, 1st regt. car. ot a son.. .Fch. 14. 
at Patna, the lady ©f J. W. Tempter, 
Esq. of the civil service, of a daughter... 
16, at Dinapore, the lady of Capt. Gavin 
Young, of a daughter..*.. 17, at Nat tore, 
the lady of Robert Betts, esq. ot a son. . . . 
21, at Cawnpore, Mrs. Charles Kerr, of a 
son.... 25, on the river, at Godagarry, 
the lady of Capt. Bolton, H. C. European 
regt. of a son.... At Mfwufferpore, the 
lady of W. Braddpn, Esq. civil service, of 
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a sou. ...26, at Gorruckpore, the lady aud 5 mouths.. .. Ensign David Nesbett 

of C. K. Oommeliu, Esq. of a son . .. Ensign H. Cum mi ogAyscough Browne. « 
...... Same day, at the presidency, ^ • 

the lady of Capt. Irvine, 14th N. 1. of a 1 ' 

of a daughter. ... 28, at Cuttack, the lady MADRAS. 

of Capt. H. L. White, major of brigade, civil appointments. 

of a daughter. . . . March 2, at Ghazee- March 9. — Mr. W. H. Parry, second 

poor, the lady of Lieut. George Darling, assist, to the. sec. to government in the 
H. M. 24th, of a daughter. ... 7, at Lo- revenue, judicial aud public departments. 

baugan, the lady of Capt. \V. R. Pogson, Mr.E. iiannennau, second assist, to col- 
interpreter and qr.mast. 2d batt. 24th N.I. lector and magistrate of Masulipatam. 
and detachment staff at that post, of a Mr. W. R. W heatley, assist, to the re* 
son. ... 8, at the presidency, the lady of gister of the Zillah court of Bellary. 

Thomas Maiuwaring, Esq. of a son.... 

15, the fady of the lion. Sir Anthony Bui- military appointments and promo- 
kr, Kut. one of the judges of the supreme tions. 

court, of son. ... 17, at Benares, the lady Feb. 2. — Senior Maj. E. B. Bagshaw, 
of Capt. W. Blake, 13th regt. N. I. of a 25th N. J. to be Lieut.col., from 27th Jan. 
son.. .. Same day, at Fort William, Ben- 1819, vice AF tally deceased, 
gal, the lady of Major P. L. Grant, act- 25th N. I. — Senior Capt. Rich. Davis to 
iug fort and town major, of a son. . ..20, be Maj ; Capt.lieut* (Brevet Capt.) Wm. 
the lady of A. Ewart, Esq. assist .suig. Godley to be Capt. of a company j and 
Madras Establishment, of a still-born Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) Rich. Crewe to be 
male child. ... Same day, at the presi- Capt.lieut., trom 27th Jan. 1819, vice 
deney, the lady of the Rev. John Lawson, Bagshaw promoted* 
missionary, of a son. Ensign J. Oiiphaut, Corps of engineers, 

marriages. to proceed forthwith to join the field force 

Feb. 12, Mr. J. Lindner, to Mrs. E. the Dooab, under the command of 
Dunn.. . . 16, A. Mactier, Esq. to Maria, Brig. gen. Piitzler. 
second daughter of Alex. Binny, Esq. . . . Lieut.col. Josiah Marshall, of the 14th 
22, Mr. Francis Lewi « Barber, to Miss reg. of N. I. to succeed Maj. S. M'Douall, 
Isabella Rae...,..23, at St. John's as military paymaster and paymaster of 
cathedral, George Higgins, Esq. to Em- extiaordinaries at the presidency, 
ina, eldest daughter of Maj. T. Isaac Sutg. T. Trotter to be staff snrg. to the 
Audersou, H. M. 19th.. .Same day, Mr. field force in the Dooab, vice Scarmau. 
Samuel Bai low Wood, to Miss Amelia Assist. snrg. p. McMillan, to place 
Hall, daughter of the late Montague Hall, bimselt under the orders of the staff suig. 
assist, mil. dep. . .March 20, Lieut. G. W. with the force in the Dooab. 

J. Hickman, 1st N. I. to MUs M. A. Ju- Suig. J. Scarmau to the residency at 
<iah...2o, at the c dhedral, Lieut. Laii- Mjsoor, vice Jones deceased, 
rence M‘Mahon Duroclt, 22d N. I., on Feb. 14. — A^sist.surg. C. Jones is re- 
fill* establishment, to Miss Evelina Jane moved from the 18th to the 19lh reg. 2d 
Madge. .. Lately, at the presidency, Mr. 

J.Y’adet, to Mrs. Williams. Asdst.smg. Jas. Smith is removed from 

deaths. ' the 19th to the 18th reg. 2d bat. 

Jan. 12. — At Futteh-Ghur, Mrs. Jane Feb.\7 . — Senior assisUsurg. R. Hunter 

Emblem, wife of Mr. W. Emblem, con- to be full surgv from 7 th iust. vice Hey tie 
ductoi of ordnance, aged 19 yeats. . Same deceased. 

day, tiie infant daughter of Mi. Conductor Assist.surg. Sir Thos. Sevestre to the 
Emblem ... Feb. i, Eliz. Maria, infant medical duties ot the residency of Tanjore, 
daughter ot Capt. Alex. Brown, Fuiopeau vice Huntei. 

legt...7, Nowiojee Cowasjee Bauarjee, In con tormity with instructions received 
a Parsec merchant, of uuaffected benevo- from tin* supreme government, Capt. John 
lente and inviolate integrity, aged 42.. . Morgan 12th N. reg. is permitted to place 
9, Arrafoon Petruse, Esq. aged 65. .March himself uuder the orders of the resident 
3, at Mutna, the infant son of Capt. H. at Hyderabad, with a view to his eaiploy- 
1 Uwtrey, 4th N. C„ . 8, at Ga.den Reach, ment in his Highness the Nizam's regular 
Hannah, iufant daughter of Dr. Wallich stivice. 

...Same day, Mrs: Catherine Clements, Cadets Clias. Price Rose, and Donald 
aged 60.. . Same day, Mr. Christ. Dextei Norman M‘ Donald, arrived at Madras 
... 14, at Goruckpoie, Emily A-*ue% in- 26th Jan. to be ensign* ; the dates of their 
fant daughter of Joshua Carter, Esq. civil rank to be settled hereafter, 
service. .. 29, Agnes, wife of A. Ewart, Lieut. J. Anderson 5th N.I. is ap- 
Esq. of the Madras Establishment. .. 21 , pointed a member of the committee for 
Lieut. J. Stephens Parker, 28th N. K.. . tue investigation of claims to pensions. 

22, at his quarteis in Fort William, of Assiat.surg. Currie as a member of the 
the cholera morbus, Lien f. Allen Stew;y t, medical committee of which suig. Aa- 
H.M, 17th regt. of foot, aged 33 years nealey is president. 
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Feb. 22.— Surg. John Duncan, to be 
third member of the medical board. 

Feb. 27.— 14th N. I. Capt. T. Smyth is 
removed from the 1st to the 2d bat. Capt. 

T. King from the 2d to the 1st. bat. 

Ensigu C. P. Bose (late promotion) is 
posted until further orders, witli 2d bat. 

22d N.I. ,, /t 

Ensign D. N. M'Donairt (late promo- 
tion) is posted until further orders with 
1st bat. 12th N.I. . 

Assist surg. J. Wilson is removed from 
the 22d N. I. to the 1st light car. will join 
the head quarters during the absence of 
surg. Trotter on staff duty. 

March 4— The undermentioned offi- 
cers have returned to their duty, by per- 
mission of the hon. the court of directors, 
without prejudice to their rank. Capt. 
iieut. (brevet Capt.) A. Scott, 6th N. C. ; 
Cornet M. C. Chase, 1st. N. C. 

Cadets Isaac Campbell Cofhn, i2th Jan. 
181 1 ) Arch. Douglas, 20th Dec. 1819, to 
he be ensigns, the dates of their rank to 
be settled hereafter. 

First dressers Geo. Gordon and issue 
Chapman, appointed to serve with his 
Highness the Nizam’s forces, relieved from 
that duty, are to place themselves turner 
the orders of the superintending suig. 
witli the Hyderabad Subsidiary force. 

invalid establish must. 

March 9— Lient.col. E. Bagsluiiv 25th 
N.I. is transfeired to the invalid establish- 
ment, at his own request, ttorn 28th ult. 
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W. Bar.’oiv, 


FURLOUGHS. 

Feb. 2— Surg. B. Heyne to Europe, on 
sick certificate. . f 

Garrison assist. surg. C»aua Currie or 
Vellore, to visit the presidency, on leave 
of abseuce until the 10th in«t. 

F e i, 9. Mr. Alex. Boswell, third mem- 

ber of the medical board, to Europe, on 
sick certificate. 

Lileut. S. Jackson, 6th N. I. to Europe, 
on sick certificate. , , , . , 

/,>/,. iy. Surg. W. Fallowfield of the 

gurrison of Bangalore, to remain at the 
presidency, an extended leave of absence, 

■ until 15th March. . 

Capt. H. W.Sale Uth N. I. to the Isle 

of France, for six months. 

Capt.lient. E. Bond, 15th N I. from 
Ceylon to Bombay, for six months. 

Lieut, fireworker G. H. Vi arre, artillerj , 
to sea. , , 

Capt. Geo. Sydenham 25th N.I. per- 
mitted by the government of Fort Wil- 
liam to Europe, for three years. 

March 4. — Lieut col. C. Hodgson 2„d 
N. 1. to sea, and eventually to Bombay, 
for six months. 

March 9— Lieut. W. Murray, 25th N. 
I. Lieut. Owen Jones, 10th N. (. to Eu- 
rope, for three years. Lieut. A. Fraser, 


25th N. I. to Europe, Cor. 

6th N. C. to Eutope. 

The leave of absence granted in G. O. 
17th July 1818, to Lieut. T. Thompson 
13th N. I. is extended for three months. 

Superintending surg. Baii'ie to remain 
at the presidency, on extended leave of 
absence, until the 1 0th inst. 

The leave to proceed to Bussorah on 
sick certificate, granted by the government 
of Bombay, to Maj. John Moodie fiih N. 

I. has been cancelled, at the request of 
that officer. 

MAURITIUS PRIZE MONEY. 

The prize money tor the capture of 
the hie of France lias been lodged in ihe 
hands of agents in England ; am! that 
each individual, commissioned, non. com- 
missioned officer and private, entitled to 
recover, is required to execute a power of 
attorney, In the form hereunto annexed, 
pursuant to the provisions of an act of 49 
Geo. III. chap, 123. No prize-money cau 
be received tinder this ordci except by au 
agent duly licensed, in conformity to the 
said act, or by the wife, one of ihe pa- 
rents, or children of the grantor. — 

“ Day of 18 At seven days 

“ sight pay to — — or order the amount 
“ of my share of prize money for the 
“ capture of tile Ida of France, when 
“ sening in the Madras volunteer baft. 

“ in quality of These are to certify 

“ tl at ivc have examined tile said 

“ who signed the above order in onr 
“ presence, and from the documents he 
lias shewn us viz. and his an 


** sivers to our questions, we have rea- 
** son to hel.ere that he was serving 
« in the said Madras volunteer liatt. 
“ at the 
“ above 
“ hands. Ac.” 


e saui Aianrns volunteer batt. 
s time of making the capt are 
speiitied. — Uiveu under our 


LOCaC AND PROVINCIAL. 

Public Monminp . — April 15. The me- 
lancholy intelligence of the death of the 
Queen was announced at sun-rise on 
Tuesday by minute guns from the fort 
battery ; tbe flag being hoisted half-mast, 
and continuing so during the day. The 
same marks of respect were paid from H. 
51. ship Phaifon ; and the other ships in 
the roads had their ensigns hoisted half- 
staff till sun-set. 

Episcopal Services. — March 23, The 
confirmation, for which the subjects of- 
it had been prepared by pastoral exami- 
nations, was solemnized at St. George’s 
church ; upwards of 300 persons were 
confirmed. The right rev. the Bishop 
afterwards delivered an admonitory ad- 
dress from the pulpit. The performance 
of this interesting ceremony of our church 
occupied nearly four hours. 

Match 25.— The hud Bishop of tbe 
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diocttse held a visitation at the same 
church, and delivered an able charge to 
his clergy. The visitation sermon, was 
preached by the Rev. W. A. Keating. 

Death of Mr. Ellis . — The unfeigned 
concern with which we contemplate the 
sudden loss to the community sustained 
iu the death of Francis W. Ellis, Esq., 
will uot let us rest satisfied with announc- 
ing this regretted event iu the obituary. 
We cannot but express a desire to see 
from the pen of a friend qualified by inti- 
mate knowledge, a biogtaphical ttibule 
to the merits of a gentleman so greatly 
loved and valued as the deceased. Mean- 
while we give utterance to a few senti- 
ments in accordance with the honourable 
impression which the article iu t lie obi- 
tuary is calculated to make. The general 
acquirements and learning of Mr. Ellis 
were very respectable, but the object of 
bis chief and unwearied pursuit was ori- 
eutai literature, in the knowledge of 
which he was equalled by few. We be- 
lieve, we may say, without fear of being 
accused either of partiality or exaggera- 
tion, that no European gentleman was 
ever so well acquainted with the science 
of Hindoo law, and with the theology, 
habits, customs, and general literature of 
the Hiudoos. Many of our readers will 
remember with pleasure the learned aud 
interesting lectures delivered by him lately 
to tile Literary Society of Madras : lie was 
engaged in active researches to enable him 
further to elucidate the subjects which 
those lectures embraced. He lias been 
cut off iu the prime of life, and in the 
midst of his literary labours. 

Miscellanies . — March 6, H. M. 25th 
drag, marched from the Mount, and en- 
camped on the North Esplanade, previous 
to their embarkation for Europe, which 
will take place in about ten days. The 
81ih and 86th foot are also under orders 
fur embarkation. 

March 9.— The cool svason, if any 
such there is at Madras, may be consi- 
dered over. The southerly winds have 
fairly set in, and the currents have chang- 
ed } the heat has been very oppressive 
during the last few days. 

Travancort . — We are sorry to learn 
that the cholera morbus lias made its 
appearance iu that neighbourhood, and 
with a violence, says the writer, propor- 
tioned to its loug delay. 

Sporting Intelligence . — March 29, the 
long expected tour-mile race, three stone 
seven pound each, which has occasioned 
so much interest to the amateurs of the 
turf, between Restoration and Blood 
Royal, was decided in favour of the for- 
mer. They ran the last three miles aud 
a half in seven minutes aud fifteen se- 
conds neck to neck ; it was very doubtful 
until the last 100 yards, wheu Restora- 


tion sprang forward and won it by a 
length aud a half. Six to four in favour 
of Blood Royal, who it was supposed 
would have won it had he not been short 
of training, owing to something being the. 
matter with his feet. On the same day 
Hetty beat Pet a two mile race very easily. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. — March 2.— Eliza, Hay,fron> 
Colutnbo 4 tli Feb.— Passengers, Captain 
Hervey, 7th N. reg., Lieut. Cadell and 34 
men, H.M. 86th reg. Mr. Maskelt.. ..5 
Neptune, Cams, from Cuddalore , 2d 
inst.— Passengers : 'Mrs. Maria Byrne, 
Misses and M. Byrne. — 6, H.M. ship 
Topaze, Capt. J. R. Luniley, from Tri- 
comalee. — Passenger, J. W. Dare, Esq. 
.... March 6, Flora,Young, from Bombay, 
— Passengers, Mrs. Aratoon and two chil- 
dren, Mrs. Jones, Mr. R. M. Aratoon, 
Mr.Biscon. . . . 16,Adventure, Gillon, from 
Cochin, 11th February.— Passengers Mrs. 
M'Carty, Ena. M‘Carthy, and Ens. Un- 
derwood, H. M. 47th.... 21, Mary 
Anne, Anderson, from Manilla. . . . 26th' 
Jan. and Malacca 19th Feb. — Passen- 
gers, Mr. A. W. Tyndall, Mr. J. Zacha- 
l'iah, Mr. J.Carnpit, Mr. H.T. Gabriel, 
MrJ.Macartoon, and Mr. J. Pereira... 
March 24tb, Lady Nugent, Swanton, 
from Calcutta, 27th Feb— Passengers, 
Miss Harington, Win. Harington, Esq. 

and G.S.Hooper.Esq Jemima, Danby, 

from England 20th Aug. touched at the 
Cape and Isle of France. — Passengers, Dr- 
am! Mrs. Gibson, Rev. Mr. Clow, Messrs. 
Junes, Smith, Hume, Whyte, Stauuton, 

Laughton, and Crawley, Cadets 

March 25, John Taylor, Atkinson, from 
Liverpool 17th Oct 26, the home- 

ward bound ship David Scott. — Passen - 
gers, Mrs. Baldock, Mrs. Kilyan ; Major 
gen. John Gordon, Bengal cavalry ; Lieut. 
Col. Baldock, 17th N. I.; Capt. Monta- . 
gue, 20lhN.I. ; Capt. Heu.Warde, 6th 
light cavalry; Lieut. C. J. A. Dashwood, 
2d do. ; Lieut. F. Smallpage, 8th do. ; 
Rev. James Bryce, D. Di ; A. Robert son. 
Esq. H. C. C. S. ; children, Misses H. Kay- 
an, M. Kayan, C. Baldock, M. Baldock, 
C. B. Murchison ; Masters T. D. and G. 
Reid. 

Departures.— Feb. 28. — Moira, Horn- 

blow, for Loudon Forbes, Ford, for 

Calcutta. — Passengers, Mrs. Auvdall, two 
Misses Auvdall, Mr. A. Cameron, and Mr. 
Dolge, mariner.... March 6, Phoenix, 
Thompson, for London. — Passengers front 
Madras, Mrs. Yarde, Mrs. Storey and » 
child; Miss Roberts, Miss M.J. A. Ver- 
non; Major H. Yarde, C. E. V. bat.; 
Capt. Brown, H. M . 69th regt. ; Lieut. 
Enderby, H.M. 24th light dragoon ; Lieut. 
Metcaife, 4th reg. N. I. ; Lieut. S. Jack- 
son, 1st bat. 6th reg. N. I.— Children, 
Miss Helen Yarde, Miss Dorothea Yarde, 
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Miss Caroline Mary Jane Currie, Miss 
Margaret Currie, and Master Claud Currie. 
From - Beugal, Mr. and Mrs. Oelle- 

brand March 13, ship Flora, Capt. 

G .Young, for Calcutta.— Passengers, Capt. 
and Mrs. Young, 53d reg. ; Lieut, and 
Mrs. Murphy, 8th light dragoons.... 
Neptune, Capt. R. Carns, for London. 
— Passengers, Mrs. Byrne, with two 
children; Lieutenant Holebrooke, H. M. 
Royal Scots ; Lieut. Fraser ; Cornet M. 
Barlow, 6th reg. light cavalry ; and Mr. 

Kennal 16th, Reliance, Capt.M.Pike, 

for Masulipataiu, Coringa, ant) Gaujain. 
— Passengers, Mrs. Church, the Rev. C. 
Church, Mr. and Mrs. Poucliard, Mrs. 
Yeates and children. 


BIRTHS. 

Feh. 34 . — At Bellary, the lady of Capt. 
i Wilkinson, maj. of brig, ceded districts, 
of a son. . . . .25 , at. Salem, the lady of J. 
Bird, esq. of a daughter. . . . March 4, the 
lady of Lieut. C. F. Smith, 2d hatt. Bill 
N. i. of a son.... 21, at St. Thomas's 
Mount, the lady of Lieut.col. Freese, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

F eh. Id — At Trichiuopoly, in St. John’s 
churchy Jacob Stutz, hospital seijeaut of 
the above station, to Miss Sophia Ma- 
tilda Delmont . . . . 20, Mr. William 
Goodman, to Miss Sinclair. . . . March 1 , 
at St. John’s church, Trichiuopoly, Ed- 
ward Holden Cruttenden, Esq. civil ser- 
vice, to Miss Charlotte Taylor, second 
daughter of the late Harry Taylor, Esq. 

Madras civil service 8, at Uainnad, 

Mrs, E. Christy, widow of the late Ma- 
thew Christy, Esq. M.D. to Major Camp- 
bell, commanding at that statiuu 9, 

at St. George's church, Madras, Sir T. Se- 
vestre, K. T. S., to Emily Louisa, eldest 
daughter of George Lys, Esq. of Madras. . . 
15, at St. Mary’s church, Sir. Lewis 
Griffiths (of the firm of Griffiths, Cook, 
and Co.), to Catherine Elizabeth, third 
daughter of the Rev. R. A. Ferryman, 
rector of Tping, Sussex. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 15, at Secunderabad, Mary Jane, 
the daughterof Lieut. Roe, 2d, H.M. 30th 

regt. aged 9 months and 7 days 18, 

in camp, at Ajunta, Lieiit.col. Charles 
Heath, 13th N. 1. . ,\ .21, in camp, near 
Belgaum, Lieut. R. B. Dawes, rifle corps. 

• ■ • March 4, at Palamcottah, Capt. Johu 
Smjrth, 2d batt. 7th N. I. . . 5, at the same 
station, of the cholera morbus, Capt. 
Patrsbalf, and Lieut. Herring, 1st. batt. 
not - - 1‘ ’ ‘ ‘ at Hatrasd, F. Whyte 
Ellis, Esq. rivil service, lu Mr. Ellis was 
united, with great activity of mind, an 
iKutdtmnon versatility of genius. The pur- 
suits with Which he was unceasingly occu- 
piert were various and often dissimilar ; 
Astatic Joum,—Ho. 46 . 


but on whatsoever subject his talents were 
employed, whether the pursuit was en- 
joined by duty or prompted by inclination, 
he manifested the same ardour and the 
same happy competence. Even Ills failures 
exhibited a mind fraught with intelligence 
and information. With the language and 
literature of the Hindoos (particularly 
the nations of southern India) he was 
eminently conversant, and of their insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, of their ha- 
bits and modes of thought, of all, in 
short, which enters into the composition 
of national character, his knowledge 
was singularly accurate and extensive.- 
As a public servant, he was always found 
more than equal to the duties with whiclt 
he was charged, and always earning the 
meed of praise from those who were most 
capable of discerning merit. Though pos- 
sessed of social virtues, aud of a kind 
and benevolent disposition, Mr. EIHs did 
not maintain a general intercourse with 
Ills own countiyuien ; but by those who 
knew him he was loved and esteemed, 
and by the mild and intelligent natives of 
India, with whom he so intimately asso- 
ciated, liis name will long continue to be 
field in grateful and respectful remem- 
brance. A fatal accident suddenly termi- 
nated Ids valuable life in the 41st year of 

his age 10, at Pondicherry, the lady 

of Capt. Arbuthnot, country sea service. . 
Same day, Marcar Satur Kaldar, Esq. aged 
86, one of the oldest Armenian Inhabit 
tants of Madras. . , 14, at the presidency, 
the lady of G. Hewetson, Esq. asslst.-snrg. 
.... 16, at Gootnrapoondy, on his march 
from Secundrabad to the presidency, 
Lieut. J. Rundey, H. M. 30th foot. . . .18, 
at Puiicat, Gerrit William Ztervisscher, 
Esq. assistant resident at that station.. . . 
Suddenly at Roypooram, at the house of 
Mr. J. Cromp, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Lieut. 
A. S. Cramp, 1st. N. V. hatt., aged 63. 


BOMBAY. 

OPERATIONS OF THE MARINE. 

We are sorry to learn, by letters received . 
from Bushire, that there is reason to be- 
lieve that some unfortunate females have 
fallen into the bauds of tiie pirates during 
the present season, and have actually been 
sold io the public bazar, at one of tiieir 
piincipal stations in the gulf. Two of 
them are said to be Europeans, ami the 
remaining three natives of India. Tbeyane 
said to have been taken in a boat coming te 
Bombay from someplace on the Malabar 
coast, and the male Europeans in attend- 
ance oo them to have been put to deatln 
Meantime,itmaybe satisfactory to know 
that Capt. Loch, in H. M. ship Eden, sup- 
ported by some of the Hou. C.’s t-ruisrrs, 
has proceeded to the station? frequented 
by the pirate*, to demand their immediate 
restoraticn, should the accouut prove to he 
founded in tiuth. — Maifrat, March 26. 

Vol.VJII. 3 E 
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A private letter from Bombay informs us 
of the capture of two native vessels, 
laden with cotton, on their passage from 
Guzerat down to Bombay, off the island 
of Diu. An Arab ship that sailed from 
hence in Norember last, under the name 
of the Mils lapha, grab-built, but wearing 
English colours, and commanded by Eng- 
lish officers, is said to have been captured 
also by these pirates. She belongs, we believe, 
to a Mohammedan merchant of Calcutta, 
(Sheikh Gbolaum Hussein, and she had 
passed the port of Bombay in safety, but 
was captured about sixty or seventy miles 
to the northward of it.— Calcutta, March. 

Captain Lock in H. M. ship the Eden, 
off the islaud of Kishtnee and Angaum, 
on the lOtb and 11th of January, fell in 
, with eight sail of Joasmee Vessels, two of 
which were destroyed, and a third so 
much damaged as to make it impossible 
for her to reach any ot the piratical ports, 
having several grape and onethivty-two 
pounder shot through her hull. The two 
teasels destroyed were Jtugallows of con- 
siderable force; and the other six were 
trankeys, v who must have suffered very 
severely from the fire of the Eden. — Bom- 
. bay, pi arch 12. 

By the arrival at Bombay of the Hon. 
p.impany’s cruizer Thetis, Lieut. Tanner, 
from her cruizing slatiou ou the coasts of 
Scind and Cutch, we have the satisfaction 
to learn that the Joasmee pirates have 
' returned to the Gulph of Persia, having 
been intercepted off Ashtola island, on 
the coast of Guadelle, proceeding to the 
, westward in three divisions, in all a- 
. mounting to fourteen in uumber. H. M. 
.ship Eden, and the H. C. cruizer Psyche, 

, fell iu with two tranlteys on the morning 
inf Christmas-day ; these were so closely 
pursued, that they werp obliged to drop a 
, , jpajl captured boat which they had in 
. ujw, but by abandoning her made their 
escape. The H. C. cruiser Thetis, during 
. . the same day, continued in a close cliace of 
St fleet consisting of seven sail, bugalows 
and trankeys, but they were enabled at 
length to get away under the darkness of 
the evening, and by their superior sailing. 
The next day four more were seen from 
the Thetis, bat she could not get near 
them. 

Since the 26th of October lasr, the 
Thetis and Psyche have met with the 
Joasmees no less than seventeen different 
times, in divisions of from two to ten in 
number, and have been constantly em- 
ployed in hunting them out and driving 
them from place to place, and frequently 
getting within gun-shot of them ; but so 
much had the pirates the advantage in 
Bailing over these cruisers, that the 
, utmost exertions of the latter to capture 
Or destroy them, with the exception of 
one instance, have proved unavailing. 
More than once these skilful marauders 


displayed their hardihood aitd insolence, 
by tantalizing and deriding their pursuers, 
observing to maintain such a distance 
from the bow-chacer, as to be just beyond 
the range of a long twelve pounder. — Cal , 
Journal, Feb. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Military Movements. — Feb. 16. H.M’s 
fi5th regt., under the command of Col. 
Milnes, embarked for Kutch. 

Launch of a ship for the Muscat Mam- 
— Feb. 10. At night the new ship built for 
the Imaum of Muscat was floated out of 
the old middle dock, and received the 
name of the Shah Allum ; Mr. Mcritou 
having been requested to perform the ce- 
remony of naming her (contrary to the 
general opinion that she would receive her 
benediction from the hands of some Holy 
Seyed), hesitated a little about the wine, 
knowing that the Mahomedana had pre- 
judices against it. On making known his 
opinion to Mahomed AH Khan, the lmaum*» 
agent at this place, he confessed that if 
that ceremony could be waved it would be 
pleasing to them ; instead of wine, then, 
the ship received her name under a co- 
pious effusion of rose-water ami ottar. 
The next morning she was saluted by all 
the Arab ships in the harbour. — The 
length of keel, 141 feet; length of gun 
deck 158 f. ; length over all 181 f. 3 iu. ; 
breadth extreme 41 f. 5 in.; depth of 
hold Ilf. 6 in. ; height of orlop 5 f. 3 in. ; 
height of gun deck 5 f. 9 in. ; height of 
poop 5 f. » in. ; burthen in' tons 11 11 ; 
pierced for 56 guns. 

Tiger caught. — March 2. The iuh#- 
bitants of Ahmedabad were much sur- 
prized by the appearance of a royzd tiger, 
which was brought aiive from a neigh- 
bouring village ; lie had been caught in a 
large cage constructed on the principle of 
a rat trap, with a goat ftrr the bait, bg» 
partitioned oflT with strong bars, so as to be 
beyond the reach of the tiger; the goat, 
was however taken out dead, without 
having apparently suffered any injury, 
we may therefore conclude that the animal 
died entirely of fright. A large and fierce 
dog, of the northern breed, was put into 
the cage for his food, and the gentlemen 
who were present were much surprised at 
observing the dog, instead of being alarm- 
ed at the terrific animal, immediately 
rushed forward and seized him by the 
nose, and it was a considerable time be- 
fore the tiger conld disengage himself. 
After haring been kept for some days to 
gratify the curiosity of the natives, a gen- 
tleman of known celebrity in the sporting 
world, put an end to his existence by 
•hooting him with a rifle through the 
forehead : the ball was afterwards ex- 
tracted and was completely flattened. 
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which shews the extreme hardness of the 
skulls of these destructive animals. At 
the village at which this animal was 
caught above 60 people are said to hare 
been destroyed by him. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 25. — At Bombay, the lady of Alex. 
Menzies, Esq. assist.-surg., H. M. 21st 
light dragoons, of a daughter. . . . The lady 
of John Grenfell Moyle, Esq. of a stilt - 
born sou. 

' DEATHS, 

Feb. 27. — At the presidency, Maj. Moo- 

die, 6th Madras N, 1 March 12, Mr. 

James Davis Evans, late chief officer of 
the ship Francis Warden.. ..At Poouah, 
on the — March, Lieut. Johu Counellon, 
adj. of 2d bait. 1st regt. This brave offi- 
cer greatly distingU'Shed himself on the 
memorable first of Jan. 1818, in which 
action he received a gun-shot wound, and 
carried the ball with him to his grave. 


PENANG. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 13, the lady of James Carnegy, 
Esq. of a daughter.. .14, theladyofW. 
Scott, Esq. of a son. 

DEATH. 

Jan. 21, Lieut. Charles Claude Nattes, 
Madras Engineers. 


SINGAPORE. 

Extract of a letter, dated Penang, Feb. 
15. — “ The new settlement is formed on 
the east side of a newly discovered river, 
up which vessels drawing 10 feet water 
can -pass. Opposite the town is a bauk, 
betwixt which and the beacit the largest 
iudiautan can anchor iu safely; the illuuds 
of Goa and St. John’s are iu frout, and 
behind is a mountain called Mount 
. Edgecomb. By all accounts the place is 
quite a paradise." 

Extract from a letter dated Peuaug, 
March 1. — “ Y’ou are probably aware of 
the proceedings ot the Dutch, and of their 
plana to exclude us, uot ouly from the 
eomtueice of the Malayan Archipelago, 
but to obstruct our China trade. They 
had already made the most rap'd strides, 
aud not satisfied with declaring themselves 
sovereigns of all Borneo aud the whole of 
the islauds, were about to become sove- 
reigns of tbe Eastern Seas, when it fell 
to be the duty of Sit; T. S. Raffles, the 
fieut.-governor of liencooleii, to check 
their further progress by the establish- 
ment ot a British port to the eastward of 
Malacca, at Singapore, the ancient ma- 
ritime capital of the Malays. It possesses 
one of the finest harbours in those seas ; 

| he Dutch never had a factory there, and 
it promises to become at an early date 
one of our most valuable positions in In- 
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dia. The Dntch are terribly annoyed, as 
this step completely ctestroys all their 
plans for our exclusion. "They will exert 
every nerve to injure the success of tbe 
establishment ; but if it be only support- 
ed from home, its eventual success, and 
the advantages that must accrue, are in 
no way doubtful. The station is entirely 
commercial, aud for the protection of our 
commeicial interests, and if England can 
negotiate for Banca, her interests to the 
eastward may be considered as adequately 
ptovided for.” 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

IRRUPTION OF THE CAFFRES. 

{From the Papers of the Colony .) 

June 5. The Caffres had been for some 
days perfectly quiet, but on the 8th of 
last month they shewed themselves iu 
ronsidciabte force at the Upper Caffer- 
drift post, which they surrounded aud 
attacked. Captaiu Birch of the royal 
African corps (who estimates their num- 
bers at between three and four thousand), 
received them so warmly, that they were 
not disposed to persist in the attempt to 
cany tbe post, and after skirmishing for 
about an hour, lie drove them off with 
considerable slaughter. We had one man 
slightly wounded in this affair. This post 
is situated on a high bank of the Fish 
River, about twelve miles from its mu. 
boachitre ; it commands one of the prin- 
cipal fords used by the Caffres in their in- 
cursions into the Zurevl'ld. 

“ By recent advices from Graham’s 
town, it appears that every thing there is 
proceeding quietly, and that Lieut. col. 
Wiltshire’s arrangements are iu as much 
forwardness as the circumstances of the 
season could have given reason to expect. 
The Commando from the Cape District 
marched to Junction Drift on the 24th of 
last mouth. Junction Drift ig so called 
from the port being situated near the spot 
where the little Fish river falls into the 
large stream of that name. Tbe horses 
of this detachment arc reported to be 
in very good order. The Stellenbosch 
commander arrived at Graham’s town on 
the 15th May, but their horses weremneb 
fatigued and very poor. 

“ Detachments of the 38th and 54th 
regiments have sailed to reinforce the army 
on the frontier .” — Cape Town Gazette. 

June 26. — Everything on tl.e frontier 
remains quiet; the Caffres have ceased 
their depredations and iucursions for 
some time past, but tbe armed inhabi- 
tants, are anxiously awaiting Colonel Wilt- 
shire’s orders to move beyond the Fish 
river. The horse sickness has disappear- 
ed, and the lioises for the remount of the 
Zyvelleudam Command, aud of such 
burghers from the other districts as bare 
lost their horses by the fatal distemper, 

3 E 2 
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hare proceeded towards Graham’s Town. 
Meanwhile Commandant Linde, impa- 
tient at inaction, lias led a strong dis- 
mounted patrole through the thick wood 
at Trompetter*3 Drift, and having fallen 
in with a party of Caffres lurking there 
with plunder, he succeeded in recapturing 
above 20(1 head of colonial cattle ; 12 
Caffres fell in this rencontre. Mr. An- 
■ demon, the missionary at Griqua Town, 
has, by his excellency tlie governor's de- 
sire, communicated with the tribes of 
firiquas and Boshnanas, and with the 
numerous Bastards in his own vicinity, on 
the subject of establishing a fair at the 
Kookfontein, in the Beaufort district, in 
conformity to the proclamation of the 27th 
November last, and the tribes have ex- 
pressed their great satisfaction at the 
proposal. The months of April and Sept. 
»re considered the best for this purpose ; 
but they have particularly requested that 
Wednesday, the 4th of August next, may 
be the day fixed for their repairing to the 
Kook : the Landdrost of GraafF-Reynet 
jhas very properly notified to them his ac- 
quiescence in this request, and the 4th 
Avgust next is therefore the day fixed for 
Ihg first fair on the borders of this colony. 

Town Gazette. 


(From London Publications.) 

Precautions against Scarcity . — We re- 
gret to find, by a letter from the Cape, 
dated May 10, that the scarcity, not only 
of grain but of all kinds of provisions, 
was so great that the governor had thought 
ft prudent to restrict all the inhabitants, 
as well as the troops, to certain short al- 
lowances, until the arrival of supplies 
from England. 

In consequence of this intelligence, 
government have despatched 1000 barrels 
of flour to St- Helena, which has hitherto 
derived its provisions almost exclusively 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

New Lalakoo . — This new colony is 
abont three days’ journey nearer to Gri- 
qua’s town than the old city visited by 
Mr. Campbell in 1813, and about 900 
miles uorth of Cape Towu. The last 
missionary report stated their removal to 
the Krooman river, and haviug com- 
menced preparations for a new settlement; 
it was very much their wish to build the 
new town on the site of the original Lala- 
koo, the scenery of which fa peculiarly 
beautiful, not being surpassed even by 
that of Makoon’s Kraal. When the king, 
however, and chiefs arrived, there appear- 
ed insurmountable obstacles against that 
project. It seems at the old city on the 
Krooman many persons had formerly died 
of the small-pox, therefore it was un- 
clean : the people had also been driven 
away by the Caffres, therefore it was un- 
fortunate. For these reasons, the fore* 


of which may not appear to many in this 
country, it was resolved that the new 
town should be erected about two miles 
and a half lower down the river; here 
several dwellings had subsequently been 
built of tame’ -thorn. The foundatiod'of 
a chapel had been laid, which was to be 
bnilt of camel-tliorn poles and reeds ; a 
storehouse had been begun. The water 
of the Krooman, after great labour, bad 
been led out of the adjacent lands, and 
several sacks of corn sown. On the 
whole there appeared a very favourable 
prospect of a permanent settlement at 
New Latakoo. The king, Matabee, his 
two chiefs, and the queen, constantly at- 
tended the Christian worship. 


CHINA. 

COMMERCIAL. 

By the arrival of the Barretto Junior, at 
Madras, intelligence has been receiver! in 
a letter from Canton dated Dec. 28, from 
which the following heads of intelligence 
are obtained ; 

Opium (new Bengal) was down to 870 
dollars, at which rate a considerable quan- 
tity had been actually contracted for. 
Syee had risen to 8 per cent, premium, 
for what reason it could not be discovered. 

The ship Hope was to sail from Can- 
ton for this port about the lOlh of Jan. ' 

Bombay , March 17.— 'lire commercial 
advices from Cantou, by tire Charlotte, 
are Dot of the most favourable kind, and 
from the daily arrival of ships out of sea- 
son with cotton, the price continues low ; 
Opium is also dull, anil considerable pur- 
chases hare been made at 800 dollars per 
chest. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

The Christmas festivities at Canton.are 
always kept tip con amore ; the noble 
baron fa always paid the highest respect 
to, and there is no want of etceteras to 
alienate the disagreeables of a Chinese 
winter. Ju addition to these, Macao has 
been a scene of very unusual gaiety. 

On tire 26th of Dec. and the two fol- 
lowing days, a splendid illumination took 
place at Macao, in honour of tire Piince 
of Portugal being crowned king/ In the 
Senate-square was erected the temple of 
gratitude, ■ and in the Franciscan-square 
the temple of loyalty ; they were about 
the height of the generality of bouses in 
Macao, being made of paper of different 
colours and of different devices, auil wlieu 
lighted up, they had a very Deal effect, 
Mr. Pareira erected a palace for his ma- 
jesty, surrounded by the eight constant 
virtues. Faith, Hope, Ac. Front the en- 
trance of the house there were 40 tiium. 
phal arches, each with two glass chande- 
liers, ornamented with arCficial flowers 
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and a number of small lamps. On the 
trees around Mr. Roberts’s tomb were 
hung cages of pigeons, with lamps in them, 
and in other parts of the garden we e sus- 
pended rows of lamps from the trees. The 
whole had the most beautiful effect that 
can be conceited, to which the lustre of 
the palace, being well lighted up, did not 
a little contribute. In and about Mr. Pa- 
reira’s garden there were 10,000 lamps, 
and it is supposed to hare cost that gentle- 
man alone about 1000 dollars. The tem- 
ple of loyalty, through the carelessness of 
one of the attendants, suddenly disap- 
peared early on the third evening, a cir- 
camstance which may be looked upon by 
some persons rather ominous. Every 
thing was conducted with the greatest 
order-no kinds of fire works were allow- 
ed in toe streets, and they announced the 
lighting and extinguishing of the caudles. 

MAURITIUS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

May 1. — Mr. Blaueard, commissary of 
the district of the Savauue, having failed 
in the discharge of hi* public duty, and 
having thereby forfeited the confidence of 
the government, it has become necessary 
to dismiss him from the service of the 
publjo, and he is hereby dismissed ac- 
cordingly. The Maj. Gen. commanding 
has in consequeuce appointed Mr. Felix 
Ducray to be civil commissary of the 
district of the Savauue. 

May 8. — Mr. Blancard having submit- 
ted to government a supplemental state- 
ment containing exculpatory facts, tiie 
maj.gen. commanding is gratified to think 
that his eonduct in the instance which led 
to his dismissal did not proceed from any 
criminal intention. The maj.gen. tlioueh 
his duty compels him to mark with due 
reprehension the delinquency or negligence 
of any servant of government, will ever 
he found more ready to express its appro- 
bation than to pronounce its censure. 
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Th'oueh on this occasion it is impossible 
to review Mr. Blancard’s coudnet with- 
out perceiving a degree of it. attention 
highly reprehensible in a public officer, it 
is nevertheless satisfartoi y to discover 
grounds to believe that Mr. Blancard was 
not intiuenced by any improper or un- 
worthy motive. The major-gen. there- 
fore trusts, that the purposes of the go- 
vernment will be answered by admonish- 
ing Mr. Blancard to a more circumspect 
di-charge of his duty in future, without 
visiting bis conduct witli a more severe 
proof of its displeasure. The major gen. 
commanding, under this expectation, is 
pleased to order, that the government 
notice which appeared in' the gazette of 
the 1st inst. shall lie cancelled, and to 
restore Mr. Blancard to the functions of 
his office of civil commissary of the dis- 
trict of tiie Savauue. 

In t|ie Isle of France, a spring of Saline 
Chalybeate Water lias been discovered on 
the heights of Champ tie Lott, nearly 
similar iu quantities to someof the springs 
at Cheltenham in England. The proprie- 
tor (Mr. Tielemaiin) has published, under 
tiie sanction of tiie chief of tiie medical 
department, the following chemical aua* 
lysis ol it. , 

Contents in 13 gallons of 

ox. drain, ewff. 

Maguesia Snlpliatis - 3 4 l 

Soda Muriatic, - - 4 4 8 

Muriat Calcis, - - 0 6 0 

Sulphat Calcis, - - 8 2 0 

Carbon C alcis, 

Oxidi Feiri, 

Aluniiit, 

Silica, 


Total 9 6 1 

This spring i< described as being of the 
utmost efficacy iu bilious and liver com- 
plaints. 
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EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

Sept, d.— A court of directors was held, 
when the underuieutioued ships, taken up 
fur tiie ensuing season, were thus sta- 
tioned, vis. 

For Bombay and China : Thomas Coutts, 
Capt. W. Marjorihauss ; Earl of Balcar- 
ras, Capt. S. Jameson ; Warren Hastings, 
Capt. T. Larkins ; Thames, Capt. C. Le 
Blanc ; Orwell, Capt. T. W. Letch j Mar- 
quis of Huntly, Capt. D. M‘Leod. For 

Madras and China: Prince Regent, Capt. 
J . (ones ; and Duke of York, Capt. A . H . 

Campiieil. Fur Bengal and China: 

Asia, Capt. T. F. Itaiderstou j Astell, 
Capt. F. CtresweU; and Castle Huntly, 
Capt. Hy. A, Drummond.— — For St. 


Helena, Bombay, and China: Canning, 
Capt. W. Patterson ; and Lady Melrille, 
Capt. J. Stewart. - — For St. Helena, Ben- 
cooien, Penang, and China: London, Capt. 
P. Cameron. For China direct : Buck- 

inghamshire, Capt. F. Adams ; Dturira. 
Capt. M. Hamilton ; Scaleby Castle, Capt. 
J. B. Sotheby ; Marchioness of Ely, Capt. 
Brook Kay; General Hewitt, Capt. J. 
Pearson ; and Princess Amelia, Capt. E. 
Balderston. 

Sept. 15. — A court .of directors was 
held, when the undermentioned ships 
were thus timed, riz. 

Thomas Coutts, to be afloat Oct. 19, to 
sail to Gravesend tiov.2, to stay there 38 
days, and to be in the Downs Dec 8. 
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Orwell, and Mart), of Huntly, to be afloat 
Dec. 17, to sail to Gravesend Dec. 31, to 
stay there 30 days, end to be in the Downs 

Feb. 5, 1820. Prince Regent and Duke 

of Vork, to be alloat Dec. 31, to sail to 
Gravesend Jan. 15, 1620, to stay there 30 

days, and to be in the Downs Feb. 20. 

Earl of Balcarras, Warren Hastings, and 
Thames to be afloat Nov. 2, to sail for 
Gravesend Nov. 17, to stay there 30 days, 

and to be in the Downs Not. 23. Asia, 

Astell, and Castle Huntley, to be afloat 
Nov. 17, to sail to Gravesend Dec. 1, to 
stay there 30 days, and to be in the Downs 

Fan. 6, 1820. Canning and Lady Mel- 

tilie, to be afloat Dee. 17, to sail to 
Gravesend Dec. 31, to stay there 30 days, 
apd to be in the Downs Feb. 5, 1820.— 
la/fldon, to be afloat Nor. 2, to sail to 
Gravesend Nov. 17, to stay there 30 days, 

and to be in the Downs Dec. 23. -Bnck- 

ingbaiushtrc, Scaleby Castle, Dunira, Prin- 
cess Amelia, Gen. Hewitt, and March, of 
"Ely, to be afloat Feb. 28, 1820, to sail 
t6 Gravesend March 14, to slay there 30 
**y», and to be in tiie Downs April 19. 

' Sept. 22, — Was held a quarterly gene- 
rsi twurtof proprietors, made special for 
Vafjbhs purposes. A report of the busi- 
iils before the court, and of the debates 
'tb which some of the motions gave tise, is 
given in p. •399. 

fleparlttre of the Pair Circassian . — 
August 20th, the fair Circassian and suite 
left his Excellency the Persiau Ambassa- 
dor'* residence in Charles- street, Berke.y- 
square* to go tin board the Lord KxiuoutU ; 
ahe-waji accompanied to the'aliip by Col. 
IPAtcy, Capt, Willock, and Mr. Piercv, 

, tghft alypt,, on board that pight. Sept, (i, 
the vessel, which is rouimapded by Capt. 
Mills, sailed for Gibraltar, whence the 
fair passenger will embark for Constanti- 
nople, whence she and her attendants 
travet hy land to Persia. His Excellency 
remains in England till April i»r May 
next. He is shortly going on a tour 
through England, Scotlaud, and Ireland. 

HI scelhmiet. — The Countess de Mon- 
tholou, children, and suite, ou their arri- 
val in the Downs from St. Helena, were 
not permitted to come on shore, but were 
sent off in a vessel to Ostend. She had 
obtained a passport from the French Am- 
bassador here. Count de Monthoion also 
intends quitting St. Helena, and will 
return to Europe. 

On the 2d of Sept., while the assembled 
inhabitants of Westmiuster were in the 
midst of their deliberations, the laudau of 
♦be Persian Ambassador droreinto Palace- 
Jard, and wa. placed, though at some dis- 
tance, opposite the hustings. His Excel- 
lency appeared to be pleased, we might 
perhaps avid surprised , by the scene which 
he witnessed. The people cheered him 
loudly, and he iB return bowed to them in 
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the most gracious manner. After con- 
templating the scene for some minutes, he 
retired from it, amid the loud applauses of 
the assembled populace. His Excellency 
will now go from tfaiB country to Persia, * 
impressed wi;n a high idea of the advan- 
tage of having a city of statesmen, the 
wisdom which resides in plebeians, the 
patriotism ot the leaders, and the address 
or good fortune which can win the atten- 
tion of discerning auditors to their elo- 
quence. 

Letters from Cotk state that in the 
course of a few days apwards of one thou- 
sand persons will sail from thence so settle 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Palmer 
is appointed by government as magistrate 
for the district in which those persons are 
to reside. 

The following private ships, laiftn with 
merchandize for New South Wales, havs 
sailed from England since October last, 
viz. — Harriet, from Loudon, 420 tons j 
Admiral Cockburn, ditto, 350 ditto ; Re- 
galia, ditto, 350 ditto ; David Shaw, ditto, 
350 ditto ; Robeit Quale, from Liver- 
pool, 350 ditto j and three large ships on 
private account are now taking in goods 
in the river Thames for that colony, so 
that the two settlements, having only a 
population of 25,000 souls, are likely to 
be supplied under prime cost iu England, 
for the next five or six years to come. 
These supplies, too, are exclusive of the 
trade from India and Batavia, from 
whence enterprize semis large quantities. 

The Persian Ambassador, on his late 
visit to the university of Oxford, dined 
at the Star inn, and after dinner invited 
all the ladies who happened to be in the 
house to take tea with him ; the invita- 
tion was accepted, and his Excellency ad- 
ded to the entertainment of his female 
party, by tinging them several Persian 
songs. 

Pirates in the Atlantic — -St. Michael’s, 
July 29 : — Extract of a letter from W. H. 
Read, Esq. consul general for the Azores, 
anti agent to Lloyd’s. “ The Portuguese 
ship Princeza de Brazil, Capt. B. P. de 
Araujo, has put into Fayal, after having 
fought two" severe actious on the 2d and 
5th inst. with a large brig, an Insurgent 
privateer, which was beat off" in a must 
gallant mauner. The Portuguese vessel 
the Hercules, which was in company, fell 
into the hands of the privateer, having 
only two guns and 30 men on board ; she 
was bound to Oporto, laden with sugar, 
coffee, hide*, and some specie. The 
privateer having the advantage of sweeps, 
towed the ship Hercules out of gun-shot 
of the Princeza de Brazil, or there is little 
doubt but she would have been recaptured. 
The captain of the Princeza belongs to the 
royal navy of Portugal, and has conducted 
himself in a very gallant manner, as also 
his crew, of whom he had 9 kited and 12 
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wounded ; amongst the former is a se- 
cond mate. By the report of the master 
of the Hercules, who was taken on board 
the privateer, she had 24 killed and a great 
many wounded, including the captain. 
The privateer’s crew would not tell her 
name, but acknowledged they had left 
Baltimore about 20 days before, and that 
they had captured the Portuguese ship 
Flora, belonging to Oporto, bound to Rio 
Janeiro.** 

CONTINENTAL NOTICES. 

Hamburgh , Hug. 31. — An article froth 
Petersburgh announces the arrival of the 
imperial Russian embassy at the court of 
Persia, where the ambassador and retinue 
met with a most friendly reception, and 
were treated by the Shah and the autho- 
rities with peculiar distiuclion. 

Brussels, Sept. 15, — The Countess 
de Montholon is expected here shortly 
with her children, on tier return to France. 
Her husband would not quit Buouapa»*te. 
The state of affairs at St. Helena is still 
the same. A very strict watch is kept 
both by land and sea. The health of 
Buonaparte is not in so unfavourable a 
situation as some persons have attempted 
to represent it, and his chief occupation 
coprists iu composing memoirs, in which 
be is assisted both by Gen. Bertrand and 
Count Montholou. It is affirmed that 
these memoirs are very voluminous, and 
that several copies of them are made, by 
way of precaution, that they uiay uot be 
lost. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Reinforcements sent out . — Sept 10, the 
16th regt. of foot sailed troiu the Cove of 
Cork for Ceylon. 


Troops returned . — Among the regt 9. to 
be disbanded are the 21st, 22d, and 25th 
light drag, lately arrived from India. 

St. Helena Squadron.-- St. Helena, July 

17. — The ships that compose the squad row 
now on this station are, viz. Conqueror, 
bearing the flag of Rear-ad rniial Plain pin ; 
Sophia, Hyaena, Nautilus, and Hardy 
schooner ; Sappho, at Lemon Valley ; En- 
rydice, cruising to windward of the island ; 
Tees, ditto to leeward ; Leveret, at As- 
cension ; Redpole, on her return from Si. 
Thomas’s and Ascension ; Redwiug, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, refitting. 

Lieut. M. Quin, laje of the Sappho, and 
Lieut. R. Ralph of the Nautilus, came 
home passengers iu the Dotterel ; Lieut*. 
Lawrence and Straeban (lately promoted) 
have been appointed in their room. , 

A court martial was held on board 
H. JVI. ship Couqueror ac St. Helena, ,pu 
the 10th of July, for the trial of Mr. Lhri>t. 
Palmer, an admiralty midshipman* be- 
longing to H. M. sloop Leveret, on changes 
preferred against him by Lieut. Godfrey 
Brereton, belonging to M. ship Tep.«, 
and late of H. M. ship Queen Charlotte, 
for defamation of character, highly in- 
jurious to him as an officer and a gentle- 
man, respecting the cause of his leaving 
the Queen Charlotte. The charges were 
fully proved, and Mr. Palmer was severely 
reprimanded, and sentenced not to be pro- 
moted for two years. The court consisted 
of Capt. Sr an fell (of the Conqueror,) f>rt - 
sident ; Capts. Robt. Wauchope,' feibfy- 
dice ; Geo. Rennie, Tees ; Rodney Shan- 
non, Leveret ; Jas. H. Plumridge, Sappho: 
Mr. J. Elliott, dep. judge advocate. 

Plymouth , Sep! . 25.-— The Dotterel, 

18, Capt. Johu Gore, lately arrived at 
Portsmouth from the St. Helena station, 
is come here to be paid off. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


. , Eaat-India Haute, Sept. 22, 1819. 

A quarterly general court of proprietor* 
of Easl-lndia stock was this day held at 
the Com pauy'» liouse iu Leadenhall-stieet, 
for (he transaction of a variety of bu- 
siness. « 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (Campbell Marjorib-inks, 
Esq.) acquainted the court, that, agree- 
ably to see- 19, cap. 6, of the by-laws, a 
list of superaunuatious, granted to certain 
Individuals since the hist general court, 
was now laid before the proprietors. 

' The Chairman next acquainted the 
court, that agreeably to the by-laws, cap. 
1, sec. 4, sundry papers that had been 
laid bafore parliament were now submit- 
ted to the court. 


The clerk read their titles as follow ; 

“ Regulations passed by tire governor- 
general and council of Bengal, in the year 
1817." 

“ Regulations passed by the governor . 
and council of rort St. George, in the year 
1817.” 

“ Regulations passed by the governor 
and council of Bombay, in the year 1817." 

“ Resolutions of the court of directors 
of the East-lndia Company, being war- 
rants for allowances, in the nature trf su- 
perannuations, under the 53d of Geo. III. 
cap. 155, sec. 93.” 

The Chairman then acquainted the 
court, that several papers would be now 
laid before them relative lo the Compa- 
ny’s college at Haiteyhnry. 

The titles of the papers were read : 
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‘ l«< An account of the ejJamingrTM of the 8 j repealing by-laws, cip. 13, see. 2,3, 

straits on the 3d of Deceit!®/, 1818, 4, aurt 5, and ordaiu-ng by-laws, instead 

aadtfie 28th of 31 ly, 1819, diafitignisli- of those proposed to be repealed."* 
i;l *5 -those students who had obtained ho- The altered by-laws, c4p. 6. sec. 19. and 


Hours." - — ^ 

* A list of perspas not educated at the 
college, who were permuted to go out to 
India during the last year. A list of tliose 
educated there, who have gone out during 
the same period." 

“ Au account of the expense of tuition, 
&c, during the same period." 

“ Au account of the expense incurred 
by the East-lndia Com;iaiiy for board, 
lodging, and educating in the military se- 
minal y, from Sept. 1818 to Sept. 1819.” 

“ A list of persons admitted into the 
seminary during the same period, and of 
those whose petitions had been rejected.” 

The Chairman said, he had now to ac- 
quaint the court, that the resolution ap- 
pointing a chaplain to the factory at Can- 
ton, with a pension of .£31)6. per annum ; 
the resolution granting a sum of £60,000' 
to the Marquis of Hastings ; and Hie re- 
solution granting a pensiou of £800 per 
annum to Sir H. Doveton, late of the St. 
Helena establishment, had received the 
approbation of the board of commission- 
ers fir managing the affairs of India, 

The Chairman stated, that the bill for 
granting relief to Messrs. Chare and Co., 
of Madras, on account of loans granted to 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, had passed into 
a law. 

Mr. Lowndes wished to know, as the 
Nabob of the Carnatic bad been mention- 
ed, nrhether the commissioners apiiointed 
to inquire into bis debts still received 
if 1 ,500 a year? If it were so, he would 
bring the Subject forward at some future 
lime. Ten years was a period qnite suf- 
ficient, be conceived, for looking into any 
man’s debts. 

Tlje Chairman said, it was unusual to 
bring questions before the court in this 
incidental way. 

Mr. Lowndes contended that he had a 
right to ask whether the commissioners 
still received salaries. 

Mr. Hume said, if his lion, friend would 
come to that house, and examiue (lie pa- 
pers that had been laid before parliament, 
and were now open lor the inspection of 
the proprietors, lie would procure full in- 
formation on this subject. By them he 
would find that the business of the com- 
mission would terminate in two years. 

BY-LAWS, 

The Chairman. — “I have to ac- 
quaint tile court that it is made special, 
for tlie purpose of submitting for confir- 
mation tile proceedings of the general court 
of the 23d June last, upon a report from 
the commute* appointed to inspect the 
Company’s by-laws, altering by-laws, cap. 
6, >ec. 19 and 20, and cap. 7, see. 1 and 


cap • 6. sec. 20, were confirmed without 
observation. 

On the motion that the altered by-law, 
cap. 7, sec. 1, he confirmed, 

Mr, S. Ditem requested that it might,, 
for tits satisfaction, be read again, which 
was accordingly done. 

The by-law set forth, that 11 if any 
member of the Company, by menaces, 
promises, collusive transfers of stock, or 
any other indirect means whatsoever, ob- 
tained any vote for the election of him- 
self, or any other, to be a director, and be 
thereof declared guilty at a general court 
to be held for that purpose, such person 
should for ever he mcapable of being 
elected a director.” 

Mr. S. Dixon said this was a declara- 
tion that, if the offence were imputed to 
any person, it must he proved to the pro- 
prietors, and its justice receive the sanc- 
tion of a general court, before it could be 
acted on. Without this gnard it would 
be a most dangerous law, since it would 
render every member of the Company lia- 
ble to a charge, which might or might not 
be well-founded. 

The by-law was then confirmed. 

The by-law, cap. 7, sec. 8, was con- 
firmed. 

Tiie repeal of the by laws, cap. 13, sec. 
2,3,4, 5, (relative to the hiring of ships), 
was confirmed ; and the new by-law, 
proposed in their place, was also con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Lowndes said, the by-laws being 
finished, he hoped he would be excused 
if lie said a few words on a subject of 
great interest. He understood that, in- 
stead of submitting every thing necessary 
for tlie service of the Company to a fan- 
public competition, many articles were 
contracted for in a way tha* savoured 
very much of favouritism. They roust all 
be aware of tbe danger that was to be ap- 
prehended from a spirit of favouritism, 
and he would do bis almost to put an 
end to if. Favouritism always produced 
corruption ; and tbe true way of destroy- 
ing it was to cot off tbe head of that cor- 
ruption in so effectual *a manner, as to 
prevent another from starting up in Its 
room. Let a fair system of competition 
be agreed to, and every roan would have 
an opportunity ot bringing his industry to 
the East-lndia market. If tbe bon. Chair- 
man wished Mm to allude to a particular 
circumstance, be could do so, and cer- 
tainly woald, on another day. He had 
received some information from a gentle- 
man not theD present, and lie did not wish 
to disclose it in his absence. He believed, 
— 

• For tbe alterations in tbe by -taws, see Avetis 
Jours, for Sept. p. fiSS, tl eeq. 
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when the hon. Chairman interrupted him 
three months ago, he was aware that lie 
(Mr. Lowndes) had received some inform- 
ation on tiiis subject, and therefore he 
wished to stop his mouth. He hoped he 
would be allowed to introduce this ques- 
tion at a future day. 

GRANT TO SIR G. H. BARLOW, 
BART. 

The Chairman. — “ I have to acquaint 
the court that it is further made special, 
for the purpose of submitting for confir- 
mation the resolution of the general court 
of the 23 d June, approving the resolu- 
tion of the court of directors, grauting to 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart. G. C. B. 
a pensiou of £1,500, per annum.’* 

The resolution was read as follows 

“ At a general court of proprietors of 
East-Iudia stock, held ou Wednesday, 
June 23, 1819,— 

“ Resolved, That this court approve 
of the resolution of the court of directois 
of the 8th of April last, granting toSirG.H. 
Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. a pension of jlrljOO 
per annum, to commeuce from the 21st 
of May, 1818, subject to the coufirma 
tion of another general court.” 

The Chairman moved that the above 
resolution be confirmed, which propo- 
sitionhvas seconded by th & Deputy-Chair- 
man,*^, A. Robinson, Esq.) 

Mr. Hume said, the by-law, cap. 6, sec. 
19, which had just been passed, prevented 
the court from agreeing to the resolution. 
The by-law required tfiat every resolution 
of the court of directors, granting a pen- 
sion above a certain sum, should, when 
laid before tire proprietors, l»e accompa- 
nied by all the documents ou which the 
executive body had proceeded itt coming 
to Such Resolution, so submitted and re- 
commended fiy, tfipm to the geuerai court. 
Those papers were to be open to the in- 
spection Qf the proprietors from the pe- 
riod at which the graut was proposed. 
Now, iu this instance, he was uot aware 
that any oue document had been laid be- 
fore the court. If it could be shewn that 
documents had been produced, he was 
perfectly ready to be set to rights. The 
spirit and letter of the law provided, that 
when the court of directors proposed a 
pension of upwards of £200, in order to 
enable the proprietors to know distinctly 
tile reason why the executive body came 
to such a resolution, a detail of facts was 
to be submitted to the general court. In 
the case immediately before them, they 
ought to be apprised of the services of Sir 
George Barlow, of the exalted situations 
he had filled, and of the moderate means 
he possessed for supporting his rank in 
society. These were the three points on 
which the grant was recammeuded ; and, 
he would ask, wbat documents bad been 
laid before the general court to put them 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 46. 
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in possession of the specific grounds on 
which the resolution of the court of di- 
rectors proceeded ? 

The Chairman said, the business re- 
lating to Sir George Barlow was brought 
forward befoie the by-law alluded to had 
been passed. Ou that occasion the only 
document connected with the case was 
submitted to the court, and might, if ne- 
cessary, be again read. 

Mr. Hume said, he was perfectly aware 
that the subject bad already been before 
the court, and if the resolution relative 
to Sir G. Barlow had been brought for- 
ward before the altered by-law was con- 
firmed, it would have been competent to 
the court to agree to it. But a new by- 
law bad passed, the provisions of which 
had not been comqjied with j for the 
letter of Sir George Barlow contained 
no- circumstance, except oue, that conld 
enable the court of directors or that 
court to come to this resolution. The 
circumstance to which he alluded was, 
where Sir George Barlow said, “ the 
exact amount of my fortune is likewise 
known to the late Chairman, to whom I 
addressed a letter stating the value of my 
private property.” He demanded whe- 
ther Sir George Barlow’s letter which 
hail been laid before the court, was a do- 
cument sufficient to shew the services of 
that individual, the stations he had filled, 
and the extent of his property ? Hti sab- 
milted that this was an objection fatal 
to their proceeding farther at present. If 
the by-law were to be attended to, the 
point he bad touched on was worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The- Deputy Chairman begged leave to 
state his opinion, to which, as the opi- 
nion of an individual, the court would 
allow what weight it pleased. The ob- 
jection, lie conceived, could hardly he 
said to apply to a question in such a state 
as the present confessedly was. A by- 
law, the confirmation of which hail just 
passed, could hardly be considered as in- 
tended to interfere with any question that 
had been previously brought before th* 
court. The subject of the grant to Sir 
sGcorge Barlow had been long pend- 
ing ; and whether it was finally brought 
on before the confirmation of the by-law, 
or subsequently to that event, was, he 
thought, substantially of no importance. 
The by-law which had just received the 
sanction of the court bad a prospective, 
not a retrospective operation. If it bad 
any other than a prospective operation^ 
it would throw the business of the court 
into a great deal of confusion, and would 
go to annul a rote which had been car- 
ried with perfect regularity. Under these 
circumstances, be hoped the resolution 
would be confirmed by the proprietors, 
A pending -question ought naturally to 
go forward, without interruption from a 
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hy-law, the effects of which could only be 
prospective. 

Mr, Hume said, this wa« a question of 
vital importance, and ought to be ma- 
turely considered. It appeared plain to 
him, that the court was not in the pre- 
sent instance at liberty to proceed. He 
submitted whether, a law being once 
passed, the Proprietors could be justified 
in adopting any proceeding that was at 
Variance with its provisions. The time 
of its being passed did not vary the ques- 
tion. A law was equally to be attended 
to, whether it was in existence one day, 
one month, or one year. The time 
could make no alteration whatsoever ; for 
the by-law said, that no resolution of the 
court could be considered otherwise than 
’•» in transitu , until it had received the 
second approbation of the proprietors, by 
which it was confirmed. If that Were 
the case, he contended, that, by passing 
the by-law to which he had before al- 
luded, they had put it out of their 
power to proceed with the resolution. 
There were, however, learned gentlemen 
iji the court, who could give their expla- 
nation of the law. If the proceeding were 
consistent with the by-law just agreed to, 
he eertaintly bad no desire to interrupt it. 
• Mr. S. Dixon said, it was, perhaps, of 
very little importance, what line of con- 
duct such an humble individual as him- 
self pursued ; but wlieu he was called 
on to grant a vote of money, he always 
wished to be satisfied of the grounds on 
which the recommendation was founded. 
If It could be shewn that an individual 
had done the Company beneficial service, 
bf that for length of service he re- 
dfttiral retmmeratiou, iir such case, al- 
though the applicant might not have doue, 
9r have had an opportunity of doing any 
harjr splendid action, still he thought the 
.latter end of Ids life ought to be made 

easy, and comfortable as possible. In 
this instance he asked for information, 
because, although it had been said, and 
be supposed said very traty, that the 
services of Sir G. Barlow were fully con- 
sidered at a former court, he most at the 
same time observe, that he stood, at tiiaf 
moment, unacquainted with any of those 
services ; therefore he conceived be was 
not asking too much, when he desired 
Some information on the subject. In 
doing this he did not intend to be cap- 
tious, or to ask for proofs of Sir G. 
Barlow’s upriuht conduct. He took it 
for granted that he had filled his different 
offices in an honourable manner; but 
he should like to know whether the si- 
tuations he had held in India had not 
enabled him, acting as an honest man, 
to arrive at that degree of affluence which 
wak necessary to sustaiu bis .rank in so- 
ciety? He also could not help consider- 
ing the amount and nature of the prO- 


posed pension ; and although he dared 
to say, that, in the original resolution, it 
was stated how long the pension was 
to continue, whether fora certain num- 
ber of j'ears or during Sir G. Barlow’s 
life, provided the Company held their 
rights by charter so long ; still he was un- 
acquainted with that fact, which be 
thought ought to be made known to all. 
Here he begged of gentlemen to look at 
the great amount of their pension list, 
payable out of the territorial revenue or 
the commercial profits of the Company. 
However anxious they might be to re- 
commend rewards to deserving servants, 
they ought never to lose sight of their 
means, and ought, in making grants, to 
be guided by their capability. Besides 
Sir George Barlow there would be many 
other claimants ; and he thought if in 
rewarding one individual they prevented 
themselves from doing justice to others 
whose claims were equal to those of Sir 
George Barlow, they would feel extre- 
mely uncomfortable. To pay this sum of 
^1500 a year ^30,000 of the Company’s 
money must be locked up, must be- 
come unproductive. Under all those 
circumstances, he thought be was nor 
asking too much (for he was not cavilling 
at the motion, nor opposing it) when he 
called for that information which eveiy 
proprietor ought to possess. 

Mr. Rigby conceived that the question 
at present before the court bad nothing to 
do with the merits of Sir G. Barlow, or 
with the services that might entitle him 
to the proposed sum. They were then 
called on to discuss the point of order, 
namely, whether the objection taken 
by the hou. pioprietor (Mr. Hume) was 
or was not a good one — whether it was 
not fatal, in limine, to their farther pro- 
ceeding ? The matter lay within a very 
short compass* Some time since, the 
court voted £1500 a year to this honour- 
able character, and they had now met ta 
confirm the grant : but previous to do- 
ing so, the court came to a decisive re- 
solution, that it should be one of the by- 
laws of this Company, that before grant- 
ing a pension to any person exceeding a 
stated sum, the particular circumstances 
relating to such grant must be submitted 
to the proprietors. Now, aye or no, (for 
that was the simple questruu) bad that 
by-law been complied with ? It had been 
said by an hou. director that this 
law had jnst been passed ; but he asked, 
how was the matter affected by the dis- 
tinction of time ? Whether the by-law 
had been passed five minutes, five hours, 
or five months, it formed a part of the 
Company's code, and must be observed. 
In point of order the resolution now pro- 
posed could not be entertained* since the 
by-law previously agreed to called on the 
directors to lay information before the 
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court which had not beeu submitted ta 
it. To him it appeared absolutely neces- 
sary that such inform anon should be pro- 
duced before they proceeded a step far- 
ther. It might certainly be observed, by 
attentive persons, or by the friends of 
this gentleman, that the history of British 
India afforded evidence of the services of 
this honourable character. It might be 
so, but a difference of. opinion might 
exist with respect to those services ; 
and, except as the casual reader of the 
incidents of the day, he (Mr. Rigby) was 
as ignorant of the conduct and circum- 
stances of this individual as the hon. 
proprietor who preceded him had pro- 
fessed himself to he. He bowed with 
deference to the representation of that 
most respectable body by whom the 
grant had been recommended, and who 
Jiad undoubtedly the best opportunity of 
forming a correct judgment, but still 
he was of opinion that they could not 
proceed, under the existing by-law, until 
certain documents were laid before the 
court. 

An hon. Proprietor said, this was not 
an original question, but a confirmation 
of a resolution that had already been ap- 
proved of. 

Mr. Grant said, warmly as he felt for 
the success of this measure, and confi- 
dent as he was that the more it was dis- 
cussed the more its propiiety would he 
seen, still he confessed he was disposed to 
yield to what had fallen from those hon. 
gentlemen who supported the objection, 
particularly to the obseivation made by 
the hon. proprietor who spoke last. — 
{Hear! hear!) He (Mr. Grant) would 
not press this question, if theie were the 
least shadow of informality in the pro- 
ceeding. [Hear! hear!) But, as their 
learned counsel was present, he was de- 
sirous that his opinion should be taken. 
What .that opinion would he he knew 
Dot; indeed he was completely unpre- 
pared for such an objection. It was a 
very nice point ; and, if it were agree- 
able to the coiut, he wished to have it 
referred to their learned counsel. 

Mr. Sergeant Bosunquet (the Company’s 
standing counsel,} said, they must look 
at the proceedings as they then stood. 
The by-law, as now altered, it was im- 
possible to set a -ode t it was as valid a 
by-law .of the Company as any other. 
Tbe question, therefore, was, “ What 
are the piovision* of the by-law?” for 
nothing remained to make it more per- 
fect or valid, it having received the ap- 
probation of one court, and the confirma- 
tion of a second. The law ordained, 

“ That every resolution of the court of 
riiectois for granting a new pension, or 
an increase of pension, exceeding in the 
whole £200. per annum, to any one per- 
son, shall be Uid befoie aud approved by 


two general courts specially summoned 
for that purpose, before the same shall 
be submitted to thejioaid of commission- 
ers for the affairs of India ; also a report, 
stating the grounds on which it is recom- 
mended ; which resolution and report, 
and the documents on which it is founded, 
shall be open to the inspection of the pi o- 
prierors train the day on which public 
notice has been given of the proposed 
giant.” It appeared f continued the learn- 
ed strjeant) chat by the terms of this law, 
the documents on which the report was 
founded must he submitted to the general 
couit before tbe resolution could lie agreed 
to. It was impossible t* put any other 
construction on t he law. Though it was 
passed but a few minutes antecedently to 
the present motion, it was nevertheless a 
by-law, aud its provisions must be at- 
tended to. 

An lion. Proprietor demanded whe- 
ther the law did not apply only to new 
resolutions? If so, he begged to submit 
that the present was not a new resolution. 
The proprietors were only called on to 
confirm that which had already been ap- 
proved of. 

Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet said the by- 
law applied to every resolution. It or- 
dained that no grant of pension above 
£200 should be submitted to the com- 
missioners of the affairs of India, until It 
had received the sanction of two general 
courts ; the resolution and report pf the 
courpof directors, and the document a on 
which the latter was grounded, having been 
previously submitted to the proprietors. 

Mr. Loicndes said he attended at the 
preceding court, and he must say that no 
grounds were then stated for agreeing to 
the i evolution, v 

Mr. R. Jackson requested that Sir G. 
Barlow’s letter, as well as the accompa- 
nying report, which were both very short, 
should be read. 

Air. Hume said, the question before the 
court now was, whether, after* the expo- 
sition of the learned counsel, the letter 
of Sir G. Barlow could be considered a 
document sufficient to meet the spirit of 
tbe by-law. If the court thought it was, 
they might proceed ; if uot, their lime, 
he thought, might be saved by postponing 
the resolution. 

Mr. H. Jackson said, if the letter of 
Sir G. JBarlow and the resolution in form 
of a report were read, it would at once 
enable every person to judge whether tkU 
was the sort of docameut which the by- 
law contemplated, and guide the proprie- 
tors to a correct decision. 

Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet said, the by- 
law was explicit. It provided that the 
documents, whatever they might be, on 
which tbe decision of the court of rilrecto.s 
was founded, should be laid before the 
proprietors. It was a matter of bet. 
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The Deputy Chairman observed, that 
if the letter of Sir G. Barlow was allowed 
to be read, aud the resolution founded on 
It, it would clearly appear that the court 
of directors had nothing in writing under 
their consideration when the resolution 
Was agreed to, except that letter. It 
vvoutabe then to be considered whether 
It Was necessary, according to the letter 
Of the by-law, to lay that document before 
'the proprietors. 

The letter was then read ; it was dated 
Streatham, May 21, 1818, and was couch- 
ed in nearly the following terms : 

“ Gentlemen, — A period of four years 
has now elapsdd since I returned to Eng- 
land, haviug served the Company in a 
civil capacity for 34 years. It would be 
Unnecessary to detaiu you with an account 
of the high situations which during that 
time I held in the service of the Com- 
pany ; the important transactions con- 
nected with its best interests in which 
f hare beeu engaged ; the resolutions of 
flie court of directors, expressive of their 
approbation of my conduct on various oc- 
casions'; and the expectations which have, 
S|t different times, been held oat to me, 
% yonr lion, court and his majesty’s go- 
vernmcOt, of the most distinguishing ho- 
hours and rewards : of all these circum- 
stances your hon. court is fully apprized. 
The situation iu which I at present stand, 
after my long services, is also known to 
your hon. court, except the exact amount 
of toy private fortune, which I al?o de- 
railed in a letter to the late Chairman. 
To speak of it further is, therefore, un- 
necessary. I request that you will intro- 
duce my case to the favourable notice of 
1 fhe court. It will be, perhaps, sufficient 
id State the rewards that have been con- 
ferred on many of my predecessors, who 
Mwe tiled the high situation which I had 
Thd honour to hold. In your bauds, hon. 
sirs, I leave my case, bilging of you to 
bring it under the consideration of the 
court in such manner as you may think 
proper. 

*< G.H. Barlow.” 

Heport of the committee of correspon- 
dence, dated March 31, 1819. 

“ Your committee have had before them 
a letter from Sir Geo. Barlow, submitting 
several circumstances to the considera- 
tion of the Company, which having 
duly weighed, they recommend that, in 
consideration of the long and faithful 
services of Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. 
the many eminent situations, particularly 
that of governor-general, which he has 
filled, and the very moderate means he 
possesses for Supporting the high honour 
conferred on him by his majesty; a pen- 
sion of £1500 per annum be granted to 
him, to commence from the date of his 
letter, and to be paid out t>f the territorial 
reyehue of India.” 
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Mr. Patlison thought it was his duty 
to state, that the documents on which the 
report was founded were confined to Sir 
G. Barlow’s letter. The remaining ground 
on which this case rested consisted in the 
notoriety of Sir G. Barlow's history. He 
did not sigu that paper, nor did he deem 
it necessary to enter into the question of 
SirG. Barlow’s services ; but he conceived 
it right to state, that the letter which bad 
just been read was the only document that 
had been laid before the court of directors. 
That letter was addressid to the preceding 
Chairman, Mr. Bebb. He was bound to 
declare so much, and to state his opinion 
that, under these circumstances, the by- 
law had been fully complied with, as the 
ground of the resolution and report was 
laid before the pioprietois. 

Mr. Hume asked, from that document 
did the amount of Sir Geo. Barlow’s for- 
tune appear to the court ? If a former 
chairman was apprised, by letter, of the 
amount of his property, that letter ought 
to be submitted to the propiietors. There- 
fore, the hon. director’s own shewing 
his proposition that the by-law was com- 
plied with, would not hold. But let the 
court look to the resolution. They would 
find that the pensiou was not proposed on 
the mere ground of the smallness of Sir 
Geo. Barlow’s fortune : two other reasons 
were given for it, but no document was 
adduced to prove their validity. 

Mr. R. Jatkson said, nothing was more 
simple thau the proposition of law which 
it had been endeavoured to argue, namely, 
that this not being a new resolution, it 
was competent for the court to proceed 
with it. The short answer was, that the 
by-law was law at that moment, but the 
pension was not law, aud could not be so 
until it had passed through two succeeding 
courts. He admired and applauded the 
conduct of the hon. director (Mr. Grant) 
on this occasion. His feelings on the 
subject of the resolution were sufficiently 
known ; but favourable as he was to it, 
he wished it to be postponed till the 
period should arrive when no such objec 
tion could legally he advanced against 
the proceeding. To say that the by- 
law could not operate because the resolu- 
tion had already been before the court, 
was to maintain an untenable proposition. 
In this opinion he was borne out by 
his learned friend, who had most clearly 
expounded the law’. Would they then 
act ou a forced construction of the 
law, in order to prevent a delay of a few 
days ? surely it would be most indiscreet, 
most improper to do so. He- bad intend- 
ed to make some observations ou the 
career of Sir G. Barlow ; he would have 
offered them with all those feelings of 
generous sympathy which his case was 
calculated to inspire ; but, iu the same 
spirit, and with the same feelings, he 
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could not help deprecating a forced con- 
struction of the law, which, viewed as a 
precedent, would produce the most baneful 
effects. Was it long since they had ad- 
journed the grant to the Marquis of Has- 
tings, on account of an informality ? In 
that case the directors had not set forth, 
in the form of a repot t, the grounds on 
which they recommended the grant. They 
were now asked to do something more 
than merely to set forth the grounds ; 
they were to supply the proprietors with 
the grounds and with the documents from 
which those grounds were selected. What 
was submitted to them in this instance ? 
No documents, bnt a catalogue of absent 
documents ; a list of documents, not one 
of which had been seen by them, and 
without which he did not think they could 
proceed. Indeed he felt that it would be 
mischievous to Sir G. Barlow if they did 
proceed under such circumstances, for it 
would, and not unfairly, elicit observa- 
tions that it would be much better to 
avoid. He would now call the alteution 
of the court to Sir G. Barlow’s letter, 
which, however, he would not quote from 
the Asiatic Journal *. Sir G. Barlow 
adverted to “ the high situations which 
he had held in the service of the Com- 
pany ; the important transactions, con- 
nected with its best interests, in which he 
had been engaged ; and the resolutions of 
the court of directors expiessive of their 
approbation of his couduct.** Now (de- 
manded Mr. Jackson) where are these 
resolutions ? Has oue of them been laid 
before the court ? Why were they with- 
.heid? Would it be no gloiy, would it be 
no gratification to Sir G. Barlow to have 
those memorials of his honourable ser- 
vices published to the Company aud, to 
the world ? ft would, assuredly, be most 
satisfactory to him, as it must be to 
every honest mind, to have these acknow- 
ledgments of bis praUewot thy services 
generally kuown aud disseminated. No- 
thing could be more honourable to him, 
be could not desire a prouder tiophy than 
those resolutions. If the court of direc- 


* In this part of his speech the learned gen- 
tleman made some severe observations on the 
manner in which the debates are reported in tins 
publication, winch we are unconscious of having 
merited. Those »ho are aware of the difficulty of 
reporting a protracted debate, where no facilities 
are afforded for the purpote, and where, for the 

most part, the back of the speaker is turned to- 
wards the reporter, cannot be surprised if errors 
aometitnefcpccur. Where they do happen, how- 
ever, they are wholly unintentional, and when 
pointed out we have most readily and cheerfully 
corrected them. We never have wilfully misquot- 
ed a document, or misrepresented any gentle- 
roaii’s argument. With respect to documents, 
it may be necessary t«» observe, that we have not 
access to' those which are read behind the 
bar. They are read with great rapidity ; the con- 
sequence is, that frequently we can only com- 
municate their substance; but when this ts faitly 
done, we conceive that we have perforated our 
duty. 


tors now proposed to give a pension to 
Sir G. Barlow, founded on certain reso- 
lutions which he declared they had pass- 
ed iu commendation of his conduct, let 
the proprietors be put in possession of 
them. This was one of the propositions 
which he had a right to maintain. He 
wished those resolutions to he fairly set 
forth, as they were documents distinctly 
alluded to in Sir G. Barlow’s letter. In 
addition to the grounds for remuneration 
which he (Mr. Jackson) had already 
quoted from the letter. Sir G. Barlow 
further says “ and the expectations which 
have, at diffeient times, been held out to 
me, by your honourable court and his ma- 
jesty's govern nun:, of the most distin- 
guished honours and rewinds.’* With 
respect to the proceedings of his majesty** 
government to wauls Sir G. Barlow, that 
court had nothing to do with them j 
neither could they, iu ail probability, 
command those documents to which Sir 
G. Bui low alluded, when he spoke of the 
expectations raised by the court of direc- 
tors ; but certainly they could call for an 
account of those general measures which 
raised hopes and expectations of this kind. 
The executive body might say, in answer 
to their request, that ceitain letters did 
convey this or that devree of approbation, 
and that, iu consequence, these expecta- 
tions were cherished by Sir G. Barlow* 
By this mode of proceeding the court of 
directors would satisfy the proprietor 
that they had more than the statement 
contained iu Sir G. Barlow’s letter, as 
eridence of the facts mentioned in the 
repoit. “ Of all these circumstance#/* 
continued Sir G. Barlow, ** )qut honour- 
able court is fully apprised.” If so, he 
called on the executive body in their turn 
to apprise the proprietors of those facts, 
since a law had parsed, within that hour, 
which rendered it absolutely necessary,. 
He most decidedly agreed with the hot*. 
diiector (Mr. Gr.iut) that the fair inter- 
pretation of the by law which bad been 
confirmed that morning, called for more 
information than had beeu given to the 
proprietors. What ilid the Deputy Chair- 
man say? Conscious that there was a de- 
ficiency of documents, he observed, “ that 
when the resolution originated this by- 
law had not passed.” He never would 
have offered such au argument, but from 
a consciousness that something more was 
wanted. The law which the court had 
recently confirmed was one of the utmost 
moment. Tnere ought to be something 
like a check given to that too generous 
disposition which would graut [xmsions 
without a proper investigation. The law 
in question piovided that check, What 
was it ? A direct command that the court 
of directors should not only lay liefore the 
proprietors the grounds on which they re- 
commended a pension, but, these not 
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bein^ thought sufficient, that they should 
also supply the documents. Let the com t, 
then, in the first instance fif earning into 
effect this most protective law, see that 
it was properly attended to, and that no 
foiced construction was put upon it. Sir 
G. Bat low would lose nothing by the de- 
lay; on the tout i ary, he thought his 
cause would atq.'-re instead of losing 
strength, when his friends bowed to the 
provisions of this law. 

The Deputy Chairman Said, when he 
before offered bis opinion to the court, he 
had done so wi?h lespcct and defer ence, 
and merely stated his sentiments a? an in- 
dividual, Siuee that time he had heard 
authorities which inclined him to de- 
part from bis 01 igiual opinion. He felt 
that the by-law having been pasred before 
the resolution for granting the pension 
was confirmed, it was not strictly in 
Older to proceed with the discussion of 
the sfibject : under these circumstances 
he would give his concurrence to a post- 
ponement of the business to a future day. 
He wished, however, to know whether 
this proceeding was to abrogate and annul 
*be first steps that had been taken with 
inspect to the resolution ? He should be 
glad to learn whether the business was 
lb be begun dr novo, or whether the com- 
Urination of the grant was alone affected 
by the present law? He requested the 
learned counsel to state his opinion. 

Mr, Sergeant Bosanqnet said, with res- 
pect to the nature of the documents on 
winch the resolution proceeded, that was 
^.question which must rest entirely with 
With those by whom the resolution was 
originated. 'Ibe question, whether this 
letter was the ouly document on which 
the directory proceeded, could alone be 
learned from them. If that paper. Or 
any ot Iter, Was produced, as the document 
oe wfyich the proceeding rested, it was 
for the general court to form an opinion 
whether it was a sufficient ground for 
such a resolution. But, whether it was 
or was «<?t, Hie ouly document must in 
the first instance depend on the declara- 
tion of the directors. The by-law said, 
that before a grant of pension was sub- 
mitted to the commissioners for the affairs 
Of India it must be approved and con- 
firmed by two special general courts, and 
the documents on winch the resolution 
was founded, as well as the resolution 
itself, should be open to the inspection of 
the proprietors for a certain time, if this 
letter be the only document in the present 
rase, and was laid before the court when 
notice was given of the grant, then the 
law had been complied with, but if tbeie 
were other documents that bad not been 
open for inspection from the day of the 
proposed grant, then, in his opinion, the 
by-law applied to the former as well as to 
the present court. 


.—Pension to Sir G. Barlow. [Oct. 

I\h-. S. Dixon said, in a matter where 
considerable doubts rested and pressed eu 
the mind, whether the business should 
be determined at the next court, or at 
a subsequent one, could not be of so 
much importance to Sir Geoige Bat low 
as to have the proceeding propeily con- 
ducted. Therefore, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any informality in their pro- 
ceedings, he hoped they would be begun 
de novo . 

Mr. Lowndes hoped the lion, proprie- 
tor, who had just sat down, would never 
call him to order agaiu. He had spoken 
twice on this subject, \,hich was contrary 
to the lules of all dchbeiative bodies. So 
much for preachers that did not practice : 
foi his owu part, he admired the man 
who practised what was right and made 
no boast auout it. With respect to the 
question before them, it was clear that 
they had acted erroneously, and having 
taken a wrong step, they surely could 
not think of going on, and building on a 
bad foundation. If they found it bad, 
they ought to select a firmer ground, in- 
stead of persisting, and being ultimately 
obliged to anuul their proceedings. The 
documents, it was demonstrated, ought to 
have been submitted to the proprietors, 
and that circumstance having been neglect- 
' ed, any further proceeding would be infor- 
mal. It was very true they might be anxious 
to extend as much indulgence as possible 
to Sir G. Barlow ; they might wish, in 
consequence of his> services iu India, to 
hasten his reward , but it would be a very 
dangerous precedent if they tolerated 
any irregularity, since there were many 
persons who, if you gave them an inch, 
would take an ell. The reason why'he 
changed his opinion at the last court, was, 
because he was ltd to believe that Sir Q, 
Bailoiv had iesi«ned, instead of being 
removed from his situation. He asked 
for no documents, because Sir G. Bar- 
low’s conduct had been made the subject 
of much conversation in that court, and 
those who ran might read. Still, how- 
ever, he conceived the by-law should be 
complied with. Some opposition was of- 
fei ed to the grant, perhaps, on account of 
SirG. Barlow’s politics. Now he (Mr. 
Lowndes) was a whig, and a true one ; 
but must he therefore oppose Sir G. Bar- 
low because he was a friend to govern- 
ment ? {Order, m der.) No, go long as he 
did service to the Company, he would 
support him, without looking to his poli- 
tical principles. — {Order, order.) 

Mr. Honor th, to order. He begged of 
the hou. proprietor, whom he always 
heard with pleasure, to confine himself 
to the subject under consideration. They 
were not debatiug on the merits of Sir G. 
Barlow, but deciding on the nature of 
a by-law-- — {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lowndes continued. His reason for 
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making these observations was, that the 
ca«e ot Sir G. Barlow had been so much 
discussed in that place and elsewhere, as 
to render documents less necessary, in 
this instance, than in almost any other. 
Still, however, he did not want to depart 
from the wholesome role laid down in the 
by-law ; he wished the proceedings to be 
taken up de ftovo , on another day. 

The Chairman — <f I also think that 
the best and safest mode will be to post- 
pone the question r and begin de novo ” 

Mr. Hume said, SirG. Barlow, in his 
letter, rested his claims on the Company 
on the repeated promise of the court of 
directors. He (Air* Hume) hoped, that 
amongst the documents which would be 
laid before the proprietors, these pro- 
mises would not be forgotten. 

An hon. Proprietor said,' Sir George 
Barlow also founded his claim* on the 
resolutions of the court of direetois, 
which the lion, gentleman forgot to men- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume snid, Sir George Barlow 
spoke of the resolutions of tne court of 
directors, and also of promises made to 
him, both of which he hoped would be 
attended to when the documents were 
produced. 

STATUE TO THE EIGHT HON. 

WAHEEN HASTINGS. 

The Chairman acquainted the court, 
that the comt of dnectors had, in conse- 
quence of the long anti mei itorious ser- 
vices of the late Right Hun. Warren Hast- 
ings, come to the resolution of placing 
his statue in their conned room, at the 
Company’s expense . — (Hear ! hear !} 

“ At a court of directors, Iteld on 
Wednesday, the 7th of July 1319, 

“ It was resolved, that, as the last 
testimony of approbation of the long, 
zealous, and houm'iablc services of the 
Right Hon. Wanen H isliiigs, in main- 
taining the possessions ot the East India 
Company against the machinations of 
Europeans, Mahrattas and Hiudoo>, the 
statue of that eminent person be placed in 
their council room .” — {Hear I hear !) 

The Chairman. “ It is uiy intention to 
propose, at the next general couit, for 
the approbation of the proprietor, that 
the statue of the Right lion. Warren 
Hastings be erected in the council room, 
as a mark of their respect for his me- 
mory.** 

Mr. R. Jackson suggested the pro- 
priety of bringing the btisiue-s forward at 
some pei iod of the year when there would 
be a numerous attendance of proprietors. 
The next quarterly genera! court would, 
he conceived, be a very proper time. 

The Chairman. “Then I shall propose 
the resolution at the next quartet ly ge- 
neral court.” 

An lion. Proprietor observed, that the 


proposition would reflect the highest 
honour on the sentiments and feelings of 
the court of directors ; ami would, he 
was convinced, be met outside of the bar 
with sentiments and feelings perfectly in 
unison with those from which it ema- 
nated. 

Air. Lowndes said, his feelings were 
by no means in unison with the propo- 
sition } not that he felt any hostility to 
the individual whom they weie going thus 
to honour, but because he did not like to 
see partiality manifested towards one 
persou, while others of equal mail were 
neglect ed. 

The Chairman . “ The hon. proprietor 
will recollect that this is only a uotice.” 

Air. Lowndes said, there was a pair of 
noble brothel’s to whom the Company 
owed a great deal ; and he could not con- 
ceive why the Marquis of Hastings should 
have a statue— (laughter ) — while no such 
honour was paid to the Marquis Wek- 
loley, or the Duke ot Wellington.— 
{Laughter.) 

It was here intimated, that it was the 
statue ot fVarren Hustings, and not erf 
the Mounts of Hustings \ a tubute in 
honour of the dead, not of the living, 
tin it was to be erected. With this ex- 
planation, the right hon. proprietor sat 
down perfectly satisfied. 

mr. Wilkinson’s claim. 

The Chairman. “ I havenow to ac^ 
qu lint the court, that it »s fart her made 
special for the purpose of laying before 
the proprietors, for their approbation, a 
resolution of the court of directors of t be 
14th of July last, grafting to Mr. James 
Wilkinson, under the circumstances there- 
in stated, the sum of 75,000 sicca rupees^, 
at 2s. the current rupee, with interest 
thereon, at six per cent, per annum, from 
the 11th Oct. 1816 to the day when pay- 
ment shall be made.” 

Report of the 18th of August, 1819.— 
“ 1 lie court of directors of the united 
Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies, in pursuance of the by law 
of the said Company, cap. 6, sec. 20, ia- 
form the general coutt, that they have 
pa>sed a resolution, m the words, or to 
the effect folknviug : — 

“ Having, on the 14th of July last, 
taken into consideration a letter from 
Mr. James Wilkinson, dated the 5th of 
July, in which he expresses his readiness 
to bow to the decision of the court, and 
requests that his case may be reconsi- 
dered : 

“ Resolved, that, though this court 
thinks no ground exists lor a reconsi- 
deration of his claims, which have already 
been fully investigated and decided on, 
nevertheless the court, taking an indul- 
gent and liberal view of bis case, recom- 
mend that there be grained to him* for 
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the reasons stated in the report of the 
committee of buying and warehouses, as 
a full compensation for the injury said to 
have been received by him, the sum of 
75,000 sirca rupees, payable out of the 
commercial funds of the Company, at the 
rate of 2s. the current rupee, with in- 
terest thereon, at six per rent, per ann. 
from tire 11th 4 >f Oct. 1816 to the day 
when payment shall be made ; subject to 
the approbation and confirmation of the 
court of proprietors, and the approbation 
of the board of commissioneis for the 
affairs of India; and that the ground on 
which the said sum is granted, is the 
injury alleged to have been sustained by 
him, in consequence of the regulation of 
the Bengal government of 1812, renewing 
the monopoly of the saltpehe trade/* 

The Chairman. “ 'This subject has been 
so often before the court, and has been 
so ably argued, that it is unnecessary for 
me to cuter into a detail of it. 1 shall, 
therefore, merely propose, “ That this 
court approve of the resolution of the 
court of directors of the 14th of July 
last." 

Mr. Lowndes hoped that, for once, the 
court pf directors would give him leave 
to praise them for their honourable con- 
duct and great liberality on this occasion. 
They deserved the thanks of the court of 
proprietors for this act . — ( Hear ! heart) 
Mr. Wilkinson, by exemplifying the fable 
of the dog and the shadow, and snapping 
at a large object when he might have 
secured a smaller one, had lost all claim 
on the Company. That gentleman was 
not present, therefore he would say no 
more on the subject; but, on behalf of 
Mr. Wilkinson, be thanked tbe court of 
directors for their kind and considerate 
conduct. He was always happy to give 
them thanks when their proceedings de- 
served that mark of respect. 

Mr* R. Jackson said he could not sit 
comfortably in his seat, without acknow- 
ledging the very handsome way in which 
tbe court of directors had acted in this 
business. He knew that, a3 the friends 
of Mr. Wilkinson had opposed the smaller 
sum, and called for one of much greater 
amount, tbe court of directors would have 
beat) justified in that sort of resistance to 
the claim, which a refusal of their original 
proposition might be supposed to create. 
They bad, however, acted on a principle 
of liberality that could not be too much 
applauded or admired ; and, he was sure, 
they never could touch tbe true strings of 
affectionate feeling so well; they never 
could procure so much unfeigned respect 
and esteem, as when they set themselves 
above little considerations of every kiud, 
and acted on the great principles of impar- 
tial justice, wholly unconnected with per- 
sonal feelings. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Pattison said he perfectly agreed 
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in what the two hon. proprietor* had ob- 
served with respect to the conduct of the 
court of directors. He considered them 
to have acted ia a most dignified, honour- 
able, and liberal maimer. They oiiginally 
proposed the grant of a certain sum to 
Mr. Wilkinson ; an attempt was made to 
increase it; that attempt entirely failed, 
but still tbe court of directors, over- 
looking the opposition they had received, 
adhered to their first proposition. It was 
unnecessary to dwell on their conduct in 
this proceeding ; the act spoke for itself, 
anti proved mat they were not influenced 
I.y any personal feeling of private consi- 
deration. But lie hoped that those who 
oitposed the principle on which the grant 
was founded, might, without offence, be 
allowed to retain their opinion, since the 
attempt to procure a larger sum of money 
offered no argument in support of the 
priuciplc on which Mr.Wilkinson ground- 
ed his claim. He (Mr. Pattison) and other 
gentlemen opposed the proposition en- 
tirely on principle, because they viewed 
tbe grant as a gratuitous waste of the 
public money. To that opinion he re- 
mained firm ; for, in his mind, the effort 
that was made' to increase the sum did 
not strengthen, but rather weakened the 
force of the claim. He would not enter 
into the merits of this matter at all: to 
use an old adage, it would be as tire- 
some as a twice-told tale but he would 
do that which he recollected Sir Roger 
de Coverly, in The Spectator, diiected 
his chaplain to do. Instead of preaching 
his own sermons, he told him to select 
discourses from Tillotson, or some other 
great man of that day, and to preach them 
to his flock. What he (Mr. Pattison) had 
to say on this subject had been so well 
expressed by Mr. Dowdeswell, one of the 
Company's servants in Bengal, that be 
begged leave to request that that gentle- 
man’s minute should be read, as bis last 
words on this question. 

Mr. It. Jackson was sure his hon. friend 
would give him leave to say, that after tie 
had declared he rose without any intention 
of discussing the subject, the course lie 
adopted, in concluding, was not quite the 
way of adhering to that golden rule, 
which he had laid down for himself and 
others. Because, if tile question had 
been so often debated as to render a repe- 
tition of it as fatiguing as a tivice-told 
tale (to use the expression of his bon. 
friend), the reading of partial documents 
was not the mode best calculated to pre- 
vent further discussion. The court must 
feel, if Mr. Dowdeswell’s minute was 
read, that it would owe it to itself, to 
Mr. Wilkinson, and to common justice, 
to cau«e ail the documents connected with 
the question, from the minute of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings downwards, to be laid 
before the proprietors on the instant. In 
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a court like the present, which had met 
without any idea of this subject being 
likely to undergo further discussion, 
many of the members of which, in all 
probability, were not aware of those 
counter-documents, so as to be able to 
call for their production, how cruel it 
would be to read a separate and solitary 
paper ! If his hon. friend insisted on its 
beiug read, he (Mr. Jackson) submitted 
whether it would not be just and proper 
to name a day when those who were 
friendly to Mr. Wilkinson’s claim might 
come forward and call for the counter- 
documents ? {Hear, hear). If an unfa- 
vourable document were demanded, and 
the favourable ones were kept out of sight, 
it would be iu the highest degree unjust. 
He should be greatly surprised if, Mr. 
Dowdes well's minute having beeu read, 
his hon. friend did not himself call for 
the production of the others as a matter 
of justice. 

Mr. Rigby.— {t I second the hon. direc- 
tor’s motioti, that Mr. Dowdeswell’a let- 
ter should be read.” 

Mr. Rattison. — “ I merely meant this 
document to be read as a part of my 
speech. Mr. Dowdeswell, in his minute, 
has said every thing I wish to say ; and 
surely I have a right to call for it.” 

Mr. Lowndes wished gentlemen to re- 
collect Lord Chesterfield’s maxim, and 
if they did a favour to do it handsomely. 
Was this, he asked, a handsome proceed- 
ing ? They gave this gentlemau a sum of 
money ; and, at the same time, they sent 
him to India with a mark on him like 
Cain. It would thus seem as if the grant 
weie agreed to, not as au act of justice, 
hut as a matter of favour. He considered 
it purely as an act of justice. They were 
giving him not one-fourth of what he had 
lost, for he belicred Mr. Wilkinson had 
lost near j£100,000. If the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. Rigby) persisted in seconding 
the hon. dilector’s motion for having Mr. 
Dowdeswell’s minute read, he (Mr. 
Lowndes) would put it to the vote whe- 
ther it should be read or not. 

Mr. Rigby said he was totally uuaware 
of what the document drawn up by Mr. 
Dowdeswell contained, and he should 
he inclined to suppose that it consisted 
of some protest against this measure, ra- 
ther than against the man ; against the 
principle of granting sums of money out 
of the Company’s funds to make up for 
unsuccessful speculations. He piotested 
auainst it altogether, because it might 
lead tu consequences ruinous to the Com- 
pany’s affairs ; therefore he contended 
that every document which could throw 
light on such a subject should be read, 
not alone for the benefit of those who op- 
posed the measure, but also for tt e in- 
formation of the individuals who sup- 
ported it. If this were not done, it might 
Asiatic Jcurn . — No. 40*. 


be supposed that* the grant was conceded 
as a matter of favour, and that, in fact, 
the whole was a job. He did not mean 
to say, or to insinuate that it was so; 
but he must be allowed to observe, that 
the principle was most dangerous. He 
thought the court of proprietors ought, 
in all cases, to be perfectly aware of wbat 
they voted money for. One day or other 
the tables might be turned, their affairs 
might be in an unfavourable state, aud when 
the Company applied to the legislature for 
assistance, they might say, “ Why do 
you come to us ? You have given away 
your funds to make up for unprofitable 
speculations, and you are uuworthy of 
assistance.” Under these circumstances, 
he thought the letter of Mr. Dowdeswell, 
who was a very celebrated character, 
should be read ; and thereiore he would 
persist in his intention of having it sub- 
mitted to the court. - 

Mr. ,S. Duron recommended most 
strongly that no documents should he read 
in the present state of this business. The 
•hon director (Mr. Pattison) must be aware 
of the recent discussions which the ques- 
tion had provoked, and, he thought, must 
be anxious not to occasion a renewal of 
them. On the subject of the grant to 
Mr. Wilkinson, he most cordially agreed 
in the praises that had been bestowed on 
the court of directors fur their conduct, 
and he publicly acknowledged the honour- 
able liberality with which they had acted, 
after what had passed in that conrt ; for 
certainly, if the executive body had pro- 
ceeded as most iudividaals would have 
done, they would uot a second time have 
recommended this grant. They might 
have said, and said with justice, after 
a large suin had been proposed by Mr. 
Wilkinson’s friends, in lieu of that which 
they recommended, that they would not 
pay any further attention to his claim. 
The sum first proposed was 7o,000 ru- 
pees ; an attempt was made to raise it to 
288,000; and, at length, a middle course 
was taken, aud the supporters of Mr. 
W’ilkinson moved for 180,000. 

Mr. Thompson rose to order. The hon- 
proprietor, heobseived, was quite out of 
order. What was the question before 
the conrt ? It was, whether the proprie- 
tors would approve of the resolution of 
the court of directors, or call for the read- 
ing of Mr. Dovvdesw'Hl’s letter. To these 
propositions the hon. proprietor ought to 
confine himself. 

Mr. S . Duron said, it appeared, if he 
understood the question, notwithstanding 
what had previously passed, that in the 
mouth of July last, a new motion was 
made in the court of directors, who now 
recommended to the court of proprietors 
to make a grant of a certain sum to Mr. 
Wilkinson, in conformity with a resolu- 
tion agreed toby them. This, therefore, 
Vol. VIII. 3 G 
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was a new question, and he had alight 
to deliver his sentiments on it. When 
the friends of Mr. Wilkinson mored for 
248,000 rupees, betook the liberty of say- 
ing he thought they weie doing great in- 
jury to the cause they supported. Finding 
they were not likely to succeed in obtain- 
ing that very large sum, a gentleman, not 
uovv present, proposed a middle course, 
namely, that Mr. Wilkinson should re- 
ceive 180,000 rupees, at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
each rupee. Under these circumstances 
the question went to a ballot, and was 
lost. He would not, ou this occasion, 
withhold his opinion of the conduct of 
tho^e gentlemen who called for the en- 
larged grant. It appeared to him, pei- 
hap* he might be mistaken, that a body 
of gentlemen who had been in India, came 
into that court with a strong preemption 
ou their minds that the interest they 
possessed, and which they were deter- 
mined to exeit, would enable them to 
carry the large i sum. There was another 
point, and m speaking of it he would 
not use any improper term, which they 
conceived likely to prevail with a part of 
the proprietors; it was founded on an 
old maxim, which he had often seen 
exemplified in life, that those who would 
not think for themselves, who would 
not take the trouble of weighing matters, 
were always ready to adopt a middle 
com so. Thus those gentlemen conceiv- 
ed that, w hen they abandoned the larger 
sum, when they found they could not 
prevail ou the court to grant 238,000 ru- 
pees, they might rest as>ured that all 
triends to the middle course would sup- 
port the reduced grant of 130,000. Bu', 
as he liad been willing to give 75,000 ru- 
pees, and that sum was refused, he did 
not think that he was bound to vote for it 
wbeu it was brought forward a second 
time ; ami, therefore, he would not lion! 
up his hand in favour of it. 

Mr. Hume appealed to the lion, direc- 
tor, and entreated him to consider, with 
his usual candour, whether the friends of 
Mr. Wilkinson cupld sit quietly and allow 
the only mtnu.c that was unfavourable to 
his claim to be read, without observation, 
and without calling for other docuaieuts ? 
He submitted whether or no it wouid 
be consistent with justice to persevere 
in the present motion, after the subject 
had undergone three long days’ debate, 
and when the documents connected with 
the question had been before the court 
for seven months? The question had 
been most completely discussed ; it had 
been examined m all its bearings; no new 
light could be thrown upou it. He (Mr. 
Hume; had voted against the two laige 
sums ; he proceeded on a different prin- 
ciple of calculation ; but still he thought, 
t . - ’ dj he differed from those who pro- 
p 1,^1 r‘ « gi eater remuneration, that it 


would be an act of injustice towards Mr. 
Wilkinson to read the minutes now called 
for. In coming to the opinion which he 
had formed, alter reading every document 
that he could procure ou the subject, he 
found that ail those who were consulted, 
whether they were right or wrong he 
would not stop to inquire, were of opiuiou 
that some reiuuneiation was due. The 
court of directors having agreed to the 
piesent resolution, he trusted the lion, 
gent, would see the propriety of not pres- 
sing the leading of Mr. Dowdeswell's 
minute, which was the only one not fa- 
vourab t to Mr. Wilkinson’s claim. Anri, 
artei all, it conveyed only a half and half 
opiuiou ; for it did not appear that he 
spoke decidedly, while the other gentle- 
men weie unequivocally favourable to the 
claim . Surely the lion- director would 
not think it neces-uuy to have that single 
document reiki after such an ample dis- 
cussion, but would allow the question to 
proceed at once to the vote. 

Mr. Putiison said, he knew not how 
far the hou. gent, might feel himself jus- 
tified in stating to the pioprietors the 
opinion of Mr. Dovvdesweil ; to him, 
however, the proceeding appeared to be 
incorrect. He (Mr. Pattison) wished to 
have the document itself read, and had 
no desire to offer any comments of hU 
own. If it were thought that lie wanted 
to take any advantage of the ab epee of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s friend >, by calling for 
that document, he could assure those 
who harboured the idea that it was a 
line of conduct lie never adopted. lie 
thought himself justified, nay, he knew 
he was justified, in having the document 
lead if he deemed it pioper; if, theie- 
foie, he gave up the reading of this pa- 
per, he begged it might be considered as 
a sacrifice to peace and harmony. Still, 
however, lie would hold up his hand 
against his motion, and to shew his rea- 
sons for so doinwr, he meant to have 
closed his speech with a peroiation diitun 
from Mr. Dowdesweli’s minute. H.s 
opinion had not undergone the slightest 
change, nor would it if he stood alone. 
Tlicie was a Latin line, which described 
his feelings on this question ; 

*• Victrix causa Dus placmt & cd tteta Cutuvi ,7t 

He wished to make a little Cato of him- 
self, and continued to think that the prin- 
ciple lit* espoused, however unsuccessful, 
was the just one. He wished to adduce 
the opinions of able men in suppoit of 
his own ; but having been personally 
appealed to, he would ioiego his inten- 
tion. 

An hon. Proprietor said, if one docu- 
ment was read, he could not see auy rea- 
sou for opposing the reading of another. 
He recollected ou a former day the opiuiou 
of Mr. Seaton was read twice, why then 
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should that of Mr. Dowdeswell be witli- 
held ? He objected to the piinciple of 
tins grant ; lie objected to the proceeding 
in all its hearings. If the precedent were 
established it would be most dangerous. 
They had a right to hear Mi. Dowdes- 
well’s opinion on the claim. 

The Chair /non said, that that paper 
had been read in court on a former day. 

Mr. Bebb said, while he fully concutied 
in the praises tiiat had been bestowed on 
the comt of directors for the liberal view 
they had taken of this question, in dis- 
carding all personal feelings, and shewing 
that they haiboured no resentment against 
Mr. Wilkinson or his frieuds for having 
attempted to procure an enlarged sum in 
opposition to their declared sentiments, 
still he was of opinion that Mr. Wilkin- 
son had no right whatsoever, in law, in 
equity, or in morality, to receive a single 
shilling of the Company’s money. That 
opinion he and cettain of his colleagues 
expressed by a regular dissent aud that 
opinion remained unshaken in his mind. 
He would not enter into a discussion of 
the question, because, to use the words of 
his hon. iuetid, it would he as tiresome 
as a tale twice told ; but be would call 
the attention of the Court to a conse- 
quence which was likely to be produced, 
if this sum was granted. In that eient, 
Mr. Wilkinson’s ageut, Doolum Doss, 
would have just as much right to come 
before the Compauy and demand a sum of 
money as his piincipal had. On the best 
calculation he could make, Doolum Doss’s 
piofits would amount, on a moderate 
scale, to 80,000 rupees, for his contract 
during five years. If the decision were 
in favour of Mr. Wilkinson, then, he 
contended, Doolum Doss would have a 
right to demand that sum. Every other 
individual who had beeu treated as Mr. 
Wilkinson was would have an equal 
right to demand remuneration ; and what 
sum of money it would take out of the 
Company’s pocket to meet those claims, 
it was impossible for him to sav. He 
must here beg leave to correct what had 
fallen from au hon. proprietor (Mr.Hume), 
as to the Company’s government abroad 
being unanimously in favour of this claim. 
The Governor-general, and most of his 
council, certainly said that some compen- 
sation was due, but Mr. Dowdeswell was 
averse to that opinion. Let not the 
court go away, therefore, with the im- 
pression that the members of the govern- 
ment were unanimously in favour of re- 
muneration, since it appeared that one 
very able gentleman opposed it. He ob- 
jected to the principle, and should there- 
fore hold up his hand against the motion. 

Mr. Thompson rose to correct an ob- 
servation that had fallen from the hon. 
director who had just spoken. He said, 
if the prescut motion weie agieed to, 


that the agent of Mr. Wilkinson, ami any 
other ind.vidu.il who had sustained in- 
jury by the regulation of the Bengal go- 
vernment, would have a right to come 
forwaid and procure from the justice of 
the Company that remuneration winch 
they were entitled to demand. In an- 
swer to that he would say, let them come 
forward, let them lay the merits of their 
case before the Company, and their de- 
mand won id he dealt with as the dictates 
of justice required. He submitted that 
this formed no solid objection against Mi. 
Wilkinson’s claim. 

Mr. It. Jackson said, his hon. friend 
(Mr. Rigby) had treated this question, as 
if the proprietors were going to lemum- 
rate Mr. Wilkinson for some loss sustain- 
ed by some unfmtunate conimeicial specu- 
lation ; but, if he had attended to the 
resolution of the court of directors, lie 
would hare found that the case was very 
different, h ran thus : — “ Resolved, that 
though tiiis court thinks no ground exists 
f>r a re-consuleiation of his claims, which 
have already been investigated and de- 
cided on, nevertheless the coui t, taking 
an indulgent aud liberal view of his case, 
recommend that there be gi anted to 
him, for the reason stated in the repoit 
of the committee of buying amt ware- 
houses, as a full compensation for the 
injury alledged to have been sustained by 
him inconsequence of the arrangement 
of the Bengal government, the sura of 
75,000 sicca rupee'.” Certainly this re- 
solution did not call on them to remune- 
rate a mau who had speculated unsuccess- 
fully. The recommendation was founded 
on the reasons stated in the report of the 
committee of buying aud warehouses, who, 
it should be observed, had gone through the 
whole question, and had given it a* their 
opinion, that in justice the Company 
ought to remunerate 51 r. Wilkinson to 
the extent of 75,000 rupees, as a com- 
pensation for the iujuiy he had sustained 
by the renewal of the saltpetre monopoly, 
an act of the Bengal government. lie 
thought it was idle to suppose that this 
grant would open the door to other claims, 
because Mr. Wilkinson was the person 
by name to whom the Bengal government 
allowed the benefit of those contracts, 
and he alone could derive advantage from 
them. This being the case, the claim 
could not go beyond him, a point that was 
fairly argued during the two or three 
days when thi* subject was under discus- 
sion. That excellent man, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, was, he knew, adverse to the claim, 
but it ought not to bo forgotten that the 
special committee, composed of able and 
intelligent men, were in favour of it. Let 
not gentlemen mn away with the idea 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s friends, of their 
own mere motion, pioposed a larger sum 5 
they only recoimut uded what a ‘special 
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committee, the members of which were 
men of honour and ability, held to be the 
just measure of Mr. Wilkinson’s remu- 
neration. The Marquis of Hastings cer- 
tainly thought it was something too much, 
and an infetior sum was substituted ; but 
that noble person and his council, with 
the exception of Mr. Dowdeswell, dis- 
tinctly admitted Mr. Wilkinson’s equitable 
right to remuneration, and awaided a 
larger sum than the boatdof trade had 
given : the latter named 75,000 rupees, 
the former awarded somewhere about 
200,000. The committee of buying and 
warehouses allowed the equity of the 
claim, and recommended that Mr. Wil- 
kinson should receive 75,000 ruptes, the 
sum agreed on by the board of trade. 
Cheered and eucoiu aged by the different 
favourable reports which were made witli 
respect to his claim by some of the most 
eminent diameters in India, men who 
were pcifectly disinterested, Mr. Wilkin- 
son's friends in this country thought he 
ought to receive a larger sum, and in con- 
formity with that impression, they moved 
it. He thought it necessary to state i ho, 
that there should he no misundei standing 
on the subject. It gave him sincere plea- 
sure to find, that though the larger sum 
was strongly contended for by the friends 
of Mr. Wilkinson, and the smaller sum 
propo-ed hy the court of directors was re- 
jected, yet these gentlemen cherished no 
feeling of resentment, but agairt recom- 
mended that 75,000 rupees should ire 
granted, not to a rash commercial spe- 
culator, but to an individual whose equi- 
table right to a remuneration for cerrain 
losses was gene: ally admitted. He felt 
much obliged to the lion, director (Mr. 
Pattisou) for his courtesy and candour in 
withdrawing his request that the minute 
of Mr. Dowdeswell should be read, which, 
jf persisted in, must have inevitably led to 
the reading of many others. He trusted 
the bu-iuess would now proceed without 
farttier comment. 

Mr. Etphinstone wished to ask one 
question, nnimly, whether tin presuut 
grant was to cover tire whole of the claims 
that might he brought by Mr. Wilkinson 
and his friends against the Company, be- 
cause another pcr.-on, Doolurn Doss, was 
mentioned as also having a right to make 
a pecuniary demand. He should be glad 
to know whether more claims were con- 
templated against the Company ? Mr. 
Wilkinson’s claim, in his opinion, was 
not founded in law or leason, the grant 
was merely gratuitous ; therefore, when 
they were caked on to agree to it, they 
would do well to consider to what rxtent 
the principle was lkely to be carried, and 
how far the pn cedent was meant to be 
acted on. Observing the disposition of 
the general court, he would not o;q>ose 
(he motion ; but if the pioprietoia had 
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their own interest the least at heart, they 
would inquire to what length this gra- 
tuitous principle was likely to go. 

Mr. Hume said, he thought he could set 
the hon. director’s conscience at ease. 

Mr. Etphinstone. “ My conscience is 
perfectly at ease.” 

Mr. Hum- continued. Perhaps he should 
have said that he wuuld remove the hon. 
director’s uneasiness ; a something which 
it wasdifficult to understand, that told him 
the present might not he the last charge 
of this nature. He wished to know 
whether other claims of a similar kind 
would not be made on the Company, and he 
particularly adverted to Doolutn Doss. In 
an-wer, he begged leave to state that 
Doolnin Doss was a sub contractor, a 
person who contracted under Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and the claims of the principal being 
discharger!, it was clear' the agent could 
make no demand. He would put the hon. 
director in mind of the opinion given by 
their former standing counsel, now the 
chief baiou of Scotland, in that court, 
who quoted the well-known maxim ; — 
“ Omne majus continet in se minus.” 
Upon this principle he thought Mr. Wil- 
kinson's claim included that of his agent, 
and therefore no fear need be entertained 
of any farther call. 

Mr. Lowndes said, he was sorry lo sec 
two brother directors com tig forward 
and disapproving of a measure that had 
been sanctioned by their colleagues. When 
they declared that the present resolution 
was improper, their declaration cut two 
ways . it was saying, in effect, that Mr. 
Wilkinson did not deserve this grant; it 
was p'acing a mark on that gentleman, 
and, at the same time, passing a censure 
on their colleagues, whose judgment they 
proclaimed to be inftrior to their own. 
He, however, could not imagine that 
those two gent'emen possessed more 
sense thau all the rest of the directors 
together. The observations they had 
made implied, that in voting a sum of 
75,000 rupees, they were doing ari act 
which they would not have sanctioned if 
they had looked at the subject properly. 
What was the use of requesting Air. 
Dowdcswcll'a letter to be read, except for 
the purpose of sajing that his principle 
was the just one, and the court of direc- 
tors should have adopred it. He couceiverl 
it would have been moie courteous to 
have said, “ Whatever my opinion is 1 
will not press it on the court, as tlie 
majority is so great against m .” Had 
those hon. directors confined themselves 
to a few words, merely to shew they had 
not changed their opinion, their conduct 
would, he thought, have been more praise- 
worthy. 

Tile motion was then agreed to, only 
s-ven hands being held up against it, and 
the court adjourned. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , Sept. 28, 1819. 

Coffee . — The market continued heavy last week, 
and on the Thursday a depression of 2s. a 3s. took, 
place on the ordinary descriptions, the fine nearly 
supported the former prices. The parcels that 
were offering in the market by private contract 
for money, "had the- effect of further depressing 
the prices. 

Sugar . — The business effected, by private con- 
tract last week was not extensive, yet the market 
had much the appearance of an improvement, 
both in the demand and m the prices. The hast* 
India sale, consisting of 21,966 packages, went 
off with some bnskn* ss, and it was estimated that 
about 14,000 packages were sold, and 7,600 
bought in. The total imports of East-India Sugar 
this year, 106,000 packages, ot winch 74,000 
have passed public sale. The stock in ihe East- 
India warehouse, sold and unsold, is stated at 
nearly 49,000 packages. 

Rice . — 15,422 bags declared for sale at the East- 
Zndia House. There were only about 8,000 bags 
disposed of, the remaining 8,000 were taken in 
fnr the proprietors. The total import of Kice 
from the East-Indies this year is 172,000 bags, of 
which 120,000 have passed public sale, 52,000 
have not passed the sales. The stock of Rice in 
the East-India warehouses is stated at 164,000 
bags. 

Cotton . — The India sale, 1st proximo, has been 
further increased by small parcels of Surat, Ben. 
gal, and fiiurbon Cottons. The market rema.ns 
in a very depressed state, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the heaviness will continue until the 
result of the India sale is known. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

Information respecting Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages , xn families connected with. India, if 
sent under enter, post paid, to Messrs. B ack and 
Co., Leadenhall Street , t oil l be inserted in our 
Journal free of expense. 

BIRTHS. 

Bept. 1. The lady of James Haig, Esq. of Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, of a son. 

8. In Wimpole-strect, the lady of Edward Mar- 
joribanks. Esq. of a daughter. 

11. At Kensingion, the lady of John Smith, Esq. 
of the Hon. Easi-India Company’s Madias Cn il 
Service, of a daughter. 

17. At Connaught place. Lady R. Wigraoi, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 29. At Antigua, Henry R. Cassin, M. D. to 
Catherine, widow of the late Thomas Watts, 
Esq. of the Hon. East-India Company’s Civil 
Service, Madras Establishment. 

Sept. >6. At St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
William Cousens, Esq. Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s Naval Service, to Miss Mary Ann Leech, 
daughter of the late Robert Leech, Esq. of St. 
Helena. 

21. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Joseph 
Barretto, Esq. of Portland Place, to Emily, 
only daughter of Richard Potts, Esq. of Upper 
Clapton, and niece to George Paterson, Esq. 
Deputy Accountant General to the East-India 
House. 

DEATHS. 

In February last, at Ascot, in the East-Indies, 
Mi is Louisa Lichigaray, daughter of the late 
Samuel Lichigaray, Esq. of Phdlybrooke House, 
Layton, Essex. 

Aug. 6. Of a violent dysentery, on board the 
Honourable Company’s ship General Heuett, 
John Edwards, aged 18, second son of Capt. 
George Hooper, late of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service ; he was a most amiable *nd pro- 
mising youth, his loss \\ ill, therefore, be tong 
and deeply felt by bis afflicted family, 

— . At Creeavmh, near Tricola, m Thesnly, 
greatly and deservedly lamented, while on bis 
route ovc.Und uuri Indu. Joh-i Artn-tior^. 


E e q. surgeon on the Bomba v Rstabli-hment* 
youngest son of the late Charles Armstrong, 
M.D. of Upper Charlotte Street, Fit/.roy Squa e, 
and Ealirg, Middlesex. 

Sept.’i Ot an inflammatory sore throat, aged 
26, at Brighton, wheie sue went but three 
weeks before to soothe the affliction of a siMtr 
for the recent loss of two chi'drui, loins a 
W insley, daughter of the lute Wm. Lewis, Esq. 
formerly a Member of the Bombay Gotern- 
ment. 

15. Archib dd, the infant «oti of Capt. Blan- 
shard, of the Honourable Compiny’s ship Car- 
natu. 




INDIA SHIPPING I NTKLLIGKNCE. 


Arrivals. 


Aug. 29 Gratesend, Thalia, Herbert, from Ben- 
gd. 

30 Liverpool, illiam Ashton, from Bengal 28 
Feb., the Cape 24 May, and St. Helena 16 June. 

31 Liverpool, Theti% Brmvn, from Be*‘\»uL 

Seat. 1 Off Margate, 3 Grivesend, Cornwallis, 

Findlay, from the Cape ot G iod Hope 9 Juh. 

— Deal, 7 Gravesend, Ladv Cur.pbcll, Marquis, 
from Bengal 23 Jan., Madras 20 Feb., and M. 
Helena 3 July. 

2 Deal, 6 Gravesend, Duntra, Hamilton, from 
China 3 1 March, Angler 4 May, and bt. Helena 
8 July. 

— Deal, 5 Gravesend, General Hewitt, Cameron, 
fr< m Madras and St. Heicna. 

— Deal, 5 Gravesend, Muitha, late Hoare, from 
Bengal. 

— Liverpoo 1 , Eclipse, Cogill, from Bombay 27 
March, Mangalore 3 April, and the Cape la 
June. 

* — Liverpool William Ncdson, Pearson, from 
Bombay 28 March, and the Die of France 18 
May. 

1 <ffi Isle of Wight, fi Gravesend, Brothers, Stamp, 
from I'atava and the C *pe. 

— Off the I i/.ard, 8 Gravesend, Caledonia, Wales, 
from Bengal. 

— Liverpool, Sherburn, Beach, from Bengal I 
March, and St. Helena 13 June. 

4 Deal, 7 Gravesend, Zoroaster, Ross, from Ben- 

8 Off Dover, 6 Gravesend, Margaret, AUen, from 
Bengal. 

— Off Dover. 9 Gravesend, Cyrus, Miller, from 
Bombay. 

— Deal, 7 Gravesend, David Scott, Hunter, from 
Bengal and Madras. 

— Deal, 8 Gravesend, Hebe, Sugden, from Ben- 
gal. 

6 Cowes, 15 Deal, Columbus, Robbins, from Ba- 
tavia 30 Aprd. 

13 Off Falmouth, in I'eil, 9 3 Gravesend, Maf- 
f.itt, Lee, from China and St. Helena. 

19 Liverpool, Cornw til, U\.c\. from Bengal. 

26 Deal. Brilliant, Fenn, Iruin Bengal and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

27 Off Portsmouth, Julia, Schott, fru’.n China 3 
May, and Batavia 10 June. 


Depax tuxes. 

tug. 27 Gravesend, 3) Deal, Lovely Maria, Smith, 
lor the Cape of Good Hope. 

iept. 7 Gravesend. 13 Portsmouth, General Pal- 
mer, Truscotr, for Madns. 

• Cowes, 8 Lymington. British Colony, Sco t, 
for Uie Cape of Good Hope. 

0 Deal, Hockimrham. Waugh, for the Cape of 
Good Hope and India. 

7 Cravesend, is Deal, Mulgrave Castle, Ralph, 
for Bombay, 

:o Gravesend, 23 Deal, Vittoria, Driver, for Ben- 
gal. 

17 Gravesend, Oromocto, Strickland, for Bom- 
h3y. 


INDIAN SECeumES AND 
EXCHANGES. 

By the latest accounts received from Calcutta, 
(March IR), it appear-, tbit the 6 per Cent. Loan 
Paper was at a discount varying from o.ie and a 
quarter to one and three quarters perCent. 

The Exc’i an”* atCa'Cutti *»n Loudon, for B i’s 
s’. 55i* Month/ 1 g'ff, \*ai I., ;J. per a :ci R.ip^c. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1819-20. 
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Pric « Current of East- India Produce for September 1819 . 




L. 

s. d. 

L. 

r- 

d. 


/.. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 


0 

b 

6 to 

0 

6 

0 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 




f olfte, Java 

— cwt 

4 

10 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

Turmenck, Bengal. .cut. 

0 

13 

0 

■ Chenbon 


b 

6 

0 — 

5 


0 

China 

t 

10 

0 

Bourbon 








Zedoaiy 
















Cotton, Surat 

. ...Ib 

O 

0 

7 — 

0 

0 

10 

Blue 
















Bengal 


0 

0 

7 — 

0 

0 

9 

- — Blue and Violet 

0 

8 

9 

Bourbon 


0 

1 

4 — 

0 

2 

3 

— — Purple and Violet... 

0 

8 

3 

Drugs, &c. for Dveine. 







— Good Ditto 

0 

7 

9 

Aloes, Epntica .. 

....cwt. 

5 

5 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

Fine \ inlet 

0 

7 

6 

Ann needs, Star.. 


S 

15 

0 — 

4 

• 

0 

• Good Ditto 

0 

7 

0 

Borax, Refined. 


3 

10 

0 — 

4 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

6 

6 

Unrefined, or Tincal 

4 

4 

0 — 

4 

10 

0 

Fine & Good Copper 

0 

6 

0 

Camplure unrefined 

10 

U> 

0 — 

12 

0 

0 

Middling Ditto 

0 

A 

6 

Car demoms, Malabar., lb 

o 

2 

6 — 

0 

6 

0 

Ordmaiy Ditto 

o 

4 

10 

' Ceylon 


0 

S 

0 — 

0 

3 

6 

• Fin- 1 Madras 

0 

4 

0 
















n 

0 

* 







Castor Oil 

Ib. 

0 

1 

11 — 

0 

8 

10 

Sattiowi-r cwt. 

26 

0 

0 

('tuna Root 

— cwt. 

I 

0 

0 — 

1 

10 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

Coculns fndicus., 


! 

5 

0 — 


2 

0 

Silipeirt, Refined cwt. 

2 

3 

0 

Coluinbo Root..., 


« 

15 

0 




Silk, Bengal Skein 11). 

I 

Q 

1 






41 







Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 

10 

0 

0 



— Ditto While 
















— Assaftetida... 


fl 

0 

0 — 

15 

0 

0 

Organ zme 

I 

18 

0 

— Benjamin . . 


7 

0 

0 — 

33 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon 

0 

6 

8 

Ammi 

...cwt. 

5 

0 

o — 

8 

0 

0 

Cloves 

0 

3 

2 

— — Gallnnutn... 








— — — Bourbon 




— Gambogium 


15 

0 

0 — 

19 

0 

0 

— M at 

0 

6 

7 

— - M vi ih 


fl 

0 

0 — 

!7 

0 

0 

— ■ Nutmegs 

0 

4 

10 

Ohbanum.... 


• 

(» 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

— Ginger cwt. 

1 

1 

0 

Lac Lake 


0 

1 

6 — 

0 

3 

0 

Pepner. Company’s lb 

0 

0 

7 

Dve 


0 

5 

• — 

0 

6 

6 

Pnvilege 

0 

0 

7 

Shell, Block 








White 

0 

0 

10 

Sh vtretl .... 








Sugar, "Yellow cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

Stick 








White 

2 

0 

0 

Musk, China 

....OZ. 

0 

17 

0 — 

1 

0 

0 

Brown 

1 

3 

0 

Niiv Vomica 

...cwt. 

l 

4 

0 — 

1 

10 

(1 

Tea, Boliea Ih. 

0 

1 

8 








0 





Cinnamon .. 


0 

lf> 

0 



— Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

Cloves 


0 

9 

6 




Campni 




• Mace 








Twankay 

0 

2 

7 

• • Nutmeg* — 


o 

l 

0 — 

0 

1 

6 

Pekoe 

0 

4 

y 

Omutn 

.....lb. 







Hvson Skin 

0 

2 

7 













Sal Ammoniac ... 

, cw». 

6 

0 

0 — 

7 

0 

0 

Gunpowder 

0 

7 

0 

Senna 

lb. 

0 

1 

3 — 

0 

2 

6 

Tnrtotsesiiell 

1 

15 

0 

Tutmenck, Java 

..rwt. 

1 

5 

0 — 

1 15 

0 

Woods, Saunders Bed. .ton 

4 

10 

0 


to 0 18 0 

— 1 15 o 


— 0 9 1 

— 086 
— 080 

— 0 7 y 

— 0 7 3 

— 0 6 10 

— 0 6 3 

— 0 5 10 

— 050 

— 0 7 6 

— 0 13 O 

— 83 0 0 

— 1 10 © 

— 10 5 

— 1 15 4 

— 18 11 

- « IQ 0 

— 0 10 1 


— 08 


1 


— I 18 0 

— 8 10 O 

— 18 0 

— O 1 lO 

— O 7 10 

— 044 

— 040 

— 0411 

— 047 

— 066 
— 080 
— 8 0 0 
— 5 10 0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST- INDIA HOUSE. 

F»r Sale l October — Ptotnpt 14 January , 1820. 
Licensed. — Cotl'jn Wool. 

For Sale 10 Oitober — Prompt 21 January. 
Incensed and Priv ite-Tiade. — Indigo. 

ioi Sale 8 Xoccmber— Prompt II February. 
Campon 14 * 1 . — Siltnetre — Bltck Pepper — Cmna* 
inorj— Clove* — M.uv —Nutmegs — O I of Mare. 

Licensed and Piuule-i'iude, — Cassia Ligned — 
Ginger— Cassia Oil 

For Sale 22 .Vui. m'>er — Prompt 17 March. 
Company's — Ueng I and China Raw-silk. 
1-iaat‘i-Tnale. — iLu^al arid Ciuna bilk. 


CARGOES OF EAST-INDIA COMPA- 
NY’S SHIPS LATELY ARRIVED. 

CARGOES of the Dumra and Mojfatt fruin China , 
the Neptune irorn Madras, and the General 
Hewitt from Bengal, Madras, and Ceylon. 

Company's. — Tea —Coast P.ece Goods— Nan- 
keen * — Saltpetre — Cinnamon — Pepper — Cotton. 
Puctite-Tiade and Pruxletfe. — Tea — Nankeens 

— 1 N ■ '.V;< ■ s . piece Goods 

— "■ "■ ■■ 1 1 1 » I flood— Gum 

Bi _ 1 - If . ■ Seed Coral 

B- i • i ■ it . i Horn Tips— 

Madeira W me— Sherry. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships A’.imrc 

Toi.s. 

| Commando s. 

IF here to. 

launch - - - -i 

*>oo 

Driscoll - - 1 

Bombay direct. 

Uenr* Porclier -1 

0<H) 

Phillips - 

Madras and Eeug.il. 

Tiunndra - - - 

30) 

Price - - - 

Madras and Bengal, leave to touch at Madeira. 

Album - - - -i 

3 HO 

\V est - - 

Isle of France. 

Norfolk - - - 

<03 

Luiey - - - 

Madras and Bengal, leave to touch at the Cape. 

George Hum* - 

4*) 

Telfer - - - 

Midras and Bengal. 

Cokmbn --- 

4 10 

Richardson 

Iiie of France and Cevlon. 

STih - - - -i 

480 

Thacker - 

Bomba* direct. 

Perseverance - - 

30 0 

Stoker - - -! 

Vandieman'* Land and New South Wales duect. 

Melpomene - 

— . 

Heir - - - -! 

Batavia. 

Regent - - - - 

400 

Welbank - - 

Bengal. 

Sherborn - - -i 

650 

Beach - - - 

Bengal direct, (at Liverpool). 

Trjrti er - - - 

400 

Hu.chmson -• 

Bombay. 

John fob. n- - - 

453 

|Kentian - -• 

Bengal, (at Liverpool). 

Prmce Regent - 

520 

.Anderson • - 

New South Wales. 

1. 7 1 • - - - J 

51 1 

Hunt - - - 

Ditto. 

Jv’us - - - - 

308 

| - 1 

Ditto. 

S licvU - - - - 

400 

1 - i 

Ditto. 



Dally Prices of Stocks, from the 26 th of August to the 2 5th of September, 1819 - 
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HUMAN MACHINERY FOR PROPA- 
GATING CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
EAST. 

A previous outline of the bran- 
ches of this Memoir has engaged us 
to glance at the complicated spe- 
cimens of human machinery which 
have of late years been put into 
operation in British India, for in- 
troducing there and multiplying the 
ministrations of various forms of 
religion in the name of Christianity. 
We see two classes of cultivators 
working with separate designs : 
those to enforce its principles among 
the resident Europeans who profess 
it; and those to propagate what each 
independent sect of missionaries 
deems to be its doctrines among the 
natives, bom strangers to its faitb. 
We shall endeavour to treat of these 
two branches of doty and expe- 
riment distinctly. 

1. A Vim of Christians professing 
Christianity. 

To speak negatively, this can 
never be morally wrong : to speak 
positively, it may be barely credit- 
able or trhly honorable as a de- 
— Asiatic Joum.—^o, 47. 


claration of faith, the erection of 
an altar for public worship in a 
foreign country is consistent with 
interest, and is done under the 
protection of the state, or demands 
those sacrifices which are the tests 
of sincerity and courage. The low- 
est species of dormant faith is that 
exercised by the Dutch Christians 
(Calvinists and others) at Nanga- 
saki in Japau. How long this germ 
of latent belief might retain the 
property of evolving into roots and 
leaves, if not renewed by successive 
importations from Europe, like the 
bulbs of choice tulips, no paper In 
the transactions of any Batavian 
society for philosophical experiment 
enables us to determine. Weknow- 
indeed, from writers on vegetable 
physiology, that grain which hap- 
pens to be; buried by the plough too 
deep to feel the influence , of the 
sweet air, or of the kindly light, 
will lie dormant for twenty years or 
more, and still Tetain the principle 
of vegetable life, and on being 
raised by a favourable accident 
sufficiently near the surface will k t 
Voi. VIII, 3 H 
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: length germinate, expand into a 
plant, and bear fruit. But suppos- 
ing a Dntch colony to exist at 
Nangasaki for two or three centu- 
ries, without intercourse with Eu- 
rope ; and at the end of that period, 
the political obstructions which now 
keep the religious principle from 
the exciting atmosphere of tolera- 
tion, and from the animating sun 
of favour, to be withdrawn ; whe- 
ther the dormant Christianity in 
the colony would expand into a 
flourishing conventicle, the want of 
, evidence from history of a similar 
perpetuity of virtue in the seed of 
vital piety, makes it impossible to 
say. We must expect, however, 
that the natives of the various coun- 
tries of the east, whose information 
extends to a knowledge of what are 
the depressing circumstances in na- 
ture .and degree, under which the 
, J«edfrnf ^Christianity can lie buried 
fir an Asiatic soil, not to say ex- 
cluded from the sun, but rather pe- 
netrating instinctively into the un- 
der strata, as desirous to shun the 
wind and the heat, the frost and 
the flood ; the natives who recollect 
how politically specimens of the 
same plant in a prior age could 
adapt its habits to the mild or fierce 
.alternations of the season ; the natives 
who have the faculty of observation, 

. trill contrast the derated aspect, 
.thg jmppsipg attitude, the dictating 
. ^®ne, which envoys from various 
. sects «»f Christianity now assume, 
under the ascendant dominion of 
Christians, as if these were natural 
attributes and iuherent modes of 
.action. The doctrines which slept 
in the dark globe now germinate, 
and lift a hold stem with their pe- 
culiar leaves and showy blossoms, 
varying in the quality of the fruit, 
like all seedlings in an uncongenial 
clime, or not raised and trained by 
a nurseryman with competent re- 
sources. Reflecting observers, edu- 
cated in other religions, may ba- 
lance the sleeping desire to make 
.proselytes, the sincere conviction 
that millions were perishing with- 
out the accompaniment iu the bo- 
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som which urges saving knowledge 
to benevolent enterprize, — and the 
awakened courage, the single mo- 
tives, the dedicating spirit, the su- 
pernatural commission, which now 
impel the rival corps of enlisted 
missionaries to enlighten the mil- 
lions of long neglected souls, or at 
least to prepare to attempt to con- 
vert the next generation. Some of 
the minds addressed may advert to 
the different circumstances under 
which a solitary plantwas developed 
not long since as rarely as in the 
desert of Mekran, and mingled 
grasses, shrubs, and trees, are now 
rising to drink the benign dews as 
thick as in the jungles of India. 

To adhere, however, exclusively 
to the first branch of this concluding 
section : — it is universally admitted, 
that as the'places dedicated to the 
offices of a Christian church, and 
the ministrations of tbat religion to 
its educated children, have been 
augmented in India, the fruit has 
been a superior tone of morals in 
the European residents. To illus- 
trate this grateful subject for re- 
view, we subjoin the last series of 
facts and remarks which have any 
pioper relation to the biography of 
JVlr. Brown. The labours of qua- 
lified and judicious pastors have 
contributed, each in his measure, 
to conduct the character of British 
society in India to a state of ac- 
knowledged eminence, from one of 
alleged depression. 

To speak in the mildest manner, M r. 
Brown found, on his arrival at Calcutta 
iu 1786, tbat a deep ignoiauceon religious 
subjects, and a careless indifference to 
Christian duties, were but too generally 
prevalent there. Living witnesses can 
testify, or it would hardly be believed in 
Calcutta now, how the Sunday was ubenly 
neglected then. 

Some instances might be adduced that 
are absurd, others ludicrous. - “ Is It 
Sunday ?” — “ Ye* ; for i see the flag 1* 
hoisted,” was rather a customary piece of 
dialogue at the breakfast table, as the 
waring signal proclaimed the morning. 
A iadv, on being seriously spoken to npon 
her utter disregard of tbat day, maintain- 
ed that she always religiously observed it, 
“ for,” said she, “ every Suifdav mor»- 
iDg I read over the church service to my- 
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self, while my woman is combing my 
hair.” 

Another lady being urged to attend di- 
vine service, said, she had been more than 
twelve years a resident of Calcutta, aud 
twice married ; but it had been out of her 
power in ah that time to go to church, 
because she had never had an offer from 
any beau to escort her there, aud band 
her to a pew ! She was perfectly serious 
in urginc this difficulty, and on its being 
removed by an offer from a gentleman 
present to usher her foto the church, she 
accepted 'he engagement logo the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

It wa« frequently urged, that there 
conld be no use inker ping holy the seventh 
day in a heathen country since the com- 
mon people hot being, as in England, 
Christians, the example was not needed 1 

The domestic morning work-table was 
nearly as regularly surrounded the Sunday 
forenoons, as the card-table was on Sun- 
day evenings. One lady who, indeed, pro- 
fessed to teel scruples respecting the u?e 
of her own needle, judged neverjherless 
it would be absurd to restrain that of her 
husband’s daughter ; “ since she was the 
child ot a native mother, and could be 
nothing better than the durzees (Ma- 
homedan male sempstresses) and she 
therefore ought and should do tier needle 
work the same as they on Suudays, 
equally with auy other day.” 

These specimens, drawn trom domestic 
life, previous to 1794, are takeu from the 
three glasses of superior European society 
in Calcutta, the families of the civil and 
military services, and the agents. It may 
he imagined that the male part of the 
British society in Ind a were still more 
deficient in attending the public services 
of thetlmrch, In truth, no kind ot bu- 
siness, any more than of pleasure, whether 
public or private, was discontinued, in 
deference to the day, though the iattrr 
mighf conspicuously triumph in the pri- 
vilege of a holiday, 

N/. Brown Itaii been appointed by Cord 
Ti'tgotuooth to the principal church of 
Calcutta, in 1794. About four or five 
year* afterwards, the remarkable change 
in the attendance began to attract notice, 
particularly from persons residing close by. 
Jfnving divine service, the churchyard, 
and streets adjoining, were regularly 
thronged with the palanquins and other 
equipages of the congregation, where but 
a few years before scaicely more than half 
a dozen had usually appeared.* 

: „ In * note dated Christmas night, 1795, 
feJayBeown fhsaspeaks s “ Earn just ar- 
V ' — - — 

^ uai mo rand am i»f Mr. Brim's 

fr to ihe wme p'Tjnri: *• Lort* Cornwallis cb- 
frrfrrt* to "me |(Hihy, of (be nnr rb'ircli Si. 
Jodn'j) a drawing of which haufs in hi* Kmm, 
tlm 1 hr thought it a |iiL‘tty churl h. bu* il 
mdiiy nii.fe,' j m.yl.i harffaridwrird ihn' ■ii«e 
w K!*, oo Smnda/Sy rmi ntany **'— Jutg 1 5, ( 7 * 8 . 


rived from church ; we had almost five 
full set* at the sacrament to-day 5 so 
many were nerer seen before at one time 
at the table in this country. Nearly a 
thousand rupees were collected.” 

Other causes were in operation, 
and other sanctions imparted their 
influence, to promote and mature 
useful fruits in this rational field. A 
passage in one of Mr. Brown’s let- ” 

ters expresses this honorable ae- - 

knowledgment. 

“ The awful history of the Frfftbt 
revolution prepared the minds of our 
countrymen to support the principles 
of religion and loyalty, which our late 
Governor-general considered it his most 
sacred duty to uphold with the weight of ■ 
his authority; he resolved, to use hisown '■ 
words to me, * to make it be seen that the 
Christian religion was the religion of the 
state;’ and therefore at different times ite 
appeared in his place as chief representa- 
tive of the British nation, attended to 
church by all the officers of government, 
to give the Christian religion tbe most 
public marked respect of the governor of 
tbe country. These solemn acts, and the 
public thanksgivings which took place for 
the first time noder Marquis Wellesley’s f 
government, awakened a religious setnfo yj 
of things in many, and led to an open ted 
general acknowledgment Of the Divine 
Providence, which lias been highly bene- 
ficial to tbe interests of true religion and 
virtue. , 

• “ Nor ought 1 to neglect to mrat ion the 
services which religion aud.iuora.ity have 
derived from the institution nf the college 
of Fort William for the civil servants of 
the Company ; who under the-e means hare . . 

been delivered from the bondage of sloth' 1 
and sensuality, and from the still wofse ') 
yoke of the natives Influence. This large ;* 
ami respectable part of the conimnnitYh^V* ' : 
iuiliibed a spirit of virtuous c mutatioheiM 
literary -research which bids' fitfr t dT*. v-/ ■ V 
tend religion and science througbodfthe ’ 
Company’s vast dominions.” J •' : -y • 

Extract from another- letter “ Afewr 

days since t was at a state dinner ;. Mr. 

— and — , our two friend*, 

opposite to me ; the poem in question was 
mentioned, and your expression, that it 
was uot ralcolated for the meridian of 
Calcutta, was commented on with wnn- ( 
der. I was appealed to, and replied*;* I ■ 
suppose the piece must he a rfligvsta 
puem.’ This seemed to embarrass them 
exceedingly ! Sir J. I)., by wbottf { was 
seated, said, ‘ It was tery true rthl tlae 
worst opinion l..p] been formed of us at 
home, and though lie hud wrilteu tbe 
truth to iiis frienils, he did not think he 
shonltl he believed, prejudices ran so nigli.’ 

He tlieu told me his own feeliugs and 

3 H 2 
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gotefnl jondcr^ on filing the society 2. An Essay on Missions to the East. 

hoe SO hi£hiv.3mDrDVed from vehat he had ., 1 , «... . . 


here so, highly improved from what he had 
left it so maay years before ; and further 
observed, that there was no society in 
England which he had seen more correct 
in all respects. He added, ‘you have foil 
churches, and the most serious atteutjve 
.audiences I ever saw ; aud iu company I 
never hear an offensive expression. I be- 
lieve there is nothing like it iuany nart of 
theworld.” 

* ' i (Signed) " D. Brown." 

Calcutta , 1805,” 


. Before quitting this topic, it may 
..Ik proper, to remark to readers who 
haw never been in India, that pe- 
culiar circumstances have created no 
Small difference in the congregations 
there, from those of England. The 
mixed and uninformed hearers, usual 
in the churches of this country, 
Vow prevail there but in a slight 
'degree, if at all. The regular at- 

S lots pn, divine service are most- 
well informed people, on ge- 
neral, as well as on religious topics. 
Their minds seem swayed to se- 
riousness, partly by reminiscences 
from the climate of their mortality, 
and from the pulpit of their immor- 
tality, and partly by their general 
separation from their family con- 
nections. They are eager for reli- 
• gious instruction, with its train of 
- bright hopes, as a principal source 
of »p!ape and satisfaction - f there 
are, theref«re, .comparatively few 
i$*tyspt or inattentive bearers in 
the congregations. 

Strangers from Europe have again 
and again expressed themselves 
struck by the superior tone in which 
divine sanctions sustain their au- 
thority at Calcutta j and have freely 
attested that they bad never ob- 
served elsewhere more devout at- 
tendance upon the public rites, nor 
more regular obedience to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Such are 
the effects of augmented activity in 
the , public ministrations of Chris- 
tianity on the face of society in the 
: Company’s territories. May nothing • 
occur to disturb so salutary a state j 
ef sopal opinion, or to deflect the c 
current of public morals into a less : 


£ The subject is vast ; the relations 
n in which it may be viewed almost 
; t conntlessj yet our limits will scarce- 
11 ly allow us to glance at the prin- 
® cipal aspects under which it receives 
j_ - various degrees of light and shade, 
^ and to express each thought by a 
single word. 

To lay the foundation for a com- 
prehensive survey, we might go up 
to the fountain-head of ancient his- 
y tory, and trace, by the accounts in 
5 Sacred Sciipture, the successive dis- 
pensations of the Almighty lawgiver 
* to the patriarchs of the antediluvian 
’ world ; to the patriarchs who suc- 
| ceeded Noah, and to the people of 
Israel, the incidental messages by 
■ commissioned prophets to the kings 
and people of Egypt and Assyria, 
and other countries of the east, un- 
til we arrive at the more luminous 
era which commenced with the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. We see 
favoured individuals, and a small 
favoured community qualified by 
direct instruction to pass through 
the exercise of life as candidates for 
a high state of future blessedness. 
But are we to conclude that the 
mass of mankind, the preponde- 
rating aggregate of thousands of 
millions which the mind caDnot cal- 
culate, left to the light of nature, 
were doomed to that species of per- 
dition which involves in the awful 
idea of future existence a state of 
necessary misery ? Are we to as- 
sume with Calvin, that those who 
are not eminently led and moved by 
divine influence in this state of pro- 
bation are irreversibly cursed, and 
placed out of the pale of clemency ? 
The thesis for which we have re- 
solved to contend says no ; . and 
that independently of a literal an- 
nunciation of the Gospel ever reach- 
ing their ears. In venturing to ad- 
vance any new observations upon 
so difficult a subject, the author 
would be understood as merely pro- 
posing an hypothesis, which if it 
cannot be supported by comparing 
all the parts of the acknowledged 
Canon of Scripture with one auo- 
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ther, he will be ready to abandon ; 
or if any part of it appear to weaken 
the basis of natural religion, he will 
hasten to modify or withdraw so 
much of it. Hypothesis is but a 
scaffold, not the edifice; a ladder 
on which we scale a given height to 
acquire a more open view, and 
which may be afterwards taken 
down. Hypothesis may assist to 
surmount a difficulty, without as- 
signing the true solution, or one 
capable of universal application. 
Thus, if a native of a tropical cli- 
mate would not believe the existence 
of ice because he had never seen it 
naturally formed ; to shew him 
water converted into ice by an ar- 
tificial process easy to a chemist, 
might vanquish an incredulous bias 
in his mind arising from confined 
information, although the ice of the 
arctic regions were formed in ano- 
ther manner A late traveller won 
credence to a narrative which 
startled an African by this resource. 

In our way we shall scatter a few 
problems for the movers and sup- 
porters of missions to resolve. 

Problem 1 . Is it reasonable to in- 
fer that the Nomine-Christiaui-sec- 
tarian messengers of this day, who 
engage themselves on specified 
terms to go out professionally to 
convert the Heathen, have the com- 
mission given to the Apostles, in 
Matt, x^iii. 19, “ Go ye, there- 
" fore, and teach all nations,” 
'when they have not the power 
4Huch accompanied it, that of work- 
> ibg miracles ? Mark xvi. 20.— Ano- 
ther evangelist records an explicit 
provision in the Divine charge, 
which our missionaries seem to have 
overlooked : “ But tarry ye in the 
" city of Jerusalem, until ye be en- 
'* dued with power from on high.” 
Inike xxiv. 49. Ought they not to 
he restrained by this injunction ? 

' To us who live so long after the 
XMents, historical faith acquired in 
'the bourse of aChrtstian education, 
h a necessary preliminary to the 
reception of doctrines deduced from 
•he Scriptures. But a person who 
attempts to preach the Gospel to a 


people whose understandings are 
not prepared by this historical faith, 
and whose previous habits and 
course of instruction indispose them 
for the reception of it, must ap- 
proach the foreign community in 
the character of a direct envoy from 
heaven. The objects of such a 
message ask for his credentials. 
These ought to be miracles. How 
can such a people put any faith in 
the translation of a book of which 
none of their own literati can handle 
or read the original, or are ac- 
quainted with its history. Were 
they to enter into the difficulties of 
Biblical criticism, they might be 
startled and repelled at the outset. 
An overwhelming mass of com- 
peting authorities and various read- 
ings would come upon them at once, 
instead of being gradually com- 
pared and digested under circum- 
stances which allow the growth of 
manhood and of knowledge to pro- 
ceed together. But not to enounce 
questions only, we submit a fevr 
propositions to be canvassed in the 
same school . — Proposition 1. Hu- 
man reason cannot elevate itself or 
instruct others beyond its sphere of 
knowledge. A perfect and univer- 
sally received system of morals can 
be founded but on the basis of re- 
velation. But from the beginning 
of time, all history testifies that the 
Divine Providence has suffered va- 
rious forms of religion to grow Up, 
and be established ; and that events 
have concurred to their growth and 
establishment, as plainly as decisive 
turns in the fate of surrounding 
kingdoms, have in different ages con- 
spired to attach an imperial mats of 
territory to the nucleus of power in 
Assyria, andPersia, in Greece, audin 
Rome.Not that we are hence to con- 
clude, that all religions are equally 
good ; but the removal of the seven 
churches in Asia Minor seems to 
intimate, in conjunction with the 
fate of that region for ages-$ince, 
that in the eye of Providence, the 
chains and darkness of xuperstiti- 
tion may have more influence in 
restraining a corrupt and wayward 
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; community, ambitious but to live as 
a higher order of animals, than the 
! light andliberty of Christianity, when 

I that is neglected, and this abused. 

{ In other societies, where the pur- 

; suit of physical good, and the cul- 
ture of the intellectual character are 
mingled, the former sitting as the 
tutor, and the latter applying 
i, axioms as the student, the divergent 

| conclusionsof moral philosophy may 

r he better than the truths of reve- 

; lation, reduced to agtee with the 

standard of human reason, or rather 
with, the arbitrary tally of a doubting 
; sect. It may be safer to lose the whole 
> of a divine book, by the reclamation 
f of the indignant author, than to 
1 cut out the essential chapters, bend 
the meaning of the remnant to a 
sceptical taste, and then follow the 
echo of our own notions as a reve- 
' lajtion. One .school of Christians- 
miect the prophecies and miracles, 
while they profess to keep the facts 
and doctrines ; but of what validity 
is a Testament when the seal is torn 
off? The foundation of piety is im- 
plicit obedience to the will of God. 
-- N.ow a limited intelligence, who 
will acknowledge no tule of con- 
duct but one of which he can com- 
piehend the basis, may on principle 
l _ cultivate a spirit of disobedience j 
and if immortality be added to his 
inode of being, this pertinacity may 
be eternal ; such au incorrigible ta- 
lent for well -intended mischief must 
ultimately be confined for the be- 
nefit of the muvcise. i’eiliaps this 
is the key to the character and fate 
of some of the fallen angels. Hence, 
too, we may perceive, while the 
principles of justice are acknow- 
ledged to be immutable and eternal, 
why the institutions of human mo- 
ralists and lawgivers are not uniform, 
(suppose an individual with qualifi- 
cations in intellect for a sage, to 
have a comprehensive knowledge of 
all, the circumstances of one com- 
> munity, one island, or an isolated 

■ portion of oue continent, and to 
know nothing of the wants aud re- 
sources, modes of life and maxima. 

■ for common affairs of any other; 


he may found a local system of 
morals on that knowledge, which 
his countrymen may receive and 
Tenerate as practically adapted to 
their situation. Suppose, again, the 
observation of the same person to 
take in a larger division of the globe, 
such as Europe or Asia, and to 
extend no farther, without reposing 
on imperfect intelligence, he may 
then frame a system comparatively 
more just and enlightened. But if 
be could see and know the whole 
world and its inhabitants at once, 
his code of ethics might exceed in 
luminous construction any common 
theory of utility and virtue ; and— 
if we may apply the term “ uni- 
versal’' to an intuition compassing 
and pervading but one world — be 
in its bases and' application univer- 
sal. Let him, at the next grade- - 
tioh, acquire a power of survey 
.which shall extend to the future 
state of probationers here, and to 
the present state of the inhabitants 
of other worlds : the same spirit, 
looking from such an eminence of 
comparative, we cannot yet say 
positive intelligence, our climbing 
thoughts are many degrees below 
omniscience, might see it right to 
prescribe laws, which on the more 
abstruse points should appear nei- 
ther natural nor rational to a per- 
son regarding mankind as being 
educated here to fill one>hort pe- 
riod of ephemeral life. Hiese con- 
siderations ought to strengthen the - , 
deference of human reason to the 
unfathomable mysteries of revela- 
tion. If we raise our contempla- iC 

tious to the stages of future exjs- " X' 

te«ce, through which the transitory 
tenants of -earth may have to pass, - 
the impossibility of man's instruct-* . 
ing himself; in the principle? * ; 

that knowlege, and of disciplining 
himself ' to. that conduct which shaft 
entitle him to fid flic higher relations ,t 

of a celestial state is apftarent ; and 
the conclusion easily follows, that'- 
a divine revelation t* necessary to 
raise him above the ideas to w hieh 
the sensation* from •octets- on the * 
earth can give birth, and eveu above v" 

- t 
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the best reflections which can be 
compounded from these. He who as- 
sents to this may further grant, that 
a measure of spiritual influence, con- 
curring with an enlightened will, 
may be interposed at some season- 
able stage in the disciple’s progress, 
to give the power of habit to prin- 
ciple. 

We are almost afraid that the 
subscriber to Calvin's creed will 
approve what we have, last written ; 
but we have approached as close as 
we can to one of his strong holds, 
only to combat him, and if possible, 
to oyefthrow him. 

..'/Wjth an entire persuasion that 
the tenets of Calvin must weaken 
the motives to virtue in the majority 
of minds to which they are pro- 
pounded, we can with sincerity 
admit that they are compatible with 
the highest attainments in piety and 
virtue, such as no examples of hu- 
man goodness shall excel. As the 
Divine beneficence is neither induced 
nor compelled, so it is godlike to 
do good when inevitable happiness 
is expected not as a reward, and to 
abstain from evil when the penalty 
for trespass is considered to have 
been satisfied by the atonement of 
a surety, and the possibility of for- 
feiting redemption by impenitence, 
a barren faith, or apostacy is not 
apprehended, owing to confidence 
in an absolute election of the indi- 
vidual to pardon, and favour, and 
glory. But will such a doctrine im- 
prove Abe bulk of mankind ? Has it 
made the majority of those who 
profess it good members of society i 
Are not the doctrines of election 
and reprobation illustrated in the 
Jives of a chosen few, and the re- 
probate many, who are believers in 
the irreversible preferences and re- 
jections of Calvin's awful decree .? 
Xet , not the virtuous of this school 
disclaim their merit— they are the 
best of men, But when the .bad 
embrace this doctrine, the strong 
delation of Antinomianism is en- 
grafted upon it, and they delibe- 
rately wrong their neighbours with 
* vigorous dependence on the ad- 


vantage of impunity. A countless 
number of others, disposed to leave 
a course of wickedness, are repelled 
by this stumbling block, and ima- 
gine that the door of hope is closed. 

Against this doctrine we propose 
the following hypothesis : 

Problem 2. May there not be an 
analogy in the composition and go- 
vernment of the metaphysical and 
material worlds ? In this globe, 
were not the bases of the everlast- 
ing hills durably founded, and the 
solid disk of the earth assigned a 
determinate form, all the parts of 
the sphere would presently return 
to a state of chaos : on the other 
hand, were not the water and the 
air composed of atoms that easily 
give way and change place with 
each other, there could be no mo- ' 
tion. Of the ultimate particles of 
fluids, each may be a spherule with 
a vacuum in the centre, while the 
elastic shell is naturally a plenum; - 
but capable of being driven into 
its own centre by compression. 
Supposing each particle to be im 
easy contact when in a state of re- 
pose, or when a volume of particles 
is gently moved, there will be a 
vacuum in the angles of all the 
squares round each particle. Thus 
we form the idea of a vacuum in a . 
plenum, and a plenum in a vacuum, „ : 
in and attached to each ultimate 
particle ; and hence obtain a con- 
tact of parts to keep the spheres of 
worlds in place ; susceptibility of 
compression to allowimpelledboj 
dies to move ; and an elasticity3c' 
the ultimate particles to rfprodaai T ;* f 
the interior vacuum, when ttaeforee 
which crushed the shell Into It* 
own eentre is withdrawn. To ap- *. 
ply this notion of some things be- 
ing fixed, and some things tehste"’ 
left to float, as a mere bypoibf^s^ • , 
to the subjects of metaphysical Spe- 
culation, and in particular to the 
difficult question bow to reconcile' 
fate with contingency, may we not 
suppose fate to extend to such a sc- ' ’ 
ries of events, both sequent and 
collateral, as shall constitute a di- 
vine plan; and yet leave many in- 
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cideuts detaihed an J intrinsic to the dience, in order to raise tliem to 
plan to take a course which is not the highest state of happiness, such, 
pre-arranged ? By fate I under- for example, as Enoch and Elijah 
stand what God hath spoken, faturn and Nathanael ; but then it is na- 
Dei, the pre-order which he has tural to expect that they would 
pronounced. According to this de- pursue on earth an undeviating 
rinition, the question agitated in walk, conformable to their high 
the Stoic school, whether God him- destination. This, as it respects 
self is superior to fate, cannot be the individuals so highly favoured, 
entertained for a moment, -for fate would indeed be inconsistent, .with 
is, but the word of the Almighty the idea of their passing through a 
contemplated in. its necessary ae- state of probation ; but there would, 
complishment. May we not sup- be nothing in this absolute blessed* 
pose the Divine foresight to extend ness for other men called to fill a 
beyond what be has decreed shall state of probation to complain of. 
happen, and yet not to deign to As those only whose lives exhibited 
glance through the terms of a my- no guile or frailty could be sitp- 
riad of systems forward to trivial posed to be included in this class, 
and exterior incidents, of which the possibility of such an absolute 
the allowed contingency cannot election, separating, a few indivi- 
disturb even the subordinate parts duals from . the rest of mankind, 
of the great design ? Is it com- wpuld afford no countenance to the 
patjble with a sublime idea of the presumption with which, mauyA,n- 
Divine prescience to suppose .that tinomian Calvinists infer the pcs- 
' the shape of every Jerusalem arti* session of Divine favour from the 
choke was foreseen from all eter- want of grace, 
nity ? Shall we not have an elevated 2. The limited reason of man 
idea of fate, by supposing that -it must yet perceive that it were ah' 
embraces a grand outline of gene- surd to suppose that the fulfilment 
rais, without extending it in our or non-fulfilment of the ultimate 
imaginations to every particular, purpose of the Divine Creator, and 
or venturing to form a decided opi- the intermediate operations of Pro- 
tiion that it does not so extend ? vidence and Grace should be left to 

■' To apply the above to the doctrine depend on the contingency, whe- 

?*. . of election : — there would be no- tber in each successive age there 
thing for reason to revolt at, no- should be among the children of 

> . tbingtQ shock, human ideas of the men any qualified or wilting instru- 

and . justice, meats to execute tbe nnfolding and 

> were a Christian theologian, be- dependent parts of the great and 
cause he most allow sonic force and perfect design. The history of the 

. meaning to the words election, and Bible shews that the Almighty has 
the elect , so often occurring in ob- always had instruments of his par* 
score texts of Scripture, to offer poses to keep the seeds of a Divine 
the two following explanatory ac- religion renewed in the world, whe- 
ceptations of the words, either as ther the passing generation were 
alternatives or compatible ramifies- inclined to obedience or to rebel* 
tions, without making even a plan- Hon. And according to the obvious 
ttble construction of an obscure tenor of the narrative, an irresistHrfe 
text an article of faith. appointment, irrespective ofthe 

1. As we are instructed to believe unconatrainadiactiijation or natural 
that the Almighty has created an- talents -of the individuals/ made 
gets, and bestowed oil them capa- them depositaries of revealed ins- 
et ties for goodness and felicity ; so traction, and instruments of pro- 
be might, by an unconditional elec- pagating it. A doming impulse 
riofi, appoint some men to pass accompanied extraordinary gifts, 
through a course of eminent obe* “ Not according to mu; works, but 
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according to liis own purpose and 
grace," i. e. to mankind generally. 
2 Tim. i. 9. — But. the personal cha- 
racter of the agent, as to his se- 
parate accountability, was not ex- 
tinguished by his high commission. 
St. Paul says : “ Lest after having 
preached unto others I myself should 
be a castaway.” 1 Cor. ix. 27 . — 
And a few verses higher : “ If I 
do this thing willingly, I have a re- 
ward ; hut if against my will, a dis- 
pensation is committed unto me.’’ 

The nucleus of natural ability 
may be but as an atom in magni- 
tude ; and what is superadded may 
amount to the miraculous power 
given to an apostle. It is the same 
of a disposition in the heart to 
goodness, and of an influence ele- 
vating the conduct to extraordinary 
holiness ; the latter must be deduct- 
ed in an estimate of the character, 
there is no personal merit in it. 
“ And who maketh thee to differ 
from another ? and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive ?’’ 1 Cor. 
iv. 7 It is Cod that woikcth in 
you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” Phil. ii. 13. — By dis- 
tinguishing supernatural influences 
from spontaneous service, we shall 
avoid that simulated form of hu- 
mility which is but a russet mantle 
for presumption. The same apostle, 
iu other texts, speaks in a different 
strain, different but not repugnant. 
When speaking of the personal cha- 
racter, the little germ in the cul- 
tivated heart, which is fertile or 
ungrateful, he says: “Every man 
shall receive his own reward accord- 
ing to his own labour.’’ 1 Cor. iii.8. 
Eph. vi. 8. To illustrate this dis- 
tinction between individual action 
and overruling influence to action, 
we may suppose a master of me- 
chanic science to make an automa- 
ton that shall bow to himself; what 
honor could such worship afford 
him ? Were he surrounded by a 
thousand such automata, would 
there be any dignity in sitting on a 
throne to receive their homage ? But 
let him make engines, whether in 
the shape of men or otherwise, as 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 47. 


instruments of service to mankind, 
and impel them, by the application 
of a sweeping wind or pervading 
vapour, to effect greater works than 
the unassisted strength of man can 
accomplish, we have then to admire 
the intelligent combination of power 
and knowledge in the designs of 
benevolence. To comply with the 
injunction, “ My son give me thy 
heart,” is worship ; to prophesy, 
to work miracles, to speak all the 
tongues of the earth, is instru- 
mentality, of which all the merit and 
the glory belongs to the director. 

3. The hypothesis that there was 
a Divine election before time began 
of such a number of men as the 
Divine wisdom determined; to be 
depositaries, conservators, and pro- 
pagators of revealed instruction to 
the mass of mankind, so far from 
implying that those who are not 
elected are rejected, leads to the 
opposite conclusion. 

4. The stumbling-block laid by 
Calvin will, however, be but half 
removed, unless we can repel his 
interpretation of a few obscure texts 
on which be founds his doctrine of 
predestination, makes this term im- 
port an eternal appointment to eter- 
nal woe, and extends the compass of 
his assumed decree to the hulk of 
mankind. In the first place, it is 
an invention of his own to make a 
distinction between election and 
predestination ; for the word “ pre- 
destinated” is frequently applied 
to the same class or number of per- 
sons as the word “ elected," of 
which we have considered the im- 
port. He seems to have been drawn 
into this error by the illusion which 
arises from thinking and speaking 
according to the artificial formula of 
balanced antithesis. Writers who 
deal much in antithesis are always 
to be distrusted, in regard to the 
correctness of their views, and the 
agreement of the representation 
with the object. Nimc writers see 
every thing through a mist ; with 
others it is always high noon : a 
few delight in moonlight; and others 
put a regular patch of shadow for 

Vot. VIII. 3 I 
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every sprinkling of sunshine. Gib- 
bon is an author whose characters 
are all drawn according to the rules 
of antithesis ; so much very bright, 
so much uncomfortably dark. Even 
bis favourite characters differ from 
those whom he designs to render 
odious in little more than this, that 
be places the favourites with the 
bright side uppermost ; he begins 
with the eclipse, and ends with the 
full emergence. Not that antithesis 
is to be proscribed, when used in 
accordance with the actual face of 
things, and not for effect. Anti- 
thesis is the light and shade of 
composition. In nature there is 
none of the measured opposition 
which studied antithesis displays ; 
the checquerings of intercepted 
splendor are softened by reflected 
light. 

It is said of General Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, that when he had 
surveyed the enemy’s line, it was 
his custom to direct the main at- 
tack upon what appeared to be the 
strongest part ; knowing that if he 
could force that point, the assailed 
must necessarily abandon his weak- 
er positions. Now the ninth chap- 
ter of Romans appears to he the 
principal gtound, full of daik and 
intricate places, behind which Cal- 
vin has intrenched himself, to dis- 
charge upon the bulk of mankind 
the horrors of — predestination to a 
life of transgression, unbelief, and 
impenitence, and to an eternity of 
punishment, or it would be more 
proper to say, of torment. But if 
there are in bt. Paul’s epistles some 
things which even his brother Apos- 
tle Peter characterizes as “ hard to 
be understood," why should a com- 
mentator assign them a positive 
meaning inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of Scripture ? We might ex- 
pect, if he offer us an interpreta- 
tion, that it should not contradict 
the plain manifestations of Divine 
clemency. 

The following construction of 
the texts alluded to, is offered by 
way of hypothesis. The passage 
cited from the message to Pharoah, 


“ Even for this same purpose have 
I raised thee up, that 1 might shew' 
my power in thee, and that iny 
name might be declared throughout 
all the earth has no relation 
whatever to a future state of ex- 
istence. It intimates that the part 
acted by the proud Egyptian, so 
far from obstructing the plan of 
Providence, was included in it. For 
this he was raised up as a king. If 
he was also incited to it as a man 
by supernatural influence, the in- 
verse of the principle on which 
apparent acts of piety so produced, 
are counted to possess no moral 
quantity of personal merit, will ap- 
ply here. If the whole of Pharoah’s 
opposition to the divine command 
arose from a spiritual impulse, there 
was no demerit in it. If his first 
acts of resistance were spontane- 
ous, but his subsequent display of 
intense contumacy was excited in 
order that the divine commission of 
Moses might have its corroboration 
attested by the Egyptians, so many 
degrees of pertinacity must be sub- 
tracted from the measure of his 
guilt. Under the latter view, his 
case is parallel with that of an un- 
conscious lunatic. 

Again, compare the 13th and 
25th verses. The quotation from 
Malacbi, “ Jacob have I loved, 
but- Esau have I hated refers 
only to the temporal condition of 
the Israelites and Edomites ; the 
term “ bated,” being equivalent 
to “ less favoured.” The quotation 
from Hose# shews that the lot of 
the less favoured race was not irre- 
versible. 

The comparison of the pot- 
ter making one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour, v. 21, 
may be received as an illustration 
of the Omnipotent sovereignty, 
which assigns to different creatures 
different scales of being, without 
affording the least colour to the 
horrible supposition, that the ma- 
jority of the most favoured species, 
man, are created to fill an assigned 
part in an earthly stage of exist- 
ence, for which a prtotdained pn- 
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nishment, to endure for ever, shall be 
inflicted in the name of justice. All 
men may be candidates for happiness. 
“ If a man, therefore, purge him- 
self from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honour,” 2 Tim. ii 21. 

The Apostle appears to resolve 
the unbelief of the Jetvs as a peo- 
ple into an instrumental part, con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of 
the Divine plan. “ I say then, have 
they stumbled, that they should 
fall ? God forbid. But through 
their fall salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles.” Rom. xi. 11. “ As con- 
cerning the gospel, they are ene- 
mies for your sakes : but as touch- 
ing the election, they are beloved 
for the patriarchs’ sakes.” Ibid. 28. 
“ For God hath shut them all up 
together in unbelief that he might 
have mercy upon all.” Ibid- 32. 
What then ? Do the Jetvs cease to 
be accountable agents ? No, not 
for moral actions r These passages 
do not instruct us to infer this, but 
that the judicial blindness, the spirit 
of unbelief, which separates them 
from the Christian world, will be 
ultimately forgiven, as far as the 
apparent offence is the involuntary 
effect of a restraining dispensation, 
or a conscientious adherence to faith 
in a prior revelation. The fortified 
barrier which leaves the believers 
in the Old Testament in opposition 
to the believers in the New, gives 
that confirmation to the Jewish 
prophecies of the Messiah, and to 
the Christian prophecy that the 
Jews should be dispcised, which 
would not have existed, had the 
Jews been melted down into the 
body of primitive Christians, by 
their conversion as a people at the 
time of the Apostles. But they are 
still answerable for violating the 
revealed law ; and we may chaiit- 
ably and consistently hope as acces- 
sible to reward for obeying it, for 
acts ot virtue as members of society, 
and for the privations to which a 
pious and honourable adherence to 
the obligations of their faith ex- 
poses them. In whatever part of 
the world the families of this peo- 


ple are domiciled, their passage 
through life is a severe trial. These 
considerations are calculated to 
abate much of the ardour which 
gave birth to the Mis-ionary Esta- 
blishment for converting the Jews 
of pur age and country ; for it the 
Twelve and the Seventy, with the 
power of working miracles, did 
not convert the Jews generally, 
how can preachers, without that 
evidence of a special message from 
on high, hope to succeed ? “ But 

glory, honour, and peace to every 
man that workethgood, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile.” Rom. 
ii. 10. 

With regard to the heathen na- 
tions who have never had the 
benefit of any revealed institutes 
of faith and morality, the same 
Apostle is very far from teaching 
us to assume that, they are neces- 
satily condemned to eternal perdi- 
tion. “ For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do by na- 
ture the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law, are 
a law unto themselves.” Ibid. 14. 
The two next verses imply (hat 
among communities in this class, 
the individuals whose lives shew 
the work of the law written in their 
hearts, and whose consciences ex- 
cuse their venial trespasses, shall be 
acquitted in the day of judgment. 

It would be easy to adduce from 
works of history and travels, mul- 
tiplied speci i ens of communities 
of men, who correspond with the 
above class, both in the want of 
abstract intelligence and the attain- 
ment of practical virtue. To name 
only two. The Hindoo inhabitants 
of the Teng’ger mountains in the 
island of Java, were visited by Mr. 
now Sir Stamford Raffles, who des- 
cribes them, on the united evidence 
resulting from personal observation 
and the report of the Residents, in 
these words : “ They seem to be 
almost without crime, and are uni- 
versally peaceable, oiderly and ho- 
nest, industrious and happy.” With 
some the author conversed. “ On 
being questioned regarding the adui 
o I 2 
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8gainst adultery, theft, and other 
crimes, their reply was unanimous 
and ready, that crimes of this kind 
were unknown to them, and that 
consequently no punishment was 
fixed, either hy law or custom ; 
that if a man did wrong, the head 
of the village chid him for it, the 
reproach of which was always suffi- 
cient punishment for a man of 
Teng'ger.”* These people follow 
some modification of the Hindoo 
religion, which is not particularly 
described ; but it seems to enjoin 
the worship of one deity. 

Some of our intelligent officers 
who have travelled in the country 
of Ava, have made us acquainted 
with the Carrianers, a select com- 
munity in the Birman empire, who 
occupy villages of their own. They 
are a simple and inoffensive race, 
under the disadvantage of having 
rude notions of religion, and no 
more than traditional maxims of 
jurisprudence, without written laws. 
They are isolated bands of “friends” 
among the followers of Buddha. 
They cultivate peace from the love 
of it, without ever betiaying any 

f iolitical hypocrisy, or a quiet vo- 
uptuaiy’s reluctance to engage in 
any dangerous enterprise. Nor do 
they, like many conscientious an- 
tagonists of war in Europe, refuse 
to fight the foreign enemy, and 
turn soldiers where there is an op- 
portunity to revolt against the state 
which protects them. 

Abraham found among the Egyp- 
tians, and Moses among the Mi- 
dianitcs of his day, societies and 
individuals, who in transactions be- 
tween themselves and with stran- 
gers, wete governed hy the com- 
mon principles of rectitude, and 
who acknowledged an over-ruling 
Providence. 

We are now come to the “ height 
of this great argument j” and it we 
would 

— “ assert eternal Pnnidence, 

“ And vindicate the ways of God to man,” 

we must not evade its difficulties. 


Proposition 2. All religions are 
not equally good ; but what they 
have in common is good. The 
sanctions of religion can alone sup- 
ply the defects of human laws, and 
the want of omniscience in the ma- 
gistrate. Although there are but 
two forms of religion, the Jewish 
and the Christian, which are found- 
ed on a direct revelation from the 
deity, or of which the era of their 
original promulgation w r as distin- 
guished by well attested miracles j 
yet all the other primary systems of 
religion, with their dependent sects, 
which prevail in the world, must 
be considered as permitted in the 
dispensations of Piovidence. This 
is not a matter of speculation, but 
the simple reminiscence of a series 
of facts. All the tenor of sacred 
and profane history calls us to con- 
cede to all the modes of worship 
which lie beyond the pale of our 
own opinion, this indirect but tem- 
porary sanction. The nations ex- 
tirpated in the eaily wars of the 
Israelites, appear to have previously 
degenerated into the last stage of 
spontaneous and incorrigible wick- 
edness. Other nations, in whom 
the remains of a common tradition 
derived from the patriarchs, might 
have been obscured by the growth 
of an idolatrous superstition, were 
suffered to remain in contact with 
the favoured people, whose move- 
ments were directed by a theocracy. 
Jonah was not sent to Nineveh to 
convert the inhabitants of that im- 
perial city to Judaism, but to ad- 
monish them, with the authority of 
a messenger from heaven, to turn 
from their ways of evil and vio- 
lence, and to denounce the over- 
throw of the empire, if they failed 
to repent. “ Arise, go to Nineveh, 
that great city, and cry against it; for 
their wickedness is come up before 
me.” Jon. i. 2. — We are instructed 
by Christ himself to contemplate 
the Almighty as a moral governor, 
when we seek a solution of the pro- 
blems which connect the revolution 
of empires with the history of re- 
ligion and the character of the 


# Baffles’ History of Jaia, p. 352, 
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people of a given country and age. 
“The men of Nineveh shall rise in 
judgment with this generation and 
shall condemn it, because they re- 
pented at the preaching of Jonah ; 
and behold a gi eater than Jonah is 
here.’’ Matt. xu. 41. 

The spirit of Christian morality 
leaves so much to the disposition of 
the disciple, that if the foundation 
of morals be undermined by a false 
interpretation of the Gospel, the 
corruption of the purest system 
becomes the most corrupt. Hence 
we may see why Christanity, so far 
from gaining ground universally 
since it was first planted, has in 
many parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa, given way 
and receded before different forms 
of religion, which give no evidence 
of being founded on a direct reve- 
lation. Infidelity is the parasite of 
free inquiry, and must always cap- 
tivate every weak mind which is 
its own conductor. The bravest cap- 
tains, when penetrating a stiange 
country, cannot discover the diffi- 
cult passes by thinking freely about 
them, but must take a guide who 
knows the place. To talk at random 
of a remote region, cannot trans- 
form a precipice into a plain, nor 
the lava of a volcano into a rivulet. 
There is this diffeience between the 
influence of a coirupted Gospel on 
society, and that of infidelity : the 
former supplies no excitement to 
crime, it merely takes away the 
curb, while the latter administers a 
constant spur to individual gratifi- 
cation, whatever it may cost the 
community, in dissolute principle, 
invaded happiness, and dilapidated 
hopes. There is a natural religion : 
“ the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handy work.” And there is a 
natural irreligion : “ The fool bath 
said in his heart, tush ! there is no 
God 1” If Revelation confirms the 
one by a respondent voice, and 
elevates the faith suggested by na- 
tural to spiritual objects ; infidelity 
encourages the other by a virtual 
echo, and on the base of physical 


ignormce, builds a tower of intel- 
lectual doubt. 

Before we can judge of the com- 
parative effect ou society of various 
religions which work upon the 
minds of the people by superstitious 
machinery, we ought to know the 
local circumstances and character of 
the inhabitants prior to their intro- 
duction. We know very well that 
the inhabitants of Rome, shortly 
before Numa Pompilius had his 
conversations with Egeria, were a 
set of vagabonds and thieves. Whe- 
ther by retiring to meditate in the 
deep shadows of a solitary grove, 
his own imagination was affected 
by natural phenomena, which he 
mistook for celestial interposition, 
or whether the inspiration of Egeria 
was a conscious fiction, it is certain 
that no large body of men will ever 
agree in adopting a code of moral 
principles tint is not supported by 
the authority of revelation ; that is 
to say, agree in receiving a proposed 
system of social laws, not by a 
mere outward compact, but with 
an internal conviction, that every 
precept is fundamentally just, and 
to be obeyed in cases where the cog- 
nizance of the magistrate cannot 
extend to a violation of its letter 
and spirit, in cases where the dis- 
honest cultivator of private advan- 
tage might with impunity disregard 
the form of subscribing to a public 
obligation, All the legislators of 
antiquity saw this so plainly, that 
their tables of moral duties and 
statutes of civil law are bound up 
together in one code. In this sense, 
it is still sai 1 in this country, that 
the Christian religion is a part of 
the law of the land ; but by the 
enactments latterly made in sub- 
servience to the spirit of modern 
philosophy, the practical effect of 
this has in a great measure ceased. 
Modern professors of the philosophy 
of legislation, knowing how much 
their own discussions have tended 
to shake this loyalty of principle, 
this divine sanction of human fide- 
lity, have endeavoured to supply 
its place by founding their institu- 
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tious on a balance of interests. 
Teaching that the advantage of all 
is best promoted-, by leaving each 
man to pursue his own advantage, 
they profess to raise a politic struc- 
ture without a teligious foundation. 
The moral or immoral result from 
the operation of the law, is left to 
accident. This balance of inteiests, 
and the principle on which it is ad- 
vocated, not merely allows, but 
instigates the members of the same 
community to evade the most salu- 
tary and essential obligations. That 
man aims at sudden riches by a 
profitable deception which the law 
cannot reach ; and this man says, 
that he would be satisfied to live 
honestly, which he cannot do with- 
out imitating his neighbour's artifice 
io. the same line. Thus the dete- 
rioration of public chaiacter pro- 
pagates itself. The discoveries of 
science are perverted to the purposes 
of fraud. 

Too glaring a symptom that the 
principle of honest dealing is weak- 
ened, betrays itself in the extent to 
which the practice prevails of adul- 
terating articles of daily food with 
delete! tons ingredients. While new 
and intractable diseases are thus ge- 
nerated by one set of manufacturers 
and traders, the conflict of balanced 
interests leads another nest of spe- 
culators to diminish, and sometimes 
to destroy the specific virtues of 
medical drugs ; and the secrets of 
chemistry are applied to render the 
physician's resources uncertain at 
the crisis of danger, and to defeat 
his salutary skill. In this double 
sport with life and death, health is 
betrayed, and sickness fortified by 
the perfidy of avarice. Yet this 
crime against society, when detect- 
ed, is treated as a civil offence, and 
the infamy which attends it is for- 
gotten in a few days by the infa- 
tuated neighbours who soon renew 
their custom. Can the Chinese, 
with nothing but the precepts of Fo 
to restrain their propensity to pro- 
fitable deception, do worse ? 

Whoever reads the accounts of 
prize fights which deform the Eng- 


lish papers, and recollects any tliiDg 
of the spirited Odes of Pindar, 
must be struck with the superior 
tone in which the manly exercises 
of the Grecian victors are detailed. 
We are not going to contrast the 
grandeur of poetry with the plain- 
ness of prose, nor chariot races 
with pugilistic combats ; hut the 
decent and moral language in which 
the exhibitions of the castus and 
the pancratium champions are des- 
cribed, with the disgraceful slang, 
the ideas and associations of pre- 
datory origin, in which the triumphs 
of English pugilists are narrated. 
To point to auother blemirii of more 
recent growth : were a foi eigner to 
judge of our maxims for social con- 
duct by the quantity of truth which 
many popular orators infuse into 
inflammatory sfaterpents at public 
meetings, he might suppose that the 
characteristic failing of the ancient 
Cretans was odious here only in 
private life. 

The large bands of ruffianly rob- 
bers who latterly have infested pub- 
lic fails, and the scenes of crowded 
spectacles in the open air, appear 
to indicate that depredators, who 
are strangers to each other, can 
suddenly league together to intimi- 
date, attack and rifle large bodies 
of honest people in an unprecedent- 
ed manner. The lamentable featuie 
in the business is, that the latter 
are not numerous enough to protect 
themselves, though forming a mul- 
titude involved in common danger, 
and witnessing a bundled outrages 
at once. 

Have not armaments been fitted 
out in Christian ports which are no 
better than speculations in piracy ? 
Without going to the United States 
of America, or to Christian com- 
munities in Continental Europe, for 
farther specimens of obliquity in 
opinion and action, enough has 
been advanced to prepale our minds 
for conceiving that the comparative 
darkness in which the heathen world 
has been hitherto left, is consistent 
with the attribute of Divine good- 
ness in the exercise of a common 
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Providence. What though the doc- 
trines of Bramha and Bhudha still 
influence the inhabitants of- large 
portions of the world, .to be shut 
up in the dark chambers of super- 
stition may prevent as well as cure 
the ophthalmia of infidelity. Infi- 
delity is opposed to the public wor- 
ship of the deity in whatever tem- 
ple, and to the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments emana- 
ting from whatever oracle. Pro- 
fessed deists, when affecting to 
found a worshipping congregation, 
have never succeeded, wanting some 
undebatable authority, as a prin- 
ciple of union. If we measure de- 
grees in ‘the departure from the 
standard of revealed truth, Mahom- 
medanism will tank next to Judaism 
and Chiistianity. The advice of 
Gamaliel — “ If this counsel, or this 
work be ol men, it will come to 
nought" — we cannot well admit to 
be a reasonable appeal to the course 
of Providence, without extending 
it to the vicissitudes in the Oiiental 
seats of a corrupt Christianity, 
which led to the local ascendancy 
of the Koian. Nor do we thus 
abandon the superior evidence and 
authority of Christianity. 

Propositions. All men will be 
judged on one common principle : 
“ For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.” 2 Cor. v. 10.-- -It cannot 
be said that this canon was in force 
prior to the Gospel, hut, is lepealed 
by it, for it is promulgated with it. 
8ee to the same effect, Coioss iii. 
24, 25. These positive declarations 
appear to have a universal applica- 
tion, admitting neither exception 
nor evasion. 

To reconcile them with the doc- 
trine of the atonement, which stands 
revealed in direct words and by fi- 
gures of strong ilhistiation, is con- 
fessedly difficult. But believing there 
is no absolute repugnance in any 
two texts of Scripture, I offer the 
following hypothesis with great de- 


ference, not being bold enough to 
contend that it conveys the true so- 
lution of the difficulty. 

As a preliminary, it is necessary 
to attach mere precise meanings to 
the terms, “ vice;” — “ crime 
and “ sin — than philosophers and 
theologists have in common lan- 
guage hitherto observed. Viewed 
under detached aspects, they appear 
to have specific differences, which 
will afford the materials for short 
definitions ; after which, the com- 
pound character which several class- 
es of offence acquire in their practi- 
cal developement will be exemplified 
by enlarging on their relations. 

“ Tho* each by turns the others bound 
invade. 

As iu some well-wrought picture, light 
and shade, 

And oft so mixt, the difference is too 
nice 

Where ends the virtue, or begins the 
vice.” 

Vice is the excess of any lawful 
action or habit ; crime is that which 
ought never to be done ; sin is 
either vice or crime, considered as 
a transgression of the law of God, 
and it comprises also pure acts of 
impiety which do not affect society 
in any physical shape, flowing from 
opinions of which the two opposite 
extremes are atheism and poly- 
theism. Thus, to drink to excess 
is a vice, although drinking is a 
natural and necessary act. To steal 
is a clime. We do not say of a pick- 
pocket that he filched too much, or 
took too many purses ; whatever 
therefore cannot be committed in 
the smallest degree without inflict- 
ing a measure of injury on another, 
partakes of the nature of a crime. 
In some relations vices become 
crimes : thus a man whose habits 
of intemperance or idleness cause 
distress and suffering to bis wife 
and children, is a criminal. Vice 
leads to crimes. Where the excess 
of a lawful habit hurts no one but 
the individual, it is comparatively 
venial. But the testis when the 
moment begin' at which the grv- 
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tification of the individual cannot 
be pursued without invading the 
happiness or property of another. 
Hence two men, who on a super- 
ficial view appear to belong to the 
same class of characters, may in 
reality differ as mmh as twilight 
and darkness ; and though one of 
them is regarded with complacency, 
and the other with aversion, the 
society who manifests such oppo- 
site sympathies scarcely knowing 
why, the distribution of favour may 
not be altogether aibitrary. Vice is 
frailty, and ciime malignity; cri- 
minal vice has the effects of malig- 
nity, without the intention. To 
refiain from vice requires the united 
strength of principle and of habit. 
Principle must be founded tithei 
on moral discernment, or faith in 
the institutions of another. Virtue 
then is strength, and vice is weak- 
ness. Ciime is stiength directed 
by weakness. Hence a lobber fre- 
quently goes through more fatigue in 
nocturnal expeditious than a labour- 
er in his daily calling; and is more 
exercised in fasting and watching 
than a fiiar. Vice affects the indivi- 
dual ; crime, society ; sin affronts a 
Divine governor. If we adhere to 
the two first definitions, lying can 
no longer he regarded as a vice j 
no, the breach of an obligation 
and engagement to tell the truth to 
another, is a crime ; and the habit 
of public lying at which we have 
already hinted as a growing evil, 
when multiplied by the number of 
persons addressed, and the number 
of minds to which the falsehood 
tiavels under the illusoiy shape and 
character of intelligence, is by the 
stun of its own propel ties a gigan- 
tic crime, an injury to society of 
frightful extent. Estimating by 
i his scale the magnitude which re- 
sults tiom so many multiplications, 
we perceive why in the Scripture, 
“ he who lovetli and maketh a lie," 
is enumerated among malefactors. 

Beneficence, or benefaction, used 
in the sense of doing good to others, 
is opposed to crime, as virtue is 
to vice. 


To apply these definitions in sup- 
port of our last proposition, and in 
unfolding an hypothesis which ain s 
to reconcile, redemption with re- 
sponsibility : — May not the pro- 
pitiation, atonement, or satisfaction 
for sin offered by Christ, extend 
only to a remission of the penalty 
incurred by sin considered as an of- 
fence against the Majesty of God, 
in which sense only can vice,' or 
crime, or pure impiety be consider- 
ed as infinite in degree, and there- 
fore to deserve an infinite punish- 
ment ? Chi i s t is the Saviour of the 
world from the anger of an offended 
Deity ; hut lie is also the Judge of 
the world — and may not tile crimes 
committed in the earth, as offences 
between man and man, deserve and 
receive the cognizance of a tighte- 
ous governor ? Or, let ns suppose 
the contrary, and i educe the sup- 
position to the form of a parable. 
A king pardons certain rebels, and 
remits theii debts, because they 
had heard a chapter on clemency 
expounded in his colleges ; but 
exacts from other of his subjects, 
shut out from public instruction, 
duties exceeding their knowledge, 
nnd debts exceeding their ability. 
The same king appoints a day for 
universal justice. The individuals 
whose debts are exacted, institute 
a plea for the redress of grievances 
and injuries inflicted upon them 
by their fellow subjects, the favour- 
ed rebels ; but when the day ar- 
rives, the king will not inquire into 
any thing done by the favoured 
rebels to their fellow subjects, and 
the liialticated are silenced by pu- 
nishment. The conduct assigned 
to the king in this parallel is like 
no principle of Divine government 
deducible from Scripture ; but it is 
like the Calvinistic theory of grace 
and righteousness, mercy and jus- 
tice. Zaccheus said, “ If I have 
taken any thing from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold and Christ replied, “ This 
day is salvation come to thy house.’’ 

(Jo be continued.) 
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Persian Anthology. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


12 th June, 1819. 

Sir : Of tlie great Persian he- 
roic poet Firdonsi, thus presented 
at the court of Sultan Mahmud,, let 
us indulge ourselves in some farther 
remembrance. His native place 

was the city of Taus , which 

Abd-al-harim thinks has fallen into 
decay from the prosperity of Mash- 
’kad Mocaddas, or the holy city of 
Moshed, being only four farsangs 
distant ; and this last, in being the 

burial place of Uj!l Musa-ar- 

rizza, and three others out of the 

twelve aU'i Imams, has, by being 

held in sanctity by all Mohammedan 
sects, been in the anarchy of past 
times preserved from that destruc- 
tion which has ruined all the once 
flourishing cities of this western 
part of Khorasan. In two often- 
. quoted couplets he states himself, 
on finishing his Shahnamah, to 
have, “ during the last thirty years, 
“ undergone much mental labour, 
“ and to have revived Persia by his 
“ Pars! dialect ; that through his 
“ studies the arm of eloquence ac- 
“ quired vigor, and books in the 
“ Pahlowi language came into re- 
“ putation.” Now, as Firdonsi 
died at the age of seventy, and 
Mahmud’s reign did not altogether 
exceed twenty-seven years, he must 
have been at least a third of that 
time employed on his great p ’em, 
and have reached his fiftieth year 
before he was presented at Ghaz- 
nah ; and it is very probable that 
his original work was a regular epic, 
which he afterwards modelled so as 
to conform with the commands of 
his royal and dictatorial patron. The 
plan of that work might have pos- 
sibly accorded more with our Eu- 
ropean ideas of an epic poem, than 
the result of the task which Mah- 
mud set him ; but it were useless 
now to enquire what that plan was, 
Asiatic Joum . — No. 47. 


and we must be content with it a3 
we find it ; yet, if fairly criticised, 
it will stand with all its imperfec- 
tions a comparison with our best 
European poems. 

The C-tyts Fatrat, or ihythmical 

prose period of Persian writers, of 
which I gave some elegant examples 
in my essay of February 1S18, was 
an ancient mode of wiiting with 
Orientalists, for in it many of the 
sublimest parts of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Koran are written. 
The Sanscrit gives us, not only pe- 
riods consisting of words, but even 
words consisting of periods in it ; 
and it was no doubt the origin of 
the heroic line of Homer and Vir- 
gil, and the blank verse of Italy and 
England ; and 1 have reason to be- 
lieve poems in the Dari and 
Pahlowi, during the Kaydn 

and Satsan dynasties of Persian 
kings, were written in that style. 
But the modern Persians, that is 
during the last twelve hundred 
years, clearly state that there is no 
poetry without rhyme. Horace re- 
marks, that in order to assist the 
memory, the canons of religion 
were written in rhyme ; and illite- 
rate persons and children, among 
ourselves, are so pleased with verse, 
that if in their proverbial sayings 
they cannot make a rhyme, they 
put up with the next best thing to 
it, an alliteration, and say : “ Love 
“ me little, love me long ; many 
“ men, many minds, &c. and 
Pope, who was our best judge of 
the heroic verse, told Voltaire, on 
his putting that question to him, 
“ that Milton did not write his Pa- 
“ radise Lost in rhyme, because he 
“ could not “ for,” as he also 
tells us, “ in blank verse, unless 
“ stiffened with such antiquated 
“ words as are likely to destroy the 
“ modern English, it were doubt- 
“ ful whether a poem of any 
Vol. VIII. 3 K 
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“ length could support Itself.” The 
dictionary of the French academy 
calls poetry , Vartdefaire des outrages 
en verse; and Johnson, our own 
best authority, defines it as me- 
trical composition. 

Indeed, verse is to poetry what 
colour is to painting ; or still bet- 
ter, what bloom and moving fea- 
tures are to the human face. Mac- 
pberson’s Ossian, Fenelon’s Te- 
lemachus, and other such good 
poetry, may please, though written 
in prose ; but in the want of num- 
bers and versification there is an 
incompleteness and want of finish. 
In like manner, a good face is 
agreeable after its bloom and life 
are departed. I can daily admire 
the cold busts of Nelson, Pitt, and 
Fox, which stand on my mantle- 
piece, because they accurately 
enough represent features that used 
to enrapture me when alive, of the 
three greatest men of their age ; 
but where is the gallant spirit that 
inspired the few last drops of blood 
ebbing through the heart of the 
first, when on his captain reporting 
to him, at the close of the battle 
of Trafalgar, that twenty of the 
enemy’s ships had struck, he had 
breath sufficient to answer, “ that 
is just the number I had settled in 
my own mind to take from them !” 
And where is the animated eye of 
the last, when on being twitted 
with a duel he had many years be- 
fore been engaged in with one of 
his then most select friends, the 
present head commissioner of the 

(ij J 1 -' j' (*-?“ 

Seated apart from all the creatures of 
this world, I am weeping aloud, and in 
the sorrow of my heart my eyes aie send- 
ing their tears up to heaven ; as a little 

3 

The prancing of the horsemen, aud 
uproar of the multitude parading through 
and crowding every terrace, gate and 
street, in order to see and enjoy the sight. 
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Jury court for Scotland, he replied, 
he did not envy him liis system of 
ethics that could lead to such a re- 
mineseence : or where the indig- 
nant look with ruffled brow of an 
otherwise placid countenance, which 
the .third darted at the present lead- 
er of opposition, and which could 
only be smoothed by another affair 
of honor ? 

In the regular structure of their 
language, and the consequent fre- 
quent coincidence in the termina- 
tions of the tenses of their verb, 
and declension of their noun, the 
Persian poets have less difficulty in 
finding corresponding rhymes than 
the poets of modern Europe ; and 
in order to display their art in the 
chaghamah or elegy, and 
chdmab or ode, correspond- 
ing with the Casidah and Ghaz’l of 
the Arabs, they make the first 
stanza and couplet, and the second 
line of every stanza throughout the 
poem is made to rhyme with this first 
couplet ; and this difficult, but fine 
arrangement, is considerably in- 
creased in their and & 

or poems consisting of stanzas of 
four and five lines, examples of 
which I mean hereafter to give from 
Sadi and Hafiz, when I can reach 
their birth-place Shiraz. And ano- 
ther practice of their poetic art, 
which also adds considerably to its 
difficulty, is the doable ihyme ; but 
that will be best explained by ex- 
amples. Sadi says : 

* fij uke- itAri 

boy that will cry for the bird that has es- 
caped from his hand, so am I bewailing 
that portion of my life which is gone. 

Also, 

* ^ 3 * 3^3 sOi to 

In the last example the corres- 
ponding rhyme is so often repeated, 
as to become well-nigh a gingle. 
But it is not alone in poetry that the 
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Persian writers indulge in this free- 
dom, for their best classics occa- 
sionally use it in prose : y 

j . ^lla-c l” — i 

To feel compassion for tlie wicked is to 
deal unjustly by the good, and to shew 
mercy to oppicssors is to commit violence 
on the oppiessed. 

Indeed, the most part of the 
eighth chapter of the Gulistan, from 
which this maxim is taken, is very 
properly and elegantly composed in 
this rhythmical style, with the view 
no doubt of enabling young people 
more readily to commit and retain 
in their memories its excellent mo- 
rality. i he Greeks and Romans 
are said to have despised rhyme as 
too easy, yet their moral writers 
affect a clink similar to that just 
quoted. Epictetus says, all his phi- 
losophy lay in two words %aa 

a5T£%ti : sustine et abstine : bear 
and forbear : nay, Homer so fre- 
quently repeats certain harmonious 
syllables of similar sounds, that he 
would seem rather to seek than 
shun them ; and even the more 
cautious Virgil has a few such : 

Cornua vela tarum obvertimus auten- 
narum. — Eu. III. 

form® magnorum ululare lu porum. 

—Ed. VII. 

And what follows, En. IX. 182, 
were it not for the sentiment, we 
should take for a monkish rhyme : 

“ His amor units erat, pariterque in 
bella ruebant ; 

Turn qtioque conmiuni portam statione 
tenebant.” 

The Italian is allowed to be the 
most perfect of the modern dialects 
of Europe, and the Italian poets to 
have been first in the field, and 
still to excel all modern poets j and 
they make frequent use of the 
doubled and redoubled rhyme ; also 
our ownbestold poets never shunned 
it, when it came in their way : thus 
Cowley, in execration of the mis- 
chief caused by gold, says : 


“ A curse on him, who found the ore, 

A curse on him, who digg’d the store ! 

A curse on him, who did refine it, 

A curse on him, who first did coin it.” 

And again. 

Stubborn Mount Orgueii 1 ’tis a work to 
make it 

Come into rhyme more hard than ’twere 
to take it. 

But Pope, who takes the lead in 
English verse, used it only once in 
his best poem, the Rape of a Lock, 
and it has fallen much into disuse 
since his time. In the Persian it is 
used in almost every other distich, 
or as often as our monosyllable. 

On the correctness of the Persian 
poets in never offending either the 
eye or the ear in their rhymes, and 
on the incorrectness of all our own 
best poets, I had occasion to re- 
mark and give examples in my essay 
of February 1818. Could it be cre- 
dited that Pope makes laugh rhyme 
with safe, glass with 'place, and wit 
with delight 0 But what renders the 
Persian more the appiopriate lan- 
guage of verse, is the accent of its 
polysyllables falling chiefly on the 
last syllable, and thus giving it an 
uniform energy and propriety, that 
we find in no other language. Mo- 
dem English in particular, for it 
was not so originally, labours tin- 
der this buithensome defect, by 
having the accent ot all its poly- 
syllables thrown entirely on the first 
syllable, consequently three-fourth's 
of its rhymes consist of monosyl- 
lables, and it is this absurdity that 
occasions so many faulty expres- 
sions in our best poems ; thus is 
Pope again reduced often to such 
phrases as follows : 

“ Nothing so true as once you did let fall. 
Most women have no character at all : 
For virtue’s self may to much zeal be had ; 
Nay, half in heav’n, except what’s mighty 
odd !” &c. &c. 

Still more, if an English poet finds 
occasion to use a word of three or 
more syllables, lie can propetly 
rhyme with it only in the second 
line of his couplet, having previous- 
ly prepared his reader bv teymiua- 
3 K 2 
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ting his first line with a monosyl- 
lable ; but this will be best explained 
by an example. 

In one of the interesting sculp- 
tures handed down to us from the 
best days of ancient Rome, most of 
us can fancy the cruel and inhuman 
victim of a holiday sport of that still 
semi-barbarian people. In a feeling 
and sarcastic appeal to that fine 
specimen of a sister art, by the 
most descriptive of our living 
poets, an example of this offers in 
the words lie and agony of the first 
and third lines ; as also of eight out 
of the nine lines composing the 
first stanza terminating in monosyl- 
lables ; and in the three first lines 
of the succeeding stanza, in the 
words eyes and prize, there is ano- 
ther striking offence to the eye, if 
not the car, of such as are accus- 
tomed to correct rhymes, and a con- 
sistent orthography : 

“ I see befote me the gladiator lie-. 

“ He leans upon Ilia hand ; his manly 
brotv [.agony, 

“ Consents to death, but couqueis 
“ And his diooped head sinks gradual- 
1) low, [ebbing slow 

“ And through Ids side the last drops, 

“ From the red gash, fall heavy, one 

by one, [and now 

“ Like the first of a thunder shower ; 

“ The Arena swims arouud him — he 
is gone, 

“ E’er ceased the inhuman shout, wtiich 
hails the wretch, who won : 

“ He heard it, but he heeded not j his eyes 
“ Were with his heart, and that was far 
away ; [prize, &c. 

“ He reck’d not of the life tie lost, or 
On making this quotation from a 
standard writer, it is not so much 
with the view of criticising the no- 
ble poet, whose sentiments are on 
this occasion the model of per- 
fection, and his language as correct 
perhaps as his mother tongue will 
admit of, but of calling the atten- 
tion of our English critics to three 
such glaiing detects in a passage, 
which they are more likely to quote 
themselves than any other, for its 
spirit, elegance, and beauty ; and 
in fact, sinte the above was written. 
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it is so quoted in the Quarterly 

Review ! 

Yet there is a fourth,, and a still 
more reprehensible blemish remains 
to be noticed, in which the poet 
must, I fear, bear a portion of the 
blame ; namely, an occasional 
harshness, as is observable in the 
first and seventh lines, which grates 
upon the ear, and leads us to regret 
that Lord Byron could not have 
studied rhe mellifluence of Persian 
poetry, the language of which, as 
I have formerly remarked, is so 
congenial in words and idiom to the 
English, that he might have done 
fuller credit to such fine sentiments. 

Either our pronunciation of many 
classical Greek and Latin verses is 
vicious, or a similar defect often at- 
taches to their rhyme. On Eneas 
deserting her, in the midst of fran- 
tic denunciations of revenge and 
ruin. Dido all at once apostrophises 
herself, and calmly says : 

InfelixDido ! nutie te fataimpiatangunt. 
Unhappy Dido ! now is thy evil destiny 

fallen heavily upon thee. 

Thus forming a line of spondees, 
or feet consisting of two long syl- 
lables each, whose slow and soft 
motion is a striking contrast to the 
abrupt and sonorous rapidity of the 
preceding and following verses. But 
this beauty is half of it sunk in our 
pronunciation, for we give only five 
or six long syllables to a line, which 
really contains eleven. And in 
readingthefollowing lineof Horace, 
Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare 
poetai, 

we pronounce the first syllable of 
volunt long, and the last short ; yet 
whatever may be our practice, know- 
ing full-well the quantity of Greek 
and Latin syllables, every scholar 
is aware that the first syllable is 
shoit and the last long. Such ca- 
pricious anomalies can never occur 
in Persian poetry ; and this consis- 
tency of its rhyme alone gives it a 
decided superiority over all other 
languages. 

In order to understand this, we 
must not dictate to them, as all 
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Europeans who have written on the 
Persian grammar have done, and 
insist that their alif 1 waw y and 
ye& are vowels, and the other 

twenty one letters consonants (I am 
speaking of the pure Persian al- 
phabet, which consists altogether 
of twenty-four letters only) ; but 
admit, accoiding to their hetter 
knowledge, that the whole are what 
we call consonants, which in the 
formation of syllables and words 

are either harakdt move- 

able, or sdkin quiescent ; that 
is, they are either supplied each 

with a harkat or vowel 

point, which makes it a syllable, or 
r 

marked with a sokun, which 

implies rest or quiescence. The 

vowel points are three, the jj 

zahiT,j> \, and pesh, the two 

first having the same mark but 
the one above the word and the 
other below, as indeed is implied 
by the Persian words Zahar and 
Zer ; and the other by the mark > 

N a- shod ban tout ta napardakhtash ; 

He inarched against no person, that lie 
did not bring him to terms ; he struck at 
no head, that he did not humble it. 

y bar, on or upon, is one of those 

prepositions which takes the isofat, 
or sign of construction, like a noun, 
andbecomes thus two short syllables, 
otherwise it were one long syllable. 
I state this, because the Calcutta 
college grammar, which quotes these 
lines, accents them improperly in 
this word. 

Thus having stated, that the ap- 
propriate and natural language of 
poetry is verse, and that the verse 


placed before its letter, pesli, sig- 
nifying before. Now if all the let- 
ters were equally and uniformly ac- 
cented with vowel points, they would 
all be short syllables. But letters 
are occasionally sdkin or quiescent, 
and necessarily so as the last letter 
of a word, unless in construction j 
and when a letter is thus sdkin, it 
renders the preceding syllable long, 
as our grammarians call it, by po- 
sition. It is from their being thus 
sdkin or quiescent that the 1 , y 

and are generally long syllables, 

that is, as being thus quiescent they 
form long syllables with the con- 
sonants that immediately precede 
them. Th ese vowel points are, in 
fact, the marks of the only long 
as well as short vowels in the lan- 
guage ; and it is on this simple 
system of Persian orthography that 
any T person acquainted with the 
common rules of prosody is able to 
determine the accuracy of the mea- 
sure of a Persian verse by the eye, 
as readily as by the ear ; for every 
moveable or quiescent letter of the 
first line of a couplet, whether long 
or short, must have a correspondent 
moveable or quiescent letter in 
the second line. Thus the poet 
Nizami : 

-o ^ , f " 

'S' dj \j ) gU * j) j 

Na-zild ban sari ta na-yandiikht'.sh. 

of the Persian language, in the uni- 
form consistency of its metre as 
well as rhyme, has a decided supe- 
riority over the verse of all other 
languages, I have now to add, that 
the versification of Firdousi is mel- 
lifluous above that of all other Per- 
sian poets ; for his numbers appear 
rather the natural and unconstrain- 
ed language, in which he di esses 
his thoughts, than the garb of art 
or study, and equally echo, in the 
finest and most exquisite strains, the 
classic sentiments of every polished 
and refined aera. The Persian 
poets use nineteen sorts of metre, 
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that of their Chaghamahs and Cha- 
mahs, or Elegiacs and Lyrics, con- 
sisting generally of twelve to six- 
teen syllables ; but the most com- 
mon, as that above quoted from 
Nizami, contains eleven, answer- 
ing to our heroic line, which was 
brought to such perfection by Pope, 
and is supposed by Johnson to have 
tuned the English ear to such a 
harmony as it had before his time 
been a stranger to : yet, as I have 
noticed above, when compared with 
the Persian metre, still very defec- 
t ive. In this last measure are 


written all the great Persian poems, 
whether upon heroic or moral sub- 
jects ; as the Shahnamah of Fir- 
dousi, and Yusof and Zulikha of 
Jami, the Bustan of Sadi, and the 
Masnowi of Jalal-ad-din Rumi. 
With the introduction to Firdousi's 
name, and an apostrophe to his 
fame, Sadi, in his Bustan ii. 15, no 
doubt attempts to rival the few 
first lines of the satire, as quoted 
entire in my last, which as an ex- 
ample of the metre and harmony of 
both, for Sadi quotes a distich of 
the satire, I shall here transcribe 






ob ti/b o-y U T y to 


jr IT l r*' J J crdV* ^ * dSJ 


1 y 


J'- 

j) ^yo 

y j 


Sadi had shortly related the anec- 
dote of a benevolent, man called 
Shobli, who having brought a sack, 
of grain home from the miller, 
found an ant wandering about on 
it, and could not restall the night 
from thinking how uncomfortable 
this poor insect must feel in being 
removed from its home, and made 
a point of carrying it back early 
next morning. The readers of 
Sadi, though often amused by his 
wit and humour, will, on such oc- 
casions as this, be disappointed, if 
they expect to be tickled by the 
story part, which is chiefly used 
here as a text to the moral reflec- 
tions, and apostrophe to his great 
favorite : — “ Comfort the hearts of 
such as aie suffering under any af- 
fliction, in order that fortune may 
administer comfort to yourself. 
How happy was that saying of the 
pure-minded Firdousi, on whose 
illustrious tomb I entreat lor 


mercy ; — “hurt not the ant, which 
is toiling after its load of grain, 
for that little insect has a being and 
the zest of living is sweet — “ let 
not your arm of might crush the 
heads of the weak, for you must one 
day fall at God’s feet like an ant ; 
many, I admit, are weaker than you 
are, yet must you finally answer to 
one God, who is stronger.” 

In this apologue there is one 
distich which I shall here copy, as 
it appears in all the manuscript and 
printed bustans I have seen, and 
those are not a few, and contains 

the interpolation of an ^,! thus 

again substituting a long for a short 
syllable, and which Sadi’s correct 
ear never could have authorised j 
but which such a knowledge of the 
Persian versification and metre, as 
I have stated above, could alone 
enable us to correct : correctly it is 






Nagah k.lrd it : muri dart glulah did: kah siir-gasktiih hiir goshalu mi dthvid : 
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Now all the copies have in the 
first hemistich j,.i jaL; ^ ut 

this I found corrected, as I have 
done it, in an old Persian grammar. 

One common subject of ridicule 
with our petty critics is the extra- 
vagance of oriental metaphors and 
similes ; but though occasionally 
bold and remote from our English 
idioms, and notions of propriety, 
they are more generally misunder- 
stood in the critic’s own gross con- 
ceptions of them. Thus when Fir- 
dousi, as he often does, compares 
the mistress of Zal or Rostam to a 
full moon, an English reader pic- 
tures to himself a figure without 
symmetry, and a broad unmeaning 
face, perhaps swelled and bloated 
with the grossest intemperance ; 
whereas the Persian poet implies by 
it that bright and silver whiteness, 
and virgin purity, so well described 
by Pope ; 

“ So when the sun’s broad beams have 
tired thesieht. 

All uiild ascends themoou’s more sober- 
light j 

Serene in virgin modesty she shines. 

While unobserved, the glaring orb 
declines.” 

Also in that sweet song of Cun- 
ningham : 

The silver moon’s enamour’d beam 
Steals softly through the night. 

To wanton with the winding stream. 
And kiss reflected light : 

For see, the rosy May draws nigh, 

She claims a virgin queen ; 

And hark, the trappy shepherds cry, 

’Tis Kate of Aberdeen ! 

In like manner when he describes 
Sohrab as “a lion roused in his 
strength, &c he would not im- 
pute to his hero all the brutal pas- 
sions of that beast, but merely the 
prominent qualities of strength and 
courage : and thus it is when Vir- 
gil calls the Scipios the thunder- 
bolts of war, we can readily fancy 
the rapidity of their victories, the 
triumph of their atchievements, and 
consternation that followed their 
irresistible career. When Solomon 
says of a harlot, that “ her feet 
go down to death,” — we can fancy 


her path ending in destruction, and 
such as take it going to their ruin : 
and Satan’s enormous magnitude, 
refulgent appearance, and ascent 
through the regions of darkness, 
Milton pithily expresses : 

“ Sprung upward, like a pyramid of fire.” 

but in neither case would we think 
of the sulphurous smell of a flash 
of lightning ; the diseased state of 
a common prostitute ; or the stench 
of an extinguished tallow candle 1 
I formerly noticed the homeliness 
of Rostam sitting down to cook his 
own victuals, which has given an- 
other handle to our jocularity ; hut 
in the east, so much more unsettled 
has the state of society ever been, 
than it is at present with us in Eu- 
rope, that necessity often makes 
princes and great men acquainted 
with such domestic offices, as tak- 
ing a stitch in their own clothes, 
putting the saddle on their horses, 
or dressing their dinners: otherwise 
in their adventures they might often 
suffer more severely from cold, fa- 
tigue, and hunger. From an acci- 
dental failure of our baggage com- 
ing up, I recollect, after a long 
inarch with t.hp Mahrattah army, 
having a chance view of that great 
chief Maha-raj Scindiah stripped of 
l?is finery, and seated on his bare 
haunches, cooking his own break- 
fast ; and many British officers, 
during the Peninsula war, learnt to 
do the same, satisfied, after witness- 
ing some real service, that there is 
no intrinsic meanness in an office, 
which is thus both necessary and 
useful, and which, by making them 
occasionally independant of ser- 
vants, possesses dignity sufficient 
to raise it above ridicule. The 

term sbama is often employ- 

ed to signify a beautiful woman, 
but its signification of a torch or 
taper does not immediately strike 
us with the propriety of the meta- 
phor, till we have also explained to 

us its epithet illumi- 

nating the assembly, when an En- 
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glishman calls to mind the 

or point of comparison, in 
that corresponding exclamation of 
the Romeo of his favorite Shake- 
spear : 

“ O she doth teach the torches to born 
bright, &.c. 

Firdousi often compares the skin 
of his damsels to the fairness of the 
or jasmin and lily, their ring- 
lets to the or tufted spike- 

nard, and their eyes to the 
or narcissus ; and here the *.‘_ t 
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Moshabbab, or thing compared, is 
cleaily distinguished from the 

Moshabbab bihah, or object 
with which it is compared ; and he, 
and the old Persian poets, were 
satisfied with making this plain use 
of metaphors. But Jami, and a set 
of poets, who copied him more in 
his tinsel ornaments than sterling 
beauties, discarded the skin, ring- 
lets and eye, or things compared 
altogether, and used only the lily, 
spikenard, and narcissus, and have 
thus started numerous obstacles to 
such European readers, as are in- 
clined to study, as many I see pre- 
fer doing, their poetry. Thus Jami 
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" When she spread abroad the 
tufted spikenard of her waving 
ringlets over the borders of her 
lily, her narcissus tinged with an- 
timony did a thousandfold greater 
execution and if for spikenard, 
lily and narcissus, the reader will 
substitute curls, temples, and eyes, 
he may comprehend the poet’s 
meaning. But Firdousi, Sadi, and 
Hafiz despised this foppery ; and if 
our critics of the first would only 
distinguish between the influence of 
idiom and reason, they would be 
less ready to find fault with his 
metaphors, for being at variance 
merely with the idiom, not so much 
of their own English as of that of 
the Greek and Latin languages! 

\J 

kd Sr-fV 0 

“So long as a speech is not spoken, 
or the thought is not uttered, it is 
like a diamond, which lies in its 
rough and untouched state within 
its native rock ; but let it once be 
released from its bondage and con- 
finement, and it will blaze abroad 
an inestimable gem !” 

As I have already remarked, 
what Firdousi’s poem might have 


Nor is Firdousi less correct in the 
application of his similies. Those in 
his sat.yre, one comparing himself 
to an ant, and the other his king 
to the bitter apple, are fine ex- 
amples, and others I shall have oc- 
casion by and bye to notice in one 
of his episodes, which 1 mean to 
give at full length; but shall for the 
present be satisfied with one, which 
according to the strict sense of that 
figure of speech is perfect and beau- 
tiful as any I ever read. It is used 
by Solirab, when fearful that his 
prisoner Hajir bad concealed from 
him the truth of Rostam being pre- 
sent with the Irani army ; and is 
as follows : 

jS>£ b 

^ y>- 

been in its original state, it were 
needless now to guess. He had a 
task assigned him by his despotic 
patron, and was obliged to model 
it into a history of two or three 
thousand year's duration ; and our 
inquiry, as far as icspects him, is 
with uhat ait and address has be 
managed this history ? Our Euro- 
pean father of poetry, Hqmer, was 
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most probably left to his otvn judg- 
ment, and with consummate art 
begins the action of both his Iliad 
and Odyssey about six weeks be- 
fore their conclusions ; and the 
former with a quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles about a 
mistress. And in the last trifling 
and no very creditable incident he 
has been carefully copied by all our 
best heroic poets ; for the Eneid, 
though it comprehends the trans- 
actions of seven years, opens also 
within a few months of its con- 
cluding event, with a storm, which 
drives Eneas and bis Trojans into 
the territories of queen Dido, and 
she is very carefully made to pros- 
titute herself and become his mis- 
tress ; but in prosecution of his 
destiny, (for the fates are the chief 
agents with the Greeks and Romans, 
as well as with the orientalists,) he 
no sooner gains her heart and per- 
son, than he most ungallantly and 
impiously foisakes her. Unless we 
consider Satan as his hero, there 
being only two human beings on 
this earth at the time, Milton had 
no opportunity of giving his ruling 
personage a mistress : however, he 
imitates his two great predecessors, 
by also commencing his Paradise 
Lost not many days before Eve, 
by allowing herself to be br.bed by 
an apple, makes herself the mis- 
tress of the flesh and the devil, 
incurs the evil of original sin upon 
her progeny, and by involving Adam 
in her guilt, gets herself and him 
expelled from the garden of Eden : 
and the heaviest charge of our Eu- 
ropean critics against Firdousi is, 
that he did not likewise copy this 
stale trick. When I speak so freely 
of them, I consider their poems as 
the highest efforts of human genius. 
But taste is capiicious and criticism 
variable. Poets have ever preceded 
critics ; and Aristotle's rules being 
founded on the practice of Homer, 
ought not, where not also founded 
on nature, to apply to poems of 
other ages and nations. Firdousi 
is also in genius really a king ; but 
his chief work is more that of a his- 
Asiatic fourn. — No. 47. 
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torian than a poet, and exhibits 
men and things rather as they really 
were, than as he might fancy 
them to be ; and his Rostam is 
strong and impetuous, and his 
Sohrdb amiable and affectionate, 
as the superior classes of men in 
common are. Though along work 
like the Shanamah, that may be 
said to have many ends, may dis- 
tract the attention by the variety of 
its matter and multiplicity of its 
episodes, yet so long as a history 
it is instructive, and true in its 
essential paits, it is good history ; 
and there is a sufficient unity in the 
whole, if all the recorded events 
refer to one nation, as those of the 
Shahnamah do to the Persians ; or in 
the episodes, such as that of Sohrab, 
Barzb, and Siyawosh, if they refer 
respectively and solely to those in- 
dividuals. 

Homer is the oldest epic poet 
that we know of in Europe, but the 
propriety of calling him the father 
of epic poetry has been questioned. 
As the author of Paradise Lost 
copied the Gerusalemine Liberata, 
Tasso the Eneid, and Virgil the 
Iliad, so must Homer have copied 
from the works of poets that pre- 
ceded him ; for it accords not with 
the operations of the human mind, 
that so finished a work should have 
been the first essay of its kind. He 
was himself a native of Yuniin 
Ionia, or Asiatic Greece, at that 
time, and long after, part of the 
Persian empire, under the Kiyan 

dynasty of Persian kings, at 
whose court the Dari dialect 
was then spoken, the most perfect 
living language which we have any 
history of; and it is natural to con- 
jecture, that the poets whose works 
Homer copied wrote in that elegant 
idiom. In copying them, Homer 
had wit enough partly to limit the 
operations ot his two great poems 
to one great event, and also to the 
unity of place and time, which Aris- 
totle first noticed and gave him 
credit for; and his admirets, down 
Vol. VIII. 3 L 
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to our days, bare uniformly adopted 
this decision. But let copyists do 
their best, they will, dining a long 
work, piove themselves to be copy- 
ists ; otherwise, under such limita- 
tions, every desciiption or thought 
not originating in the plan ought to 
have been rejected ; and in parti- 
cular, those direct digressions and 
episodes that so continually encum- 
ber and ob'tiuct the main action. 
The exquisite pathos of that of 
Hector and Andromache in the 
sixth book of the Iliad, and that of 
Euryalus and Nisus in the ninth 
book of the Eneid, might lead us 
to expect them ; hut most of tlje 
olher? th it compose such large por- 
tions of both the Iliad and Odyssey, 
that of Cacus, and even the story 
of Di.lo in the Eneid, and that of 
Raphael in Paradise Lost-, wc can, 
by AiLtotle's own rules, consider 
onlv as excrescences. Bat what 
excuse can be made for many of 
the chief characters in the main ac- 
tion of the Iliad, where viitue and 
vice are personified in their gods, 
and revenge and ciaft inculcated 
and commanded : in fact, whether 
we meet it in the sublime pages of 
Homer and Virgil, or witty lines of 
Lucian and Ovid, the Greek and 
Latin mythology (a medley of the 
Persian adoration of the angelic 
host and celestial lumiiiaties, and 
the Egyptian idols,) as history is 
absurd, as allegory inconsistent, and 
as a system of moradty loose in its 
duties, and immodest in its dic- 
tion. In their intercourse with 
each other and with mankind, their 
gndi are represented as unjust in 
their dealings, mutable in their de- 
signs, partial in their benevolences, 
ignorant of future events, brutally 
domineering over the unfoitiinatc, 
and vindictive and grossly insolent 
to all ; and were the passions in- 
tended to he personified, they ought 
to have been made obvious at once, 

and not left like the 

IgsSuI ghiiyib, or mystical language 
of Sufiaisrn, to be taken in a spiri- 


tual or carnal sense, as might suit 
the fancy of the reader ! Having 
neither a rational system of piety, 
morality, nor even common honesty, 
to recommend them, it could only 
be the imagination, eloquence, and 
reasoning of a Homer and a Virgil 
that could have so long upheld them 
to our European admiration, and it 
can only be the ignorance and pre- 
judice of our clergy in oriental 
learning, who have long been en- 
deavouring to give a predominance 
of the first over the last. Nor have 
the Greek and Latin languages, 
whatever they may have in words, 
any connexion in idiom with our 
English ; for this is directly derived 
from the Saxon, and the Saxon is 
clearly a dialect of the Persian lan- 
guage. 

After noticing such irregularities 
in our Greek and Latin poems, let 
us not hear again the silly cant of 
the monstrousness of Firdonsi’s fays, 
fairies, genii, elves, and demons, 
from which class of fancy beings 
Pope, in his sylphs and sylphids, 
has rendered his Rape of the Lock, 
through their supernatural agency, 
the first comic epopee this or any 
other nation can boast of. The 
demons with whom Firdausi occu- 
pies the rich province of Muzande- 
ran, and great desert to the east of 
that, are more ingenious -and less 
mischievous than the gnomes of 
Tope, or even the gods and god- 
desses of Athens and Rome ; and 
they oftener oppose Kostain and 
lspindiyar in their progress through 
the seven Jjd- kh’ans, or enchanted 
stages of the Sigistan deseit, with 
human arms, than resort to their 
more appropiiate artillery of necro- 
mancy and magic ; and wdien the 
streams of blood issuing from the 
headless trunck of Siyawash’s body 
is changed into the tree that yields 
the dragon's blood ; and when the 
i "‘Simorgh rears up the infant 

Zal in Mount Albarz, after being 
deserted by his father Sam; and 
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when it presides over birth of the 
the hero Rustam, who, like Mac- 
duff, was not born of woman ; and 
when it miraculously heals Rustam's 
wounds, and enables him to renew 
his combat next day with the brazen- 
bodied hpindiyar, and has in the 
mean time furnished him with an 
arrow, which is intetided to pieice 
into the eyes of his antagonist, 
where, in his otherwise complete 
state of defensive armour, he is only 
vulnerable ; let us recollect that all 
such wonders are countenanced by 
the similar or more wonderful trans- 
migrations of Ulysses and his com- 
panions into swine, of the Trojans 
into sea-nymphs, of Achilles and 
Eneas having goddesses for their 
motlieis, and of the former being 
vulnerable only in his heel, (and yet 
I recollect he is on oue occasion 
wounded in the arm). None of 
which fables could Firdousi have 
copied from Homer ; for this, as 
well as Hesiod, are more likely to 
have drawn them, as well as Fir- 
dousi did himself, according to a 
quotation from Lord Bacon in my 
essay of last December, from stoies 
of oriental knowledge that have 
been long lost to modern Asia as 
well as Europe. 

Every man of musical taste must 
admiie the vocal music as put into 
the mouths of our favourite witches 
in Macbeth ; but how absurd and 
ill-placed it would have appeared, 
had Mason, in the place of it, been 
able to foist his Greek chorus upon 
that noble play, anil the l.ear of 
Sliakespeaie, who in them has ef- 
fected what neither the Greeks, 
Romans, nor French, with all their 
affectation of superiority, could do, 
a dramatic interest without a word 
of love! In Firdousi’s episode of 
Solti ah and Rostam, of which, as 
a specimen of his Shahuamah, I 
mean in my next to offer you a veibal 
translation, there occurs such an 
instance of deliberate faUhood and 
treachery as I found it difficult to 
reconcile myself to, till I recollect- 
ed still worse examples in all our 
great poets, ancient and modtrn. 


Anthology. 4-13 ' 

Few characters arc oftener acted or 
more admired on the stage, and 
none have commanded more cordial 
and unqualified sympathy in the 
closet, than that of Hamlet ; and 
yet, according to our pi e-tent queasy 
system of ethics, no recorded act of 
Greek, Roman, or Persian hero, is 
more ungallant or dishonourable 
than his behaviour to the sweetest 
of the sweet, Ophelia, in his last 
interview with her 1 nor does he 
even attempt to palliate l-.is delibe- 
rate death-wan ant of Rosancrantz 
and Guilderstern, the companions 
of his voyage to England ; but on 
communicating it to their other mu- 
tual school fellow and fiiend, Ho- 
tatio, coolly rematks “ they are 
not near my conscience I” But 
these are slight stains of guilt in 
comparison with the atrocity of his 
piojected revenge on his fathet -in- 
law and own uncle, the king, upon 
whom having resolved to commit 
the severest punishment this world 
can award to the criminal and sin- 
ner, and having the opportunity of 
finding him retired and off his guard 
at prayer, he is testrained from 
wieaking his resentment only by a 
sentiment more ferocious and satanic 
than • ever, perhaps, entered the 
mind of any real human being, that 
of dooming so near a relative and 
the sacred person ot his sovereign to 
eternal damnation ! 

“ And now I’ll do it ; and so lie goes to 
heaven. 

n v ilia i n kiils lnyfa-lier, and for that, 

I, his side sou, do this same villain send 

To heaven : 

Why this .s hire and -ahuy, not revenge : 

am I itu-iieel. 

To lake him in the jiuieiha of his son]. 
When he is tit and season'd for liis pas- 
sage ? 

upsvvonl, and know then a ntote 

horrid heut : 

When lie is drunk, a-deep, oi in his rage — 
Then tt ip him " 

In every unsophisticated state of 
society, where barbarism is ceasing 
and refinement has not yet begun, 
the poet of the day thus allovi'S 
himself to be guided by his ruling 
passion, in representing the slan- 
3 L 2 
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derer as gratifying his malignity 
and satisfying his conscience by 
calling it an act of public justice ; 
the miser as indulging his stingi- 
ness, and thinking it only the in- 
dulgence of a laudable economy ; 
and the profligate, charged with 
such enormities as I have specified 
in our favourite Hamlet, passing 
them upon us in the great acting 
power of a Kean, as shewing a 
manly spirit and- love of his con- 
temporaries. 

Versed as many oiiental scholars 
among ourselves now are in the 
literature and poetry of Persia, we 
cannot but reprobate that obstinacy 
in our critics, in taking every diiect 
and collateral occasion of peremp- 
torily and ignorantly degrading its 
language, as that only of conceit 
and false thoughts, and of noting 
us as admit ers of tinsel instead of 
gold. In charity to their know- 
ledge and their judgment we must 
conclude, that they speak rather of 
Jam! and his successors, than of the 
multitude of Persian poets, who 
adorned the long period that pre- 
ceded his time. If Athens had its 
Periclesan and Rome its Augustan, 
Persia had its classic age, not ter- 
minating in a solitary and short 
reign, but extending above five 
hundred years. The taste, words, 
and style of the language of every 
polished people must suffer in the 
vicissitudes of time and fortune, and 
bad poetry will be engendered ; but is 
Persia alone to be called to so severe 
an account for the extravagance 
and folly of the dregs of her poets? 


nay, I will admit that instances of 
hyperbole may be quoted from the 
pages of Firdosi, Nizami, Jalal-ad- 
din Rumi, and Sadi ; but if thus 
nice in marking every deviation 
from propriety of sentiment and 
metaphor, what would become ot 
Shakespcar and Milton among our- 
selves, of Dante and Ariosto with 
the Italians, and perhaps of even 
Homer and Virgil ! A few British 
merchants have established an em- 
pire of the finest provinces of Asia, 
nearly equal in extent and popu- 
lation to all Europe, where the Per- 
sian is the language of the law, re- 
ligion, commerce, and indeed of all 
civilized usages ; and instead of fal- 
sifying and abusing it, our duty as 
well as interest, as Englishmen, 
point out the justice of righting 
and supporting it : and let our 
scholars, now brought up to a better 
knowledge at the colleges of Cal- 
cutta, Hayleybury, and Addis- 
combe, endeavour to weed it of the 
vicious metaphors, immoderate hy- 
perboles, silly conceits, and idle 
verbiage of the three last centuries ; 
and restore it to the sublime and 
pathetic imagery and just senti- 
ments of its golden age ; and rescue 
it from being mangled by men 
learned and respectable in their 
Latin and Greek, but radically vul- 
gar, in their ignorance, and illiberal 
in their prejudices, in whatever re- 
spects the language and literature 
of the east, and the scientific dialect 
of a hundred million of our fellow 
subjects. Your’s, &c. 

GuLCHitr. 


FRAGMENTS 

BELONGING TO III F. 

BIOGRAPHY OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL HASTINGS. 


Since the publication of the Memoir, 
given in the Asiatic Journal, several frag- 
ments of information relating to this emi- 
nent man have fallen into our hands, 
which the reader will find collected below. 
History of an Epigram.— There is 
some collision in the anecdotes which have 
been circulated respecting the celebrated 


epigram, which was inclosed in a cover 
and presented to Butke as lie was about 
to open one of the principal cliaiges 
against Mr. Hastings in the high court of 
parliament. Some accounts have attri- 
buted it to the pen of the late Lord El- 
Ienborough ; others have claimed for Mr. 
Hastings the property in the terseness, 
elegance, and point, which arc combined 
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in a Latin distich which was the original 
epigram, of which the four English lines 
are a spirited translation. An epigtam is 
like a diamond ; though trivial in bulk, 
the right to the property in it may be 
worth asceitaimng. 

Nulla venena ohm qener&stt, i mu' unis lerne 1 
Sed nbi pro cunctis Burkins imus erit. 

Oft have we wonilrrM that on Iri*h giound. 

No poisonous ieptil> hase’trjet been found ; 
Revealed t he seciet stands, ol Natuie’s work- 
site savtd her venom to create a Biuke ! 

The original were the lines actually ap- 
plied as above related. It is said, that 
when this pungent effusion met the eye of 
the zealous Manager surrounded by bis 
colleagues, it had a momentary effect on 
his nerves and countenance, liecovering 
bis self-possession, with an air of blend- 
ed indignation and contempt, he tore it 
in pieces, and scattered the fragments 
about the hall. The classical distich, 
however, was impressed oti his memory; 
and the English stanza was subsequently 
repeated by him to some friends in a tone 

of jocnlatity. 

Magnanimous Reflection. — The follow- 
ing is Mr. Hastings's own reflection on 
the trial. We give it for its excel- 
lence. It is full of candour, dignity, 
and the imbuing grace of public spirit ; 
aud in our deliberate estimation, superior 
to any of (be reflections on the same 
subject, which we either bon owed fiom 
preceding wi iters or hazarded of our own. 

“ This was less my trial than that of 
the East-lndia Company aud the British 
ration, whose justice and honour were 
equally involved iti it. It became un- 
avoidable from the reiterated allegations, 
which for yeais preceding had been made 
and ct edited, of abuses arid oppressions 
exetci>ed by the government ot India. It 
was instituted for the express purpose of 
rectifying those abuses in one event of it, 
or- of proving that they never had exist- 
ence. My acquittal has proved they did , 
not exist. It lias retrieved the honour of 
Great Britain. It has confirmed the right 
of the Company and of the nation to 
those advantages which were at all times 
admitted to be obtained by my measures ; 
and it has demonstrated, beyond all argu- 
ment, the purity of that great assembly, 
whirh would resolve to hazard such a sa- 
crifice of the national wealth and strength, 
iu which they themselves had so near a 
concern, to the superior calls of national 
justice." 

Such is the review’ which his conquest 
over selfish feelings guided him to take. 

Eminence running in parallel lines . — 
The coincidence is nor unworthy of je- 
mark, that the three legal defenders of 
Mr. Hastiogs against the unsuccessful im- 
peachment, who had to cope against a 


stronger combination of talent, to reply 
to a mote powerful barn! of orators thau 
had ever before condiu. ted a forensic at- 
tack, have severally attained the very 
pinnacles of distinction in the law. His 
leading counsel, Mr. Law, piesided for 
upwards of sixteen yeais iu the first law 
commas Lord Chief Justice Eilenborouirh. 
Mr. Pionier sat as individual judge in the 
second couit of equity, or iather an 
emanation of the first, as Sir Thomas 
Plomer, Knt. vice-chancellor ; and Mr. 
Dallas, aftmvaids Sir Robert, was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Mr. Hastings in his late illness. — A 
letter received by the Thalia, and written 
by one of the most esteemed friends of 
Mr. Hastings, contains the following ac- 
count of the last moments of that amiable 
and excellent man : 

i( His sufferings for five weeks field out 
no hope of lecovery. Some paralytic af- 
fection in the throat prevented his taking 
nourishment, but what was conveyed in 
fluids, and not having the power of de- 
glutition, these frequently never passed 
into Ins stomach. .Sir Homy Halford says 
be was literally starved to death; his 
daily prayer was to be ldea&ed, and that 
he might not outlive his mind aud me- 
mory. He was sensible to the la«t ; pa- 
tient in the extreme, always tender and 
considerate to those about him, and di*»- 
tiessed at the trouble he gave. As long as 
life lemaiued, his eye beamed kindness 
and affection upon the sorrowing fnemls 
around him, whom his hand frequently 
blest ; and lie died, as he had lived, a mo- 
del ot exalted excellence 1 From the com- 
mencement of his illness he ptedicted that 
he should not recover. Frequently when 
Lady Imhoff expressed her earnest hope 
that he would be again restored to health, 
he would say, “ My deai Charlotte, do not 
believe it ; teach your affectionate heart 
to look on my death as teitain, for it must 
be, and soon ; nothing in tins world will 
do me good ; God only can relieve me." 
Poor Mrs. Hastings is most deeply afflict- 
ed, and I fear it will be a long time before 
her mind can be restored to any degree of 
serenity, for her's is indeed no common 
los>.” 

The editor of the Calcutta paper sub- 
joins the following reflections. Some of 
these are as original as they are just ; but 
where there is a concurrence in public 
sentiment, the ideas cannot be generally 
new, though an elegaut form of expres- 
sion may give new force to a portraiture 
which resunblcs others because they re- 
semble the original. 

“ There are few events which could ex- 
cite, either in England or in this country, 
so much real regret as the lo*** of a man, 
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whose character in public and private life 
has been so conspicuously eiuineut, and 
so justly appreciated by all ranks of peo- 
ple. With talents as solid as they were 
brilliant, he guided the helm of this go- 
vernment against the storms of political 
disaffection aud the baffliug jealousies of 
private faction, aud with a firmness and a 
decision coupled with a mildness arid con- 
ciliation, peculiarly lequisite at the tur- 
bulent period of his administration, suc- 
ceeded iu placing the Butish authority on 
the most solid aud secuie foundation, and 
in raising the charactei of hi* count ty to 
the highest pitch of public estimation. 

“ The equanimity evinced by Mr. Has- 
tings in every vicissitude of his eventful 
caieer, was not surpassed by any of the 
celebrated sages of antiquity. Modest and 
diffident, he was, by the conspicuous dis- 
play of his talents in the subordinate si- 
tuations which he held in this country, 
called upon to fill the most responsible 
offices under the government of India, in 
all of which he pioved himself woithy of 
the flatteiiug selection. He bore prospe- 
rity without presumption, and exercised 
his public functions with dignity and con- 
descension. 

44 His foititudeiu supporting misfortune 
was not less desemng of admiiatiou. 
When the shafts of malevolence weie 
bulled against him, and his meritorious 
name aud services were blackened by ca- 
lumnies the m i>t oppiobt lous.his seienity 
was never milled, nor his lesentment 
kindled. Shielded by innocence and guai ti- 
ed b) conscious mtegisty, he despised the 
lantour of his enemies, though he con- 
tinued long to suffei from if, and calmly 
awaited the decision of (hat high tiihunai 
to which he had been sunmiout-d to answer 
for his imputed dimes and niisdemeanois. 
The conduct of this extram d mat y man, 
during the whole couise ot his trial, ma- 
nifested his gieaiuecs of soul. Not an ex- 
pression of anger escaped him; no i<- 
pioaches against bis country hat homed in 
his bosom, and even the gaiety of his heart 
and the play fulness of his disposition weie 
never mote strikingly seen than during 
the most trying scenes of his prosecutioi . 

“ While the manageisof Mr. Hastings’s 
trial were endeavouring to impress the 
public mind with acmmctiou ot atiocities 
commuted by him in this country, and 
weie loading him with opprobrium for 
the despotism ot his acts and his oppres- 
sion of the unfmtunate natives of India, 
the news ot the anaicmneut of their 
lespt ettd governor i cached tlieir ears. 
»Stai tied at accusations soioul and ground- 
less, they volunt.u ily hasuued to jueseut 
to him a lecoid ot then attention, and of 
their gratitude fm his mild and beneficent 
administiatiou. liuth could not be sup- 
pressed, however coucealed by artifice, 
nor justice any longer bliudtd after suLh a 
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testimony, aud the honorable sentence of 
acquittal pronounced in Mr. Hastings’s 
favor was not more rapturously hailed in 
England, than it was over the whole of 
Hindustan. 

“ The testimony of one who knew him 
long and well, one who was through life 
the vvaim frieud of Mr. Hastings, enables 
us to maik the distinguishing features of 
his domestic character with confidence 
and precision. By him it was said that 
the exalted virtues of Mr. Hastings in 
private life could only be fully appreciated 
by those who weie honoured by his ac- 
quaintance and friendship, and thus be- 
came sensible of all the attractive qua- 
lities of his heait. In eveiy relation they 
afforded a most beautiful illuviation of 
the genial influence of mild benevolence 
and philanthropliy over domestic society. 
To be acquainted with him was to adiuiie 
him ; to know him intimately was to re- 
veieand love him, and those who knew 
him best loved him most enthusiastically. 

44 The closing'scene of Mr. Hastings’s 
life coi responded with his pure aud inof- 
fensive caieer. Patient and resigned to 
the decrees of heaven, he thankfully en- 
joyed his pioti acted existence, ami as 
calmly contemplated its expected termi- 
nation. 

44 His mental faculties were w r cnderfully 
presented even to tlie last moment of his 
lite; audhowevei di-tressing may be the 
con-ideiation of his bodily sufferings, 
they only serve the uioie sttongly to im- 
pie'S upon the mind the serene piety and 
Christian meekness which he exhibited 
at the point of death. 

** The ruemoiy of Warren Hastings 
will never fade. History, iu lecoidiughis 
name among the pieat political character 
of the age, and handing do ah to remotest 
posterity the exalted viitues which adorn- 
ed him, may blush for England as she in- 
set ibes in the aunaN of that count! y the 
narrative of His pel secution. Those ho- 
uois * which had been contemplated by 
our beloved sovereign as a lewaul for his 
meritorious services on his ai rival in Eng- 
land from India, weie withheld by the 
foul bteath of malignity ; and bite iu life 
only weie those sendees it cognized by 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in 
appointing him to a seat in the privy 
council. Hi*, inception iu the House, of 
Commons, when summoned to give his 
opuuon on a verv impottant and interest- 
ing question relative to Indian affaiis, 
was indeed a testimony of applause, of 
which his heart ietaiued a lively sense of 
giatitude, aud he was frequently heard to 
repeat that this assurance of public ins- 
pect aud attention fully compensated tor 

• A patent of nobiluv was artnatly mAinenut 
for Mr. Hastmes, when the ihargts Uiought 
against bun suspended its accomplishment. 
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a!! the sufferings lie had experienced du- 
ring Ins trial .” — Calcutta Gazette, 

Proposed Vote of a Statue . — The re- 
solution of the Court of Directors for a 
statue of Mr. Hastings to be placed in 
their council-room, at the Company’s ex- 
pense, is to be proposed at the next ge- 
neral quarterly court. 

Index to the Memoir and Supplementary 
Notices in this Journal. 

Memoir vol. vi. p. 561 

Corrections ot the Memoir, vol. vii. p. 2d 
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Addendum vol. vii, p. 139 

The passage in p. 140, col. 2, should 
read : — 

“ M. A.’s authentic representation of 
the manner in which the present 
from a native prince of a single 
diamond (and not a throne of dia- 
monds, as stated in our Memoir, p. 
575), was transmitted to his Ma- 
jesty, affords a material rectification 
of two inaccuracies not peculiar to 
our fiist statement, but common to 
seveial accounts which have been 
circulated.” 


Comparative Strength of Ships built in India. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 

op 

SHU'S BUILT IX DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


We pos>ess materials enough to enter 
into a specific history of the ship-building 
of Bengal, but it appears to us unneces- 
sary to go so deep to prove that the ships 
built in Bengal are, as we have before 
stated, interior to Bombay m Surat built 
ships, iu the piopmtion ot 15 to 25. '! he 
Nonsuch, built in Bengal in the year 1781, 
was lost hauling into dock in 1801, being 
then twenty years old; she was life* ally 
taken out in baskets, and found to be in 
a complete state of decay. The Speke, 
Hindostan, Latchmie, Gabriel, Calcutta, 
and many other excellent ships built by 
Mr. Gillet, (when ship-budding may be 
said to have been iu its zenith under the 
patronage of Mr. Anthony Lambeit) were 
const! ucted of the best mateiials, and 
great care was taken in the selection of 
the timber. But though they were ac- 
knowledged to be, in point of durability, 
equal to any class of mei chant ships built 
in Europe, yet they were never pur in 
competition with the ships of Western 
India. The By ram go re, a slop built in 
Calcutta iu 179 7 or 1798, bad a complete 
repair in Bombay in 1815, without which 
she must have fallen to pieces. The 
Heiress, one of Mr. Gillet’s ships of 1793, 
afterwards the Carmo, was completely 
worn out in twenty \ears, and scarcely 
reckoned a safe ship for some years 
before. 

We know the Mysore and Thetis also, 
but they never stood very high in our 
opinion. Ships built at Pegue will al- 
vvajs fall behind, not only from the wood 
being inferior, but from the want of pro- 
per sized ciooked timber. In foimer days 
there was such a deficit of it, that very 
insufficient clamps weie substituted. One 
of the best Pegue ships was the Ganjava, 
who eked out to twenty-five years, more 
from the excellency of her form than from 
Hit durability of the materials of which 


she was built, and she mailed out of Bom- 
bay ’..auv years without any insurance be- 
ing made on her. 

On looking over the London Register 
of shipping for 1817, we find about fifty 
Beugal slops, but none remat kable for 
age, except those befoi e quoted, with the 
addition ut the Aurota and an Indian-built 
ship, the Fianeis and Eliza, stated to bare 
been built in 1782, but we have no c.ue to 
trace what was her former name. 

Nothing perhaps is worse understood 
than the relative goodness of ships, for in 
the London Reghtt r above quoted, the Ca- 
roline, a Bengal-built ship, is marked A 2, 
and the Cumbrian, Bombav-built, E. 1. 
for no other reason than that the latter ship 
was two yeais older than the former ; at 
this time the relative goodness of the ships 
ought to have been Cumbrian A. 1. and 
Caroline E 3. 

We have alreadv proceeded fat titer than 
we intended in tins discussion, and there- 
fore shall conclude with an enumeration 
of such Bombay, Bengal, and other ships 
now afloat, th.it have anv thing remark- 
able as to age and durability. 


Dale. 

Bombay amt Surat. 

1777 

Swallow. 

1780 

Sir Edward Hughes. 

1786 

Milford. 

1786 

Tweed. 

1783 

Sut at Castle. 

1783 

Ardasir, now a hulk at Trio- 
coma! ee. 

1788 

Cm nival lit. 

1789 

Lowjee Family. 

Bengal. 

1789 

Speke. 

1792 

Am oi a. 

1793 

Juliana, formerly called the 
Latchtncc. 


But these are comparatively few to the 
number of the ships that have been lost 
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by accident, after having attained a great 
age. 

The Success galley, built in 1741, was 
lost on a reef of rocks in the Java seas, 
about the 3 ear 1801 or 1802. 

The Drake snow, built in 1746, was 
broke up in 1805 or 1806. 

The Bombay grab, built in 1754, was 
burnt in 1789. 

The Cartier, built iu 1762, was a good 
ship in 1805. 

The Betsy, built in 1763, was a good ship 
in 1806, and was then captured by the 
French under the name of the Heicules. 


[Nov. 

The Alexander, built in 1769, was lost 
on the reefs at the entiance of Bombay 
harbour in 1805, then a good ship. 

The Britannia snow, built in 1771, 
was lost m Balasoie Uoads iu 1800, then 
an excellent ship. 

The Betsy snow, built in 1776, was 
lost in the Bay of Bengal in 1806, under 
the name of the Rahim Shah. 

The Anna, built in 1789, was lost in 
the China Sea* in' 1816, and was then one 
of the best ships out of the poit .—Bombay 
Gaz. cited in Calcutta Journal , Feb. 28. 


Sinemiana . 


SINENSIANA. 

( From the Indo-Chinese Gleaner , No. V.J 


LAMA PRIESTS ACTING AS ROBBERS. 

Peking , Oct. 5, 1817. — The late prime 
minister, Sung-Ta-jin, has written from 
the Mung- koo territory, to inform 
the Empeior of an attack made by some 
Lama priests 011 a trading waggon, which 
they plundered, and killed one of the 
people. 

Lama ( Lah ma ) appears a generic term 
for all the priests of that sect, and not 
the exclusive appellation of the head of 
the religion in Thibet. 

Sung wrote in the Tartar language, and 
subjoined a farther illustration in Chinese, 
of wiiich his Majesty disapproved, and 
foi bids that it should ever be done, ex- 
cept in cases where the proceedings are 
veiy voluminous. 

A CHARGE OF MAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Pib, the governor of the two province*, 
Yun-nan aud Kwei-chow, situated in the 
south-west corner of China, has written 
to court to give in format ion of a case of 
atiocious raal-aduiinistiation, in a ma- 
gistrate of a large disnict. He connived 
at the extortions and oppiessions of the 
inferior officers of his court ; which caused 
the death of several people, and drove a 
priest of Bnddah to commit suicide in a 
fit of desperation. A scaicity now exists 
there, and the supplies of rice boiled in 
water, to be served out to the poor, weie 
delivered with so great delay, that ** many 
died of hunger .” 

GROWTH OF con ON IMPROVED. 

In the dominions in western Tartary, a 
people denominated Too-loo-fan , hare re- 
cently improved the growth of cotton, and 
the local officeis have twice addressed the 
Emperor for pet mBsirm to levy a tax upon 
it. He refused mildly the first time, but 
was exceedingly displeased on a second 
application being made, aud has referred 
\ 


the principal officer to a court of inquiry. 
His Majesty says, (t the people have long 
remained tranquil in their present state : 
let them alone to do as they please about 
cotton/* 

CEREMONIES AT ENTERING ILLEGAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ou entering the various illegal associa- 
tions which exist in China, it appears, 
iiom occasional confessions which are 
published, that the leading person in the 
fraternity professes skill in curing dis- 
eases. '1 he person initiated kneels down, 
put* the forehead to the giound, and pays 
a kind of worship to the other, whom he 
thus acknowledges to be master. A cer- 
tain phrase, as a kind of watch-word, is 
given, and a stick of incense is lighted up 
to solemnize the transaction. 'It never ap^ 
pears, that they are taught any 5) stem of 
doctiines, either political or religious. 
To sit cross-legged m the Hindoo postute 
of meditation seems to be taught to 
some. When a man acknowledges that 
he has pet formed th eko-tow, or ceremony 
of piostration, to a master, he is con- 
sidered fu'ly initiated. 

rORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 

Canton , October 23. — A few days ago, 
in this neighbouihood, died, the wife of 
a wealthy individual, who lately occupied 
a respectable situation iu (lie government. 
The causes which led to her death, it is 
said, were these : — 

About ten years ago she occasioned, 
by severe beating, the death of two slave 
gitls. The eldest one was pregnant to 
her husband, and that circumstauce is as- 
signed as the cause of her resentment. 
After the two girls died, she hung them 
up by the neck, to induce a belief that 
they had hanged themselves. The parents 
of the slave gills, however, were not 
satisfied, and appealed to the government. 
The fact was too apparent to be glossed 
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over by the method which this unhappy 
woman employed to conceal the truth ; 
and very liberal advances of money were 
made to letard the pi ogress of justice. 
The executors of tue law were tints satis- 
fied : but conscience could not be bribed. 
This woman became insane, anti in her 
ravings personated the two slaves whose 
death she had occasioned ; or as the Chi- 
nese view it, the spirits of the mur- 
dered slaves possessed this woman, and 
employed her mouth to declare her own 
guilt and their resentment. In the midst 
of these ravings, she tore off her 
clothes and beat her own person, with as 
much severity as madness could iuspire. 
After this, she recovered her senses for a 
time, or the demons which possessed her 
left her for awhile, but to return* in 
greater fury, which took place a short 
time previous to her death. 

In her last fit of po'session, she was 
even worse than the first time, and was 
confined to a room with an old woman 
servant. But the demons (as the Chinese 
view it) more incensed at this attempt to 
prevent their murdered souls from speak- 
ing in the hearing of all concerned, en- 
tered the old woman servant also, and 
employed her mouth to publish the tale. 
The mistress died ; and the affrighted 
husband endeavoured to soothe the de- 
tracted old woman, by suggesting to her 
that he would support her at a nunneiy, 
and she would become a goddess. She 
consented with some reluctance to this, 
on condition that he would worship 
her ; which he forthwith piofessed to do 
by falling down on his knees. The de- 
mons, however, speaking by the old wo- 
man’s mouth, further insisted, befoie 
they would consent to forgive, that the 
two daughteis, who had assisted their 
mother in maltreating the murdered 
slaves, should also come and worship. A 
promise was made to this effect. The 
woman was sent to the nunnery, where 
the ghosts or souls of the nmideied slates 
having been fully reveueed, left the pos- 
sessed woman in the full enjoyment of 
her former senses. The above effects are 
not by the Chinese, as by Emopeans, 
attributed to the power of conscience, or 
the feelings of remoise, hut to what may 
perhaps be denominated demoniacal pos- 
session. 


A SPEECH BY AN EMPEROR TO HIS 
MINISTERS. 

The Tartar family now on the throne 
of China is not satisfied with the dignity 
of sovereigns, but lays claim a!*>o to the 
character of sage'*. r l here i» a woib cal- 
led Ta-ts ing-sliing-lieuD, i.e. The sacred 
instructions, or more strictly, the holy 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 47 


admonitions of the Great Ts'hing Dynas- 
ty ; containing what they deem valuable, 
of the verbal and written advices of their 
several Emperors. The following, which 
appears immediately after artry pompous 
preface, is the first in the book, and was 
uttered by Kaou-tsoo, in M an chow Tar- 
tary, before the conquest of China ; en- 
titled, “ On venerating Heaven.’* 

His majesty addressed all the nobles 
and ministers of state in these words, 
“ A sovereign of men is heaven’s son ; 
nobles and statesmen are the sovereign’s 
children ; and the people are the children 
of the nobles and statesmen. The sovereigu 
should serve heaven as a father ; never 
forgetting to cherish reveiential thoughts, 
but exerting himself to illustrate his vir- 
tue, and looking upwards, receive from 
heaven the vast puti imouy which it con- 
fers * thus the Emperor will daily increase 
in felicity and glory. 

“ Nobles ’and ministers of state 
should serve their sovereigu as a father ; 
never torgetting to cheiisli reverential 
thoughts ; not harbouring covetous sordid 
desires ; not engaging in wicked and 
clandestine plots, but faithfully and justly 
exert themselves ; thus their noble rank 
will ever be preserved. 

“ The people should never forget to 
cherish reverential thoughts towards the 
nobles and the ministeis of state ; to obey 
and keep the laws 5 not to excite secret 
or open sedition ; not to engage in insur- 
rection or rebellion ; then no great cala- 
mity will befal their persons. 

“ If the Piiuce, receiving the aid of 
heaven, reckons that he has no concern 
with heaven, and sajs, ‘this is what my 
own talents and stiength have acquired*/ 
next becomes remiss in the cultivation of 
right principles, and his airangement* 
lose what "i-Mis suitable and proper for 
them to possess ; then should heaven re- 
pic ve him, remove his country and hap* 
piuess fioni him, will he himself be able, 
notwithstanding, to retain the celestial 
throne ? 

“ If nobles and statesmen who receive 
the favours of the soveteign, leckon they 
have no concern with the sovereign and 
say, ‘ this is what my own talents and 
strength acquired * and so cherish jacked 
and clandestine plots ; engage in irregu- 
lar, covetous and sordid proceedings ; 
.should the Prince reprove them, and re- 
move their noble rank from them, will 
they be able, notwithstanding, to secure 
the r pemms and families ! 

*' A* in she people, if they disobey the 
re-n k lions of the nobles and ministers of 
stale, and proceed to seciet or open se- 
dition, to insurrection or lebellion, it 
will inevitably involve them in guilt, and 

Vol. VIII. 3 M 
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bring great and immediate calamities 
upon them.” 

The above explains what officers of 
government often say, viz. “ The Emperor 
is my Heaven,” which has the same force 
in Chinese that it has in English, to say, 
“ The Emperor is my god.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Jl/ing sin paou keen ; i. e., “ A pre- 
cious mirror to reflect light on the heart.” 
The book is intended chiefly for children ; 
hence the words pein tmtng, i. e. conve- 
nient for children, are frequently prefixed 
to the title. 

There is no preface, nor any name in 
the title-page, by which the compiler can 
be known. But a learned Chinese, whom 
the correspondent of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner consulted, says, that he thinks 
it must have been compiled by some 
schoolmaster, tor the use of domestic 
academies, which are common in China 
among persons of pioperty. 

When first published does not appear. 
Tile edition from winch I write, was pub- 
fisheu in tiie 53th year of Kten-iting 
(1/93). i here are other editions, some 
of which being mere catchpennies are 
exceedingly defective ; long and useful 
paragraphs are curtailed ; and characters 
of a simpler construction, hut easier cut 
than the genuine characters, are substi- 
tuted. This work contains tiie cream of 
*11 the moial writings of the Chinese. It 
consists wholly of quotations fiom their 
most approved writers, both ancient and 
modern. There are quotations from up- 
wards of seventy different authors, mo- 
ralists and philosophers, and writers of 
»H the three religious sects, who lived in 
all the intervening aces, from the time of 
Vaou down to about the middle of the last 
century, embracing a period of chronology 
of little less than four thousand years. It 
consists of one volume, small octavo, con- 
taining fifty-iour pages, twenty sections, 
and is divided into two parts ; costs in 
China about four-pence half-penny Eng- 
lish. 

The sections are arranged in tiie fol- 
lowing order : 

1. On tiie practice of virtue : shewing 
particularly the duty and advantage of 
delivering it down to posterity. 

2. bn reason. The word" Theen lee, 
which I here rentier “ reason,” seems 
several times to meau providence in this 
section. 

3. On the duty of acquiescing in the 
decree of fate. 

4. On filial piety. 

5. On reclining self. 

6. On contentment. 

7. On keeping the heart. 

8. On restraining the temper. 

9. On diligence in learning. 


10. On Instructing children. 

Here ends the fitst part. 

11. Oil examining the heart, 

12. On education in general. 

13. On government. 

14. On the regulation of families. 

15. On the duties of the relations of 
life. 

16. On the observance of those cere- 
monies of politeness which are dictated 
by propriety. 

17. On fidelity. 

18. On conversation. 

19. On the intercourse of friends. 

20. On the duties of women. 

These are tiie titles of the’several sec- 
tions ; but the reader is greatly disap- 
pointed in finding that there is often 
scarcely any connexion between them amt 
the sections themselves, indeed they are 
mere mottos stuck in at tiro beginning, as 
if for allowing the compiler to throw 
under them whatever chanced to come 
fiist in his way, whether connected with 
the subject or not. 

The work is wholly of the didactic 
kind. It is a compound of poetic and 
prosaic compositions of anecdote, apho- 
rism, and history. The style is often 
figurative, and partakes of all that variety 
that may be expected in a book of mere 
quotations made fiom so many different 
authors, of different periods of the world, 
and of different taste and talents. Tiie 
Christian missionary, who studies the 
Ming-sin-pion-Uen, will find many suita- 
ble words and pli rases, which lie may 
turn to cood account in communicating 
moral 1 1 nth . But, as a whole, it is by 
no means adapted to be a model of style 
to him, either for conveisation or writing. 

As a specimen of the materials and 
composition, I shall give a sentence or 
two out of every section. 

1. “ Treasure up gold to hand down to 
posterity, and it is not certain that pos- 
terity will take due care of it. Collect 
books to hand down to posterity, and it 
is not certain that posterity will be able 
to read them. It is therefore better to 
lay up in darkness a store of secret vir- 
tues, as the sure plan of permanent ad- 
vantage to posterity.” 

2. ** The man who by committing bad 
actions becomes famous, if men do not 
punish him. Heaven will certainly slay 
him.” 

3. tK Death and life are here deter- 
mined ; riches aud honor are from hea- 
ven.” 

4. u He who acts filially towards his 
parents, bis own children will also act 
filially towards him. If he is himself 
unfifial, how can be expect bis children 
to be filial ? The dutiful and obedient will 
have dutiful and obedient children ; the 
rebellious and obstinate will have rebel- 
lious and obstinate children* If you do 
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wot believe, only look at the drop from 
the leaves, how it successively falls, and 
without error.’* 

5. “ He who does not value himself, 
will suffer disgrace. He who does not 
respect himself, invites miseiy. He who 
is not self* full, receives advantage. He 
who is not self-opinionated, will attain 
extensive learning-” 

6. “ Contentment furnishes constant 
joy. Much covetousness, constant grief. 
To the contented, even poverty is joy. To 
the discontented, even wealth is a vexa- 
tion. The contented will always have a 
competence, and be their whole Jives 
without disgrace. He who knows where 
to stop, and always stops theie, will his 
whole life be without shame. Compared 
with those of your superiors, your cir- 
cumstances may uot be competent ; com- 
pared with your inferiors, you possess 
superfluity.’* 

7. “ Sit in your secret chamber, as if 
passing thtough the public stieet. Take 
caie of the inch-large heait, as if dtiving 
six horses.” 

8. “ Man’s temper is like water. 
Water, overturned, cannot be gathered up 
again. The temper let loose, cannot be 
again bi ought under restraint.** 

9. “ The living man who does not 
learn, is dark ; daik, like one walking in 
the night.” 

10. “ He who brings up a son, but 
neglects to instinct him, loves him not. 
He who instructs his son, but without 
due strictness, also loves him not.” 

11 . « mirror displays the counte- 
nance. Wisdom sheds light on the heart. 
If the miiror he bright, dust cannot stain 
it. If wisdom be clear, that which is evil 
and lascivious will not be produced.” 

12. “ He who is without education in 
youth, will be without knowledge in old 
age.” 

13. u A good prince is generous to his 
people, without extravagauce ; employs 
them in labour, and they murmur not. 
He desire* without covetousness ; is dig- 
nified without pnde; displays majesty 
without sternness.” 

14. “ Young persons and servants 
ought not in any affair, whether small or 
great, to act of themselves ; they ought 
always to ask of the elder branches of 
the family.” 

15. “ Brothers are like hands and feet. 
A wife is like one’s clothes. When clothes 
are worn out, we can substitute those that 
are new. When hands and feet are cut 
off, it is difficult to obtain substitutes for 
them.** 

16. u The benevolent man loves others. 
The polite man respects others. He who 
luvos others, others will always love him. 


He who respects othcis, others will 
always respect him.” 

17. “He who i- leadv with promises, 
will rarely fulfil them. He who flatters 
one in his pie.'Cnet, will common y he 
found to speak evil of him behind Ins 
back.” 

18. “ The mouth is the door of human 
misery ; and the tongue, the axe which 
exterminates the body.” 

19. “ To hold i ii tei course with a good 
man, resembles the scent of the lan-?ovu p 
flower. One man plants it, and all inhale 
the fragrance. To associate with a bad 
man, is like on? c*: tubing up a wall with 
an infant in his arm*. It he slip his foot, 
botli fall and suffer.** 

20. “ There are four things in women 
which deset ve praise : a woman’s virtue, 
her countenance, her words, her la- 
bours. A woman’s viitue ipquires no ex- 
traordinary talent above that possessed 
by others. Her countenance requires not 
the exquisite charms of supei lative beauty. 
Her words require not fluent lips, or the 
talent of discussion. Her labours require 
not a higher degree of skill and dexterity, 
than that commonly po.>se*>sed by others. 
Let her be chaste, innocent, sober, and 
economical ; mind 1st i duty ; be neat ; iu 
walking and iesring, preset ve modesty; 
in her actions, oWate a mle ; these con- 
stitute female \ufue. Let hei wash and 
dust well ; keep her clothes neat and 
clean; bathe at pioper times; and pic- 
sene her person fiom filth ; these con- 
stitute female beauty. L* t her choose her 
winds j avoid unbecoming touveisuiion ; 
speak at proper times ; thus site will not 
displease others ; these constitute female 
conversation. Let her diligently spin, 
and make doth ; let hei not indulge her 
appetite, in regard to sivuiy food and 
liquors ; let her prepare good tilings to 
set before the guests. These constitute 
female labour. These four combine the 
essential virtues and duties of women. 
They are exceedingly easy, and she who 
practices them is a virtuous woman.” 

Thus, Sir, have I given you a hort 
sketch of the Sliug-tm-paou keen. I shall 
close by two remarks. ’Hie first is, that, 
as these sketches are intended in a great 
measure fut those who may study Chinese, 
so I have given the title of the book ia 
the natire character ; that, if they w!*li 
to purchase it, they may be at no loss fop 
the words w hich form the name. 

’flic secoud is, that however excellent 
the extract from the 20th section, on the 
duties of women, may appear, (and I owm 
that it is veiy useful, though deitguvn,) 
T M « 
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it >8 by no means adequate to atone for section. This sentiment o disrespect to 
the detestable sentiment, which lies at the female character pervades Chinese 
the foundation of theluuiuous compaii* books, manneis, aud hearts, 
son drawn in that exti acted from the 15th Too-vb. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON BOARD THE FRIENDSHIP. 

Extract, No. III. 

( Continued from page 347.) 


On the morning of the 10th of Octo- 
ber, at daylight, we were rather alarm- 
ed, by seeing a ship at no great distance. 
After tacking she again stood towards us. 
The prisoners were now ordered below ; 
and prepaiations made for our defence, 
every mail being ordered to quarters. 

I went as usual to the cockpit. Our ship 
being a heavy sailer, could not attempt 
to escape, theiefore stood boldly on. As 
we neared this stiange ship, we observed 
•he had Danish colours hoisted, and 
roved to be of that nation, from Copen- 
agen, bound to Tranquebar. The Friend- 
ship having a letter of marque, sent a 
boat to overhaul her papers; the boat 
immediately lefurued with the Danish 
captain who spoke good English, and in- 
formed us, that about ten days ago he had 
been boarded by a French fi iitate, who 
had in company an English Guinea ship 
which they had captured. That the 
Freiichnun had taken many things from 
him, and had given bills upon his govern- 
ment, which the Dane said, lie reckoned 
little better than waste paper. After ex- 
changing civilities, he left us aud proceed- 
ed on his course. 

We were now advancing into the gulph 
of Guinea, and steering as much to the 
south as the winds would permit. Many 
tropical birds appeared about the ship, 
some of which, called Boobies and 
Noddies, took up their qu alters on the 
yards at night ; the former weie about 
the size of a small duck, they aie web- 
footed and could not rise to fly from the 
deck ; they appeared most stupid bitds, 
were not at all alarmed by any thing near 
them ; they seemed full of vermin, by 
their constantly picking themselves. The 
feathers of the Booby are grey, mixed 
with black ; the Noddy is of a sooty co- 
lour. They were generally made mes- 
sengers of next day, by being sent off 
with a card (having the ship’s name upon 
it} tied round their necks. 

We passed in the night near an island 
called Aunabona, discovered by the Por- 
tuguese on a new year’s day, from which 
it takes its name; it was notorious of 
old, for being a den for pirates. 

At the end of October we made 5 1. 


Helena, having been little more than 
eight weeks from Cork. A boat was 
dispatched from the ship to report our 
ai rival and business to the governor. In 
the afternoon our boat returned with per- 
mission for the ship to anc oi. Our salute 
ot n>ne guns was returned by the batteries 
on Ladder-hill. We found lying here, five 
sail of Indiamen waiting foi convoy, some 
of which had been detained upwards of six 
weeks. As they were all full of passen- 
gers, their stores were almost all ex- 
pended ; in consequence of which, the 
private adventures, consisting of eatables 
aud drinkables, such as hams, cheese, 
butter, porter, wine, <£c. See. came to a 
good market. 

The island at our coming into the road, 
and also from the aucluuing place, ap- 
peared a bairen lock ; a> only a few trees 
weie seen in front of the go\et urn's house 
facing the sea. Puisuing the prospect up 
St. James valley, where the town stands 
between two hills, if the Hand were 
subject to eaithquakes, it might be fear- 
ed that it would sometime or other be 
buried, by the high perpendicular rocks 
which overhang on each side. The only 
conspicuous buildings from this point of 
view, besides the government house, are 
the chinch and hospital. 

In the evening the captain waited upon 
Govei nor Bi ooke, to whom he u as known, 
and was received in the most friendly 
manner. Notwithstanding the island was 
rather short of provisions, thiee bullocks 
were supplied for the prisoners ; aud 
pltnty of vegetables, which arrested the 
progress of the -curvy, which had began 
to appear on boaid. 

On the same day the Captain had the 
pleasure to see his old friend and ship- 
mate, Mr. H. Poiteous, the Company's 
botanist, who had accompanied him to 
the Coast of Guinea, when sent thither 
by the present governor in 1792. This 
gentleman insisted that I should proceed 
to his country residence, called Orange 
Grove, nearly at the extremity of the 
islaud. His kind invitation was accept- 
ed, aud next morning we went on shore. 
I was mounted on a flu** little policy, 
and proceeded up tbt* zig-zag road, called 
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Ladder-hill ; whence we had a fine view 
of the shipping below ; they appeared 
much diminished in size, from our being 
so high above them. The guns at this 
place pointed down immediately at the 
road. We 'till ascended and passed -the 
governor’s i evidence, called the Planta- 
tion house, to the right, after which ati 
immense high peaked mountain opened 
to our left, called High Knoll, on which 
it was intended to place cannon. We 
ariived at Mr. Porteous’s house about 
four in the aiternoou, and found his lady 
a most affable pleasant wotnau; she was 
born upon the island of Euiopeau parents. 

I was happy to have this change from 
being on shipboard, and in the morning was 
surprised by finding myself actually among 
the clouds ; for soon after sun-rise they 
rolled dnwu the hills, in columns, like 
curling smoke, not, spreading like a mist 
which obscures all around; at other times 
vve saw detached columns descend, by the 
eddy winds, down the h eaide of the hills, 
which had a grand and wonderful effect. 
We rode over several paits of the island, 
and were most hospitably received by the 
Lieutenuni-gDvernor and family; by Col. 
and Mis. Hobson, at Longwood ; also by 
Mr. John Thompson, who accompanied 
my husband to Guinea with Mi P. I 
feel much indebted for his gie.it kindm ss 
timing my <iay at this place, and tor the 
courtesies of some of Maj.Bassit’s family. 

At Change Grove I sptnt nine dajsiery 
happily in the society of Mrs. P., whom 
I left with regret. She wished me much 
to stay with them until the leturn of the 
ship in the voyage home ; but this could 
not be. as my mind was made up to fol- 
low the destiny ot my husband. Kind 
Providence had conducted ns thus far 
in safety, and we weie enabled to trust 
44 Him” for the future. 

While we remained here a sh>p ar- 
rived from Madias with dispatches, an- 
nouncing the rapture of Seringapatam, in 
charge of the Hon. Mr. Wellesley, brother 
to Lord Mnrniugtou (now Marquis Wel- 
lesley) then Governor-general of India. 
Mr. \V. on seeing Capt. R. exptessed a 
great desire to go on board the Friend- 
ship, and s be some of the unfortunate 
men who had been in the rebellion ; he 
of course was invited on board, and 
went over the ship, visitiug the prison, 
&c. In walking round the deck where 
some of the prisoneis were sitting, he 
stopt suddenly before one ot them, and 

called out, 44 that cannot be S /’ who 

directly looked up, and replied, 44 yes, 

'Us S— •,** “ Good God,” said Mr. W. 

** did 1 ever expect to see you in this si- 
tuation ? pray bow how was it?” S 

still kept his sitting posture, desiring 
that no question might be put to him, as 
he should not answer any. Mr. W. turned 
from hint, and taking the captain aside. 


said that this unfortunate young man 
had at one time a prospect of being emi- 
nent in the law, and had been a school- 
fellow of his ; and if any pecuniary aid 
was wanting for his comfoit on the voy- 
age he should be happy to furnish it. 
The captain informed him, that there 
weie eleven of the pnsoners, including 

S , who had a little stock of wine, 

and other comforts remaining, which bad 
been laid in for them by the it friends, 
previous to leaving h eland ; also, that 
he had some money of theirs in his 
hands, which would be advanced as it 
was requited on coining into port. Short- 
ly alter this Mr. W., and several geut le- 
nten who had accompanied him, left the 
ship ; next day there was a quantity of 
vegetables, potatoes, &c. seut on board 
for the use of these poor men. The sup- 
ply came by the government boat, but it 
\\a9 net known who was the donor; at all 
events it was most acceptable to the 
prisoners. 

It had been reported to the governor, 
that some French ships weie cruizing off 
the Cape ; in consequence of which he 
advised our putting in theie for intelli- 
gence. Capt. N. of the 3.kl regiment* 
and Lieut. C., who # were at St. Helena, 
availed themstlves of the opportunity to 
proceed with us. On the evening of the * 
13th Nov. we sailed from this island ; 
thence, until we reached the 27th degree 
of south latitude, we had what is called 
a stiong trade wind. It was pleading to 
leflect, that the crow and the prhoners 
were in the best health, which may be at- 
tributed to the refreshments, and to a 
plentiful supply of water ; they always 
having been on full allowance of this most 
necessary article. 

Between the &nuth-ea*tt trade and the 
variable winds, we were again subject to 
calms. I was much suipiised one morn- 
ing to hear a most distressing cry upon 
deck ; on enquiring of one of the servants 
what was the matter, he informed me 
that one of the scameu had his hand 
nearly bit off by a shark. 1 at first sup* 
posed lie had beeu bathing in the seaj^; 
but upon farther inquiry learnt, that tC' 
shark had been caught in the night bfjt 
small 1 100 k and line. The line not being of 
.sufficient strength to pull it upon deck t 
they had played with the animat iu the 
water, in order to drown it. The shack}, 
at length exhausted, was lying m dead 
on the surface of the sea : a rope waft 
now passed round its body, and It 
pulled into the ship; and wb%ft sail®*) 
was employed disengaging theaiiudl hook 
from the jaw of the fish, th^pNH'-closed 
upon his hand and could not ^separated, 
the sufferer roaring lustily all the while, 
until a wedge of wood was thrust into 
the shark’s mouth. Three fingers wer« 
horribly bit, and bled profusely ; how- 
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| ever no bad effects attended this casualty, 
j as the seaman was able to do duty again 

j in eight or ten days, 

j Another still more singular circum- 

stance followed the taking of this animal. 
Every other day since leaving St. Helena, 
j, some of our best fowls had been found 
dead in the coops in the morning ; but 
j their periodical mortality could not be ac- 
, counted for. As the captain never allowed 
these poultry to be used at his table, 
I the steward gave them to the people, 

1 who tended the stock. On opening the 

I shark, the head and part of the neck of a 

| cock was found in its stomach ; upon ex- 

( * a mining which, some verdigrease was oh- 

“I served adheiing to the back parr of the 

a head. The cause of this appearance was 

§ next traced to be a pin stuck down into the 

neck, which had touched the spine and 
caused instant death. We now discovered, 
by the intervention of the shark, how our 
poultry had dropped off. One of the as- 
sistants to the poulterer being iuterro- 
ijj gated, confessed that the head-man (who 

'*} was a Chinese) had been seen one night 

in the act; hut the witnesses coo aired 
j at It, knowing they would get them next 

' day for their own use, and not being over 

scrupulous in what they eat. The delin- 
i, fluent was punished, and deprived of his 
office. As a further check, whatever 
poultiy was afterwards found dead was 
thrown overboai d in the cup* air/j pre- 
sence. 

Had any south-pea whalers been wheie 
we were, they most ceitainiy would l ave 
had plenty of employment, a*, daily a 
* number of whales were *een, uiany of 
i which came very cIo<e to our ship and 
spouted the water very high. It \va s ob- 
■ served, that when the huge anim.il', 
wanted (o go deep down, they turned 
their body perpendicular, viz. head dovvn- 
, | ward, and the tail shewed itself entirely 
pi out of the water. 

■ : The addition to our society of Capt. 

‘ j X. and Lieut. C. made the time pass 

4 pleasantly; they both had gone from lu- 
Jl dia to St. Helena for the re-establish merit 
f of their health, and were now on their 
§ return, going with us to the Cape. The 

5 former was a well-informed man ; hail 
| seen much of the world, and some ser- 
if vice in the cause of his counti). The 
| latter, of* a mild unassuming character, 

was at the same time a perfect gciitle- 
| man. Capt. N. was sometimes hard upon 
5 the Doctor : who, if he had possessed fine 
jf feelings, would often have been put to the 
blush ; hut that was impossible. One 
day <j»pjain asked the surgeon, if he 
bad serVetfln any other ship? He said, 

^ 9 yes, be? had served in the West-Indies 
Ia a mao <*f war/ Tne name of the ship 
,t was demanded; he replied, it was the 
1 — . naming a sloop of war. “It was 

I ' 


my old friend (pionouuciug his name) 
who commanded her," said Captain N., 
“ pray how did you like him ?” This quite 
took the doctor aback, who was not pre- 
pared for a charge in quick time. The 
fact afterwards turned out to be, that he 
was only the surgeon’s servant in the sloop; 
and all the medical educarion he had re- 
ceived, consisted in attending his master 
for about 18 mouths. The truth, however, 
was not then known on hoard, and he 
evaded the dilemma by saying, that he 
had been a supernumerary on board that 
ship, in which he went home to England 
on account of bad health. 

We had had for some days pasta cloud- 
less sky, anrl at night all the lumi- 
naries of heaven sparkling in their native 
splendour. Those spaces, in the south- 
ern hemisphere, called the Magellan 
Clouds, appeared now almost over our 
heads. In the early part of the night 
they were three in number ; two had a 
white appearance like the milky way; 
and the other appeared dark, almost re- 
sembling a perforation in the canopy of 
heaven; many strange stories were told 
respecting them, but too absurd to notice 
here. 

VV r e were now fast approaching the 
southern extremity of Africa; and had 
the saiLfaciion, on the morning of the 
7fh of Dei ember, to sec the Table Moun- 
tain, the Sugar- loaf, ami the Lion's 
Hump. Tin." place is so well known to 
.seamen, and so remarkable, that m cs^e ox 
an crnmeon» itvkoriiiig, it cannot be mis- 
taken for c ther land. t 

The ship anchored in Table Buy about 
noon. We iveie much concerned to see se- 
veral wrecks lying on the shore, and most 
sorry to leatn, that about three weeks 
previously, there had been a most tre- 
mendous gale of wind from the north- 
west quarter, in which the Sceptre of 64 
guns had been driven on shore ; when the 
captain, his son, and a number of the 
crew perished ; there were also a Danish 
man of war, an American, and two other 
ships lost at the same time. This melan- 
choly disaster, with the death of Admiral 
Christian, had filled all the British here 
with sincere regret. 

I must confess, I was surprised and 
pleased with the view of Cape Town 
from the ship ; with the white-washed 
houses, and green painted windows, it had 
a clean and handsome appearance. 4 

On the vessel anchoring, the commo- 
dore’s boat came on board, with an oidef 
from General Dmidas for the captain to 
proceed immediately on shore, with all 
the letters and papers he might have for 
the sett lenient. It appeared that they had 
had no intelligence direct from England 
for upwards of four months ; in conse- 
quence of which, we were a most accep- 
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tible arrival, having the latent news 
iioni India hy nay of St. Helena, as well 
*»> n am Europe. 

On shore, my husband saw his oh! com- 
mand er, Capt. H,, vvh® among many other 
enquiries asked, <( How many of those 
iiish icbels he had with him, aiul how 
they had behaved on the voyage ?’* Capt. 
R, replied, “ that they had behaved so 
well, they had put it out of his power or 
that of his officers to lay a huger upon 
one of them : and that he was in hopes 
©f landing them at their place of desti- 
nation, without introducing the machi- 
ne! y of punishment.** This answer ap- 
peared to surprise him not a little, and no 
doubt brought reflections to his mind re- 
specting incidents during a former voyage, 
when they sailed together. We were re- 
ceived as inmates in the family of Mr. 
Blackenburgh, a Dutch gentleman, known 
to my husband formerly, where we were 
comfortably situated. His sister-in-law. 
Miss Rouseau, spoke English : this and 
her pleasing manners made it most agree- 
able for me to be again in female society. 
During our stay here, little paities were 
made, with arrangements for visiting the 
neighbourhood, and among other places, 
the famous vineyard of great and little Con- 
stants. In going to the latter place, we 
passed many country-scats belonging to the 
Dutch and English gentry, and made a 
circuit round a bush, wheie the Lieut. -go- 
vernor sometimes resided. Here we saw, 
in traversing the rouutiy, the red and 
white grapes, hanging in rich clusteis 
from fine spreading vines, fastened to a 
kind of latHce-work projecting from the 
wait. 

WJieu we arrived at the great Con- 
stantin, the proprietor, Mr-C. was from 
home. However we weie more fortu- 
nate at Constantia the less ; and were 
hospitably received by the host, his wife, 
and family, (hie of the sons spoke pretty 
good English, and appeared happy to 
communicate any information in answer to 
enquiries. We walked through thegrouuds 
gardens, and vine) ards ; the tree" in the 
orchards were loaded with the finest fi uits, 
such as oranges, apples, pears, qumcc>, 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, &c. in abun- 
dance. I was rather disappointed at first 
viewing the vineyards : I had expected we 
should have walked under lattice-work, 
supporting the grapes in all directions 
around us ; but instead of this, when the 
vineyards were pointed out to me, I really 
thought it was a uursery ground, dwarf 
standards stunted by training, detached 
and planted in regular rows, appeared at 
best only like small uu^ebeiry bus'ies. 
On inspection, Uowevn, we found the 
stem very thick, and some of the little 
branches so loaded with trait that they 
weighed it down, and the clusteis of 
jfrupe-i tested upon the ground. Pro- 


bably, in ibis want of care, lies the proxi- 
mate cause why the Cape wiiks have dtt 
earthy taste. \Ve were shewn the wine- 
press, and wcie informed that the stalks 
and all were thrown in, when the juice 
was to be compressed. One of our party 
took a brauch of the vine, desinug our 
host’s son only to taste the stalk, as we 
all did, and found it bad a most unplea- 
sant flavour. It was opened to him, that 
if the >talks were left mu, the wine would 
be much better; he replied, that it would 
take too much time, and that it had al- 
ways been their custom so to do. 

I could not help contrasting this mid- 
dle of December with that of last year, 
when I was with my much -esteemed pa- 
reuts, where we had nothing hut frost aud 
snow ; and here it was the middle of sum- 
mer, where all nature smiled, I could 
hardly think I was in the same world* 
We had a plentiful table set out for ns, 
particularly in fruits. On our return to 
the house, my husband ordered some 
casks of their best wine, both led and 
white, to be sent to Imu. A small sum 
was given to some of the slaves ; but it 
would have been considered ati affront to 
have offered money to any ot the family. 
As we were going rhiough the giounds, 
we weie frequently cautioned not to leave 
the paths, a> amongst the era-s manjr 
dangeions snake:' wen* known to be hid. 
A slave had lately been bit by one which 
caused his death ; we saw none, but did 
not fail to at fend to the advice. There 
were fiequently seen amongst the vines, 
small land tortoises, apparently domes- 
ticate. i ; for they did not ■'him any per- 
son when approaching them ; we also saw 
a number of little fiesh-watn tm tie in a 
brook ; the lavge-u o d not exceed in size 
a small frog. Several toi toKe* were sent 
on board and lived amongst the sheep in 
the long boat. I kept a little tin tie ot the 
above description alive for many months, 
in a* tumbler of freshwater; it lived upon 
flies, which it would take out of the 
hand, ft was a kind of thermometer, 
always lively and playing about in fair 
weather, and as constantly keeping at 
the bottom of the tumbler m dull rainy 
weather, only coming to the suiface to 
respire once in 10 or 15 minutes. 

On one of the party expressing surprise 
at several of the peach and other fruit- 
trees being damaged, aud the fruit taken 
before it was ripe, we were informed, that 
just before the gardens had been beset by 
a formidable set of plunderers from the 
mountains. We immediately concluded 
that these must have been *o»w» runaway 
slave 4 *, or what are cuiltd tf'.Ovo -it, hut, 
no such thing, the incur-nm was mane by 
bab.ons, great numbers of which inhabit 
the adjacent hills, and often come down 
and destroy ten times more than they eat, 
ami a e <o strong and frrotiuti", that their 
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largest dogs dare riot attack them. We 
saw a specimen that had been shot -and 
stuffed, it had a most frightful appearance; 
it was a female, and had a young one 
clinging to it when taken ; the latter was 
preserved alive and sent to town. As the 
gardeners dreaded the depredations of the 
baboons, so we were told, did the far- 
mers the wolves ; for if a horse, or cow. 
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were by accident left out at night, they 
were sure to be destroyed before morn- 
ing ; and it was unsafe to send their 
slaves out at night on that account. 
After hearing many wonderful, and 1 
suspect exaggerated stories of the wolves 
and other wild animals, I returned to 
Cape Town, much pleased with our ex- 
cursion. (To be continued.) 


TRAVELS IN CASHMEER. 


From a tract with the following title : 
An Accurate Account of entertainingTra- 
vels of Cashmeer, in 1783 ; By George 
Foster , Esq. late af the Hon. Com- 
pany's Civil Service . — Calcutta , 1818. 
We admire at a reverend distance the an - 
cieut simplicity with which artists some- 
ti?nes. spoke iu terms of praise of their 
own works. Thus Apelles would com- 
pare himself with contemporary painters, 
and point out the qualities in which he 
was superior. There would, perhaps, be 
no danger in the moderns always shewing 
the same independence of mind, where 
the excellence is too plain to be disputed. 
But in most ca«es, either rival artists, or 
cold or acrimonious critics, might take oc- 
casion to moot the point, and thus give 
rise to a discussion, which the individual 
most concerned would find it difficult to 
Conduct, with the same fteedom with 
which it was challenged. We were led 
into these reflections by at first supposing 
that the lively writer had prefixed the epi- 
thet “ entertaining'* to a piece detached 
from his Journey Overland , and thrown 
out of the epistolary form ; but on recon- 
sideration think it more probable that the 
Calcutta editor has chaiacterised the tract 
hy a term of which no oue will dispute 
the propiiety. 

“The northern part of the Bannaul hill 
Is about one mile and a half shorter than 
that of the southern side; not that this 
difference arises from the level of the low- 
lands of Bautiaul and Cashmeer, but from 
the greater declivity of the southern face 
of the lull. Yet it is evident, from the 
precipitated current of the rivers of this 
quarter of India, that the valley of Cash- 
nieer is considerably more elevated tlmu 
the Panjab plains. This height ot situa- 
tion, surrounded also hy mountains, whose 
lofty sum nits ate eoveied with snow dur- 
ing a great pait of the year, iiupaits a 
rtddnvss to the a?r ot C *sh nicer, which 
it^ immediate hue ot UiUuJe would not 
otluerw i <e |>os«*e>s. 

Vctie gwug Was ti.j »’ st tillage we 


halted at within th& valley, where our 
party was strictly examined ; but from 
the respect shewn by all classes of people 
to Zulpliucar Khan, we were permitted 
to pass untaxed and uumolested ; a rare 
usage at a Cashmeerian custom-house ! It 
should have been before noticed, that our 
patron, from the lameness of bis hand 
and a general infinn state of body, was 
obliged to travel in a litter ; a species of 
caniage dilfeient fiotn any «eeu in the 
southern quarters of India. The frame, 
of four slight pieces of wood, is about 
four feet and a half long, and three in 
breadth, with a bottom of cotton laying 
on split canes interwoven. Two stout 
bamboo poles project three feet fiom«the 
end of the frame, and aie fastened to its 
outward sides hy iron rings. The extre- 
mities of the*e bamboos ate loosely con- 
nected by folds of coids, into which is 
fixed, by closely twisting and bindiug at 
the ceutre, a thick pole three feet long ; 
and by these cenual poles the litter, or, 
as it is here called, the sampan, is sup- 
ported on the shoulders of four men. 
This conveyance, you will see, affords no 
shelter against any inclemency of weather, 
which is braved at all seasous by these 
men of the mountains. 

In the passage of some of the steep 
hills the Khan was obliged to walk, and 
it seemed to me surprising that -the bear- 
ers were able to carry the litter over 
them. The Cash med ians, who are the 
ordinary travellers of this road, use san- 
dals made of straw rope, as an approved 
defence of their feet, and to save their 
shoes. On leaving Surnboo, I had beeu 
advised to adopt this practice ; but my 
feet not being proof against the rough 
collision of the straw, I soon became 
lame, and threw off my sandals. From 
a glaring deficiency of method in the ar- 
rangement of my rental ks, I am often 
fearful, that but faint trances of a general 
chain will be exhibited. It is not that 
my ideas flow so thick and strong, as in 
confidence of their supetior excellency, 
to contemn restriction, or that obedience 
to oider which is so essential to their 
utility : it is an habit, perhaps an idle one, 
that i m pells me to note at the moment 
the tra.«> of thought* which oc<*ur* a i 1 it 
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becomes necessary, I see, to plead this 
excuse, for having so abruptly diagged in 
the story of the Khan’s litter and. my 
straw shoes, when I should have been 
laying before you sketches of this beauti- 
ful country, which, in the language of 
Persia, is called Cashnieer be Nazeer.* 

In the vicinity of Veere Naug is seen 
a torrent of water bursting from the side 
of a mountain with impetuous force, and 
immediately forming a considerable 
stream, -f- which conti ibutes, with nume- 
rous other livulets, to fertilize the valley 
cf Cashnieer. On the spot where this 
piece of water reaches the plain, a bason 
of a square form has been constructed, it 
is said, by the Emperor Jehan Gheer, for 
receiving and discharging the current ; 
and the trees of various kinds, which 
overspread the borders of the bason, at 
ouce give an ornament to the scene, and a 
grateful shade to the inhabitants of that 
quarter, who, in the summer season, 
make it a place of common resoit. 

The road from Veere Naug leads 
through a country, exhibiting that stoie 
of lux uiiant imagery, which is produced 
by a happy disposition of hill, dale, wood, 
and water ; and that these raie excel- 
lencies of nature might be displayed in 
their full glory, it was the season of 
spring, when the trees, the apple, pear, 
the peach, apricot, the cherry and mul- 
berry,. bore a variegated load of blossom. 
The clusters also of the red and white 
rose, with an infitine class of flowering 
shrubs, presented a view so gaily decked, 
that no extraordinary warmth of imagina- 
tion was required to fancy that I stood at 
least on a piovince of fairy land. Except 
the mulberry, I do not believe that this 
country produces any species of the fruits 
of India, and but few of its vegetables ; 
such is the change effected within a space 
of two degrees of latitude. This sudden 
revolution of climate cannot be ascribed 
to the northern situation of Cashmeer, 
which is little more than two hundred 
miles from Lahore, where many of the 
fruits of southern India come to matu- 
rity, but to the surrounding snowy moun- 
tains and an highly-elevated land, which 
the Hindoos say, though very widely, is 
three perpendicular miles higher than the 
Panjab. 

On the 26th of April at Durroo, or 
Lurroo, a small but very populous town, 
seven cossfrom Bannaul, wheie our Khan 
and his suite were hospitably received by 
the chief, and lodged that night at his 
house. Our entertainment, and the cor- 
dial behaviour of the host, made us a 
genera] recompense for the fatigues of the 
journey; and I, in an instant, forgotthe 

* Unequalled. 

+ It is called Vhait, or Bahat, in the Cashmee- 
nav language j and m the Sanscrit, Vetuatab, 
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pains of my bruised feet, in the pleasant 
comparison between a commodious shel- 
ter, and the boisterous weather of the 
mountains. 

On the 27th at Islamabad, five coss, 
a large town situated 011 the north side of 
the liver Jalum, which is here springing 
from the mountains, or penetrating them 
in nariow openings. At this place the 
Julian, over which a wooden biidge is 
buiir, is about eighty yards across, and 
from the level surface of the country has 
a gentle current. Our party this evening 
hired a boat to proceed to the city, and 
had gone more than five miles, when a 
written order ai rived, in an evil hour, 
requiting us to return and remain at Is- 
lamabad, until a passport should he ob- 
tained fiom the court. This check infused 
a general gloom, ami lendered our situa- 
tion, already confined and irksome, almost 
comfortless. The boat, a very small one, 
was scantily covered with a slender mat ; 
and the wind, current, and heavy rain, 
had set in against us. The rain conti- 
nued incessantly the whole night ; and 
though my bedding was drenched with 
water, I received no injury from having 
lain on it several hours. After expressing 
my grateful acknowledgment to a hale 
constitution, l am induced to ascribe a 
great sliaie of the prevention of sickness, 
on this as on other occasions, to the fre- 
quent use of tobacco, which manifestly 
possesses the property of defending the 
body against the impression of damps, and 
cold or impure air, which, from the thick 
ranges of wood and hills, is tainted with 
noxious vapoui s, produces fevers of a ma- 
lignant kind, and I am prompted to at- 
tribute the good health I enjoyed in tho«e 
parts to the common habit 'of smoaking 
tobacco. 

Our party was greatly surpiised at the 
receipt of this very unseasonable mandate, 
as we had, during the day, occupied one 
of the most public places of the town, 
where most of the principal people visited 
Zulpbucar Khan, supplied him with provi- 
sions, and were apprised of his intention 
to depart in the evening. But it had been 
issued, I believe, by the governor of the 
town in resentment of the Khan’s not vi- 
siting him ; and operated with a quick 
force on the minds of all the men, and 
even the children of Islaatnabad, who, 
but the short day before, from treating us 
with a studied kindness, would now pa9s 
our quarters without a notice. In every 
region of the earth, the loss of power, 
nay the tiivial crosses of life, too ofteu 
cause the desertion of those whom the 
language of the world has entitled 
friends ; but the averted looks of the 
prince are ever faithfully copied by the 
courtiers. The disgraced courtier of Asia, 
or he against whom the frown of the 
despot slmll be pointed, becomes i aimed!- 
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ately infected, and all men, by intuitive 
knowledge, it should seem, slum him. A 
retreat is rarely made by an Asiatic 
statesman, who usually closes his politi- 
cal career in a dungeon, or on a scaffold. 

In Asia, the pnnciples of justice ho- 
nour, or patriotism, as they confer no 
substantial benefit, nor tend to elevate 
the character, ate seldom seen to actuate 
the mind of the subject, who is constitu- 
tionally led to fix the tenure of life and 
property, and fame, on the will of his 
prince. Zulj hucai Khan informs me, that 
the chief of Cashmeei, though a youth, 
stands in the fmemost rank of tyrants, 
and that the exactions of a Hindoo cus- 
tom-house will be soon fmgotteu in the 
oppression of lii> government. The one, 
he said, affects a hiding poition of pro- 
perty ; the other involves fortune and 
life. 

Two or three da\s after our arrival at 
Islaamabad, thedewun, or principal offi- 
cer of the governor of Cashmeer, encamped 
in out \ icinity : and being acquainted with 
Zulpliucar Khan, obtaiued permission for 
the piocedure of our parly to the city. 
It is here necessary to observe, that no 
person, except by stealth, can enter or 
depart from Cashmeer, without an order 
maiked with the seal of government. The 
dewan, attracted, f suppose, hy the ap- 
pearance of so white a person, made some 
inquiry into the nature of my occupation 
and views. I told the old stoiy of a 
Turk travelling towards his countiy, with 
the addition, that to avoid the Seik terri- 
tory, I had taken the route of Cashmeer, 
where I hoped to experience the benefit 
of his protection. My story was favour- 
ably heard, and I leceucd a very cordial 
assurance of every necessary assistance. 
Our party being directed to attend the 
dewan, and to form a pait of his domes- 
tic suite, we proceeded by water, on the 
afternoon of the 3d of May, to Bhytce- 
poor, nine coss, a village situated on the 
northern bank of the Jalum ; the evening 
was serene, and the variegated view of 
populous villages, interspersed thiough a 
plain which was waving with a rich har- 
vest, and enlivened by the notes of a 
thousand birds, filled the mind with har- 
mony and delight. 

In the vicinity of Bhyteepoor are seen 
the remains of an Hindoo temple, which, 
though impaiied by the ravages of time, 
and more bj the destructive hand of the 
Mahommedans, still bore evident marks 
of a superior taste and sculpture, Cash- 
meer liming fallen a conquest to the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, at -an eaily period 
of their empiie in India, when they furi- 
ously broke down every fence that barred 
the progress of their religion, felt the full 
force of a barbarous veal ; and its monu- 
ments of worship and taste were tlnown 
to the ground in shapeless piles of ruin. 
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The dewan taking Zulpliucar Khan with 
him, went on the 5th of the month into 
the ulterior part of the country, and di- 
rected me to wait for him at the town of 
Pamper, ten miles farther down the river, 
where an order was sent for my accommo- 
dation. This person, of the Hindoo sect, 
posses>ed a moie liberal disposition than 
is usually found in an Indian ; though 
perhaps 1 am so much biassed l>\ his in- 
dulgent treatment, that my opinion may 
be thought partial : but his deport- 
ment seemed unifoimly benevolent to all 
classes of people j with his companions 
he was affable and good humouied ; he 
was humane to his domestics, and he 
exercised with a reasonable tempeiatice 
the duties of his office. 

On the 7th the dewan came to Pamper, 
whence I went to the city, a distance of 
seven coss, in his boat, which, though 
in Cashmeer it was thought magnificent, 
would not have been disgraced in the sta- 
tion of a kitchen tender to a Bengal 
budgerow. The boats of Cashmeer are 
long and narrow, and are rowed with 
paddles ; from the stern, which is a little 
elevated, to the centre, a tilt of mats is 
extended for the shelter of passengeis or 
merchandise. The country being inter- 
sected with numerous streams navigable 
for small vessels, great advantage and 
conveniency would aiise to it from the 
water conveyance, e>pecially in its inte- 
rior, commerce, did not the miserable po- 
licy of the Afghan government crush the 
spirit of the people. 

The city , which in the ancient annals 
of India was knovvu by the name of Siri- 
nagur, but now by that of the province 
at laige, extends about three miles on 
each side of the l iver Jalum, over which 
are four or five wooden bridges, and oc- 
cupies in some part of its breadth, which 
is irregular, about two miles. The houses, 
mauy of them two and three stories high, 
are slightly built of brick and mortar, 
with a large intermixture of timber. Ou a 
standing roof of wood is laid a covering 
ot fine earth, which shelter the building 
from the great quantity of snow that falls 
in the winter seasons. This fence com- 
municates an equal warmth in winter, as 
a refreshing coolness in the summer sea- 
son, when the tops of the houses, which 
are planted with a variety of flowers, ex- 
hibii at a distance the spacious view of a 
beautifully chequered parterre. The streets 
are narrow, and choaked with the filth of 
the inhabitants, who are proverbially un- 
clean. No buildings are seen in this city 
worthy of remark ; though the Cush- 
ineerians boast much of a wooden mosque, 
called the Jumah Mussid,* erected by 


* Jumah is the sabbath of the Mahommedans, 
and Mussid the name of a public place of worship. 
In pre-eminence, the principal place of prayerin 
Mahommedan cities is termed Jumah Musnd. 
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one of tlie Emperois of Hindoostan ; 
but its claim to distinction is very mo- 
derate. 

The subahdar, or governor, of Casli- 
meer, resides in a fortress called Sliere 
Ghur, occupying the south-east quarter 
of the city, wheie most of his officers 
and troops are also quartered. 

The benefit which this city enjoys of a 
mild salubrious air, a river flowing through 
its centre, of many large and commodi- 
ous houses, arc essentially alloyed by its 
coufined const* action, and the extreme 
filthiness of the people. The covered 
floating baths, which are ranged along 
the sides of the river, give the only tes- 
timony of convenience or order ; such 
baths are much wanted by the Indian 
Mahotnmedans, who fiom the climate 
and their religion, are obliged to make 
frequent ablutions, aud, in preventing 
the exposure of their women on these 
occasions, to adopt laborious precautions. 

The Lake of Cashmeer, or in the pro- 
vincial language, the Dali, long celebrated 
for it* beauties, and the pleasure it affords 
to the inhabitants of this country, ex- 
tends from the noith-ea-t quarter of the 
city in an oval ciirumfeience of five or six 
miles, and joins the Jalmn by a n.urovv 
channel near the suburbs. On the en- 
trance to the eastward is seen a detached 
bill, on which some devout Mahommedau 
ha> dedicated a temple to the great king 
Solomon, whose memory in Cashmeci is 
held in piofound veneration. 

The legends of the country assert that 
Solomon visited thus valley,* and findiug 
it covered, except the eminence now men- 
tioned, with a noxious water, which had 
no outlet, lie opened a passage in the 
mountains, and gave to Cashmeer its 
beautiful plains. The Tucht Suliman, 
the name bestowed by the Mahommedans 
on the lull, fonns one side of a grand 
portal to the lake, and on the other 
stand* a lower lull, which in the Hindoo 
is called Hiruey Furvet, or the green 
hill, a name piobably adopted from its 
being covered with gardens and orchaids. 

On the summit of the Hirney Purvet, 
the Cashmccrians have erected a mosque 
to the honour of a Muckdooui Saheb, who 
is as famous in their tales as Thon*as-&- 
Becket in those of Cautcibuiy. The men 
nev#r undertake a buMiiess of moment 
without consulting Muckdoom Saheb ; 
and when a Cashmeerian woman wants 
a handsome husband, or a chapping boy, 
she addresses her prayer to the ministers 
of this saint, who are said seldom to tail 
in gratifying her wish. The northern 
view of tlie lake is terminated at the dis- 
tance of twelve miles, by a detached 
range of mountains, which slope from 
the centre to each angle ; ami from the 
base, a spacious plain, preserved in con- 
stant verdure by numerous streams, ex- 
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tends with an easy declivity to the mar- 
gin of the water. 

In tlie centre of the plain, as it ap- 
proaches the lake, oue of the Delhi Em- 
perors, I believe Shah JehaUjCoustiucted 
a spacious gulden, called the Shalimar, 
which is abundantly *toied with fruit- 
liees and floweiing shrubs. Some of the 
rivulets which intersect the plain, aie led 
into a canal at the back ot the gardeu ; 
and flowing through its centre, oi occa- 
sionally tin own into a vaiicty of water- 
works, compose the duet beauty of the 
Shaliinai. To decorate this spot, the 
Mogul ptinccs of Lidia have displayed an 
equal magnificence aud ta-de ; especially 
Jehan Gheer, who, with the enchanting 
Noor Mhal, made Cashmeer his usual 
residence during tue summer months, 
aud largely cuntnbuied to improve its na- 
tuial advantages. On arches thrown over 
the canal, are erected, at equal distance, 
four or five suites of apartments, each 
consisting of a saloon, with four rooms 
at the angles, where the followers of the 
couit attend, and the seivants prepare 
she* bets, coffee, and the hookah. The 
frame of tlie doois of tlie principal sa- 
loon is composed of pieces of a stone of a 
black colour, stieaked with yellow lines, 
and of a closer grain and higher polish 
than poipliwy. They ucje taken, it is 
said, fiom an Hindoo temple by one of 
the Mogul prince^, aud esteemed of great 
value. 

Tlie canal of tlie Shalimar is construct- 
ed of masonry a* far us the lower pa- 
vilion, troui whence* the stream is con- 
veyed through a bed of earth, in the cen- 
tre of an avenue ot spreading trees, to 
the lake, which, with other streams of a 
ie^er note, it supplier and letreshes. 
The other sides of the lake are occupied 
by gaidcns of an inh nor description j 
though two or them, the property of the 
government, deserve a distinct notice for 
their size and pleasant appeal ance ; the 
Baugh Nussetm lying on tlie north-west, 
ami the Baugh NHiat on the south-east 
quaiterof the Shalimar. The numerous 
small islands i nun urging fioni the lake, 
have also a happy effect in ornamenting 
the scene. One, of a square foim, is 
called the Char Chiuaur,* from having 
at each of the angles a piane-tree ; but 
one of them, and a pavilion that was 
erected in the centre, has gone to decay, 
as hate all the monuments of the Moguls, 
except the Shalimar, which is preserved 
in good order, and is often visited by the 
governor, whom I have *een there, With 
li ms officer*, and tlie principal inhabitants 
of tlie city. Since the dismemberment of 
CaslniKer from tlie empire of Hindoostan, 
it has been suhjtct to the Afghans,f who, 


* The oriental plane. 

f This event happened about the year 1734. 
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possessing neither the genius nor libe- 
lality of the Moguls, have suffered its 
elegant structures to crumble into ruins, 
and to hold out against them a severe 
testimony of the barbarity of their nation. 

Amir Khan, a Persian, one of the late 
governors of Cashmeer, erected a fortified 
palace on the ea*teni side of the lake ; 
but the material* have been so unsubstan- 
tial, that though ot not move than eight 
years standing, it cannot now with safety 
he inhabited. He used to pass much of 
his time in this retreat, which was curi- 
ously adapted to the enjoyment of the 
various species of Asiatic luxury : and he 
is still spoken of in terms of affection and 
regiet ; for, like them, he was gay, vo- 
luptuous, and much addicted to the plea- 
sures of the table, Thete is not a boat- 
man or his wife, who does not speak of 
this Khan with rapture, aud ascribe to 
him a once abundant livelihood. This 
governor, hke many of his piedecessors, 
trusting in the natural strength of the 
province, and its distance from the capi- 
tal, rebelled against his master.* The 
force sent against him was small and ill- 
appointed, aud might have been easily 
repelled by a few resolute men stationed 
in the passes. But, in the hour of need, 
he was abandoned by the pusillanimous, 
fickle Cash meeiians, who reconciled their 
conduct to the Persian, by urging, that if 
he had remained in Cashmeer, he would 
have conceited them all to the faith of 
Ali, and cut them off from the hope of 
salvation. A Cadi median must have been 
grievously cmbai raised to justify bis 
conduct, when he ascribed it to any prin- 
ciple of religion ; for he is a Hindoo, a 
JVlahommedan, and would become a 
Christian, if a priest were at hand, ac- 
cording to the fashion or interest of the 
day. 

Tlie environs of the towu, to the east 
and west, are laid out in private gardens, 
which, skirting the banks of the Jalum, 
or supplied with canals from the lake, af- 
ford a various retreat of pleasure to the 
inhabitants. The plane-tree, that species 
termed the Platanus Orient alls, is com- 
monly cultivated in Cashmeer, where it 
is said to arrive at a greater perfection 
than in other countries. This tree, which 
in most parts of Asia, is called the Chi- 
naur, grows to the size of an oak, and has 
a taper straight trunk, with a silver-co- 
loured bark ; and its leaf, not unlike an 
expanded hand, is of a pale green. When 
in full foliage, it has a grand and beauti- 
ful appearance ; and in the hot weather, 
it affords a refreshing shade. But I may 
venture to class in the first rank of ve- 
getable produce, the rose of Cashmeer, 
which for its brilliancy and delicacy of 

* Timur Shah, the reigning Emperor of the 
Afghans. 
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odour, Iras long been proverbial in the 
east ; and its essential oil, or Attar, is 
held in universal estimation. The sea- 
son when the rose first opens into blos- 
som, is celebrated with much festivity by 
the Cashmeerians, who resort in crowds 
to the adjacent gardens, and enter into 
scenes of gaiety and pleasure, rarely known 
among other Asiatic nations. There, all 
that, exterior gravity, which constitutes a 
grand pait ol the Mahorumedan charac- 
ter, is thiown aside ; and the Turk, Arab, 
and Persian, as if fatigued with exhibiting 
the serious and guaided deportment of 
theii own country, give a licentious scope 
to theii passions. 

The valley of Cashmeer is of an elliptic 
form, and extends about ninety miles in a 
winding direction from the south-east to 
the north-west. It widens gradually to 
Islaamabad, where the breadth is about 
forty miles, which is continued with little 
variation to the town of Sampre,* whence 
the mountains, by a regular inclination to 
the westward, come to a point, aud divide 
Cashmeer from the territory of Muzzuf- 
ferabad. To the north aud north-east, 
Cashmeer is bounded by what is here 
termed the mountains of Thibet ; a 
branch, I apprehend, of that immense 
range, which, rising near t lie Black Sea, 
penetrates through Armenia, and skirt- 
ing the south shore of the Caspian, ex- 
tends through the north-east piovinces of 
Persia, to Thibet and China. On the 
south-east and south, it is bounded by 
Kishtevvar, and on the south and west by 
Prouiice,f Muzzuffeiabad, and some other 
independent districts. 

The Jalum, the western of the Panjab 
livers, having received the numerous rivu- 
lets of the valley, and the overflowing wa- 
ter of the lakes, becomes a spacious stream, 
and is discharged through the mountains 
near the town of Baramoulah, where its 
current, from the declivity of the land, 
runs with rapid force.J At Baramoulah 
the Cashmeerians say, that Solomon lent 
the mountains, and gave a passage to the 
waters, which from the beginning of time 
had floated on their plains. 

About eight miles to the westward of 
the city, the Jalum is joined by a small 
river, called the Chote, or LiUle Scind, 
which I was informed by a Cashmeerian 
pundit arises in the Thibet mountains, and 
is the ouly stream not produced within the 
valley. Previously to the Mahommedan 
conquest of India, Cashmeer was cele- 
brated for the learning of its Brahmans, 
and the magnificent construction of its 
temple. The period of its subjection to 
the Mahommedans is not recorded in any 

* About twenty-five miles to the westward of 
the city. 

t Through this district lies the pas* of Bember, 
minutely described by Bernier, 

X See Bernier, 
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history that I have seen ; bnt we may be- 
lieve, that a country containing a valuable 
commerce, anil a profusion of natural 
beauties, would at an early date hare at- 
tracted their notice, and invited their 
conquest. It was governed, in a long se- 
ries of succession, by a race of Tartar 
princes of the Chug or Chugatay tribe, 
until the year 1586, when Arbar subdued 
it , aided more, it is said, by intrigue, 
than the force of his arms. Cashuieer 
remained annexed to the house of Timur 
for the space of 1 60 years ; after which it 
was betrayed by the Mogul governor to 
Achmed Shah Durannee, who formed it 
unto a province of the Afghan empire. 

The valley of Cashmeer has generally a 
flat surface, and being copiously watered, 
yields abundant ciops of rice, which is the 
common food of the inhabitants. At the 
base of the surrounding hills, where the 
land is highei, wheat, barley, and various 
other grains, are cultivated. A superior 
species of saffron is also produced in this 
province, and iron of an excellent quality 
is found in the adjacent mountains. But 
the wealth and fame of Cashmeer have 
largely arisen from the nianufactuie of 
shawls, which it holds unrivalled, and al- 
most without participation. The wool 
of the shawl is not produced ill the coun- 
try, but brought from districts of Thibet, 
lying at the distance of a month’s journey 
to the north-east. It is originally of a 
dark grey colour, and is bleached in Cash- 
meer by the help of a certain preparation 
of rice flour. Tile yarn of this wool is 
stained with such colours as may be judg- 
ed the best suited foi sale ; and after be- 
ing woven, the piece is once washed. 
The border, which usually displays a va- 
riety of figures and colours, is attached to 
the shawls after fabrication, but iu so nice 
a manner that the junction is not dis- 
cernible. The texture of the shawl re- 
sembles that of the shalloon of Europe, 
to which it has, probably, communicated 
the name. The price, at the loom, of an 
ordinary shawl, is eight rupees ; thence, 
in proportional quality, it produces from 
fifteen to twenty ; and I have seen a 
very fine piece sold at forty rupees the 
first cost. But the value of this commo- 
dity may be largely enhauced by the in- 
troduction of flowered work ; and when 
you are informed that the sum of one 
hundred rupees is occasionally giveu for a 
shawl to the weaver, the half amount 
tnay be fairly ascribed to the ornaments. 

A portion of the revenue of Cashmeer 
is transmitted to the Afghan capital in 
shawl goods, which I had an opportunity 
of seeing previously to the dispatch ; and 
from the information then received, I am 
reasonably confirmed in the accuracy of 
this statement I have given. The shawls 
usually consist of three sues, two of 
which, the long aud the small square one, 
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are in common use in India ; the other, 
long and very narrow, with a large mix- 
ture of black colour in it, is worn as a 
girdle by the northern Asiatics. 

A wine is made in Cashmeer, resem- 
bling that of Madeira, which, ifiskilfully 
matured by age, would possess an ex- 
cellent quality. A spirituous liquor is 
also distilled from the grape, in which, 
and the wine, the people of all kiuds 
freely indulge. 

The Cashmeerians fabricate the best 
writing-paper of the East, which was for- 
merly an article of extensive traffic ; as 
were its lacquered-ware, cutlery, and su- 
gars,* and the quality of these manufac- 
tures evince, that were the inhabitants 
goveined by wise and liberal princes, 
there are few attainments of art which 
they would not acquire. Bnt the heavy 
oppressions of the government, and the 
rapacious temper of the bordering states, 
who exercise an unremitting rapacity on 
the foreign tradeis, and often plunder 
whole cargoes, have reduced the com- 
merce of Cashmeer to a declining and 
languid state. In proof of this position, the 
Cashmeerians say, that during their sub- 
jection to the Mogul dominion, the pro- 
vince contained forty thousand shawl 
looms ; and that, at this day, there are 
not sixteen thousand. In Cashmeer are 
seen merchants and commercial agents of 
most of the principal cities of northern 
India ; also of Tartary, Persia, and 
Turkey ; who, at the same time, advance 
their fortunes and enjoy the pleasures of 
a fine climate, and a country over which 
are profusely spread the various beauties 
of nature. 

The dress of the Cashmeerians consists 
of a large turban, aukwardly put on; a 
great woollen vest, with wide sleeves 
and a sack, wrapped in many folds, round 
the middle : under the vest, which may 
be properly called a wrapper : the higher 
class of people wear a pirahun, or shirt, 
and drawers ; but the lower order have no 
undergarment, nor do they even gird up 
their loins. On first seeing these people 
in their own country, I imagined from 
their garb, the cast of countenance, which 
is long and of a grave aspect, and the 
form of their beards, that I had come 
among a nation of Jews. The same idea 
also impressed Mr. Bernier, who, car- 
rying it farther, has attempted, by the aid 
of some proofs, more specious than sub- 
stantial, to deduce their origin from the 
Jewish tribes that were carried into 
captivity. 

The dress of the women is no less auk- 
ward than that of the men, aud is ill 
adapted to display the beauties they na- 
turally possess. Their outward, and often 
only garment is of cotton, aud shaped 


• The raw sugar is imported from the Panjab. 
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like a long loose shirt. Over the hair, 
which falls in a single braid, they wear a 
close cap, usually of a woollen cloth of a 
crimson colour,; ami to the hinder part 
of it is attached a triangular piece of the 
same staff, which, falling on the back, 
conceals much of the hair. Aiouud the 
lower edge of the cap is rolled a small 
turban, fastened behind with a shoit 
knot, which seemed to me the only arti- 
ficial ornament about them. Yon will be 
pleased to notice, that I speak of the 
dress of the ordinary women, Mich only 
being peimitted to appear in public. The 
women of the higher classes are never 
seen abioad ; nor is it consistent with 
the usage of any Mahoimnedan nation 
even to speak of the female part of a 
family. 

The Caslimeciians are stout, well form- 
ed, and, as the natives of a country 
lying in the ,34th degree of latitude, may 
be termed, a f-tii people, and their women, 
in southern Fiance or Spain, would be 
called brunettes. But having been pre- 
possessed with an opinion of their charms, 
J suffered a sensible disappointment ; 
though I saw some of the female dancers 
most celebrated for beauty and the at- 
tractions of their profession. A coarse- 
ness of figure generally prevails among 
them, with broad features, and they too 
often have thick legs. Though excelling 
in the colour of their complexion, they 
are evidently surpassed by the elegant 
fofm and pleasing countenance of the wo- 
men of some of the western provinces of 
India. 

The city of Cashmeer once abounded, 
with courtezans, equally gay and affluent ; 
but the rigorous contributions of the Af- 
ghans have greatly reduced their number, 
and driven most of those that remain into 
a languid poverty. The few that l saw 
afforded me much pleasure, by their grace- 
ful skill iu dancing, and voices peculiarly 
melodious. And here let me observe, lest 
I should afterwards forget, that the wo- 
men of Caslnneer are singularly fruitful : 
be the government ever so oppressive or 
fortune at all points adverse, no baneful 
effects are seen to operate on the propaga- 
tion of the species, which is maintained 
with a successful perseverance. I will 
not presume to investigate the physical 
cause of a virtue so copiously inherent in 
the men and women of this country; hut 
will simply intimate to you, that its 
waters are well stored with fish, w hich is 
thought to be a generative stimulus, and 
constitutes a principal article of the food 
of the people. 

The language of Cashmeer evidently 
springs fiom the Saiwreet stock, and 
resembles, in sound, that of the Mah- 
rattas, though with moie harshness, 
which has probably induced the inbabi- 
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tants to compose their songs in the Per- 
sic, or adopt those of the Persian poets. 
Yet, in despite of the unpleasant tone of 
their speech, there is scaicely a person in 
the country, from youth to old age, who 
has not a taste for music. 

The Caslmieeriaus aie a gay and lively 
people, with strong propensities to plea- 
sure. None are moie eager in the pursuit 
of wealth, have more inventive faculties 
in acquiring it, or who devise more modes 
of luxurious ex pence. When a Cash in ce- 
rian, even of the lowest ouler, finds him- 
selt in the possession of ten shillings, he 
loses no time in assembling his party, 
and, launching into the lake, solaces him- 
self till the last farthing N spent. Nor 
can the despotism of an Afghan govern- 
ment, which loads them with a vaiious 
oppression and cruelty, uadicate this 
strong tendency to dissipation ; yet their 
manners, it is said, have undeigone a ma- 
nifest change, since the dismemberment 
of their country fimn Hindoostan. En- 
couraged by the liberality and indulgence 
of the Moguls, they gave a loose to their 
pleasures and the bent ot their genius. 
They appeared in gay appatel, consti no- 
ted costly buildings, and were much ad- 
dicted to the pleasures of the table. The 
interests of thi> piovince weic so ‘Wrongly 
favoured at the cmnt, that every com- 
plaint against it* trovci not s wa« attentive- 
ly listened to, and auv attempt to molest 
the people, icstrained oi punished. 

In the reign of Aureng/ebe, when the 
revenue of the different poitions of the 
ernpiie exceeded that of the present day, 
the sum collected in Cashmeer amounted 
to thiee lacks and a half of liipees; hut 
at this time, not less tbau twenty lacks 
are extracted by the Afghan governor, 
who, if liis tribute be regularly remitted 
to court, is allowed to execute with im- 
punity every act of violence. This extreme 
rigour has sensibly affected the deport- 
ment and manners of the Ca^hmeerians, 
who shrink with dread horn the Afghan 
oppressions, and are fearful ot making 
any display of opulence. 

A Georgian merchant, who had long 
resided in the country, gave me the most 
satisfactory information of Cashmeer. He 
said, that when lie first visited the pro- 
vince, which was governed by a poison of 
a moderate disposition, the people were 
licentious, volatile, and profuse : but that, 
since the administration of the late chief, 
an Afghau of a fierce and rapacious tem- 
per, they had become dispirited, their 
way of living mean, their dress slovenly, 
and, though of a temper provetbially lo- 
quacious, they were averse from com- 
municating ordinary intelligence. 

During my residence in Cashmeer, I 
often witnessed the harsh treatment which 
the common people received at the hands 
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of their masters, who rarely issued an 
order without a Mow on the side of their 
hatchet, a common weapon of the Afghans 
and used by them in war as a battle-axe. 
Though the inhabitants of this province 
are held under a grievous subjection and 
endure evils the most moirifying to human 
nature, being equally opposed and insult- 
ed, the various testimonies brought home 
to me of their common depravity of dis- 
position, made me the less sensible of 
their distiess ; and in a shott time, so 
faint was the tiacc of it on my mind, 
that I even judged them worthy of their 
adverse fortune. 

In viewing the manners of a people at 
large, it were at once a sacrifice of truth 
and every claim to historical merit, to in- 
troduce passionate or fanciful colouring ; 
yet the coolest reflection does not with- 
hold me from saying, that I never knew a 
national body of men more impregnated 
with the principles of vice than the na- 
tives of Cash nicer. The character of a 
Cashmeerian is conspicuously sien when 
invested with official power. Supported 
by an authority which prescribes no limits 
to its asents in the accumulation of public 
emoluments, the Cashmeerian displays the 
genuine composition of his mind. He be- 
comes intent on immediate aggrandis- 
meut, without rejecting any instrument 
which can promote his purpose. Rapa- 
cious and arrogant, he evinces, in all his 
actions, deceit, treacheiy, and that species 
of refined cruelty which usually actuates 
the conduct of a coward. And it is said, 
that he is equally fickle in his connections 
as implacable in enmity. In behalf of 
humanity, I could wish not to have been 
capacitated to exhibit so disgusting a pic- 
ture, which being constantly held out to 
me for near three months, in tarious 


lights, but with little relief, impressed 
me with a general dislike of mankind. 

The Cashmeerians are so whimsically 
curiou.", that when any trivial question is 
proposed to them, its intention and pur- 
pose is enquired into, with a string of 
futile interrogatories, before the necessary 
information is gi'.en ; and a shopkeeper 
rarely acknowledges the possession of a 
commodity, until he is apprised of the 
quantity required. In examining the situa- 
tion in which these people have been 
placed, with its train of relative effect*, 
the speculative moralist will perhaps dis- 
cover one of the larger sources from 
whence this cast of manners and disposi- 
tion has arisen. He will perceive, that 
the singular position of their countiy, its 
abundant and valuable pioduco, with a 
happy climate, tend to excite strong in- 
clinations to luxury and effeminate plea- 
sures : and he is aware, that to counter- 
act causes, naturally tending to enervate 
and corrupt the mind, a system of religion 
or moiality is necessary to inculcate the 
love of virtue, and especially to impress 
the youth with early seutiments of justice 
and humanity. But lie will evidently see, 
that neither the religious nor the moral 
precepts of the present xace of Mahoin- 
medans contain the principles of rectitude 
or philanthropy ; that, on the contrary, 
they are taught to look with ablioi rente 
on the fairest portion of the globe, and to 
persecute and ini uie those who are not 
inclosed in the fold of their prophet. 
Seeing then the Cashmeerians, presiding 
as it were at the fountain-head of plea- 
sure, neither guided nor checked by any 
principle or example of viilne, he will not 
be surprised, that they give a wide scope 
to the passions of the mind and the en- 
joyments of the body. 


C A I S S A. 


T o the Editor. 

9th Oct. IS II*. 

Sir : — The following are, I piesume, 
correct solutions of the two problems in 
chess pi inted in your last Asiatic Journal. 

Solution, No. I. 

1 . 

B — TheQueeu takes the King’s Pawn and 
gives Check. 

W — Tin; Pawn takes the Queen. 

2 . 

B— The King’s Bishop gives Mate. 

Solution, No. II. 

I. 

B— The Castle to the adverse Queen's 
Bishop’s square, checking. 


\v — The KiDg to his Queen's Rook’s 2d 
square. 

2 . 

B— The Queen to the adverse Queen's 
Knight’s .Id square and checks. 

W— The Bishop takes the Queen. 

3. 

B — The Pawn takes the Bishop, check- 
ing. 

W — The King takes the Pawn. 


4 . 


B.— 1 The Bishop to his King's 3d square, 
and Mate. 


W. H -N. 
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CARRIER PIGEONS. 

The Flemish papers have recently con- 
tained accounts of the late annual com- 
petition of the Society of Pigeon Fanciers 
at Antwerp. On this occasion, thirty-two 
pigeons, with the word Antwerp marked 
on their wings, were dispatched from the 
above city to London , whence they weie 
sent back with answers, their wings being 
previously counter-marked with the word 
London. The custom of training pigeons to 
convey letters from one place to another, is 
prevalent in all parts of the East, but 
particularly in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt. 
The Mogul formerly kept a vast number 
of pigeous for the purpose of carrying 
letters on occasions when extraordinary 
speed was necessary. The Pashas of 
the Porte do the same. They fly from one 
extremity of his dominions to the other. 
By this mode of conveyance the Consul 
of Alexaudretta daily sends dispatches to 
Aleppo in five hours, though couiiers oc- 
cupy a whole day in proceeding from one 
town to the other. The caravans tra- 
velling through Arabia, maintain com- 
munications with the Arab sovereigns, by 
means of pigeous with letters fastened 
under their wings. These messengers fly 


with extraodinary rapidity, and return 
with ftesh speed to the place where they 
have been reared. They are hequeutly 
ob.-wrved lying with their backs on the 
sand, with their bills open to receive the 
morning dew and recover bieath. Pliny 
mentions, that- pigeons were employed to 
introduce letters into Mutina (Modena), 
when that place was besieged by Mark 
Antony. They were also employed in 
1571, at the siege of Harlem, and in 
1775, at that of Leyden. The Prince of 
Orange, when the lattei siege was raised, 
detennincd that the pigeous should be 
maintained at the public expense, and 
that at their deatli they should be em- 
balmed aud preserved in the town-house, 
as a perpetual mark of gratitude. 


HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 

Lady C was rallying the Turkish 

Ambassador concerning the koran’s per- 
mitting each Mussulman to have many 
wives. ** ’Tis true, Madam,** replied 
the Turk ; “ and it permits it, that the 
husband may, in several, find the various 
accomplishments which your ladyship 
singly possess.” 


POETRY. 


LINES 

INTRODUCED IN A FRELUDE, 

Acted at the Opening of the Bombay Neto 
Theatre , Is? Jan. 1819. 

High on its rest, the brazen trump of 
Fame 

No longer blazons forth the warrior’s 
name ; 

The cannon’s frequent, — loud, continuous 
roar 

No longer shakes the astonished Koncan 
shore ; 

The glittering emblems of the embattled 
Field, 

The burnished hauberk, lance and falchion 
yield 

To the soft arts of peace ; who now 
again 

Assumes her gentle — tranquil, joyous 

reign. 


Buoy’d with faint hope of better days to 
come. 

The wretched ryot seeks his waste-laid 
home. 

But yet, ere long, and Britain's fostering 
hand 

Spreads joy and safety through the bleed- 
ing land. 

Thepeaceful sway her wise dominion yields 

Their prospect cheers, and gladdens all 
their fields. 

But soft, methinks I see a warrior band 

Press towards the shore, aud redden all 
the strand; 

Heroes descending from the lofty plain 

Of Hisdostania — hasten to the main : 

With eager joy they quit the conquer’d 
shore, 

Their friends aud relatives to greet ouce 
more. 

One troop I spy, by valiant Staunton led ; 

At Corygaum — the gallant heroes bled 1 
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At Corygaum — the noble deed was done ! 

At Corygaum — th* immortal meed was 
won ! 

The keen- fought struggle of that glorious 
day 

What pen can tiace, what pencil can 
portray ! 

Peace to the manes of the valiant dead ! 

For them one sigh — one passing tear we 
shed. 

Beneath his humble sod — sometimes — 
how far 

(Sad chance relentless of eventful war) 

From friends — from relatives and native 
skies. 

In distant shades, the British warrior 
lies ! 

What tho* no soft affections o’er his grave 

Mourn with crush'd hope, — nor drop 
the bitter tear ; 

Vet well we know — the memory of the 
brave, 

Cherish’d in British hearts, lives ever 
theie 

THE ANDAMAN BOY. 

A TRUE STORY. 

With favouring gale, her pleasant course 
The gallant vessel ran ; 

And as the sun arose, she passed 
The Isle of Andaman. 

There dwells a rude and savage race. 
That with unceasing toil, 

A scanty pittance scarce extorts 
From au uugrateful soil. 

The land was almost out of sight, 

When loud the sea-boy ciied, 

That struggling with the distant wave 
A human form he spied. 

Down swings the helm, back strain the 
sails, 

The boat drops on the wave ; 

For never yet was seaman slow 
The drowning wretch to save. 

The sturdy crew against the wind 
Long plied the williug oar, 

And to the ship returning glad, 

A boy in safety bore. 

Now rescued from impending fate. 

And cheer’d with generous food. 

By signs he told his simple tale. 

And well was understood. 

Asiatic Joum * — No. £7. 


How wandering on the saudy shore. 
What time the ship he spied ; 

At earliest dawn, in boyish play. 

He ventur’d on the tide. 

In thoughtless eagerness he swam. 

But still the ship went on ; 

Until, exhausted and perplex’d. 

He saw the risiug sun. 

Far from the ship and from the shore. 
He struggled long in vain ; 

Until no more lijs youthful limbs 
The labour could sustain. 

And had not then the sailor boy 
Descried him on the wave. 

And had not well the boatmen plied, 
The sea had been his grave. 

The Andaman no more was seen. 

The ship pursued her way ; 

For to fair Lanca’s * palmy i$le> 

Her destined voyage lay. 

Oh ! then to see that anxious boy. 
Gaze tow’rds his native land ; 

And hear his sighs, as he at length 
Trod on a foreign strand. 

Nor Lanca's Isle, nor kindest care. 
Could aught of joy impart ; 

His soul was on the Andaman, 

For Home was in his heart. 

Upon the high and storm-swept cliff 
That overlooks the main, 

The long day would that exile sit. 
And stiain his eyes in vain. 

Musing upon his leaf built hut. 

And those who sheltered there ; 

But they were lost, and all to him 
Was dark and dull despair. 

And vainly did the gallant crew 
That hoy from ocean save ; 

For day by day he pin’d away. 

And soon sunk to the grave. 

And who, estranged from Scotia’s hiltoj 
From Erin’s emerald isle, 

Or happy England’s fertile plains. 

At such a tale could smile ! 

Though countless regions intervene, 
Though mighty oceans part, 

W’hat Briton is there does not feel 
That Home is in his heart ! 


• Lanca— Ceylon. 

Vol. VIII. 3 o 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


COAST OF MALABAR. 

Discovery of Indian antiquities . — It is 
some time since the discovery of several 
ancient Tumuli on the coast of Malabar 
had excited the attention of the curious 
there ; and we have now the pleasure to 
learn that several of them have been 
opened, and have fully rewarded the 
curiosity of those who were engaged iu 
the task. These ancient sepulchres of 
the Hindoos are found in various parts of 
India, and we believe that a very distin- 
guished antiquarian has collected ample 
materials for a complete account of them, 
as well as a comparison of these structures 
with other similar ones in various coun- 
tries of the globe. 

Our friend dates his letter to us from a 
romantic spot that he has chosen for his 
country retreat, about seven miles to the 
N. E. of Calicut, surrounded, as he de- 
scribes, with those aucieut tombs, of 
which there are no written records, and 
but very faint traditions among the na- 
tives of the country. 

The name is however sufficiently signi- 
ficant, like the Golgotha or place of skulls, 
so celebi ated inSciipture history, as it is 
called <■ hatapernmbu , literally, The Field 
of Death. It is described to be a very 
beautiful spot, on the banks of the Bey- 
poor river, so that the ancient Indians of 
Malabar might have been guided, as the 
ancient Greeks often were, by the beauty 
as well as seclusion of the scene, iu 
choosing their place of sepulchre. 

In the excavations made for the pur- 
pose of examining these Tumuli, several 
gold coins have been found ; of some of 
these there is not much prosptet that the 
characters or era will be explained ; but 
others have inscriptions which skilful 
antiquarians, versed in the native lan- 
guages, bave hopes of decypheriug. 

On the beach of the *ea shoie, between 
Cananore ami Mount Dilly, some gold 
coins, of Maliomniedau piiuces, have been 
also found. Of these, some are dated as 
far back as the year of the Hejira 201, 
and otheis in the year of the Hejira 407. 
The forms of these coius are circular, 
theyaie flat and thin, but of the pure>t 
gold. On one side they have a verse 
from the first chapter of the Koran, and 
on the reverse the names of the Khalif in 
whose reign they were issued, with the 
date, and the name of the place at which 
they were stiuck. The latter is generally 
(Justantania in Amlaluse, in contradis- 
tinction to the great eastern capital of 
Byzantium or Constantinople. Among 
the names of the Khalifa are Abd-ul- 


Rahman the Third, and Abd-ul-Husaeia 
Ali.— {Calcutta Journal. ) 


ARABIAN MUSIC. 

Question on the Origin of the Bagpipe. 
— -Col. Johnson, iu his Overland Journey, 
made a discovery, which, if as extensive 
in its reaction on a popular tradition as 
he would make it, will not render him, 
we appreheud, a favourite among Scotch- 
men — it is, that the bag-pipes, which have 
so long been considered a national in- 
strument, is unquestionably of Arabic 
origin, and that the Arabs are entitled to 
the houour of its invention. Col. John- 
son heard some itinerant musicians play 
on the original bag-pipe at Bushire, and 
he also took a drawing of the instrument. 
The following curious note on the sub- 
ject was given to the author by Dr. Sa- 
muel Meyrick. 

We cannot but observe, however, that 
part of the new train of argument which 
makes the Scotch derive the bag-pipe 
from the Romans, is exceedingly weak ; 
for, if that were the case, how came the 
South Britons not to have adopted the 
same instrument, especially as their in- 
tercourse was more intimate, and the 
progress of conquest, with the ascendency 
of the Roman manners, more complete. 

“ We have been loug in the habit of 
regarding the bag-pipes as a Scotch na- 
tional instrument ; but, on an attentive 
investigation, we shall find th t the Arabs 
are more entitled to the honour of its 
invention, it being undoubtedly an Asiatic 
instrument. Many illuminations and rftde 
sculptures still existing, shew that it 
was known to the Saxons; and the an- 
cient documents of the Irish prore that 
it was in use among that people. Walker, 
however, iu his Memoir of the Irish 
Bards, p. 77. after canvassing the point, 
acknowledges that this instrument was 
borrowed fiom the Scotch, and there is 
every te.ison to conclude that the Saxons 
had it from the same souice. 

“ Whence then did our Highlanders pro- 
cuie it ? In digging up the foundations of 
the Pieetorian camp at Riclibt rough in 
Kent, there was found a small bronze 
figme of a Roman soldier playing on the 
bug-pipes, of which Mr. King, in hisMn- 
uimenta Antiqua, vol. ii. p. 22. pi. xx. 
has given thiee views. The Romans 
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thereto e first introduced this instrument 
into Britain;”' and from an inscription 
found on the Danube, vve learn that a 
college of Ultiicularii, or bag-pipers, had 
been instituted to supply perfumers tor 
the bands of the legions, as in those of 
our modern Highland regiments. We 
further learn that the temple for their use 
was dedicated to the goddess Nemesis, an 
Asiatic militety dhinity, the avenger of 
injuiies. But we tiace the Roman origin 
of the Scotch bagpipes in another circum- 
stauce ; viz. that anciently the piper re- 
ceived his education in a college of pipers 
in the isle of Skye. Still, however, the 
Romans legarded this as the instrument 
of peasants, and therefore of Etruscan 
origin ; for Nero, when sick, vowed he 
would play upon it iu public as soon as 
he was well enough, and could act Tur- 
nus upon the stage. Now, the Etruscans 
were originally from Greece ; and we 
learn from Aldus Gellius, that the bag- 
pipes were used by the Lacedaemonians, 
and from other authors, that it was called 
by the Greeks 'Aoxav^n;, i.e. bagpipes. 
There is, moreover, in the Albani Museum 
at Rome, a Greciau sculpture of a shep- 
herd playing on this instrument. Pio- 
pertius, alluding to the Asiatic victoiy of 
Augustus, says his triumph will be cele- 
brated with the bag-pipes, which makes 
one look to that quarter of the globe for 
its origin. The existence of an ancient 
statue of white marble, representing a 
young Phrygian peasant with this instru- 
ment, exhibited to the Etruscan Academy 
at Cortona by Signor Cau. Maccari, who 
published a dissertation on it iu the seventh 
volume of their Literary Transactions, 
brings us at once to Asiatic Turkey. This 
Phrygian is clothed in two tunics, one 
rather longer than the other; a large 
mantle, close trowsers, and on his head 
3 Phrygian hood. The similarity of the 
instrument, and the mode of playing on 
it, to that of the Arab, is singularly 
striking. The bag is angular, and pressed 
against the wrists and fore arms ; one of 
the pipes, however, has been broken off ; 
the remaining one has three apertures for 
as many different notes. Upon the whole, 
therefore, Arabia seems to have the best 
claim to the origin of the bag-pipes. I 
should not, however, omit to mention 
that M. Sonnerat considers the Touriti of 
the East Indians as as pecies of bag-pipes." 

KARAMANIA. 

Gas-light.—* On the eastern coast of 
Lycia and the western shore of the gulf 
of Adalia, a dame called yanar is seen to 
i*«ue from an opening, about thiee feet in 
diameter, iu the side of a mountain, and 
in shape resembling the mouth of an oven. 
Captain Beaufort of the royal navy, wheu 


surveying this part of the coast of Kara- 
mania, visited the spot. This mountain, 
like that of Cuchivano, was calcareous, 
being composed of crumbling serpeutipe 
rock, with loose blocks of limestone; 
there was not the least appearance of vol- 
canic production ; no tremor of the earth, 
no noises ; neither stones, nor smoke, 
nor noxious vapours were emitted from 
the cavity, but a brilliant and perpetual 
flame issued forth, of an intense heat, 
and said to be inextinguishable by water; 
the remains of the walls which had for- 
merly been built near the spot were 
scarcely discoloured ; and trees, brush- 
wood, and weeds, grew close to this little 
crater, if so it might be called. 


EGYPT. 

Literature encouraged by the Pasha « 
The Pasha of Egypt has become an ob- 
ject of universal notice. His name 
abounds in our journals and periodical 
works. He seuds agents to Europe to 
procure artists, manufacturers, and skil- 
ful workmen. He is extremely fond of 
botany. He had heard lately that a rich 
amateur of Paris possessed a cinnamon 
tree, and he caused it to be bought at au 
enormous price, to be transported to his 
gardens at Alexandria. It is ouly eight 
days since he had sent to him from Paris 
5 or 600 volumes. He requested, above 
all, tiie lives of great legislators, such as 
Lycurgus and Solon ; the campaigns of 
Frederic the Great, and all those of Fi ance, 
since the year 1792 ; the works of Mon- 
tesquieu, and all the modes of mutual 
instruction, which he purposes to apply 
to the study of Arabic. 1 should not be 
astouished, if they request soon from us, 
a consignment of musicians, and play 
some day a grand opeta at Cairo. The 
Pasha has a great regard for les Francois, 
but like the one in the opera of La Cara - 
vanne , is still more fond of les Francoises. 
He wants only a small theatre, and we 
shall no longer have our large ones ; ft 
will rain requests for permissions to leave 
the country, and not an actress will be 
left us ; vve must then play tragedy as it 
is done in the colleges, ( Journal des 
Debate.) 

FRENCH SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE. 

M. Langles. — By an ordonnance, dated 
Paris the 10th of September, the king 
of France has conferred an order in tbe 
Legion of Honour on M. Langlis, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-lettres, permanent administrator 
and professor of the school of Oriental 
Living Languages. M. Langles is also a i 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society. 
The preamble 4o the ordounauce assigns 
3 0 2 
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these flattering reasons for the appoint- 
ment : 

L'etude des langues de V orient a eu snr 
nQtre littirature , nos arts , notre com- 
merce, une influence salutaire et qui s’ac- 
crott cheque jour ; lex av ant ages qu'en 
retire la F ranee sont avec justice attribute 
en par tie au S. Langles, administrateur 
perpHuel , professeur et Pun des fonda 
tears de Vicole etublie pres la Bxbliotheque 
du Hoi, 

V oulant donner a ce savant auteur et 
trnducteur t fun grand nomhre d'ouvrages 
utiles et estimfo, une recompense digne 
de ses travaux et de ses longs services. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Simple Remedy. — A New York paper 
contains the following simple recipe tor the 
cure of that alarming disorder, the Cholera 
Morbus : — Take a soft cork, and burn it 
thoroughly in the fire ; when it ceases to 
blaze, mix it up ou a plate, with a little 
milk and water, or any thing more agree- 
able to the palate, and repeat the dose till 
the disorder ceases, which it commonly 
does in the secoud or third administra- 
tion of the remedy ; the acidity of the 
stomach is immediately corrected, and the 
effect is instantaneous. I have seen a 
person in the greatest agony of the bilious 
cholic effectually cured with a single 
draught of this carbonic preparation, 
within the power of every family, and 
ready at the shortest notice. 


HINDOOS TANEE LECT.1JRES IN LONDON. 

Report of the First and Second Course. 
—A report by Professor Gilchiist of the 
progress made by the voluntary pupils 
\%ho have availed themselves of the Hin- 
doostauee Lectures, established under the 
Company’s patronage, in London, has 
been recently made to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, of which the following is 
an extract : — 

Honourable Sirs : — For a considerable 
period befoie my regular appointment, 
which, from particular circumstances, 
was unexpectedly procrastinated for some 
months, 1 had established a gratuitous 
class in my own hou«e, consisting of 
thirteen cadets, five writers, four medical 
men, four king’s officers, tluee free mer- 
chants, one clergyman, aud one lawyer, 
most of whom attaiued a knowledge of 
Hindoostanee pronunciation aud giam- 
mar that will prove highly creditable to 
them, and me, if prosecuted, as 1 have 
reason to expect, from the telish they 
have already imbibed for the*e accom- 
plishments. Several of those gentlemen 
acquired, while in town, a colloquial 
facility that greatly exceeded my most 


sanguine hopes ; and I beard from on 
board ship of their having formed classes 
for study during the voyage, which was 
to be entirely consecrated to mutual im- 
provement in the Hindoostanee tongue, 
and to the instruction of all the other 
passengers, who might express a desire 
to learn it grammatically on the way to 
India. So tavouiable an Lsue of this 
preliminarytii d of the progress, the at- 
tention and decorum on the students' 
part, completely evinces the gieat advan- 
tages of useful information, communicated 
on the gratuitous piinciple ; because 
learner*, thus instiucted, pride them- 
selves, nor only on the propriety of beha- 
viour always observed in the class, but on 
the inclination generally testified after- 
wards to disseminate truths, in their 
turn, as liberally as they have received 
them, at an initiatory system of oriental 
education. This mode of piocedute sti- 
mulates reflection, industry, aud benevo- 
lent competition among all the juvenile 
scholars of every department who are 
destined for Hiruluostan, which must have 
the best effects on their temper and con- 
duct ever after. The conviction that so- 
cial application, when once excited in this 
manner, will produce such consequences, 
still disinclines me from receiving fees 
from my pupils in general, and from the 
assistant surgeons in particular, to such a 
degree as to have repeatedly prevented 
the acceptance of large sums that have 
been offered by the parents of some 
youths, in consequence of evident pro- 
ficiency from attending my lectures, 
where every thing is done to conciliate, 
instead of disgusting, the students, on 
their commencement with a strange and 
difficult tongue. 

When the first course began in Decem- 
ber, on being sanctioned by your honour- 
able court in the preceding month of 
November, 1818, the increased number of 
pupils obliged me to procure a separate 
lecture room, where I had to accommo- 
date fourteen assistant surgeons, five 
cadets, three writers, and three free mer- 
chant «, besides the remnant of the former 
ex-official class, amounting to thirty-five, 
whom I was constrained to form into 
three divisions, which engaged me eveiy 
day of the week, from three to four hours 
at least. With January 1819 the first 
course of two months closed, to my entire 
satisfaction; and I have reason to think, 
with much advantage to all concerned, in- 
cluding three writers, who appropriated 
their holidays from college to learn, along 
with an accurate enunciation, the most 
essential rules of Hindoostanee grammar ; 
and l understand that at the last exami- 
nation, they have benefited accordingly. 
From February to March inclusive, the 
second course of the winter term followed 
in regular succession, attended by sixtoec 
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assistant surgeons, two writers, and two 
•new cadets, independent of those students 
who wished to profit by a rehearsal of the 
same subject ; but as the audience was 
considerably reduced, I found lecturing on 
alternate days, for three hours, sufficient 
for every purpose. With April and May, 
the third and last course proposed for the 
season commenced and terminated. In it 
the classes were composed ef fourteen 
assistant surgeons, three cadets, and a 
portion of the preceding students, who 
hiid returned fiom the count! y, or conti- 
nued to hear successive com ses of lectures 
that embraced a mechanical demonstra- 
tion of the Arabic roots, incorporated 
with the Hindoostaneeand Persian. These 
lectures were found of the greatest service 
by those zealous pupils, who studied this 
theme with me on lecture days, and cer- 
tain evenings devoted to it, at my house, 
during the whole term. In justice to 
those who have made conspicuous profici- 
ency, by their assidious partiality for the 
Hindoostanee, I have to record the names 
of Messrs. Trotter, Wyatt, Udny, Begbie, 
Davidson, and Armstrong, of the Civil 
Service ; Assistant surgeons Hume, Stew- 
arts, Taylors, Biydon, Hutchinson, Glen, 
Wilson, Beatty, Gordon, MacKinnon, 
Welchmau, Hickman, Gray, Tawse, Wal- 
ker, and Macpherson j Cadets, Carmi- 
chael Smyth, Clarke, Ludlow, Melvil, 
Ellis, Fairless, and Glasgow ; Major 
Mac worth, and Cornet Hamilton of the 
King’s service ; and Messrs. Gouger, 
Lyalls, and Bruce, free merchants. The 
list will be found to comprise a tolerable 
proportion of the whole number, consist- 
ing of ten highly creditable, and tweuty- 
six respectable scholars, fiom ninety* in 
all, eight only of whom have reaped veiy 
little information from my labours ; but as 
even they promised to apply, on the out- 
ward passage, to the ruditnetital books of 
the Hindoostanee, in conceit with their 
more proficient fellow-students, 1 am as 
much averse to hold individuals up to 
censuie, as I have been anxious to grace 
my report with those pupils, who may yet 
advance, by the diffusion of Hindoostanee 
in their progress, to the honourable rank 
ot useful and distinguished Orientalists. 
Were the annual accession of such zealous 
aspirants in the languages and literatuie 
of the East never to exceed the scanty 
produce of the present scasou from the In- 
stitution under the auspices of your Hon. 
Court in London, I shall venture to predict 
that in the lapse of three years, there will 
be an abundance of go^d Hindoostanee 
interpreters for the various corps in the 
Hon. Company’s army, none of which, or 


* Vi** 7 writers, 46 assistant surgeons, 20 

cadets, 4 King’s officers, 7 free merchants, 1 
clergyman, i lawyer, 4 medical doctors, and 2 
•ly-gcon*. 


the King’s regiment's iu India, should 
move without an adequate supply of ex- 
pert Linguists, until every officer is in- 
duced, by inteiest and duty, to acquire a. 
habit of speaking the common or military 
language of Hindoostan, with ease and 
propt iety. — I have the honoui to be, Hon. 
Sirs, your most obedient humble servant, 
J. B. Gilchrist, Hindoostanee Professor 
in London. 

August 31, 1819. 


FABRICATED TEA. 

From the Philosophical Journal , No, 257. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. James 
Millar. — “ A poor woman having pur- 
chased an ounce of green tea, was struck 
by the lively blue colour which the be- 
verage made of it assumed, on pouring 
into it a tea-spoonful of spirit of harts- 
horn. This person (a char- woman) be- 
ing in the habit of fiequently partaking of 
tea m other houses where she went to 
work, and being constantly in the habit 
of adding a tea-spoonful of haitshorn to 
the tea-beverage, without having observed 
that singular appeal auce which her own 
tea-leaves pioduced, made a complaint to 
the grocer fiom whose shop the tea was 
purchased. T his person, uncon-cious of 
any deleterious admixture, having paid a 
fair price for his commodity, took a sam- 
ple of the suspected tea-leaves to Mr. 
Accum the chemist, who analysed it, and 
pronounced it to contaiu copper. So un- 
expected a result induced the vender of 
the poisouons tea-leaves, whose whole 
support depended on the rectitude of a 
fair tradesman, to inquire into the fraud 
committed upon him. He consulted some 
of his friends who received their tea from 
the same quai ter, and it became evident 
that the deceptions piactised in this dia- 
bolical branch of commeice weie greater 
than was by him expected. The poison- 
ous tea had ail the appearance of the 
leaves of genuine hyson ; but it was no- 
ticed by tiie chemist who examined the 
suspected samples, that a portion of the 
leaves, when infused in boiling water, be- 
came speedily lesolved into a fine powder, 
and that part of this alone remaiued in au 
entire state, so as to make it possible to 
recognize the vegetable structure; and 
this led to the opinion that the manu- 
facturer of the poisonous commodity had 
employed the dust of the leaves of hyson 
tea, (the sale of which forms a regular 
business with many tca-brokeis), and 
moulded it, probably by means of a 
small quantity of mucilage, into a com- 
pound possessing in every respect the ex- 
ternal characters of genuine hysoti tea. 
This fraud may therefore be detected by 
merely throwing the sophisticated tea- 
leaves into warm water, which instantly 
causes them to fall into a line powdei > 
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which speedily settles to the bottom of 
the vessel. The infusion, when mingled 
with liquid ammonia, affords a bright 
bluish greeu colour, indicating the pre- 
sence of copper. But the presence of this 
metal may be more strikingly rendered 
obvious, by mixing two parts of the sus- 
pected tea-leaves with one of nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), aud throwing the mix- 
ture into a crucible kept red hot in a cora- 
mou fire. The whole of the vegetable 
matter of the tea will thus hecoine des- 
troyed, and the copper remain behind in 
combination with the alkali of the salt- 
petre. If water therefore be poured into 
the crucible to dissolve the mass, the pre- 
sence of copper will be incontrovertibly 
rendered obvious, by the admixture of 
liquid ammonia, which imparts to the 
fluid a beautiful sapphire blue colour. 

1 am with respect. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

James Millar. 
Grove Cottage, Lisson Green , 

Sept. 22, 1819. 

P.S. — Mr. Accum, in his Report, re- 
marks that the copper employed for co- 
louring the tea is in the state' of a car- 
bonate, and not as verdigris, which he 
states totally inapplicable tor its fraudu- 
lent purpose of giving a bloom to the tea- 
leaves, I need not remind your readers, 
that all preparations of copper are deadly 
poisons. — J. M.” 

THE COMET. 

A late conjecture, that on the 26th of 
June the earth was in the direction of 
the tail of the comet now visible, is fully 
confirmed, since the oibit has become 
better known. The sun, the comet, and 
the earth, were on the 18th of June in the 
morning so nearly in a right line, that 
the comet was to be seen on the sun's 
disk. According to calculation, the 
nucleus of the comet eutered the sun’s 
southern limb at 5 h 22'” A. M. true time 
at Bremen. It was nearest to the centre 
of the sun i 1 27" west, about 7 h 13»«, and 
issued from the sun’s northern limb about 
9 U 22 ,n . The comet during this most ie- 
markabte transit was something more 
than seven millions of German miles dis- 
tant from the sun, and about fourteen 
millions of miles from the earth. 

Bremen , July 28, 1819. W. Olbers. 
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tain in the Madras Native In- 
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fan try, &c. &c. in one large 

royal 4 to. vol 7 

The Kaiuoos, or the Ocean, an 
Arabic Dictionary. By Muid- 
ood-deen Moohummud oobuo 
Yacoob, of Feerozabad ; col- 
lated with many Manuscript 
Copies of the Woik, and cor- 
rected for the press, by Shykh 
Abmud oobno Moohummudm 
il Ausareyool Yuinunee Yoosb 
Sherevanee. 2 vols. royal 4to. 10 
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CHINA. 

Bishop of ftlaxula — Letters have been 
received from the Bishop of Maxula, 
written from Macao, the 14th of March 
last. The prelate hart arrived theie on 
the 8th and was engaged in learning Chi- 
nese. He hadembuked with M.Tho- 
maissin to pioceed to Upper Cochin Chi- 
na, whence the prelate was to pass to 
Tong-King, and theie await the conduc- 
tors who were to lead him to China. It is 
not probable that he can ai rive in China 
before the winter. (LondonPaper,Oct.\b.) 

Illustrations of Scripture. 

Mat. vi. 7 . — “ But when ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions, as the heathen do; 
for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking.” 

The following extiact, translated from 
the Chinese, shows in a striking mauuer, 
how just the chaige here brought against 
the Gentile nations is. 

" A CANON DELIVERED BY FUH.* 

t( [A prayer or charm to be repeated] 
for the extei initiating of all misfoi tunes, 
and for the attaining of life in the pure 
land, To-lo-ne (to be repeated three 
times.) 

tf Nan-mo-o me-to-po-yay , lo-ta-kea 
toyay , to-te-yay-t<r , o-me-le-too po- 
k'wan, o-Tne-le-to, seeh-tan-po-itran. O- 
me-le-to , ktran-kean-lan-te, o-me-le-tv y 
kwan kea-lun-te , kea-me-ne , k2a-kia*ua, 
chZh-to-kea-le, po-po-hn .” 

This prayer, or whatever it may be 
called, is perfectly unintelligible to every 
Chinese. Not one out of a hundred even 
of the priests of Ffih, who daily use it in 
the temples, understanding the meaning. 
It contains the bare sounds of Indian 
words, expressed in Chinese characters 


* Vide See-fan- Kimg fctii. page 10. — A h«x>k 
treating on the Paivtjx of the West, expected by 
the $eit of Fuh. 


These, howevei, are supposed to possess 
a mystical 'and most wonderful efficacy, 
for the removal of all evil. The editor 
of the book ftom which it is taken, 
adds — 

u This prayer is for the use of those 
who are tiavelling to life. The god 
O-me-to [a name of Fuh,] rests on the 
top of the he. ids of those wno repeat this, 
in order to save them horn all theirene- 
mies ; to tender them safe and comfort- 
able in life ; and to confer upon the many 
niodeot future existence, winch they may, 
at the hour of death, desire. When a 
jierson has repeated it twenty times ten 
thousand times, (i. e. ^00,000 times) then 
the intelligence of Pon-tc* begins to 
bud within,— when be has icpeated it 
thirty times ten thou&and times, (i. e. 
300,000 times) over, he is at uo distance, 
from a peisonal vision of the face of the 
god O-me-to. In the dynasty Thin, Mr. 
Yuen, the celebrated teacher of Loo-sban, 
when in the act of repeating this ptayer, 
there cauie to him a divine person fiotu 
the west, holding in his hand a hiight 
silver seat. He addressed Yuen thus: 
“ Celebrated teacher, thy days die end- 
ed : ascend ill's seat, and be carried to 
yonder region of exquisite delights.*' The 
people round about all heat d the sound of 
harmonious music in the firmament; and 
a marvellous fiagrance, which ceased nor 
for several days, was diffused all lound.” 

In the passage of scriptute, which this 
quotation is intended to illustrate, our 
Lotd condemns the repetition of the hea- 
then, not merely from their utter fruit— 
lcssness in producing any salutary impres- 
sions on tiie heart, or retoim ot life; 
but also ftom the motive and view of the 
individuals in using them, vifc. “ that 
they think they shall be heaid,” or de- 
rive vast benefit, “ for their much speak- 
ing.” It is evideut from what is above 
mentioned, that they expect not ouly 


* The name of the deity. 
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present good, but also future happiness, 
for the sole merit which is supposed to be 
attached to their repetitions. This will 
be still farther evident from the subjoined 
extract, taken out of the same work. 
The book contains a number of plates, 
representing tartans forms of F6h, sitting 
ou a lotus flower. Each form is surround- 
ed b> six dotted lines, springing from the 
lotus at the bottom, which after the 
shape of a pear, terminates in a point at 
tlfe top. To the last plate the following 
note is appended. 

“ On the right are nine plates, repre- 
senting the lotus. The 5048 dots which 
their ending lines contain, aie intended 
for the purpose of being marked with a 
red pencil, — one dot lor every thousand, 
or hundred repetitions of the name of 
Ffih. After a long time, when the whole 
is filled up, they are to be again gone over 
with some other kind of ink. At the 
time of death, the plates, thus filled up, 
are to be burned to ashes, that they may 
pass into the other world, as a testimony 
in favour of him who used them. De- 
pending on the merit of this virtue, he 
goes to live iu the pure land. 

No. II. 

Prov.xxv. 3. — “ The heaven for height, 
and the earth lor depth, and the heart of 
kings is unsearchable.*' 

The following extract from the Ming- 
sin-paou-keen, said to be taken from the 
Shoo-king, seems to convey an idea simi- 
lar to that of this passage ot Scripture. 

“ The fish dwell in the bottom of the 
waters, and the eagles in the sides of 
Heaven — the one though high, may be 
reached by tire arrow ; and the other 
though deep, may be angled — but the 
heart of man, at only a cubit’s distance, 
cannot be known : heaven can be spanned, 
earth can be fathomed — but the heart ot 
jraau cannot be measured. 

(Indo Chinese Gleaner.) 

JAVA. 

4 * The greatest of these is Charity.** 
Died, after about six months’ labour, the 
JUjv. Mr. Scliiflfer, pastor of the Lutheran 
church at Batavia Since which the Dutch 
Clergymen of the reformed chutch have 
preached once a month to their Lutheran 
brethren — an example of liberal feeling, 
worthy of imitation by all who would 
wish to see the animosities of different 
parties for ever at an end, and all who 
hold the true faith united under the great 
shepherd, and gathered “ into one fold.” 

Malacca, Aug. 1818. 

SYRIA. 

Catholic Churches. — The persevering 
interference of the ambassadors of France, 
Austria, and Spain, in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholic Christians iu Syria, has had 
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very happy effects. Accounts from Aleppo 
state, that the persecution, in consequence 
of which the Catholics were not allowed 
to attend any but the churches of the 
Schismatic Greeks, is at an end, and 
they are permitted to have divine service 
in their own manner as formerly. It is 
hoped that the Catholics in Palestine will 
also be attended to, and that they will be 
restored to the full enjoyment of the 
rights secured to them by solemn treaties 
and by imperial firmans. 

Constantinople , June 25. 

ZEALAND CHIEFS. 

Letter of Teeterree . — It is well known 
that Tooi and Teeterree, two young chiefs 
natives of New Zealand, were some time 
since sent to this country for education, 
by the Rev. Mr. Marsden, an active and 
prudent missionary at that islaud, from 
the church missionary society. The fol- 
lowing letter was written by Teeterree to 
the Rev. Mr. Marsden, at New Zealand, 
some time previous to his sailing for his 
native country, iu last December. 

“ Church Missionary House, London, 
1818, Oct. 12. 

“ My dear friend, Mr. Marsden, — I am 
very glad to see my master and very kind 
friend Mr. Marsden again ; I hope Mrs. 
Maisden, Chari y Marsden, and Elizabeth, 
and Hannah, and Maiy, and Jane, and Mar- 
tha Marsden, and Mrs. Bishop, all well. I 
live in England very happy. Mr. Pratt very 
good kind roan. 1 like Englhhnian very 
much, he love New Zealand man. I very 
sick in Missionary House, and very near 
die; nothing but bone. Find friend Mis- 
sionary pray for me every night. When 
I got better we went to Madelay in Shrop- 
shire. I stop in the country four months. 
Very kind people up the country ; kind 
lady, kind gentlemen, kiud every body ; 
I shew them cook potatoes my country 
fashion. I very glad learn to read the 
book a little. Mr. Hall come along with 
me and Tooi, if please the Lord. I kneel 
down in my bed-room every night and 
pray to Jesus Christ our Saviour to leara 
me c to read the book. I no see my friend, 
Mr. Hassell, for four months. Very nice 
country, England. I never see the King 
England, he very poorly; and Queen 
Charlotte very poorly too. I see the iron 
make, and bottle blow ; Tooi blow a 
bottle, and I blow a buttle. I make four 
cups at china-work. Me and Tooi bold 
plate at Chnrch Missionary Sermon : got 
plenty money. Mr. Bickerdeth very kind 
man. Englishman very kind; give me 
every thing — axe, adze, knife, iron pot, 
peacock feather. I got a Bible and Prayer 
Book, and two chests of carpenters' tools. 
I vei*y glad I can say the Lord’s Prayer aU 
through, and begin to learn the Com- 
mandments. I do like to live in Bag- 
land ; Mr. Coughee (he had a very severe 
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cough at this time), he no give me leave 
— very bad friend. Mr. Nicholas very 
glad to see me and Tooi. Captain Jefferys 
very kind young man ; he take care of me 
and Tool. I like to have so good a cap- 
tain when I go home. I no like the bad 
language at all. I hope, if the Lord 
please, to find Mr. Kendall, Mr. Hall, and 
Mr. King, and all my friends, well. Hope 
New Zealand man little quiet, and no 
fight. Mr. Hall took me to see the Tower, 
see thousaud thousand guns : no give me 
one at all. See lion, elephant, monkey, 
and cockatoo ; the cockatoo he know me 
very well. A blacksmith coming with us 
to New Zealaud ; he kneel down every 
night and pray for New Zealand man. I 
hope you pray for me. I pray God bless 
you, Mr. Marsden. Farewell, good friend. 

“ Teeterree.” 


ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH SEA. 
Religious Questions and Political Re- 
lations . Extracts from the Missionary 
Journal, received some time since in 
London, from Afareitu inEimeo:— 
Religious conversations have been esta- 
blished, to which the natives are accus- 
tomed to resort, and to propound ques- 
tions of considerable importance, and 
which prove the extent of their religious 
improvement and conviction. 

One man of Ahurido proposed two — 
1. Are we to suppose that all, every in- 
dividual of those who foimerly inhabited 
these islands before the word of God was 
made known here, have perished and goue 
to the place of torment ? 2. Are all that 

go to the p'ace of torment to remain 
there, or will God pity them, and after a 
long punishment, deliver some of them? 
These queries appear to have proceeded 
spontaneously from the man himself, who 
as far as he could learn, ucter had the 
smallest intimation given him that they 
had ever been subjects of controversy in 
Christian countries. 

The missionaries being destitute of 
soap, ascended a mountain, accompanied 
by some natives, to gather and burn a 
quantity of fern to make ashes ; this is 
the fit st attempt in that island to make 
soap from fern ashes. Soap has been 
produced repeatedly with lye made from 
the ashes of tfceaito or toa tree ; but this 
is not easily procured iu this part of 
Eimeo. 

At the next meeting for enquiries, a 
question was asked — How are we to 
know when a man is truly prepared for 
death, so that he may look forward with 
confidence of being saved ? Another en- 
quired, as to its being one thing tu know 
the Word of God, and be well acquainted 
with all that is said in it about tue way 
Asiatic Joum . — No. 47. 


of salvation by Jesus Christ ; and an- 
other thing, truly to believe in the salva- 
tion of the soul. Thinking upon this 
excited fears in his mind. 

Upon the funeral of a little gill from 
Otaheite, a native asked, if self-murder 
were a great sin ; and whether any good 
man ever committed it to get rid of his 
troubles, and enjoy a state of happiness ? 
The cause of this inquiry appealed to be, 
that some of the people had caught a 
latge shark, and several had been poison- 
ed by eating of it, particularly the lirer; 
some of whom the missionaties saved by 
administering a strong emetic. At one 
of their meetings, on the lOlh of Nov. 
an interesting case was stated of a man 
from Otaheite, who died at Papetoai. 
He lived there with a stranger, who at- 
tended upon him in his illness, and after 
his death made a soit of coffin for him, 
and buried him ; he then, according to 
tiie usual custom, took possession of the 
little property he had left. When the 
relations of the deceased heard of the 
e v ent, some of them were very desirous 
of two or three books which belonged to 
him; but the man, his host, would not 
give them up, and this evening they ap- 
plied to the missionary for advice, who 
thought it a case of some difficulty, and 
felt the necessity of adopting some just 
laws and regulations suited to the present 
state of things. A similar case had al- 
ready occurred before a brother mission- 
ary, who advised, that the property 
should be divided between the relations 
aud the man who had taken care of him, 
and buried him. 

Ou a subsequent day we find the mis- 
sionaries opening a new place of worship, 
and afterwards letiring to their h\it ac- 
companied by most of the congregation of 
sixty grown persons, where they attended 
family worship. On the Sabbaths they 
have English services through the day. 
Great interest was excited by the news of 
the ariivai of more missiouai it’s ; they 
were treated with great deference and 
respect, and hospitable fare Great eager- 
ness was shewn to obtaiu a copy of St. 
Luke's Gospel, which they purcha.>e by 
bartering for them measures of oil. 

An interesting conversation arose on 
Dec. 1. ou the question. How neighbours 
should conduct themselves towards each 
other? feome things were brought for- 
ward about the boundai ies of laud, and a 
new boundary was proposed, the mis- 
sionaries judiciously referring the case to 
their king, their only p vrt being to advise 
what they think to be just, ami agreeable 
to the Word of God. A raiiia, from Ola- 
beife, complained of himself that evil dis- 
positions were aii.-ing m his mind, on 
account of ihecomiucr of some strangers 
and neighbours. It appeared, that he bad 

Vot. VIII. 3 P 
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been injured by their trespassing, in an 
tm warrantable manner, on his fishing 
ground ; for, although the open sea is 
free for all that desire to fish, yet, within 
the reefs, every place is claimed as the 
property ot the adjacent Coast. The 
ratiras and landowners, as well as each 
snluli vision of a district, have their re- 
spective fishing grounds ; and In former 
times, when strangers caught fish, they 
uniformly sent some to the owners of the 
fishing grounds ; but this had been omit- 
ted lately in several instances, the people 
pretending, that since the old religion 
and customs were abolished, the Customs 
relating to the boundaries of lands, fishing 
grounds, &c. were also done away. Tue 
^iissionaiy Davies spoke in strong terms 
against such pretension, shewing that the 
reception of the Wotd of God had abo- 
lished nothing that was good, just, and 
equitable; that it abolishes what is evil, 
and that alone; and that, if private pro- 
perty was respected formerly, it ought to 
be more so now. 


SIBERIA* 

Journey from St. Petersburg to Irkoutsk. 

The Directors of the Missionary So- 
ciety had for some years contemplated a 
mission to the Mongol Tartars, in Sibetia, 
and in the spring of 1817, Mr. Edward 
Stallybias^, a student of Hotnerton aca- 
demy, was designated to this object. In 
the mouth «>f‘ May he embarked, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Slallvbtass, in the (Near, 
Capt. Ward* for St. Petersburg!!, wheie 
he continued until the do^e of the year, 
ihiefly engaged in the ftudy of the Russ 
language, and in preaching to a congre- 
gation of English resilient iu that city. 
In the summer of the same year, the 
directors, on the recommendation of 
Dr Paterson, engaged the Rev. Cornelius 
Kahmn, minister of the Ro\aI Artillery 
at Gothenburg, as an associate with Mr. 
Stallybias* in the Siberian mission. In 
the following September, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rahmn left Gothenburg for St. Peters- 
burg, there to remain \imil a favour- 
able opportunity should arrive for pro- 
ceeding with their intended companions, 
Mr. and Mrs. S., to Iikoutsk, the place 
of their ultimate destination. The pre- 
parations for their journey being com- 
pleted, they all departed from St. Peter- 
burg on the 2d Jamiaiy, 1818, N. S. 
and aimed at irkuutsk on the 26th ot 
March following. Having accomplished 
their journey, Messrs. S. and K. imme- 
diately appPed themselves, with such as- 
s {stance as they could piocuie, to the 
acquisition of the Mongolian language, 
thiough the medium of the Russ. As, 
however, they could obtain neither gram- 
mar nor diciionaiy, they had to conteud 
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with unusual difficulties, and were obliged 
to proceed, under the direction of a 
teacher, with only a few Mongolian 
books, all of which were in manuscript. 
They were encouraged, however, by the 
hope of shortly receiving the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John, translated into 
the Mongolian by the two Saisangs f or 
Buriat Nobles, who have been studying 
the Rurs, with that object in view, for 
some time past, at St. Petersburg, and 
who were to return during the present 
spring to their own couutiy, situated to 
the north ea^t of Sel'mgiusk. 

In the course of the last autumn, 
Messrs. Stallybrass and Rahmn paid a 
visit to that city, as they weie informed 
that it presented superior facilities for a 
correct acquirement of the language, and 
they had subsequently lesoived to remove 
thither, as the place of their futnte resi- 
dence, the first opportunity. Selingiusk 
is situated about 1 DO miles south-east of 
Iikoutsk, beyond the lake Baikal, in the 
midst of 10 or 12,000 Buriats, who are 
coiiMdered the most learned of that na- 
tion, and by whom the Mongolian tongue 
is spoken in greater purity than by auy 
of the other tribes of the Mongol Tartars. 
Concerning the Buiiats, Messrs. S. and 
R. make this geneia! remaik : “ From all 
that we can learn lespectitig the moral 
state of the Buriats, they are ‘ wholly 
given to idolatry' and superstition of the 
grossest kind, and are the dupes of their 
lamas , or priests. Fioui what they have 
seen of the nominal professors of chris - 
tianiit/, they do not at present entertain 
very favomable ideas concerning it.” The 
following is 

A Sketch of the Journey of Messrs. Stal- 
lybrass and Rahmn , from St. Peters- 
burg to Irkoutsk , abridged from their 
Journal. 

Jan. 2, N. S. 1818.— We found our- 
selves ready to commence our long jour- 
ney Com St. Petersburg this day. We 
went to the house of Dr. Paterson to dine, 
where we met a great number of friends 
assembled to take leave of us. The af- 
fectum and anxious solicitude manitested 
by them on our account, tended to ani- 
mate and cheer us in the prospect of such 
a long and tedious journey. After dinner, 
having taken leave of our friends, we 
enttred-our kabitkies* and departed. Dr. 
Paterson gave a sufficient proof that, al- 
though he was disappointed as to his 
primary object in leaving the land of his 
nativity, he has not in any degree lost the 
*p rit and heart of a missionary ; he ap- 


* Coveted travelling sledges, in which travellers 
mayli'' at full lengili. and so travel night and day, 
wiapped m fur^. Jn the tmermr parts of the 
emj tre thrs'' c«n nages arc drawn by horses, in the 
more nosthern parts by mn-dter. 
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peared to us as haring beeu placed iu St. 
Petersburg for the pui pose of becoming a 
father aud fiieud to others; and we re- 
member, with the warmest gratitude, his 
counsels and advice, as well as Ins labours 
aud tender conct rn for our welfare. We 
took up our fust nieht's lodging in our 
kabitkics , aud tiavelled till the next 
morning, when we stopped to breakfast 
at a village called Pomeranze, after which 
we tiavelled on that day and the* next 
night, and arrived early ou Sabbatli morn- 
ing at a village, where, having found a 
tolerably quiet room, we were glad to 
rest. Ou the approach of night we again 
6et forward, and travelled till about the 
middle of the next day, when Mrs. 
Rah mu was taken exceedingly ill, and we 
were under the necessity of stopping at a 
village, called Yairjelbutsi. The next 
morning we again renewed our journey. 

Jan. 6. — Our road this day lay through 
very pleasant fields, surrounded on all 
sides by trees and mountains of snow, 
which, by reflecting the rays of the sun, 
feasted our ejes, and cheered our spirits ; 
and although there were upwards of 
twenty degrees of frost,- we sat with our 
carriages open, and owing to the provi- 
sion in clothing which our friends in 
Petersburg had made for us, we felt as 
little of the cold as if travelling in Eng- 
land. This, however, was a true picture 
of earthly enjoyments, being very short 
lived; for the morrow proving a stoiniy 
snowy day, we were obliged to be sbqt up 
as prisoners. 

7. — This day we passed through two 
cities, Volo&hok and Torjok ; the former 
of which is very small, and the latter we 
passed in the evening and saw but little 
of it. In the course of the night we ar- 
med at Twer, and took up our abode 
until the morning; but departing soon 
after it was light, we had little oppor- 
tunity of viewing the place. It is a fine 
city, contains many churches, and the 
houses are large and modern built ; it is a 
place of considerable trade, and the laud 
about it is very productive, particularly 
of com, hemp, and flax. From hence we 
set off on Thursday morning, and pro- 
ceeded to the Imperial house at Peshka, 
about 50 versts* from Moscow, where 
we arrival about three o’clock on the 
morning of Friday. Here we stopped to 
refresh ourselves, and at about eight 
o’clock renewed our journey for Moscow. 
Owing to the badness of the roads aud of 
our horses, it was six o’clock in the even- 
ing before we reached it. Here we were 
received by Mr. Heinke, an old disciple 
of the Moravian Brethren, who occupies 
the Sarepta House iu Moscow, belong- 


* A rerct, or wergt, » nearly equal to two-third* 
«»1 an English mile, *o that fifty xersto are equal to 
about to thirty 
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ing to that society. In this connection 
he had seived as a missionary of Chri>t 
upwards of fifty years. We found in him 
an affectionate father, and, from his ex- 
perience, an able adviser. On Saturday 
we met our dear fiiend the Rev. R. (now 
Dr.) Pinkerton, who had gone to Mos- 
cow some time before us, and of whoso 
company we enjoyed much dui iug our 
stay. On Sunday we heard the Rev, 
Lewis Way preacli iu the house of Lord 
Cathcart, the British ambassador, who 
was at Moscow pro tempore. We were 
much pleased to see heie a numerous 
and respectable audience, composed of 
English. 

Jan. 12. — We began to prepare for the 
prosecution of our journey; as Mr. 
Rahmn’s can iage had broken to pieces on 
the road, our hist object was to procure 
another, which, after much difficulty, we 
obtained. On Tuesday morning we waited 
upon his excellency Prince Galitzin, who 
leceived us with great cordiality and kind- 
ness, expressed his approbation of our 
undertaking and wish for our success, and 
as he was then going to couit, promised 
to inform his Imperial Majesty of our 
arrival. 

This being new year’s day, O. S., and 
celebrated by the professors of the Greek 
faith, we took a lide rouud the city, and 
went into the largest church thereof, cab- 
le d John the Gieat, being built by that 
piince, and also into that called Kazan, 
which was built in commemoration of the 
taking of th T city from the Tartars, in 
1552. In this church were many wor- 
shippers, engaged in differ parts of their 
devotion ; one part of the ceremony which 
particularly attracted our attention, was 
the taking up the body of the late Metro- 
politan, Platon, showing it to the people, 
and receiving copecks* tor the privilege of 
saluting it. Belonging to this church lies 
buried in the eaith, a large bell, supposed 
to be the largest in the world, weighing 
10,000 poods, or about 160 English tons. 
The appearance of this city is very dif- 
ferent from that of St. Petersburg ; and, 
from the cornpaiative narrowucss of the 
streets and crowds of people, resembles 
Cheapside mote than any place we had 
seen since we left London. We passed 
through the celebrated Kremlin, or grand 
1 initial palace; a very beautiful spot, 
commanding a fine view of the city, which 
it is said at this time contains 300,000 
inhabitants, i. e. 100,000 less than the 
computed amount of its population be- 
fore the fire in 1812. At one gate of the 
city is placed a picture of St. Nicolas, 
which was preserved during the geueral 
conflagration. It hung in a glas* frame iu 
a very prominent situation, aud notwith- 
standing the wall was burnt down within 

• A small < nppi’f coin, of which a hundred 
cnakc a r«»uW*\ 
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five inches on each side of it, it was not 
injured: in consequence of which it is 
regarded with gre.it veneration, and was 
placed in an elegant gold frame at the 
rebuilding of the city. 

In the evening of this day we were 
favoured by the company of his Excellen- 
cy Mr. PapnfF, with our friend Mr. Pin- 
kerton. With the simplicity and godly 
sincerity of Mr. P.ipoff, we weie much 
pleased, and of h.s sincere friendship and 
good wishes we weie assured ‘both here 
and at St. Peteislmrg. 

Having received intimations of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s wish to see us, we waited 
a few days till we should learn his plea- 
sure more particularly. This was signified 
to us ou Saturday morning thiougli Mr. 
Papoff, who iufoi med us it was the Em- 
perors desire that we should wait upon 
him at the palace in the evening. We 
went at the appointed hour, and were 
received into his private cabinet, in a 
most gracious manner, without the cere- 
monies which ate usual at court. He 
asked us respecting our object, (although 
he was fully informed of it by our letter 
to Prince Galilzin;) we told him that 
our immediate object was to learn the 
Bratsky or Buriat language, in order to 
translate the holy scriptures into it, and 
if possible the Manjur afterwards. He 
mentioned it as a singular circumstance, 
that the Botiats f who collected nmneyfor 
the Bible Society) should be desiring to 
receive the bible, and we to impart it, at 
the same time, although living at such an 
immense distance fiotn each othet. He 
spoke of the difficulty of our underta- 
king, expressed his appiobation and plea- 
sure ; said he was peisuaded that nothing 
but a firm hope in the word and promise 
of the most high God, could enable us to 
carry our resolutions so far into execu- 
tion. He referred to many of the pro- 
mises of the holy scriptures, respecting 
the universal circulation of divine truth ; 
spoke of the pleasure which he expe- 
rienced, and which evety real believer must 
experience, in seeing them so remarkably 
fit! filled ; ami expressed his fnm persua- 
sion that they will all be accomplished, 
because made by a faith I u’ and powerful 
God. He regretted that he was able to 
speak so little in English upon these 
** great subjects.** He assured us of the 
pleasure he should find in affording us all 
the assistance which we should need, 
both for our journey, and also for the pro- 
motion of our object when arrived at 
Irkoutsk. He said that he had given most 
positive orders, and siiould still give 
them, that every possible facility should 
be afforded to us ; and, above all, he as- 
sured us that his prayers should ascend to 
God ou our behalf, that the important 
work which we had undertaken might be 
accomplished. In faking leave of us, be 
shook tu most heartily by the hand ; we 


expressed our wish that he might enjoy a 
long and happy reign in this life, and a 
crown of glory which fadeth not away ; 
and that he might be made the happy in- 
strument of imparting the blessings of the 
gospel to many of his subjects. 

We departed, cheered and animated, 
not more on account of the favour which 
our object had gained with him, and the 
hope of his patronage, than by the truly 
Christian manner in which he conversed, 
and the fervency and enlargement of his 
desires for the prosperity and extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth. 
Thioughout the whole of our journey, we 
experienced the effects of his Imperial 
Majesty’* commands; and we feel our- 
selves laid under very great obligations 
also to the governors of the provinces 
through which we passed, and to many 
other individuals of rank and stathfn, who 
combined their efforts, iu order, as much 
as possible, to facilitate our journey aud 
promote our comfort. 

Jan. 19. — The travellers resumed their 
journey. “ As we did not leare Moscow 
till about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we continued in our kabitkies all night ; 
and having stopped at Bagorodsk, a small 
city about 50 veists from Moscow, to 
take refreshment, we travelled till half- 
past ten the next morning, when we 
found ourselves at the distance of 100 
versts from that city. The roads we found 
very bad, so much so that for the greater 
part of the way we could go no faster 
thaifa walking pace. On Wednesday, the 
21st, we passed through Vladimcr, a 
capital of a province of the same name; 
but a* it was nearly dark, and we had no 
occasion to stop, we saw but little of this 
city. We proceeded on our journey that 
day and the next night, with bad roads 
aud severe weather, and the following 
morning, Friday, the 23d, arrived at 
Moomm. When we entered thi* place, 
Mrs. Rahmn was so weak and ill as to 
render medical advice necessary ; we ac- 
cordingly consulted the doctor of the 
place, a German, who recommended us 
to suspend our journey for a few days, 
that Mrs. K. might have the benefit of 
rest. Moorom appears to he a place of 
considerable trade ; one part of the town 
very much resembles an English market- 
place, where goods of every kind were 
exposed to sale, aud in which were col- 
lected upwards of a thousand people. It 
is no uncommon thing iu these towns for 
sti angers to be surrounded by persons 
enquiring tneir business, &c. This was 
the case with some of us, and among 
other questions put to us by the people 
here, we were asked whither we were 
travelling? We answered, to Irkoutsk. 
They immediately asked, with earnest- 
ness, “ svoye voli?” (of your own ac- 
cord? supposing we must be sent as 
exiles) and seemed very much surprised 
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that we should go to such a distance with- 
out being obliged to do so. The city of 
Moorom contains sixteen churches and 
three monasteries ; one of the latter we 
visited ; there were only four monks in it. 
We were shown the tomb of Constantine, 
a piince of Vladimer, w'ho came from 
thence to this plat e as a missionary, to 
instruct the people in the knowledge of 
Christianity. He was at first refused ad- 
mittance into the city, but afterwards, 
having obtained it, his throat was cut by 
the common people. Helay buried for 
280 years, after which the descendants of 
the murderers, as if convinced of the 
evil deeds of their fathers, and to show 
their penitence, took up his body and 
saiutified it. 

As this place we lodged in the house of 
a Russian priest, a very com teous plea- 
sant man. We were a little surprised, 
however, to find that he was acquainted 
with no other language but his own, and 
possessed very little knowledge even on 
subjects of comrnou life. He made many 
enquiries concerning different societies in 
England, aud was very much surprised 
when be heard of the sums which are 
collected annually by the larirer societies 
there. He told us that a Bible Society 
had been established in Moorom within a 
fortnight, and that in the course of that 
time 500 rubles, (at the present ex- 
change, about j£25; had been collected. 
He informed us that he had a son who 
could read Latiu and Greek, and that he 
would introduce him if it would be 
agreeable. His son accordingly came, 
and we found him a very aimable and 
pleasing young man. He had enjoyed pit 
vileges superior to those of his father. 
He told U", that formerly there were very 
few prices who had any education, and 
that if they could read the Slavonic lan- 
guage, it was thought sufficient to qualify 
them for the priesthood ; but that his 
present Imperial Majesty had appointed 
seminaries for spiritual instruction in 
every province, and that in one of these 
he had received his education. He ap- 
peared to be conversant with the scrip- 
tuies, from which he made several quo- 
tations, among which, when speaking of 
the difficulty of our undertaking, was the 
following, “ If God be for us, who can be 
against us." 

The governor of this town, General 
Snboff, is ti e president of the Bible So- 
ciety established here, and takes an active 
part in its concerns. He did not hear of 
our being in Moorom until Saturday (as 
we hat! no letter of introduction to him), 
on which day he sent us an invitation to 
his house for the following Sunday. We 
sent the General word, that it was con- 
trary to our practice to visit on the Sab- 
b ith ; but that if it would be agreeable 
to bis Excellency, we would wait upon 
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him on Monday morning, before our de- 
parture. He sent his carriage for us ac- 
coidmgly on Monday, and we remained 
with him about half an hour. His en- 
quiries principally related to different so- 
cieties in England, their plans, funds, &c. 
as to which we endeavoured to give him 
all the satisfaction in our power. The 
circumstance of the Bible Society having 
been established in this place, appears to 
have excited a spirit of inquiry respecting 
other societies. Fiom the physician, who 
prescribed for Mis. Rahmti, we also re- 
ceived many marks of attention and kind- 
ness. 

Jan. 26. — We proceeded for Niznei 
Novorogod, about 151) versts ftom Moo- 
rom, where w.e arrived on Tuesday even- 
ing. On our way we found the roads 
much better ; the land also appeared very 
fertile, and we could sometimes see, at 
one view, upwards of twenty corn-mills. 

We slept at Niznei on Tuesday night, 
and the next morning renewed our course. 
Niznei is a town of considerable conse- 
quence, built upon a hill on t he hanks of 
the Oka, near the place where that river 
falls info the Wolga. The town is large, 
and being veiy iiieguUily built, occu- 
pies mu»h ground, hut contains many 
good, and some handsome houses. Here 
we saw a large market, part of which is 
held upon the Oka. Our road, from 
Niznei to Ka^an, lay near the Wolga ; at 
the latter place we arrived on the 28th. 
Having letters of introduction to Prince 
Odvooboff, the post director, we waited 
upon him immediately after our arrival. 
He kindly sent a postilion with us to seek 
lodgings, which we found very difficult to 
obtain, as about two ) cars before there 
had been a large fire, which had burnt 
down half the city, the mint of which 
had not been rep u red. The post direc- 
tor was burnt out of his dwelling (the 
post-office). He regretted that ou this 
account he was unable to give us ac<om- 
modation in his own house, during our 
stay at Kazan. We succeeded in obtaining 
two miseiable room*, in a hon«e which 
contained several different families. The 
unwholesome air we were tHuv compelled 
to breathe, made us all ill, anil induced 
us to hasten as quickly as possible from 
the place. So much were we annoyed by 
noise on the Sabbath, that we could 
scarcely find a corner of a room to enjoy 
as a sanctuary for God : we, however, 
endeavoured to improve the day as well as 
circumstances would permit. 

Kazan was formerly the capital of a 
great part of Tartary, and the place where 
the r yal family resided ; it was taken 
fiom them in 1552, by John the Gieat, 
Emperor of Russia. There are still many 
Tartars remaining in the city, and seven 
Mahommedan mosques belong to them* 
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besides which there arc forty Russian 
churches, and one German church. 

During our stay in this city a Bible So- 
ciety was formed. 

The 2d and 3d of February we were 
occupied in preparing provisions for the 
road, and left Kazau on the Wednesday 
afternoon. We pi oceeded only one sta- 
tion that evening, as the darkuess of the 
night, and the badness ot the roads, ren- 
dered it dangerous to travel, but renewed 
our journey at four o’clock the following 
morning. After leaving Kazan we found 
the weather much colder. On the night 
of the 5th we remained in our kabitkies, 
for want of better accommodations ; but 
the severity of the cold would allow none 
of us to sleep. We how passed through 
many Tartar villages, most of which were 
miserable, and the people presented a 
very different appeal ance fiom the Rus- 
sians j in almost every village, however, 
theie was a Mahomniedau temple. On 
the afternoon of the 6th, we arrived at a 
small town called Malmish, 140 versts 
from Kazan ; and as, by the assistance 
of the post-inaster, we found a comfoit- 
able room, we thought it advisable to re- 
main there rather than expose ouuelves 
to the rigour of another night. The. se- 
verity of the cold, and the badness of 
the roads horn Kazan to Malmish, 
made this part of our journey appear very 
tedious. 

We proceeded on the morning of the 
7th, with better roads, but veiy severe 
weather. In the evening we halted at a 
post-house, where we found a small room, 
in which our wives ictired to rest, and 
we returned to our kabitkies ; but the 
cold was so excessive, that although we 
were under a shelter, aiid wrapped up in 
our warmest clothes, yet we were obliged 
to rise iu the middle of the night, aud sit 
the remainder of it in the room. On the 
next day, which was the Sabbath, we for 
the first time reluctantly entered our ka- 
bitkies, in order to spend that sacred day 
in travelling. In the post-houses in which 
we stop, there is in general but one small 
room, which is occupied by the man who 
has the cart* of the horses, &c. besides 
which it is open for all travellers ; and 
although vve found it possible sometimes 
to occupy one ot these rooms by ourselves 
during the night, yet by day it was im- 
practicable. On this account we were 
several days obliged to travel ou the Sab- 
bath. Sometimes, indeed, vve found it 
possible to obtain a room iu apiivate 
house ; hut this was not often, as vve 
travelled principally through villages, con- 
taining houses of one room ouly. Yet 
we hope that we endeavoured ro con- 
secrate our different carriages as sanc- 
tuaries to God ; and although from their 
violent motion we con Id read but very 
little, yet we could raise cur ?upn f ications 
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to the throne of the Most High, sing his 
praises, and converse upon those subjects 
which were calculated to promote our 
best interests. From Sat ui day the 7th, 
to Thursday the 13th of Febiuary, our 
route lay almost entirely through long 
woods, with small villages, about twenty 
versts from each other, at which vve 
stopped to change horses. When vve ar- 
rived at Penn, our circumstances rendeied 
it liecessaiy to stop a little time in this 
city ; as our luggage kabitky had been 
broken to pieces by the badness of the 
roads, vve were obliged to purchase a 
new one, as well as to increase our stock 
of provisions for the road. 

Duiingour stay here we were visited by 
a Russian brigadier, who waited upon u*>, 
and politely invited us to his house, 
where vve found a gentleman who spoke 
English. We were very kindly ieceived 
and treated, both by the brigadier, and 
also by his tiieud, but were unable toob- 
tain Iron) them any information lespect- 
ing our object. We found that the latter 
had been in the Russian naval service, 
and that among other voyages, he made 
one to the South Sea Islands. He thought 
it would he a very difficult tiling to con- 
vert the Buriats. We told him of the 
pleasing accounts which had been icceiied 
fiom Otaheite ; he, however, did not con- 
sider them so good ; he thought that they 
had been distuibed by the Europeans, and 
that they were much happier Indore they 
were visited by them! We were inform- 
ed, that iu the government of Perm there 
are 200 iron mines, 50 copper, two of 
gold, and one of silver. 

Our business iu Perm being accom- 
plished, we left that town on Sat ui day, 
the 14th, aud proceeded till Sabbath morn- 
ing at two o’clock. We had resolved 
upon travelling all night, but about this 
time, Mr. and Mrs. Rah mn were aiaimed 
on account of their little girl, who was 
much affected by th? severe cold ; hut, 
by the blessing of God, after taking her 
into a warm loom, she ronn recovered, 
aud sustained no injury. We set off again 
about eight o’clock, as our circumstances 
would not suffer us to ha t on this holy 
day, and about twelve arrived at a small 
town called Koongoor. Here, for the 
first time, we found difficulty in obtaining 
horses. In addition to our podorojni (a 
sort of passport for obtaining horses), 
which it was necessaiy to show on eveiy 
occasion, we produced a special letter 
from the Minister ot the Intel ior, com- 
manding that w r e might not meet with 
the least stoppage : still horses were de- 
nied, with the pietence that they had not 
a sufficient number forus. As we knew 
this to be a falsehood, vve told the jiost- 
master that we had *rt ceived express com- 
mands, uot only from the Minister of the 
Interior, hut from his Imperial Majesty 
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himself, that if we expei ienced any un- 
civil treatment, or imnecessaiy detention, 
immediately to write to St. Petersburg, 
and that as we knew there were horses, 
if we did not immediately teceive them, 
we should act accoidiirg to our instruc- 
tions. This, however, did not produce 
the desired effect, and we wrote our let- 
ters, one to his Excellency the Minister, 
and another to his Excellency Mr. Papoff, 
when the post -master, rather than expose 
himself to the danger of having them sent, 
immediately caused horses to be brought. 
Still we had very little reason to complain 
of uncivil or unkind treatment in our 
journey ; in general all persons were very 
hospitable and obliging ; but in a few 
solitary instances vve were forced to show 
our authority, and we never found that 
the Imperial seal and the Minister’s name, 
failed to produce the desired effect. Tins, 
of course, was much more pleasant to us 
than to have beep compelled to tiouble 
any of our friends at St. Petetsburg. 

We now found that we were approach- 
ing the celebrated range of mountains 
which forms a division between Europe 
and Asia. We were informed at Penn, 
that although they were, in some parts, 
very steep, yet that at the place wheie we 
should pass them, the ascent and descent 
would he so gradual as to be impel cepti- 
ble. This vve found Jo be the case, and 
when we had crossed them, knew it only 
from their situation. It was with pecu- 
liar feelings that vve parsed the boundaiies 
of Europe, that- enlightened and highly 
favoured pai t of the world ; but the hope 
of being instrumental in imparting its 
light to some far distant tribes, who are 
sitting in gro>s darkness, tended to dispel 
the painful sensations which vve began to 
cxpeiience. 

On Wednesday the 18th, vve arrived at 
Ekatereenburg. As two of our number 
were indisposed from cold and fatigue, 
we thought it advisable to iest ; and hav- 
ing procured lodgings, we remained two 
day s iu this place. This city was built 
by the Empress Cathei ine, and called after 
her name (which, in Buss, is Ekatereen). 
In Ekatereenburg there is a large Impe- 
rial fabiic, for polNiing and preparing 
minerals which are found heie ; vve visit- 
ed it, but as it was imperial vve were 
unable to make any pm chases, except a 
few belonging to a pel son who showed us 
the fabiic. It soon, however, became 
known that we wished to see specimens, 
and several persons came with large as- 
sortments ; but as they asked what vve 
deemed an exorbitant pi ice, we declined 
buying. 

As we had a letter of introduction to 
the general post director of Siberia, re- 
siding at Tobolsk, we waited upon him, 
hoping he would send some person to as- 
sist us in procuring lodgings. He re- 
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ceived us most cordially, and invited us to 
stop with him ; we told him we were 
under the necessity of remaining several 
days in Tobolsk, and apprehended it 
might prove very inconvenient were we 
toiemain at bis house so leug. He, how- 
ever, would take no denial, but insisted 
upon our staying with him, observing, 
that be hadjoom amply sufficient for our 
accommodation, and should be glad of 
our company several weeks ; and then led 
us through a large ranee of handsome 
rooms, which be said were all at our ser- 
vice. We accepted Ins piessing invita- 
tion, and remained at liis house till the 
3d of March. 

Meanwhile, on Thursday morning (Feb. 
28), vve waited upon his Excellency the 
Governor, and delivered a letter which we 
had received from the Governor General 
of Siberia. He received us very kiudly, 
wished u% with our families, to dine at 
his house, and sent his carriage to fetch 
us. His Excellency is a native of Hol- 
land, and belongs to the reformed German 
chuich. He, with some others of the 
same profession, lamented very much the 
want of a resident German pastor, regu- 
ltuly to administer to them t lie ordinances 
of the gospel. They have a chun h, and 
the Governor had written to Germany, 
received many promises, but no pastor 
had vet been obtained. We enquired of 
his Excellency the number of different 
heathens living within the Tobolsk go- 
vernment. He informed us that there were 
about ten thousand , and divided into three 
tribes, viz. the Samoeids who five to 
the noith of Tobolsk ; Mabommedan 
Tartars, such as are about Kazan ; and 
Kirgesians who border on the Orenburg 
government. During our stay iu Tobolsk, 
vve had an inteiview with his eminence 
the Archbishop ; he spoke with Mr. R. 
in Larin, and with Mr. S. in Buss, and 
expressed his approbation of our under- 
taking, saying it was a “ God like work.” 
He is president of the Bible Society here, 
which is in a very flour tailing state. We 
left with him, as also with the Governor 
and Post-Director, a copy of Prince-s 
Miseheitsky's work upon Missions, which 
vve received from her excellency at Mos- 
cow for disti ibution. 

During our stay at the house of the 
po^t-direcror, we met a great deal of 
company every day ; vve longed for re- 
tirement, and fearing that the Sabbath 
might piove like oilier days, we requested 
that we might remain in our rooms for 
the celebration of divine worship. To 
this he cheerfully assented, and after- 
vvards*rold us a person of distinction had 
called to make our acquaintance; but 
th it lie had informed him vve were en- 
gaged at our devotions, and must not be 
disturbed. 

On the three preceding Sabbaths we 
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had been deprived of the privilege of 
meeting together for worship ; vve there- 
fore gladly hailed this Micred day cf rest. 
As it was the first Sabbath in March, we 
joined our distant fiiends in celebrating 
the Loid's supper. AlrR. made some re- 
marks on pau of the 26th chap, of Mat- 
thew, and Mr. S. administered the 01 di- 
nance. Inclosed in a small keeping apart- 
ment, we found truly that the piesence 
of Christ is not confined to any place, or 
to the large assembly ; but that “ where - 
ever two or thte aie gathered together in 
his name, theie is he in the midst of 
them.** While we had much to seek, 
and more to be abased for before his 
throne, yet we had much occasion for 
gratitude; we had been helped forward, 
and brought through the most difficult 
and tedious part of our way ; connected 
with the other half were many pleasing 
prospects. 

On the 2d of March we prepared for 
our departure, having made the nete.-saiy 
provision for t nr join ney to Tomsk. We 
called to take leave of ins Excellency t he 
Governor, who sent us some provisions 
for the way ; he also sent a Cossack with 
us in addition to the courier ; this had 
been recommended to us at St. Peters- 
burg by the Governor General, ar.d the 
Governor of Tobolsk also thought it 
desirable. 

Tobolsk bears the marks of former 
greatness and grandeur ; aud the fortifi- 
cations, which have fatten to ruins with- 
out reparation, serve to shew how very 
much inferior it now is to what it for- 
merly was. Very little trade is carried on 
here. The weather, during our stay, 
Ivas remarkably mild: the cold of 7b- 
lolslt had appeared formidable to us ; but 
we found many persons complaining that 
it was too mild to be healthy; and during 
that time there was not more than five or 
six degrees of frost. 

On the evening of Mouday we took 
leave of our kind host. During the whole 
of our stay at his house, we found in 
him the same obliging, frank and gene- 
rous friend ; and we left him, earnestly 
wishing that blessings far better than auy 
we could impart, or had received, might 
be communicated to him. Unknown to 
us, and which we did not discover till the 
next day, he had ordered a box of useful 
provisions to be packed up, and committed 
to the care of the courier whom he sent 
with us; and having the command of the 
posts, vve found that he had sent notices to 
the post-houses to give us the best ac- 
commodations, aud lodgings when- neces- 
sary. 

We commenced the latter half of our 
journey in good spirits, hoping to find 
much better roads. We left Tobolsk 
about seven o’clock in the evening, travel- 


led all night, halted at five next morning, 
and found that we had gone nearly a 
hundred versts. As soon as it was day- 
light, we discovered that our method of 
travelling was changed, as it respected 
the horses. Instead of having time 
horses abreast, as befoie, we were now, 
in consequence of the narrowness of the 
roads, drawn alter the manner of a single 
team. It was on this account necessary 
for us to have a po&tillion, and sometimes 
two. Moie horses. were also employed, 
but upon inquiry, we found that we were 
uot expected to pay for more than the 
usual number; but, as they bad plenty, 
the postmasters pieferred sending more. 
Thus it sometimes happened, that while 
we were paying for only ten horses, we 
were actually drawn by twenty-four. 
We travelled now at a much quicker rate 
than befoie, and on the 6th of March 
arrived at Tara, the next city in this 
government, and about 560 versts from 
Tobolsk, the capital. We stopped in this 
city only about two hours, during which 
time we received a visit fiom the G&rod- 
neechi , or governor of the town, who 
behaved veiy politely, wished us to re- 
main sometime in the city, and also to 
procure lodgiugN for us ; but being desi- 
rous to pioceed to Tomsk as soon as 
possible, vve declined his civility. The 
farther we travelled in Siberia the more 
hospitable we found the people, and we 
had a pi oof of it in this place ; when we 
arrived at the post-house, the post- 
master wished to know if we would take 
tea, which we did ; and when we wished 
to pay for it, he refused to receive any 
remuneration: saying “he was not thnt 
man who would take money of strangers.** 

On the 7th we entered on an extensive 
plain, called Baiaba, iu which we conti- 
nued travelling sevetal days. This was 
the most gloomy part of our journey, for 
during this time vve could see nothing but 
the snow over which we were travelling 
and the hori/.on around us. 

On the Sabbath-day we halted at a 
small village, where with difficulty we 
obtaiued a room for worship. Had this 
been any other day we should have been 
compelled to have halted, as there was a # 
heavy fall of snow and much wind, so that 
our way, lying through a plain, was com- 
pletely hid. A polite stranger, who visited 
us to-daj, and made many enquiries res- 
pecting our journey, said that he had just 
returned from Tomsk, and the Governor 
there had made many enquiries concern- 
ing us. He informed us, that some years 
ago these plains were inhabited by a 
savage Tace of Tartars, balled Barabiastky, 
who continually molested tiavellesi, and 
rendered it dangerous to journey nerc; 
but that theie bad been so many Russ.ans 
sent to these parts, and the Tartars had 
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become so intermixed with them, that 
there was no danger. In the evening he 
paid us a second vi*dt, and brought us 
piovisions for the road. 

The funnel parr of our journey on this 
day wan verv gloomy. The snow, which 
had falieu on the preceding day, was a 
great deal drifted by the wind, so that we 
sometimes found it difEcolt to discover 
the road. But it was oui exalted privi- 
lege to know that we had an unerring 
Guide, who was continually with us, 
leading un as by a pillar of cloud by day, 
and a pi bar of fire by night. 

The next city to which we came is 
called Kyeensk, a place iff considerable 
trade ; but as we passed it in the middle 
of the night, we had no opportunity of 
seeing it. Cities and towns were very 
scarce in this part of out # journey. Be 
tween Tobolsk and Tomsk we only passed 
through two, about 500 verst* distant 
from each other, and seldom met a 
traveller. The roads, however, were 
much better, and the weather milder 
than in the former part of it. The villages 
aie poor and veiy small; iii tnanv instan- 
ces we observed bladder?, or skins, as 
substitutes toi glass in the windows, ami 
frequently nothing but shutters, which 
when closed, completely darkened the 
hut. 

March 14. After a pleasant tide upon 
the banks of the Tomsk, which from its 
windings affords many beautiful pi as- 
pects, we an iv^d at the city, which, fiom 
the river, is called Tomsk, on the twelfth 
day after our departure fiom Tobolsk, a 
distance ot 1 ,500 vei'ts. We were met 
by a man at the gate of the city, enquir- 
ing who we were, and when we told him 
he directed us to lodgings already pre- 
pared by order of the Govei nor. 

We found our situation at Tomsk re- 
tired and quiet, which was very agreea- 
ble to us. Our lodgings consisted of four 
large rooms, the owner of which lived m 
a range above us ; be had formerly been 
an officer in the army, but having re- 
ceived a wound, retired to live at Tomsk. 
He appeared to he a sensible judicious 
man ; he showed us much hospitality, 
and on our departute not only refused to 
accept of any remuneration for the use of 
his rooms, kitchen, and fires, but also 
furnished us with a good supply of biead 
for the road. 

His Excellency the Governor also be- 
haved with great kindness and politeness. 
He sent us provisions for the road, and 
also invited us to dine with him on Sun- 
day, but said at the same time lie should 
have many guests, and perhaps it might 
not be agreeable. We excused ourselves, 
preferring to spend the day in retirement 
at our lodgings ; and it ptoved the mod 
quiet and uninterrupted Sabbat h we had 
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spent upon the road. Our feelings in 
these our small meetings were of a kind 
different tioni those which we had fre- 
quently realized in large assemblies of 
Christians ; 'but we aKo exp rieueed feel- 
ings to vvhici we were h fore entire 
stranger^, and found muen pleasure and 
satisfaction in encouraging and exhort- 
ing e.ich other >n our Christian course. 

Match i7th, we left Toui'k about 12 
o’clock. Tomsk is a huge city, but the 
capital of the least of the Siberian pro- 
vince?. It stands upon the river Toium, 
whuM takes its rise near the city. There 
are here many Mano.nedan Tartars, who 
have two mnsq-es. 

After we lett Tomsk we still experi- 
enced the kindnes? of Ins Excellency the 
Governor ; for in addition to the Cossack, 
whom he had sent to accompany us to Ir- 
koutsk, he had sent another before us to 
i he hounds of his government, in order to 
provide horses, so that we had no deten- 
tion, but in every place found them with 
their diivers in the streets, waiting our 
arrival. In the evening of Wednesday, 
the 19th, we arrived at Kiasnoyask, a 
considerable city, about 550 versts from 
Tomsk. He.e we weie leceived and 
treated in the kindest and most hospitable 
manner by a Russian mei chant, who hav- 
ing heard of out approach, piepared his 
house tor our reception, and wished uS 
to stop all night with him ; but as we had 
detci mined upon tiavelling that night, we 
declined his bind prop »»als, and staid 
only two or three hours. The Governor 
of the town sent a co»s^ck to wait upon 
us, expecting that we should make a 
longer sta^; but when he heard of our 
intended early departure, he called upon 
ns himself, and expressed his willingness 
to do any thing in his power to serve us. 

Leaving this city about nine o’clock, 
we travelled that night, and late the next 
evening ai rived af Kainskoy Ost rogue, the 
la.-t station iii the Tomsk government, 
and resolved upon spending the night at 
this place. Almost immediately after our 
arrival, we were visited by a young officer, 
who commands the town and boundaries 
ot the government. He behaved very po- 
litely, and early the next morning pre- 
pared a breakfast for us, and provisions 
for the day upon the road, and afterwards 
accompanied us to the boundary, which 
separates the Tomsk from the Irkoutsk 
government, about two versts from the 
town. Here we parted with the polite 
stranger, and were glad to see something 
which bore the name of Irkoutsk. This 
government U very extensive: on tbe 
western side it extends 700 versts, and east- 
ward to the limits of the empire, or about 
600 versts from the city. So thinly, how- 
ever is this immense tract of country in- 
habited, that although it forms by far the 
Vol. VIII. 3 Q 
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largest of the Siberian provinces, it con- 
tains the smallest population. 

We expected that as we advanced far- 
ther into Siberia, we should find the state 
of the villages, and the accommodation 
for travellers worse than those with 
which we had already met ; but this was 
by no means the case, for almost as 
soon as we entered this government, we 
saw a favourable change in the appear- 
ance of things ; the villages were all re- 
gularly built, the streets wide and clean, 
and in the post-houses better rooms for 
the accommodation of travellers, and 
many other things which confirmed the 
ideas which we had been led to entertain 
of the character and activity of the go- 
vernor. 

We traveTled the two following nights 
and arrived at a small village early on 
Sabbath morning, where finding a com- 
fortable room we were glad to take rest, 
and having refreshed ourselves, we closed 
our doors for the celebration of the wor- 
ship of our Heavenly Father. We hoped 
to have rein ained here till evening; but 
going out after our morning worship, we 
perceived that the sun was veiy powerful, 
and that the snow was melting very fast, 
so that having heard of the sudden change 
from winter to spring, we considered it 
to be our duty, after taking some refresh- 
ment, to proceed immediately on our 
journey. 

In the middle of the night we arrived 
at Neejuivoduusk, a considerable city, 
but stopped in it no longer than was ne- 
cessary for changiug horses. We now 
began to feel the inconvenience of bad 
roads in a way different fioni what we had 
formerly experienced. In many places the 
snow had melted away, and dirt was sub- 
stituted for it, which convinced us more 
than ever of the importance of pushing 
forward. But it was not till within eighty 
vents of lvkoutsk, that we experienced 
the greatest trial of our patience. We 
had travelled on i uesday night, halted to 
take refreshment, and about seven o’clock 
on Wednesday morning again set forward, 
hoping to reach Irkoutsk in good time 
that day ; but wheu arrived at about a 
verst from the post station, we found 
that there had been a complete thaw, 
which made our sledges drag so heavily, 
that we could move only at a slow walk- 
ing pace, the horses being frequently 
obliged to stop, unable to proceed. Not- 
withstanding every effort we were com- 
pelled to halt in the evening one station 
short of Irkoutsk, disappointed, yet 
thankful that we had been permitted to 
proceed so far before the change of wea- 
ther commenced. Although we had fre- 
quently travelled 150 or 160 versts a-day, 
we were now obliged to be coutent to be 
dragged 50 versts iu 14 hours’ We took 


up our night’s lodging at the post station, 
and rose early the next morning to com - 
plete our journey. There had been a 
sharp' frost during the night ; no sun was 
to be seen, and at length the snow fell so 
thick, as to prevent our having any dis- 
tant view ot the city. We travelled 
partly on the river Angara, and partly on 
a road rendered exceedingly rough by the 
preceding thaw. We all arrived at Irk- 
outsk in health and safety about 12 o’clock 
on Thursday, March 26th, N.S., and took 
up a temporary abode in lodgings prepared 
for us by the governor. 

We waited upon his excellency the next 
day, and delivered to him our letter of 
recommendation. He received us very 
kindly, made many enquiries respecting 
the Society by # which we were sent, and 
promised to do every thing in his power 
to promote our object. He soon sought out 
a house for us, which we engaged. 

The situation of Irkoutsk is very plea- 
sant. The Angara and Irkoutsk flowing 
upon the west, and the Urukoffskaya 
upon the north, and north-east, from a 
peninsula. It is surrounded on all sides 
by hills ; the country also, for a long way 
round, is very mountainous, and about 
three versts out of the city may be seen 
mountains at the distance of 150 versts, 
which are covered with snow all the year. 

The city of Iikoutsk contains about 
15,000 inhabitants, including 2000 sol- 
diers and 1500 Cossacks. The houses 
aie chiefly of wood, but tlieie are also a 
few good stone ones. In all the Russian 
towns, as well as villages, through which 
we passed, there are many churches, and 
this city contains 14, and one monastery. 
The whole of ibis government, and par- 
ticularly the town where we now are, has 
received many improvements through the 
active exertions of his excellency the pre- 
sent governor. 

In this as well as in all the other govern- 
ment towns in Siberia, is a large house, 
called a Rabochy Dome (or work house), 
for the reception of exiles, who are mecha- 
nics, in which they are employed in all 
their diffeaent departments : pait of the 
profits arising from their works is enjoy- 
ed by themselves, and the other part is 
devoted to charitable purposes. There is 
a great deal of business tiansacted here, 
but not upon a good plan ; for although 
we are not more than 500 versts from the 
boundaries of the Chinese empire, most 
articles from that country ate dearer here 
than in Engiaud. Theieate a gieat many 
of the Buriats in this city. Their lan- 
guage, as well as that ot ail on this side 
the Baikal, appears to be a different dia- 
lect from that spoken by those beyond tbe 
lake. They have no books, are not able 
to read or write, and mix much Buss 
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with their own language, which is consi- 
derably degenerated. 

The following statement we have ob- 
tained concerning the different tribes of 
Buriat, or Bratsky Tartars, living on 
this and the eastern side of the Baikal, 
and are assured of its correctness. 

•« This nation, which is a head division 
of the Mongolian people, consists of nine 
tribes, of which seven inhabit the coun- 
try on tlie western side of the Baikal, and 
two have their abode on the eastern side 
of this sea. The names of these tribes 
are as follow, viz : — 

On the western side of the Baikal, 

1 . The Kudinski Buriats, who live in 
the neighbourhood of Irkoutsk. 

2. The Verchalinski, who live near the 
river Lena, from 180 to 230 versts from 
this city. 

3. Ttie Idinski, who live upon the 
banks of the Angaii, from 100 to 180 
versts from hence. 

4. Tlie Baloganski, from 180 to 250 
versts from Irkontsk. 

5. Tlie Alarski, who take their name 
from a small river called Alar, upon the 
banks of which they live, about 150 or 
200 versts lienee. 

6. The Tonginski, who live from about 
180 to 200 versts north of Irkoutsk. 

The above six tribes have their tysliis, 
or chiefs. 

7. The Kitsi, who also live from 150 
to 200 versts north of Irkoutsk. They are 
not numerous, and are governed merely by 
a shulunga, or judge. — These seven tribes 
are Shammau heathens. 

On the eastern side of the Baikal. 

8. The Selinginsk Buriats live 500 
versts, and upwards, eastward of Irkoutsk. 
This tribe has two tyshis. On the boun- 
daries of China, four Buriat Cossack re- 
gimeuts are stationed, each consisting of 
(100 .men, with their own commanders. 

9. The Chorin, who take up their 
abode sometimes nearer and sometimes 


farther from Irkoutsk, about the distance 
of 1000 versts. This tribe, which is the 
most numerous, consists of about 30,000 
people, and is governed by four tyshas, of 
whom the eldest is the chief commander. 
Both these last tribes are adherents to the 
religion of the Lama. It is said that tea 
years ago they fetched their religious 
books from Thibet, on 30 waggons, and 
paid for them 12,000 head of cattle.” 

Many of the Buriats have embraced 
the Greek religion, but there is reason to 
think more from political motives than 
from real conviction. Such proselytes are 
detested by the heathen Buriats. 

To the last tribe belong the two Bu- 
riats who are now in St. Petersburg, 
translating part of the New Testament ; 
and it appears highly desirable that we 
should take up our abode amongst them, 
or between them and the Selinginsk Bu- 
riats, these two tribes being the most 
numerous, each possessing books, and 
many of them being acquainted with the 
pure Mongolian language. We wish, how- 
ever, to wait, and see what may appear 
to be tlie will of God, humbly and ear- 
nestly looking up to Him for guidance and 
direction into the path of duty. Tons 
it is a matter of little consequence whe- 
ther we remain here, or take up our abode 
a thousand versts farther from home s 
we wish to ascertain what is the will of 
God concerning us, and hope we shall be 
enabled cheerfully to obey every intima- 
tion of his providence. 

The Journal from which the above is 
taken, is subscribed by the two mission- 
aries, Stallybrass and Rahmn. The geo- 
graphical and political information which 
it communicates respecting a region not 
much known to Europeans, other than the 
functionaries of the Russian government, 
has induced us to make few omission* in 
abridging it. 
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Owing to tlie fugitive character of the 
troops and pai-tisaus of Appa Sahib, or 
those who were lately under him, for he 
has glided out of Ghendana, and of a few 
minor chiefs engaged in irregular hostili- 
ties, the operations of tlie British forces 
which remain in the held appear to run in 
very desultory and complicated hues, which 
it is as difficult to trace or follow as it is 
for them to bring to action the shifting 
hordes of tlie enemy. 


A new disturber, Achel Sing, the head 
Zemindar of Boorasumber, has risen np 
in the district of Patna, who occupies 1 be 
attention of a British detachment which 
has been sent in pursuit of bim. In res- 
pect to this war of detachments all the 
intelligence from the various posts which 
have reached us through the Indian papers 
is unofficial. 

3 a 2 
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INDIA. — BRITISH TERRITORY. — 

OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 

Unofficial , published in India. 

APPA SAHIB AND THE GOANDS. 

The following was written before Appa 
Sahib had escaped horn the hills where he 
first sought refuge. 

Extract of a Letter, dated camp near 
Dhar, 1st February, 1819. 

. “ I informed you of our march against 
J el pee Aranair, a forties occupied by the 
Ex-RajahN people situate ou the south 
bank of the Taptee river, in the high 
road between the Deopahar hills and 
Jtsseerghur. I was sent with a troop of 
cavalry to escort the engineer to the place, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring : a sum- 
mons was forwarded to the Kiliadar ; the 
rascal fired upon the flag of truce, which 
vitas in consequence withdrawn, and the 
garrison given to understand that no quar- 
ter would be shewn. Finding the fort 
too strong to be taken by escafade, both 
from its position and the height of the 
walls, and as our means were only ade- 
quate to that purpose, it was found ne- 
cessary to send to Gen- Dovctou’s camp 
for two 12-pounders and two howitzers. 
In the mean time a smait fire was kept 
lip on our side from four six pounders and 
muskets, which the enemy returned from 
waH-pieces and matchlocks. In the morn- 
ing of the 12th, Colonel Crostlill arrived 
with the battering train and six com- 
panies of the Madras European regiment, 
and as senior officer he assumed the com- 
mand of the foice. The 12 pounders and 
howitzers were the same day moved into 
battery. To ascertain the range, a few 
shells were thrown into the fort, which 
had the effect of frightening the enemy to 
such a degree, that they evacuated the 
fort during the night.” 

A subsequent account from another de- 
tachment says: 

Captain Sparkes’s Mahout has made his 
escape from Puchmay the Ex Rajah’s pre- 
sent residence, and arrived in Col. Adams’s 
camp on the 21st Jan. He states that 
Appa Sahib has about 5000 people about 
him, and that 2000 of them are armed. 
One trooper and about 20 of our Sepoys, 
who deserted, .are with him ; one trooper 
and three Sepoys having died. The Ma- 
hout, not unmindful of his own conse- 
quence, declares that the Rajah wished to 
kill him, but was dissuaded from it by 
Mohun Sing, who sppears to have the 
chief direction of affairs in the hills. 

The best information will no doubt be 
speedily obtained, as Col. Adams, we 
understand, has a number of excellent 
Hurkaras. One of them is paiticularly 
shrewd and expert. Some time ago he 
discovered where a party of Goands, who 
had plundered a village, had stopped in the 


jungle among the hills, and knowing that 
the 2d bat. of the 10th was coming in 
from Bielonl, he i eqmsfed that the officer 
commanding would send a Soubadar’s 
party with him to attack them. His wish 
was complied with, and he soon pointed 
out to the Souhadar and his titty men, the 
Goands in a laige body, feasting upon the 
spoils of the unfortunate villageis, little 
dreaming that the hour of punishmeut 
was at hand. The Soubadar posted his 
men unobserved in asiugie line, and when 
all ready a signal was given to tire. About 
50 of the plunderers were killed on that 
occasion. The Hurkara has received a 
silver and a gold medal from government 
for his service. — Cal. Gov. Gaz. Feb. 13. 

It is reported that the Fx-Rajah of 
Nagpore, assisted by the Pirn’air.e chief- 
tain, Cheetoo, ha*, quitted the position in 
which he has been so lonv concealed, with 
an intention of either seeking protection 
in As^eeighur, or proceeding to Kandeish. 

Letters from the hanks of the Neibud- 
dah mention the military airangements 
that have been made to intercept his 
flight. 

Col. Cornyn had been directed to pro- 
ceed with all practicable dispatch to Bie- 
toul, thereto establish a chain of posts, 
to prevent the fugitive from pioceeding in 
the direction of A^seerglnn. 

A body of troops under Capt. Delamain, 
with artillery, ariived on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah on the 28th of Jan. Two 
companies of N. I. under Lieut. Marshall 
pioceeded on the following day to the 
fort of Chowragliur. The 2d bat. of the 
15rh leg. of N. 1. moved on the same day, 
with a train of artillery, towards the 
camp of Col. Adams, at Babye. 

A detachment, under the command of 
Col. Greenstr eet, was directed to take up 
a position at Buukera, to protect the 
plains of that part of the Nerbuddah, 
while Roberts’s horse and the train were 
to proceed onw ards to join Col. Adams. 

On the 8th of Januaiy it was intended 
that four columns should make a simul- 
taneous movement from their canton* 
nient^. 

A north-east column, under Lieut. col. 
Macmoiine, consisting of the ht bat. of 
the 10th N. L, and the 2d bat. ot the 15th 
N. L, with four six-pounders, mounted 
on elephants, was to proceed from the 
banks of the Nerbuddah. A south-east 
column, under jVIaj. O’Brien, consisting 
of the 2d bat. of the 8th N. I., and 
three companies of the 2d bat. of the 
23d N. I. with a body of inegutais and 
artillery, was to move in like mannei from 
Chowparab. A south-west column, under 
Lieut.col. Popham, consisting of the 1st 
bat. of the 23d N. I., and three compa- 
nies of the 2d bat. of the 23d, with artil- 
lery, was to move from Bietoul. A north- 
west column, under Col. Adams, consist- 
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ting of the 2d bat. of the 10th, the 1st 
bat. of 15th, and fire companies of the 
1st bat. of the 2d N.I., with artillery 
attached, and two Rbsalahs of Cunning* 
ham’s horse, were to guard the valley of 
the Nerbuddah. 

Col. Grecnstreet was to continue in the 
position already noticed, and Maj. Nation 
with the 1st bat. of the 8th N. I. and a 
body of Roberts’s horse, was to guard 
the plains to the westward. Col. Cotnyn, 
with his wing, and part of the 7th N. C. 
were to protect the country to the south- 
west. The 6th N. C., and part of the 7th 
N. C., with a detachment of Madias 
troops, were to be stationed to the south- 
ward, at Moltye. A south-east detach- 
ment, consisting of the 6th aud 8th regi- 
ments of N. C., and 2000 reformed horse 
and irregular infantry, were to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy from Raj pore : and 
four companies of the 2d bat. of the ‘23 d 
were to be posted at Chowparah, to the 
eastward of the Mahadeo hills. 

By these at rangements and movements, 
it was hoped that the escape of the Ex- 
Rajah would be prevented ; but from tile 
difficulty of covering so large an extent of 
country, the uncertainty of the dhcction 
which the fugitive might puisue, and the 
probability that he would attempt to get 
off singly in some disguise, very sanguine 
expectations of his cap ure do not seem to 
have been enteitained. 

On the 20th of January, about 11 A.M. 
wheu at Shapoor, Capt. Jones icceived 
accounts of a body of Pindairies having 
made off close by Borda’ee ; in conse- 
quence of which he instantly commenced 
a pursuit, and about eight o’clock that 
night he reached Dutee Ghaut, where he 
received information that the enemy had 
passed more to the south-west on the 
evening of the 1st. This was a great 
disappointment, for they had evidently 
too much the start of our detachment to 
attempt followine. Capt. Jones very pro- 
perly determined to return to his post at 
Borda’ee, which he reached a few’ horns 
before daybreak the next morning, after 
a inarch of 40 miles. Again, on the 
morning of the 4th, about nine o’clock, 
intelligence was received that a large body 
of the enemy were on the move, and at 
no great distance. The cavalry being 
ready saddled, Capt. Jones instantly 
mounted, leaving orders for the infantry 
to follow. In about an hour the cavalry 
were amongst them, and after a smart 
skirmish, in which at lca**t 50 were killed, 
and many more wounded, principally 
Arabs, their numbers compelled Capt. 
Jones to draw off, and wait for the infan- 
try. On their coming up he immediately 
moved on, but found the enemy had quit- 
ted their position, and were making off. 
The cavalry gave chase and soon got sight 
of them, wheu a running fight com- 
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menced, and lasted for about ten miles. 
At length Capt. Jones had the satisfac- 
tion ot seeing them determined to make 
a stand. They took up a vet y strong po- 
sition ou a luil. Capt. Junes formed fur 
the attack, and moving on the Arabs, iu 
number about 400, the cavalry, with a 
very liemendous fire of musketry, which 
the infautiy returned in hkli style for a 
few minutes, wheu the older to ‘carry 
the hill by the hajonet* was given, and it 
is said that nothing could exceed the ar- 
dour and gallantly with which this was 
executed by Lieut. Isaac and his brave 
soldiers, the cavalry cuttiug Up and fol- 
lowing the fugitives for a great distance. 
Fifty of the enemy were found dead on 
tiie spot, aud their total lo"S in both 
affuiis, could not be less than 160 to 180 
killed and wounded. Amomr the foimer, 
one of the de^etteis fiom the 22d, aud 
two others, guilty of the same treachery, 
were severely wounded, hut not off into tl e 
jungles. Our lo>s was veiy trilling, con- 
sideiing the natuic of the micontre. Iu 
the cavalry two ttoopers were killed, two 
wounded; three hoists killed, three 
wounded, and two missing. Infantry, one 
Subadar wounded (since dead), two sey- 
pojs killed, and one Havildar and four 
Sevpoys wounded. Lieut. Isaac icceived 
two shots, one grazing his »»uht side, and 
the other through the sleeve of his arm, 
without touching the flesh. 

It is added, that Appall Sahib might 
have been easily taken, had not the Patai 
of Boorda’ee, who s:uv him aud his ad* 
herents pass through his village on the 
evening of the l s t, neglected to send in- 
telligence* until the following morning. 
He is also said to have peimitted two of 
the ex-Raj all’s Huikaras, who were taken 
in the first affair, to escape. Capt. Jones 
had in consequence placed him in con- 
finement. 

The following extract of a letter, dated 
from camp at Saiwkera, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, contains an account of a gallant 
enter! prise, which reflects much creditor! 
Capt. Jones and the brave officers and 
men employed under him 

“ There is everv reason to believe, that 
the ex- Raj ah of Nag pore has effected his 
escape fiom the Mahadeo Hills, and has 
been carried off by Cheetoo, with 200 
Pindarees, who have proceeded to the 
westward. I have, however, peculiar sa- 
tisfaction in stating, that the adheients of 
Appa Sahib did not escape altogether 
without being encountered. Captain J. 
Jones, of the 7th Bengal cavalry, with a 
troop of that regiment, and two com- 
panies of the 15th Nat. Inf. having re- 
ceived intelligence on the morning of the 
4th instant, whilst at BoweJah, that a 
party of the enemy weie passing to the 
westward, moved immediately with the 
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troop, and fell iti with a body of Arabs, 
computed at 600, which he immediately 
charged, dispersing them with the loss of 
100 killed and wounded. The enemy, 
however, took advantage of the thick 
jungle in winch they were attacked, and 
drew up in a deep nullah, whei e they were 
kept in check till the arrival of the infan- 
try, when they were immediately dis- 
lodged from their position by Lieut. Isaac, 
of the 15th, who conducted the infantry. 
The enemy now retiied in good order, 
and took up a very strong position on a 
hill covered with underwood, from which, 
after a heavy lire on both sides, they were 
driven at the point of the bayonet, leaving 
upwards of 100 killed and wounded on 
the hill. Our loss has been trifliug, con- 
sidering the obstinate resistance of the 
enemy. Lieut. Isaac was wounded whilst 
leadiug his tneti on to the charge on the 
hill, and his Subadar mortally wounded 
through the hi east: two infantry Sepoys 
and two troopers killed; one Haviidar 
and tour Sepoys wounded, and thiee 
troopers wounded. Also five horses killed 
and many wounded. A deserter from the 
22d fell in the charge in the first affair." 1 
— Calcutta Gov. Gazette , March 5. 

The progress of Col. Adams has been 
uninterrupted by any opposition, the in- 
habitants yielding, in general, implicit 
submission as he has advanced. Two 
chiefs of considerable influence have sur- 
rendered themselves unconditionally, and 
it was hoped, at one period, that Mohun 
Sing, who is supposed to have been the 
mover ot almost all the mischief which 
has lately happened, would have been sur- 
prized and taken. But the attempt failed, 
the fugitive having retired to a singularly 
wild and difficult part of trje country, 
which baffled the efforts of his pursuers. 
The scenery is said to be extremely beau- 
tiful in that quarter. The table-laud of 
Pucbmunee, where Appah Sahib passed 
the last rains, is about 30 miles in cir- 
cumference, presenting eveiy where the 
mostlorely prospects. ( tur correspondent 
observes, that to have a distinct idea of 
this delightful spot, it ig only necessaiy 
to strike out the palaces from the pic- 
turesque abode of Rasselas, and its na- 
tural beauties would fade in comparison 
with the valley of Puchmunee ! The ce- 
lebrated spring of Mahadeo, from which 
this lofty ranee of mountains tabes its 
name, issues from a cave in the rock, of 
120 feet in extent, the water being about 
two feet deep. There appears to be no- 
thing partiuilaily interesting in the neigh- 
bourhood of the well. It is situated in 
a valley*, and not upon a pinnacle of the 
Mahadeo hills, according to the informa- 
tion of those who pretended to point out 
the very peak from whence it took its 
j be.— The mode of carrying guns on ele- 
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phants has been before tried, but proper 
carriages, or rather beds, for the guns to 
rest in, on the animal’s back, have never 
been tried before, and the ingenuity of 
the officer, who first constiucted them, 
has been rewarded by the complete suc- 
cess of his plau. Guns are now carried 
up acclivities which camels and bullocks 
laden could not ascend. — Madras Cou- 
rier , March 30. 

STATES OF HURRY AND PURTAUBGHUR. 

Letters from the camp at the station of 
Puttal Kote, dated the 17th of Feb. last, 
have leached Calcutta, describing the pro- 
gress of the division of the array in that 
quarter. 

One of the columns, under the com- 
mand of Major Lucius Robert O’Brien, of 
the 8th Nat. Cav., was destined to the 
service of reducing the states of Hurry 
and Purtaubghur. The first of these was 
easily accomplished; but the latter, which 
is the country of Chyne Sah, presented 
considerable obstacles, as it is described 
to be one of the wildest tracks imagin- 
able. The invading column succeeded, 
however, in penetrating to the strong 
bold of the chief, and attacking him 
there. Chyne Sah himself escaped in the 
action, but two of his nephews fell into 
the hands of the conquerors ; and the 
chief saw his affairs wearing altogether 
so inauspicious an aspect, that he had 
sent in a tender of his sui render to the 
British commander. The troops that had 
been engaged were to return with tlieir 
leader to Ch up para, as the object in which 
they had been employed was completely 
attained. — Calcutta t March 9. 

pindarees. 

From Nagpore we have advices of the 
20th of January, which state that on the 
16th of the same month, a body of about 
two hundred Pindarees plundered five vil- 
lages dose to Nagpore. A party of fifty 
sepoys, from one of the brigades of in- 
fantry, and the same number of horse, 
were immediately dispatched after them, 
and succeeded in killing twenty-five, mak- 
ing eleven piisoneis with their horses, 
and dispersing the remainder. The writer 
adds, that this is but one of the last faint 
remnants of these marauders, whose ge- 
neral system is completely broken, and 
who, it may be confidently hoped, will 
never again be able to unite iti any for- 
midable numbers. — Cal. Journ. Feb. 9. 

Our latest accounts from Husseinabad 
are of the 23d of January. Nothing of 
particular interest had recently occurred 
in that quarter. A few days previously a 
party of Capt. Roberts’s corps, amounting 
to eight, and a havildar’s party of in- 
fantry, fell in with a body of Pindarees, 
about 159, coming from the Bopaul side 
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of the Nerbudda, and about 200 infantry, 
who appear to have descended the hills 
for the purpose of escorting this rein- 
forcement to the mountainous retreat in 
which Appa Sahib has his head -quarters. 
Notwithstanding the disproportion in 
point of numbers, the Rohillahs did not 
hesitate to attack them, and are said to 
have killed upwards of sixty of the ene- 
my, taking twenty-four horses, and res- 
cuing a party of Sebuudies who had been 
taken prisoners. — Veil. Gov. Gaz. Feb. 13. 

SIEGE OF ASSEERGHUR. 

As the official account of the fall of this 
place has been published iu the Asiatic 
Journal (see No. 45), we take only so 
much of the following private account as 
gives a more particular account of the la- 
mented death of Col. Frazer. 

The siege commenced on the 18th inst. 
and the Pettah was stormed and carried 
in great style, by detachments ftom the 
Royals, the 30th, the 67th, the Madras 
European regt., the Wallajabbad Light 
Infantry, &c. the whole commanded by 
Col. Frazer, of the Royals. Our loss was 
trifling: Maj. Macieod, dep.qr.mast.geu , 
and Lieut. Blattd, of the Royals, wound- 
ed, and3 privates killed and 15 wounded. 
We were here iu quiet possession, when 
about sunset, the pickets were pre- 
paring to mount, apaityof Arab*, who 
had crept unperceived close to the Pettah 
wall, dashed in upon us ; Col. Fiazer, 
who commanded, Mai ted up and called to 
the men to stand to their arms, but he had 
hardly got the words out of his mouth 
when he was struck by*a jiujall shot in 
the forehead, and he fell never to rise 
again. One or two Europeans were killed 
at the same time, and two officers wound- 
ed. A battery was formed on the 19th 
for six 18-poundeis, ouc 12, and two 
mortals, which opened at daylight on the 
20th, and a bleach was soon made, which 
in a day or two will be practicable; the 
enemy’s guns make a devil of a noise, 
but the shot go all over us. Amidst 
this success, 1 have however to i elate an 
accident that struck a momenta! y damp 
on the ardour of our troops : a spark 
from one of the guns iu the 18-pound 
battery fell on a magazine containing near 
300 barrels of powder, which neai ly des- 
troyed the whole of a company of sepoys, 
f>0 were killed outright, aud 30 most 
dreadfully wounded. 

ACI1EL SING. 

Extract of a private letter from a de- 
tachment in camp at Baudpoor, district 
of Patna — S. W. frontier. — “ The able 
plans of oui worthy commander Jn this 
quarter were so well supported by the 
officer in command of this detachment. 
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that the Burreah or head Zumendar of 
Boorasumbsr was completely taken by 
surprise, having merely time to scramble 
up the mountain beliiud his house and 
make his escape, along with some retain- 
ers who kept up a sniping tire upon our 
men without any loss to us, but with 
more or less to themselves, the Buneah’s 
uncle being severely wounded while en- 
deavour! ug to assist his nephew to escape ; 
and theie is reason to suppose that others 
of the latter party suffered in a similar 
manner. By and by we hope to hear 
something certain of the Burreah (Achei 
Sing), though the hostile disposition 
evinced by the inhabitants of the part ot 
this district, must throw many difficulties 
in our way, while the wild nature of the 
country aids theirviews. 

“ Most if not all the villages are desert- 
ed, which alone is a declaration of hosti- 
lities, though we strove to conciliate the 
inhabitants to the utmost. Through a 
species of feudal infatuation, they have 
risen up into open rebellion against the 
British government and their legitimate 
chief the Rajah of Patna ; preferring the 
desperate foi tunes of Achei Smg. As an 
imtance of the spirit entertained by the 
inhabitants of this part of the frontiers 
towards our government, I will relate a 
tiagical event that happened lately, and 
which ciowus the memory of the uudaunt- 
ed sufferers with glory, while it stamps 
infamy upon the wanton aggressors ; 
five Sepoys aud a Bunneah belonging to 
the Rainghur battalion, weie ptoceeding 
to this place to join the detachment with 
some gtain, which our rapid advance pre- 
vented our bringing with us. They had 
marched without any interruption to 
within twenty-tour miles of this camp, 
when they were all at once surrounded 
by the inhabitants of a Pergunnah whom 
we had treated kindly ; but who without 
any known cause, lesolved to cut off oar 
supplies. Upwards of 200 armed men 
soon collected, aud attacked our little 
band with arrows and matchlocks. Oar 
brave fellows resolving to sell their live* 
as dearly as possible, formed a circle of 
the grain suggurs (country carts), &c. 
within which they held out for about 
thirty-two hours against their assailants, 
(our detachment being employed else- 
where, could afford no assistance, nor 
were we aware of the desperate situation 
till too late). At last their ammunition 
failing, they were overpowered by num- 
beis, and brutally butchered. At the 
same time that we turn with horror from 
contemplating the s wage baibarity of the 
ruthless monsters, who felt no respect for 
the claims which such an intrepid and 
small baud had upon their generosity, wc 
cannot but indulge a sentiment of exulting 
pride, when we reflect that our army is 
composed of such unconquerable spirits. 
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And 1 should be sorry to think, that such 
an instance of true and devoted heroism 
as I have described tell into oblivion, 
while less deserving actions are blazoned 
forth. May their manes be speedily 
avenged is our hearty wish, and I have 
every reason to hope that they shall.” — 
The Guardian , cited in the Madras 
Courier , March 26. 

RUNJFET SING. 

Kurnanl , April 21, 1819. — A few days 
ago one of Runjeet Sing’s sirdars took it 
into his head to cross the Sutlege, at the 
head of an armed foice, with which he 
plundered and burnt some villages, si- 
tuated in the territory of the Rajah of 
Belaspoor. As soon as information of 
this outi age reached Capt. Ro^s at Seba- 
tco, he moved out iti pursuit of the ma- 
rauders, and at the same time three com- 
panies inarched from Loodhiana, under 
Major Durant. The Sikhs, on the ap- 
proach ot these troops, immediately re- 
tired, and it is now reported that Ruujett 
Sing has ordered t lie offending Siidar to 
make immediate restitution to the full 
amount of the injury which he has in- 
flicted by his ravages. This, if tiue, is 
just on the part of ltunjeet, but it is to be 
questioned whether the poor ryots who 
have suffered wilt obtain con pensatiou, or 
whether the Rajah will appropriate to 
himself tiie restored propet ty and ca-h 
paid in lieu of damages. — Cat. Gov. Gaz. 
May 14. 

CALCUTTA. 

COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

The last disputation was lo have been held 
in January ; an important alteration is to 
take place in regai d to the time for the stu- 
dents leaving thi* institution. They aie not 
now, as formerly, to wait for the annual 
disputation, but to be allowed to quit it 
for the public sei vice whenever they shall 
be reported fit, after a formal examination. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Sir T. Hislop. — March 5. — Arrived in 
the Emaad, his txc. Gen. Sir Thus. His- 
lop, Bart. G. C. B. Coniraander-iu-chief 
at the Presidency of Madras, who landed 
soon after nndei a salute. He was at- 
tended by LtctiLcob Blacker, C. B. Qr- 
mast.gen. ; Maj. Waugh, Capt. Eden, 
Lieut. Van Buerlie, aides-de-camp to his 
Exc., and Mr. Stephenson, surgeon. 

* May 11 — At the Government-house, 
at the hour of ren in the morning, the 
ceremony ot inventing Lieut. gen. Sir T. 
Hislop, Bart, with the Grand Cro*s of 
the Bath, took place. The principal gen- 
tlemen, and all the ladies of distinction 
at the Presidency, formed a splendid as- 
semblage to witness one of the most gra- 


tifying returns to merit which discrimi- 
nating honour can confer, or a gallant 
soldier receive. The most noble the Go- 
vernor-gen., dressed in the robes and in- 
signia of the Garter, entered the state 
apartments, preceded by his staff, and 
shortly afterwards, Sir T. Hislop (accom- 
panied by Maj. gen. J. S. Wood, and Maj. - 
gen. Gai stin) was introduced with the 
usual formalities. Col. Doyle, mil.sec. 
to the Governor-gen., having lead a letter 
from Loid Sidmouth, communicating the 
honour confer! ed by his R. H. the Prince 
Regent, and directing the investiture, the 
Marq. of Hastings gieeted the Lieut.gen. 
with the following eloquent address : — 
“ Sir Thomas Hislop, the gracious sen- 
timents of the Prince Regen r, communi- 
cated in the letter which you h we just 
read, would, I am sure, be icgarded by 
you as an ample recompense for every 
professional achievement. But your ac- 
quiring them as such would satisfy the 
ardour with which that royal Personage 
seek:* to encourage 2 eal in the public ser- 
vice. His elevated mind eompi ehends 
the inappreciable benefit rendered to a 
community by the excitement of generous 
emulation ; and he is ever anxious to se- 
cure it for his country. While, there- 
fore, he indulges the glow of his heart 
in requiting the merit of tin* individual, 
as in your ease, his Royal Iliuhnc*s holds 
forth the levvatd a> an example, and an 
instigation to t in neieies of others. The 
distinction which I am commanded to con- 
fir upon you, is a mirably calculated to 
produce this effect, tasting one*" icflcction 
back on human society, one wonders that 
a device, appai ently so c.ln ious and so effi- 
cacious, should have been so taidily adopt- 
ed. The leiminbrattee ot veilml praise, 
however iccorded, must unavoidably be 
soon dulled by the >ucce>siou of new in- 
teiests and occurrences. It is not thus 
with such badges as you aie about to re- 
ceive ; for, they speak continually to the 
eyes of men. You aie to exhibit the per- 
petual testimony of your sovcieign’s ap- 
probation In all times and places, the 
displaying such a mark of acknowledged 
desert mu*t be a high and honest satisfac- 
tion. I assure myself, however, that in 
bearing these distinct ions within the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George, you will have 
redoubled gratification. It is not that 
there every one would connect them with 
the field of Mehidpoie, because the same 
sensation would icigu equally heie : but 
you will feel that every officer and soldier, 
whether European or Native, who served 
under you in the campaign, will deem 
himself a participator in the honours 
which he sees you wearing; he will 
think his fame blended with yours, and 
will construe your decorations into a just 
recognition of his own glorious exertion. 
Cherish the consciousness of having ea- 
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titled them to assert so pioud an identifi- 
cation ; and may you lout? bear, in the 
enjoyment of health and eveiy comfort, 
the insignia with which I now proceed to 
invest yon.” — Sir T. Hislop then knelt to 
be invested with the star and other deco- 
rations.— -On rising lie thus spoke : 

“ My lord, tor this most distinguished 
mark of the Prince Regent’s application 
of my humble exertion*, in my endea- 
vour.-* t© cany into execution your lot d- 
ship’s commands, during t lie progress of 
the late eventful war, demands fiom me 
the expies.siou ot the deepest sense of 
gratitude. That his Royal Highness should 
have been further graciously pleased to 
delegate especially to your lordship, his 
royal powers ou the pi esc tit occasion, is 
alike most pecuhaily flattering to my uio- 
fe*sional and my personal feelings.” — A** 
soon as the ceremony was concluded, a 
royal salute was fired Horn the rampart' of 
Foit William. 

Miscellanies.— Trimbuckjee Dhanglia, 
state prisoner, was brought to Calcutta in 
the Ernaad. The following gentlemen 
al30 were among the passengers : fiom 
Madras, Mr. Floyer, and Mr. 'fay lor, 
Bengal civil service ; Mr. MTntosh, free 
merchant. — From Bombay ; Maj. Cole- 
brook, Mr. J. Fuilong, and Mr. W. Boyce, 
free merchants. 

Commercial Bank. — April 28. — We 
learn that a coimneicial bank has been 
established by the following gentlemen : — 
Joseph Baretto, J. W. Fulton, E. Macin- 
tosh, Joseph Baietto, jun., J. Melville, 
L. Baretto, J. La Cruz, J. Calder, and 
Sfoorjee Coomar Takooi ; the inanaige- 
inent and secretaryship to be conducted 
by Messrs. Macintosh and Co. 

Rate of Interest. — The present fall in 
the rate of mteiest, observes the Times 
of March 23, is a circumstance quite as 
unaccountable as the exnaordinary rise/* 
wliich lasted so long last year, and still 
obtained but three months ago. We 
have lately seen the sau.e private bills 
discounted at 7 percent. ; which, in the 
times of scarcity, did not discount at less 
tl^n 24 ; and a loan has taken place, 
bearing only 5 per cent, interest, ou depo- 
sit of Company’s paper. 

Tontine.—- April 30. — At a meeting of 
respectable merchants and others, held 
at the house of Mr. John Bethune Inglis, 
George Crutteuden, Esq. in the chair, 
resolutions were adopted, establishing a 
new tontine, according to a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. luglis, to commence on 1st 
July 1819, and continue for five years, 
under the designation of the Third Cal- 
cutta Tontine. 

Spasmodic Cholera . — The cholera mor- 
bus is again beginning its depredations 
both amongst the European and native 
population of this presidency. It has 
been however remarked that where time- 
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ly recourse lias been had to the remedy, 
so frequently recommended, of laudanum 
and brandy, its fatal effects have generally 
been pievented. The use of flannel next 
to the 'kin, has been recommended as the 
mosr effectual preventative ot this alarm- 
ing disorder .— Anvil 28. 

S orm . — Sunday night, March 28, a 
violent storm of wind and rain came on 
suddenly. Considerable damage was sus- 
tained in several parts of Calcutta, and 
we aie informed that the temporary sta- 
bles belonging to the body guard at Ball)- 
gunge, were levelled with the ground dur- 
ing the squall. — During a severe north 
wester at Kedgeree, on the same evening, 
two men vveie unfortunately killed by the 
lightning. 

Effects of the Weather on the Crops.— 
Accounts from Commercolly report very 
unfavourable prospects of the indigo crop 
in that and the neighbouring districts. 
The oldest lesideuts on the Mosfussil do 
not recollect a season so extraordinary as 
the pieseut. The inuudation of 1818 
was such as has been never before expe- 
rienced, and no rain having fallen since 
the 27 tli October, with the exception of 
a single shower on the 6th of January, 
that lasted for about an hour, most of the 
crops of the farmers have failed, and the 
whole country is completely parched and 
burnt up. In former seasons the indigo plant 
was six inches high before this time of 
the year, but now there is not a single grain 
sown, and the ground so hard and impe- 
netrable as to prevent cultivation. Unless 
rain comes soon the iudigo, as well as ail 
other crops, must intirely fail. The in- 
tense cold, experienced in the month of 
January, has proved uuusually destructive 
to the mulberry plant; and in Kashna- 
ghur, Jessore, ami other districts; it is 
stated that the Company’s silk concerns 
have sustained great injury in conse- 
quence. — The accounts from the interior, 
regarding the cotton crop, are generally 
unfavourable, although they differ in es- 
timating the extent to which the pros- 
pects of the cultivators have been des- 
troyed. Some state that. rui absolute 
failure has been experienced, and that no 
supplies can be looked for, sufficient to 
meet the internal consumption of the 
country, much less to answer the demands 
of the export trade. Others acknowlet^e 
a very considerable failure, but taking 
into account the increased scale of culti- 
vation beyond that of former years, expect 
that no great degree of deficiency will be 
felt in the market, especially since th» 
quantity remaining at Mirzapore, and 
other places, produced during the last 
season, is kuown to beconsiderable. 

Attempt to assassinate. — W at. F rarer. 
Esq. collector of Delhi , being at Gaham 
executing the duties of his office, was 
going in the evening from his tent to look 
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at his horses, which the servants were 
then cleaning ; when he had proceeded to 
the distance of about an hundred yards 
from his tent, a man approached him 
abruptly, aud without saying a woid, 
aimed a desperate blow at ids bead with 
a drawn sword. Fortunately Mr. F.’s hat 
turned the sword in a small degree, aud 
instead of entering the skull, it passed 
down by the left side ot the bead, making 
& deep flesh wound. The stroke was, 
however, severe enough to lay him pros- 
trate, and the villaiu supposing he had 
effected his purpose, commeuced his re- 
treat ; hut seeing Mr. Frazer attempting 
to rise, he returned and m ule a second 
blow, which Mr. Fiazer parried with his 
hands and feet, as he lay on the ground. 
This blovfr wounded all the fingets of his 
left hand, and having cut through the sole 
of his boot, made a deep incision in the 
right foot. Before the miscreant could 
again repent the blow, he was seized from 
behind by one of Mr. Fiazer’s servants, 
who witnessed the transaction from some 
distance, and had run to his masters as- 
sistance. The assassin struggled so hard 
Wkh him, that they both fell to the 
ground, when another man eame up, 
seized the fellow’s own sword, and had 
put an end to his existence befoie Mr. 
Fiazer recovered his speech sufficiently to 
prevent, him. It is to be regretted that 
his death should have been so speedy, 
since, had he lived some time, he might 
have been induced to state at whose in- 
stigation he had attempted to commit so 
flagrant a deed, he being himself a per- 
fect stranger to Mr. Fiazer. Ou the 
other hand, as the Mussulman law does 
not admit of a mail being sentenced to 
death for attempting the life of another, 
•ad failing in the execution of his purpose, 
the fellow wotfld, on Mr. F.’s recovery, 
have been merely confined in the jail ; fed 
and clothed at the public exptnce for life, 
a doom perhaps .vliich he wished to re- 
ceive. On the strictest enquiry, all the 
information that can be gathered about 
this wretch is, that he had been observed 
loitering for a day or tu o in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tent, and when ques- 
tioned by any one about his business, he 
only replied, that he was out of employ 
and wanted service. It had been remark- 
ed that he passed the greater part of the 
last day in a tank, praying / His prayers 
do not appear to have done him much 
good in this world. — Calcutta , May 14. 

Saugor Island. — April 7.— The last ac- 
counts reporting tlie progress made by Dr. 
Oaafop and his myrmidons in clearing the 
Saugor Island, are calculated to afford sa- 
tisfaction to those who have embarked 
their money in that speculation His 
party, consisting of about 800 men, have 
already cleared about one-fifth of Saugor 


proper, have opened a pa^sige of such 
breadth and extent, as will greatly fa- 
cilitate their future operations. From the 
frequent vestiges of old build inns, it is 
naturally concluded that the island lias in 
former times been the habitation of man, 
who again seems to be on the point of re- 
establishing iis former empire in that 
quaiter. The tyger>, aware that their 
power and influence ? s upon the decline, 
have emigrated to other tracts better cal- 
culated for i he establishment of themselves 
and families. 

May 5. — A sum amounting to upwards 
of 25,000 lupeees has been subscribed to- 
wards establishing a lodging-house at 
Saugor, for the benefit of a change of air 
to invalids. The private rooms are to he 
supplied with furniture. Subscriptions arc 
to be 400 rupees per share. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Comberbac/t v. Croft . — This cause, the 
circumstances of which have for the space 
of eight months past engaged the pity and 
indignation of the inhabitants of this 
presidency, came on last Wednesday, 
March 23. — Mr. Fergusson addiessed the 
court on behalf of the plaintiff. He com- 
mented upon the conduct of the defendant 
in this unpaialleled act of infamy, in lan- 
guage that strongly impressed upon the 
minds of his hearers the deep and irrepa- 
rable injuiy which the parents of the un- 
fortunate young lady have sustained ; aud 
in order to spare as much as possible the 
feelings which all present must endure 
upou a recapitulation of the horrible cir- 
cumstances attending the case, he said he 
would content himself with simply stating 
the facts which he was obliged to lay be- 
fore their lotdships, for the purpose of ob- 
taining tire only reparation (if he might 
call it so) which the unfortunate plaintiff 
•could obtain for the misery which the de- 
fendant had inflicted on a once happy fa- 
mily.— The defendant, who was a man it'd 
man, had come out to this country with 
his lady and her family in the year 1813, 
on board the same ship with the two 
daughter’s of the plaintiff. An intimacy 
was formed during the passage between 
the young ladies and the family, his equals 
in rank and situation, with whom the de- 
fendant was connected by marriage, and 
which continued after their arrival in this 
country. Some time after their arrival 
the defendant became the partner Of the 
plaiutiff in his profession, aud from this 
time he was looked upon and treated by the 
plaiutiff and his family as a member of it. 
The young lady herself, the unfortunate 
subject of that day’s inquiry, was also 
treated with the greatest kindness by the 
family, with whom the defendant was 
connected by marriage. The friendly in- 
tercourse which necessarily arose between 
the defendant and the family of the plain- 
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tiff, became still more strongly cemented 
by the marriage of the plaintiff’s eldest 
daughter with Capt. T. Maddock, who is 
a fu>t cousin of the defendant’s. The de- 
fendant upon all occasions professed the 
warmest friendship lor the plaintiff ; he 
shewed the utmost concern and interest 
for the plaintiff during his frequent illness, 
and waited upon him with the apparent 
tenderness and anxiety of a son. The 
plaiutiff was not insensible (who could be 
insensible ?) to such conduct. He repaid 
it with the feelings of a father towards 
the defendant ; little did he imagine the 
nefarious purpose for which the seeming 
affection of the defendant was thus la- 
vished upon him. The partnership in bu- 
siness which the learned counsel had men- 
tioned, continued for sometime between 
the plaintiff and the defendant, and upon 
its dissolution, military to what often 
happens iu such cases, the mutual friend- 
ly regard which they (apparently) both 
entertained towards each other still re- 
mained iiudiiiimbdied. — In the month of 
May last the plaiutiff found it necessary 
to go to BalaMire roads for the purpose of 
recruiting hi* health. The defendant, in 
pursuance of the wicked plan which he 
bad formed, and in order to lull the un- 
fortunate parents into security for the 
more easy accomplishment of his nefarious 
purposes, came forward with his uMial ap- 
parent warmth of feeling, and expressed 
the greatest anxiety for the plaintiff’s 
comfort during his excursion, and proffer- 
ed his set vices and attendance upon the 
occasion, which were thankfully accepted. 
Mr. Fergnsson here a'ked, if it was pos- 
sible to suspect such a man ? He would 
say no, we ought not ; for if such profes- 
sions were always to be treated with sus- 
picion, there would be an end to all social 
intercourse amongst men. The learned 
gentleman said he had uow to approach 
the dictdful catastrophe of this story.— 
Shortly after the return of the plaiutiff 
and defendant, the plaintiff’s family were 
invited to pass the day with Capt. and Mr*?. 
Mad dock at Ballygunge to celebrate the 
anniversary of their wedding day. The 
defendant, considered almost as one of. 
the family, was invited also. The learned 
counsel here reverted to the conduct of the 
deluded young lady (tutored no doubt for 
that purpose by her abandoned seducer) 
for some time previous to this day, as be- 
ing calculated to raise great anxiety iu the 
minds of her parents, particularly of her 
mother. Her demeanour on several oc- 
casions was strange, and iu particular she 
dwelt more than once on the subject of 
the lunatic asylum, and the state of the 
unfortunate beings who are the objects of 
the institution. Knowing, as we all do, 
the sequel of the story, the purpose of 
this device, hatched in the depraved mind 
of the defendant, is apparent. But to 


proceed, it would appear, that on the day 
iii question, upon the separation of the fa- 
mily, about ten o’clock iu the evening. Miss 
Comberbach took leave of her sister, as if 
they were about to separate for ever, but 
which did not then excite any extraordi- 
nary feeling of surprise in her sister, as 
she had for some time previous, appeared 
to he much depressed iu ^spirits. The 
learned gentlemau here shewed, t hat all 
the ai ts thi’* mod abandoned of men must 
have used, failed to break asunder those 
links by which nature hinds us to our 
kindred. What must have been his feel*, 
ings (if the woid be not profaned by so 
applying it) when lie saw the last agonising 
pang endured by his victim, at parting 
trom those to whom she had so long been 
united by every tie of affection that can 
bind us to each other. Mr. Fergussou then 
went on to state, that on the following 
morning, the 4th of June, the plaintiff as 
usual came early into town ; that about 
7 o’clock in the morning, he was called 
to the gardens by a note from his wife, 
desiring that nothing might prevent his 
immediate return. On his arrival at the 
gardens, he met a friend upon the stairs, 
from whose countenance he perceived that 
something dreadful had occurred. He 
would leave to those who heard him to 
imagine, for he would not attempt to 
describe,. what must have been the ago- 
nised feelings of a doating father, upon 
learning that his favorite daughter had 
come to an untimely end, and what must 
have been the horror of both the parents, 
when they learned, that the cause of this 
dreadful catastrophe, was a fear of ap- 
proaching insanity i— in itself insanity ; 
where could they look for comfort ? — not 
to their only remaining child or children ; 
for in the nature of this most dreadful of 
all maladies, it was to lie believed, that 
their blood too must have received the 
taint ; hat it was necessary, Mr. Fer- 
gusson said, to recur more particularly to 
the circumstances which followed the 
immediate discovery of the supposed 
death of the plaintiff’s daughter. He then 
proceeded to state, that soon after the 
plaintiff left his garden-house for Calcutta, 
the Ayah of Miss Comberbach entered 
the room of Mrs. Comberbach, exclaiming 
that her young mistress whs gone, and put 
a letter iufo the hands of Mrs. Comber- 
bach, which had been left on a couch, 
conveying the dreadful intelligence of her 
daughter, having, through the fear of ap- 
proaching insanity, put an end to her ex- 
istence by drowning herself. The ecene 
of distress and horror that followed, 
none could imagine but those who shared 
in it. - It was too much for the friends 
who kindly endeavoured to soothe the 
despair that seized this unfortunate family. 
The circumstances already mentioned, 
respecting that late demeanour of this 
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unfortunate young lady, served too strongly 
to impress upon her parents the belief of 
her miserable end ; every thing that 
followed, ton curred to remove the slight- 
est doubt that could be enteitaiued of 
Iter death, and under that impression her 
wretched parents continued, until they 
were awakened to fre-.li and still more 
dreadful anguish, by learning, that their 
daughter still lived, but that she lived 
polluted, dishonoured, and lost foi ever ! 
He then pioceeded to state the conduct of 
the defendant through the whole of the 
Beene of villainy. On the morning of the 
4th he appeared at the gatdeus with ad 
the outward signs of grief, and of sympa- 
thy with the agonised feelings of the un- 
fortunate parents. After shedding an 
abundance of tears, he returned to town 
with the declared intention of waiting 
upon Commodore Hayes, for the purpose 
of obtaining the assistance of his boats 
and divers to wait for and recover the 
body ; and at the same time requested, 
that he might be allowed to take with 
him the letters and papers that had been 
found, in order to shew them to his 
family and the other friends of the plaintiff. 
He returned to the gardens in the evening, 
and with his usual expressions of anxiety 
and interest for the family, said that they 
ought not to be left aloue in such deep 
affliction, and that he was determined to 
remain all night. He slept in the bed that 
had so lately been occupied by the lost 
young lady, the only bed then vacant in 
the house. Upon meeting Capt. Maddock 
the next morning, he declared that 
nothing should induce him to sleep m 
that room again, as Louisa had appeared 
to him in the night, and questioned him 
as to bis being iu her bed. The whole of 
this transaction was unparalleled in real 
life or in fiction, such dreadful depravity 
had never yet been attempted to be 
painted, even in romance. The writer of 
such astoiy would have been described as 
an author devoid of all skill. Probabilities 
are often violated by such writers, but 
they are expected to confine themselves, 
at least to that of which human nature is 
supposed to be capable. When the de- 
fendant next appeared at the gardens, 
which was the Sunday following the day 
on which he hail witnessed ami triumph- 
ed over the scene of desolation he had 
occasioned, he appeared in deep mourn- 
ing, saying that his relationship to the 
family through Capt. Maddock, entitled 
him to appear so, and that he mourned 
her loss as deeply as he could that of a 
beloved sister. At that very moment, this 
wretched young person was living with 
him iu bis house, the object and victim of 
his brutal sensuality! Was theie any 
tliinglike this to he found in the annals 
of human depravity ? 31 r. F.said he would 
not advert to the insult which was offered 


to the public, and to many of those who 
heard him, by the defendant canning 
about and shewing to them the letters 
and papers of which there could be no 
doubt that the defendant himself was the 
author. He (Mr. F.) would gladly quit a 
subject so disgusting, and would proceed 
to call the evidence in suppoitof the case 
which he iiad stated. The defendant 
had fled fiom justice, hut he could never 
fly from the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
A whole life of temoise and penitence (if 
such ever could je.icli aheait so steeled and 
hardened), would be iiisulficieiit to atone 
for such complicated wickedness. — Capt. 
Thomas Maddock, a witness for the plain- 
tiff, sworn. I am married to t tie plain- 
tiff's eldest daughter ; I was manied in 
June 1815 ; I am i elated to the defend- 
ant ; lam his first coiiain ; the defendant's 
father is I b<dieic alive ; he is a gentleman 
of fortune, of landed estate. 1 was act juai til- 
ed with Miss Louisa Comberlmeh, the 
plaintiff’s daughter. During my know- 
ledge of that youug lady, her conduct and 
demeanour was correct in every respect. 
She lived on the best of terms with her 
parents ; they were very much attached 
to her, and had behaved most affectio- 
nately towards her upon all occasions. 
Her education had been that of a person 
religiously and uioially brought up. I 
believe her conduct never evinced any 
thing to thecontraiy ; it was the conduct 
of a person who appeared to have been 
so educated. The residence of the plain- 
tiff, from the time that I mairied his 
daughter until now, was at Garden Reach. 
31 r. Cumberbach is an attorney of this 
court, and the defendant also was so. 
The defendant was an attorney of the 
court, and clerk to the chief justice. He 
had manied the daughter of ifte chief 
justice ; she is still living iu Calcutta. 
The plaintiff and defendant entered into 
paitneiship as atromies, shortly after the 
defendant’-, arrival in this country; that 
partnership continued for some time. 
They were on terms of the strictest friend- 
ship during that period, and that friend- 
ship continued after the dissolution of the 
partnership as bel’oie. .Mis'* Cumberbacli 
visited in the family of the chief justice ; 
she was on terms of intimacy with the la- 
dies of that family; they shewed great 
kindness to her. The plaintiff appeared to 
har e full confidence in the defendant. The 
defendant continued his visits at Garden 
Reach for a considerable time, and was 
well received there by the plaintiff’s fami- 
ly. He was received at his table as a 
member of the family, as if he had been 
his son ; he was* treated with extreme 
kindness. In .May 1818, I remember the 
plaintiff going to Saugor roads for his 
health ; the defendant accompanied him 
upon that occasion. The plaintiff has 
been severely afflicted with the gout for 
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some years past ; upon the occasions of 
these illnesses, the defendant shewed 
great inteiest and an\iety for the plain- 
tiff’s health, and frequently attended him 
personally. In M ty JdlB, I resided at 
Hally Gunge, I lemember the plaintiff*'! 
family dining with me on the dd ot June, 
about a fortnight alter the plaintiff’s re- 
turn from iSaugor. That \va> on the an- 
niveisary of my marriage. OuMi'S Com- 
herhach taking leave on that occasion 
after dinner at night, she embraced her 
sistei,Mrs. Maddock, in an extraoidinary 
manner. I handed her into the can i age, 
and perceived that she was much agitated 
and burst into tears and hurtled into the 
carnage. She did not say any thing to 
me particular on that occasion ; hut on 
the morning of that day, she requested 
that I would look into a vvoik-box of 
hers on my next visit 4o Garden-Reach. 
On the next morning about sewn or eight 
o’clock, when I got up, I teceived a note 
fiotn Mis. Comberbach, to request that l 
would go to Gulden Reach. I went in 
consequence to tiie plaintiff’s hotire ; 
when I went there I wa- met at the foot 
of the stairs by Mrs. Simplon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson lived in the next garden 
house to the plaintiff’s. When 1 aimed 
at the plaintiff’s house on the occasion, he 
and Mrs. Combeibach were both there. 
On my arrival Mr*. Simpson put into my 
bauds a letter ; this paper A i» that let- 
ter ; I have seen Mis** Cutuheihach write, 
and am acquainted w it h her haud-wi .ting. 
The paper A is in her band- writing. 
The paper B is also in her hand- writing ; 
it was indoied in the paper A. The paper 
C is also in her hand-wilting, and was 
shewn to me afterwards. The paper D * 
is aNo in her hand-writing. That paper 
D was found in Mi-s Comberbach \s work- 
box. The paper C was found either iu 
her wiiting-de-k or one of her <h. livers. 
The slip of paper C is in Mis* Cumber- 
bach’s hand- writing, and was annexed to 
the paper D, whcti tin* same was found. 
On that occasion, when I arrived at the 
plaintiff’s house, l found the plaintiff and 
Airs. Com herhach in a state of great grief, 
ari>ing from their daughter's absence, and 
the discover y of these letters. A .search 
was marie with regard to any papers that 
might he found that would lead to any fur- 
iiitr discoveiy, and as to the state of her 
clothes that she bail on the day before ; 
the clothes were all found, with the ex- 
ception of a dressi- g gown, and it was 
concluded that she had drowned heiself. 
I remember the defendant arriving that 
morning at Garden Reachat the plaintiff’s 
house. He airived there about 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon. On his anival, all these 
papers that have been shewn to me were 
shewn to the defendant, Mr. Croft; he 

* The paper marked t) being um-aportant, is 
not inserted. 


read them, and shewed as much grief as 
any member of the family, and shed tears. 
He returned to Calcutta with the inten- 
tion of going to Commodore Hayes, in or- 
der to procure horn him boats and divers 
to seal ch lot the body of Miss Combeibach* 
He ref urned again to the plaintiff's house 
on the eve nii m of that day. On his re- 
turn, he dined with the family and slept 
there. The impression on me was that 
Miss Comberbach was drowned. I had 
no doubt ot it; that was the impression 
on the rest ot the family ; 1 continued iu 
that belief until t he tune when she was 
taken from the house of Mr. Cioft, on 
the 16th of Dec. la-»t ; the parents ap- 
peared to be impressed with the same 
belief as myself, during that period ; the 
defendant slept at the plaintiff’s house on 
tiie night of the 4tli of June last ; he slept 
in the same bed winch had been Misti 
Comberbach’s, the only vacant bed pre- 
pared in the hou^e ; in the morning of 
the otli June, the defendant appeared to 
he my lunch affected, and stated to me 
that he had had a restless night, aud that 
he bail certainly seen Miss Comberbach. 
On that morning he returned again to 
Ca'cutta and still continued to visit in tbe 
plaintiff’s family. On the 16th of Dec. 
last, l remember the discovery of Miss 
Comberbach was made. In consequence 
ot information which I received I went 
with some friends of Mr. Comberbach to 
a house ou the Circular Road ; we found 
hei in that house ; that house was occu- 
pied by the defendant ; at the time when 
we went the defendant was not in the 
house ; we carried Miss Comberbach 
away to the house of her father. On the 
morning of the 4th of June these letters 
and papers, to which I have spoken, were 
taken away by the defendant in order to 
shew them to the fiietiri'of the family; 
it was he that proposed taking them tor 
that purpose. Mi >s Comberbach was, in 
June last, about IU or 20 years of age; 
Miss Combeibach understood the French 
language very well. I recollect her trans- 
lating papers upon business for her father, 
both from French into English, and from 
English into French. She has also fre- 
quently copied letters for him upon busi- 
ue-s. 

Capt. M.’s evidence being closed, the 
letters, of which the following are copies, 
were read. 

Letter marked A . — My ever dear and 
respected parents: — Before this meet* 
your eye, your poor Uoui>a will have 
found in a watery crave, the only refuge 
that is left to her from insanity. To escape 
this worst of human calamities, I shall, 
when 'all are buried in sleep, hasten to 
the river, and in its waters find a tqicedv 
but not painful death. Von, my d»*«*r 
mother, who know that I have long hem 
a prey to the terrors of appioachiug iu>a- 
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nity, will be less shocked aud surprized 
than my father, who knows not that ins 
poor daughter has tor many years dreaded 
it ; but of late, as the symptoms have 
increased, the idea has become more 
rooted and strong. I hare been subject to 
horrible and indescribable pains and burn- 
ings in the bead, whicu will even deprive 
me for a time of recollection : 1 have also 
been subject to dNchatges of water from 
tiie head, which I once nugiKitdedly told 
you of, but you suspected not the cause, 
the horrible cause of it ; none knew but 
myself. M y beloved pas ents ! to leave 
you is misery; but to Jite is to inflict 
©a you a still greater one ; death is far 
preferable to the loss of ieason; surely, 
you would not wish to see me live, te- 
duced to this last state of human mNeiy, 
a burthen to niv family, and an object of 
jpiiy to the world. From a very eailyagt* 
1 have been at times subject to the feais 
I am now confirmed iii; before you, my 
dearest father, 1 have endeavouml to ap- 
pear cheerful, that I might not c.ejse 
you unavailing distress ; hut the effort 
has of late been so painful, that 1 have 
been obliged to avoid as much as possible 
your presence. It is my last request, that 
you break my death cautiously to my 
teloved mother ; tell her the greatest proof 
of affection she can shew me, is not to re- 
gret the loss of one, who'-e life must have, 
had, she lived, ended in madness. Tell 
her- not to increase my sin of leaving the 
world before l am summoned by making 
we also answerable for the misery of my 
parent., lu Harriet you will find as good 
and affectionate a daughter, as to me she 
ha* ever been a kind and indulgent sistei : 
you know not how good she was to your 
Louisa when she had no parents in Fug- 
land to protect her ; in your grandchild 
you will find another source of comfort. 
To write this letter has been a painful 
and a trying task, but I shall yet have to 
compose myself before I see you, for be- 
fore you I must appear so. You would 
not let me die, but I cannot hesitate 
while insanity stares me in the face. 
Were 1 to live a little longer, it might be 
too late for me to avoid if. 1 can write 
no more ; pi ay for me, helmed parent*, 
and may God for ever bless and piotecr 
you. Oh ! my parents * do you think l 
could leave you if l did not feel how ur- 
gent i* the necessity ? For all your ten- 
der care of me, accept ray most grateful 
thanks; once again I intreat you not to 
Bioum the loss of your affectiouate daugh- 
ter, Looisa Co&iberbach. 

Letter marked li . — (Mrs. Maddock) — 
The last day of my existence will be pass- 
ed with you, my ever beloved sister, and 
the close of it in the mid>t of my family ; 
to part from you all will be a heart-rend- 
ing pang, hut 1 bate wavered too long; 
niv mind i? non male up. Haniet, be- 


loved sister, I cannot write, it is too 
painful ; accept my last thanks for all 
your kiudnesss to me. 1 would ask you, 
Harriet, if you have another daughter to 
let her be named alter me. Do not mourn 
the loss of one whose only regret at leav- 
ing this woild will te in parting from 
those she loves so dearly ; that once ovei, 
she will be happier than she could have 
been in this life. Fray for me, and may 
the God of Heaven bless aud protect you, 
my beloved niece, and my dear Maddock. 
Unconscious that you see me for the last 
time, you will smile on me when we parr. 
Oil, Harriet! what a moment of trial 
will that he for your poor sister. Once 
more, God for ever bless you, dear be- 
loved Harriet, think some times, but not 
vAith sorrow of your tenderly attached sis- 
Ur, LocibA Goubeubach. 

Slip of paper found in the tnork-bo.v . — 
(Marked G.J — Night. Wednesday: be- 
loved Harriet, comfort my parents, and 
do nof leave them. In parting from you 
all, I have already sutfeied worse thaa 
death. 

Commodore Hayes was then called, who 
stated that the defendant called upon him 
and requeued that he would take steps to 
recover the body of Miss C. whom be, 
Commodote Hayes, ami family believed 
to have b-en drowned. He accordingly 
sent out boat-, and the river was dragged 
H' far down a* Futtnh. The defendant 
a!.-:) shewed me some letter* that Miss C. 
lelt behind her. The letters now shewn 
me aie the same- The defendant appear- 
ed to be much grieved at the lo'S the 
plaintiff had sustained. The next witness 
called was a servant of the defendant, 
who proved Miss C. and the defendant 
having been together in June last, the 
witness having ai (ended them as a ser- 
vant when they weut up the river; they 
slept in the ^ame cabin. He also attend- 
ed them after their return, aud they 
always slept in the same loom. 

Dr. Young w »* then called, who proved 
the young lady to be pregnant. — After the; 
evidence hat! been gone through, the 
judges consulted as to damages, and the 
judgment was delivered by Sir F. Mac- 
liaghten in the absence of the chief jus- 
tice. He said it was vain to expect in 
such a society as this, that the judges 
should not hear something out of rioo rs 
on all matters of much expectation which 
were to come hefoie them; they could, 
however, divest their minds of all that 
they had heard in conversation, and judge 
entirely from the allegations and proofs 
which were adduced in court. In this 
case he ob«erred that their feelings coin- 
cided with those which he believed were 
universal, and which in such a case were 
he hoped naturally inspired. It was a 
ca<e, be said, in which there was neither 
standard nor *ca!c to measure or to weigh 
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damages. If they contemplated the con- 
duct of the defendant, they were of opi- 
nion that no damages could, as against 
him, be considered excessive, although to 
enable him to pay them, he m glit be con- 
demned to drudgery tor the rested ids life. 
As to the plaiutiff, the distress and sor- 
rows to which the defendant’s villuny, for 
so he would call it, bad entailed upon 
him and his family, they were not to be 
compensated by any sum of money, how- 
ever enormous ; and he observed that 
those to whom the court might he dis- 
posed to award the largest damages, were 
the men to whom the receipts of them 
would be the least gratification. In this 
case he said theie was a rule which he 
conceived all men would think reasonable 
in adoption. Here is a gentleman, who, 
at a considerable expense, had given his 
daughter the best education. From her 
accomplishments, leaving her natural par- 
tiality out of the question, he had reason 
to expect her set'iuneut in the wot Id in 
such a manuer as would be satisfactory to 
her pareuts, and afford them, by her 
society, a domestic comfort for the re*t 
of their lives. This prospect was not <m*y 
terminated, but i evened. The unfoitu- 
nate girl has been thiown back upon them, 
stained aud defiled, no longer the object 
of honourable choice, and of cheer- 

ing hope, they now see nothing in her 
but that which mint peipetuate their 
sufferings. Pregnant as she is, instead 
of expecting an issue which Would have 
added to then* happiness, they aie doomed 
to see, in the oftVpting of their daughter, 
that which (in their imagination at least) 
will be but a living testimony ot their dis- 
honour. In this situation, it is surely not 
too much to give such damages to the dis- 
consolate father as will buely enable him 
to support this burden ; aud »t is certainly 
reasonable, that the man who has caused 
such a calamity should bear those charges, 
the payment of winch he has made it im- 
possible for the fathe\\lo discharge with 
satisfaction to himself. He said be had 
heard it affirmed as to this young lady, 
that she was the more culpable Iroui the 
circumstances of her seducer being a mai- 
riedman; but he thought otherwise. As 
to the seducer, the observation was no 
improvemeut of ins case ; aud as to her, 
he was of opinion that it was a verv great 
ext euuatiou of her miscoudutt. There 
was not a person alire A tie said, who 
could believe that she would have delibe- 
rately consented to the sacrifice of her 
character and virtue for the purpose of 
becoming the concubine of a married m in. 
It never was, it never could have been a 
matter of election with her. Had he not 
been manied, she might w$ll have been 
expected to have been more upon her 
guard, or she might have been thought to 
have yielded up her affections in the hope 


of marriage ; as the case stood, there was 
no way of accounting for her infatuation, 
but by supposing that she was got the bet- 
ter of, by imperceptible degrees, which he 
believed never would have happened, if 
she, from the kuowledge she had of the 
relation in which he stood to another, had 
not received his attentions as those of & 
man who could not possibly hare had » 
design upon her. We have it in evidence, 
he said, that the father had performed all 
his duties; that the young lady was well 
educated aud acccmnplfehed ; that she had 
been instructed in the precepts of mora- 
lity and religion ; but under all the cir- 
cumstances, the court were anxious, out 
of consideration to the plaintiff, to avoid 
that which might be considered an insult 
to him, in giving what might be called 
vindictive damages ; they would not do 
him the wrong to suppose that his suffer- 
ings could be at all compensated by any 
s'iiu of money ; they felt anxious that lie 
should be perfectly satisfied, and believed 
that by giving such a sum as would con- 
vince every one of their sense of hisblarae- 
lessness and meiits, they would do all that 
he desired ; they therefore found a ver- 
dict iu damages tor 25,000 mpees. 

Post Office. — The loss of the packet by 
the Lang, by ihe ovei retting of the boat 
with the letters, ha« excited much sensa- 
tion in Calcutta, and measures are taking 
to forward the packets overlaud, instead 
of sending them by water. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Loss of the Paragon . — It is our painful 
task to record the loss of the ship Pu- 
iagon (from England Aug. 31, and the 
Cape Dec. 6), mi Saugor Sand. The me- 
lancholy event happened oti the night of 
the 24th March. The whole of the pas- 
sengers and crew, with the exception of a 
Portuguese larenr, who refused to quit 
the wreck, have been saved by the Sophia 
pilot-vessel. The officers and volunteers 
on board the Sophia, much to their cre- 
dit, volunteered their services to go ih 
the boat to assist iu saving the passengers 
and crew. They brought the ladies, sewn 
in number, and Capt. Keene, who lias 
been dangerously ill for some time, safely 
on shore ; but we are sorry to learn he ia 
since dead. The vessel has sun*. and not 
ait article of property has been saved. — 
The Paragon had anchored in the morning 
of the day in which she was lost, but af- 
terwards drifted and struck on the sand. 
She received so much injury, that in a 
short time afterwards, the water could 
uot he kept under by the pumps ; and the 
captain, office* 9, crew aruPpa^seugers had 
scarcely been removed into the Sophia 
pilot vessel, when the Paragon went down* 
and with her an unfottuuate Portuguese 
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aeacunny, who was a passenger, and who 
it is said positively refused to quit the 
ship. If this be true, and if the danger 
, was so great as may be presumed, it is a 

pity that this unhappy man was not taken 
away by force, for his remaining must be 
imputable to madness or derail. 

| . Arrivals. — May 7, H. C. ship, Ernaad, 

D. Jones, from Madras 1st May. ..II, 

^ Calcutta, J. R. Strayn, from Lives pool 

] 24th Oct. and Buenos Avres, 3d Keb.. . . 

12, Maiy, Scott, from Ce} ion 26th April, 
j —Passengers, Capt. Davies, Capt. Henry, 

1 Mr. Barker, surgeon, with a detachment 

1 of the 2d Ceylon vol. butt. ; % M. F. B. Mi»- 

| near, merchant. . May 13, Lang, Joseph 

Clark, from London 9th Dee., Cape of 
j Good Hope 26th Feb., and .Mach its 8th 

| May. ...13, Duchess of Argyll*, Cathro, 

1 from Bombay. — Passengers, from Cejlon, 

! Capt. It. Moidaunt, S. Sw'nhoe, H. M. 

i Wheeler, C. Munro, and Lieut. C. B. 

j Moriey, of the 2d Ceylon col regt. — 

I Cumbrian, Cooper, from Bombay. Passen- 

ger, Mr. C. Grey, counts y sen ice. J)c- 
j p'irtures s May 7, Loid Snffield, Brown, 

| for Loudon May 9, Hebe, Stephen- 

| son, for the Cape of Good Hope. . . . May 

j 14, Fehis Cowles, Humble, tor Lives pool. 

j BIRTHS. 

Jan. 5. — At Futtyshur, the lady of R. 

1 Iilake, Esq. of a son HI, at Muttia, 

: the lady of Capt. H. Hawtiey, of a son. 

j .... Feb. 3, at Barellv, the lady of H.J.F. 

; Barkely, E*q. of a son and iieii.... 

! March 2, at Dam Dnm, the lady of Cnpf. 

] A. Fraser, of the aitillery, of a daughter, 

j ....12, tire lady of J. Bathgate, Esq. 

• surgeon, of a son.... 18, the lady of 

j Lieut. Robins, Madras establishment, of 

a daughter.. .. 27, at Fort William, the 
J lady of Maj. P. L. Giant, acting fort and 

; town major, of a son, . . . April 8, at 

, Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Leesou, 

H. M/s 21st It. diag. of a daughter.. .. 
10, at Kidderpore, Mrs. J. \V. Taylor, of 
a son. ... 27, at Bareilly, the I uly of John 
Ives Bosanquet, l*>q. H. C. civil service, 
of a daughter. . . . Man 11, at Ciiowring- 
bee, the ladv of W. J. Turquaud, Esq. of 
the civil service, of a you. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 3- — At Bogvvangolab, Mr. John 
Rose to Miss Maria Wane. ...10, John 
Benner, Esq. capt. in H.M.'s 17th regt. 
of foot, to Charlotte Hamilton, daughter 
of S. Hamilton, Esq. barrister at law. . .. 
14, at St. John's Catliedial, Mr. T. Russ, 
of the H. C. marine service, to Miss Mary 
Naylor. . . . Lately, at Dwarka, near Sul- 
taunpore, in the province of Otide, Capt. 
Hugh Ross, 2d *wt. 2i»t N.I., toElizabefh, 
third daughter of the late Major Watson, 
Bengal N. I.. ..Lately, at Meerut, Lieut. 
G, F. Holland, 6th regt., to Miss Eliza 


Maxwell, daughter of Lieiit.col. Maxwell, 
commanding 2d bat. 6th regt. 

deaths. 

March 5. — At Malda, D. Blown, Esq. 
indigo planter* — 12, Mrs. K. Bathgate, 
wife of Jas. Bathgate, Esq. surgeon.. .. 
April 2, at Tipperah, of the cholera mor- 
bus, Mr. And. Robinson, aged 41 years 
and 5 months, 24 of which he served in the 
office of judge and magistrate of that station 
.... 5, (.supposed by the bite of a snake) 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Scott. . .. 7, Mad. 
Coruhe D'iiast, lady of Cha«. D’Bast, Esq* 
aged 28. ... 8, at Dimipore, at the quarters 
of Maj. Broughton, commanding the Eu- 
ropean regt., John Buuce, Esq. stugeon 
of that corps. . .. 9,Cha*». NichoNon, Esq. 
late merchaut and indigo planter, aged 75 
.... 10, John Christian Waage, Esq. su- 
percargo or the Danish ship Frederick, 
aged 26. . . . Same day, Mr. John Wedder- 
l'*v, aged 60. ... 14, at r lie house of Capt. 
Beimel, of the cholera morbus, Mr. J, 
Moms, chief officer of the ship Theodo- 
sia, aged S' 7 Lately, on his way 

down \o Calcutta, on the river uear 
Berhampore, whether he was pi oceeding 
for the recovery of his health, Mr. S. 
Bartles Pinnciz, an assistant to the ollice 
of the board of commi-Moner* tor Debar 

and Bena'cs April 29, at Lucknow, of 

the hooping cough, Jane, the youugest 
daughter of Bi ig.-inajur H. K. G. Cooper, 
aged 1 year and 18 da\s.. .. Same day, at 
Dinapoie, Harry, the \oungest son of 
Capt. Auriol, of the H.C. European regt., 
aged 3 years and 10 mouths. 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fel\ 2. — Maj. S. M‘Donall, to be re- 
sident at the courts of the rajahs ofTra- 
vaneore and Cochin. 

May 8. — Mr. J. Hint, register to the 
provincial court of appeal aud circuit for 
the centre division. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

April 8. — The Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
con'ceiated the biming-ground belonging 
to St. Maiy’s c hurch ; and next Tuesday, 
the 13th, he has appointed for consecra- 
ting St. Mary Magdalen’s church at 
Poonamalee. 

Apnl 17. — Last Sunday evening the 
funeral of Mr. Duncan, whose regretted 
death is mentioned in the Obituary, took 
place with the honour due to his tank; 
his remains were attended to the place of 
inttiment by a numerous assemblage of 
friends. Mr. Duucau’s valuable service* 
weie for more than 30 years devoted to 
the benefit of the public, and the relief of 
suffering humanity • and during tbe whole 
of that period, it may be truly said, that 
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be always evinced a firm, humane, and 
honourable disposition, the remembrance 
of which must render his memory uni- 
versally respected. 

April 15. — The Bishop of Calcutta em- 
barked On board the Stanmore for Penang. 

April 30. — The Ernaad sailed for Cal- 
cutta with his Exc. Sir T. Hislop, accom- ' 
pauied by l.ieut. Col. Blacker, Capt. Edens, 
Lieut. Van Bueile, and id r. Stephenson, 
surgeon. During H. E.'s absence all re- 
ports of the armyare to be made to Lieut. 
Oen. Trapaud. 

Cholera, Map 8. — We regret to learn, 
that they have had a dreadful visitation of 
the epidemic cholera at Gen. Pritzler’s 
camp. From the 17th to the 24th April, 
Maj. Trench, 8!)th ; Lieuts. O’Hara, pio- 
neers; Wallers, rifle corps; and Algeo, 
34th, all fell victims to it. Still, we are 
informed, that the Europeans suffered, 
comparatively, but little, eighteen only 
having died ; but of the natives, not less 
than two thousand. — Madras Gazette. 

The Atmosphere. — Severe weather lias 
been experienced in the bay. It reached 
far to the southward and eastward ; it 
has beeu felt at Masulipatam. Two large 
brigs have fouudeted, and several have 
been driven on shore. We regret to add, 
that many lives have been lost. Inland, 
the weather, for the season, is extremely 
pleasant. We have not, as yet, been fa- 
voured with our hot land winds, and the 
sea breeze generally sets in at an early 
hour in the morning. At night we have 
heavy dews, Wi.'ch is unusual at this sea- 
son. — May 8. 

Supreme Court. — April 3. — On Satur- 
day, before the rising of the court, Edw. 
Higgiiison, Esq. who arrived from Eng- 
land iu the Aberdeeu, took the oaths, and 
was duly admitted as an attorney, so- 
licitor and proctor. 

SHtPriNG INTELLIGENCE. 

The Waustead, driven from our roads 
in the storm of 24tli Oct. is arrived at the 
Cape with the loss of her mizen-masts. 

Arrival t . — May 9. — Blenheim, Shirly, 
from London, 10 Dec. Madeira, and Isle 
of France llth April. ... Richmond, Horn, 
from London 29th Jane. ...13. Aurora, 
Earl, from Colombo 5th May. Passengers, 
H. M. and H.C. officers ami troops, Ed. 

Abell, Esq 21. Barton, Claridge, 

from Newcastle 8th Aug., St. Helena and 
Cape of Good Hope 27th March. Pas- 
sengers, Miss Holloway, Maj. West, 
LieuLNoble, and Mess. Card,W. Holloway. 

Departures, — April 7. — David Scott, 
Hunter ; Mangles, Lardner, and Mar- 
garet, Alien ; all three for England. — 
Passengers by the David Scott. To Eu- 
rope ; Lieut. W, Williamson , 3d N. I. ; 
Lieut. Owen Jones, 10th N.I. ; Messrs. 
J. Tulloh, A. Tulloli, and H- Tjilloh.— 
By the Mangles ; Mr. and Mrs. Baker and 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 47. 


two children, also a detachment of H.M. 
25th dragoons. — The Ajax is expeeted to 
sail for England at the end of the week. 
Passengers : Mr. and Mrs. Babington and 
child. Sirs. Ross, Miss D. Martin, Mr. 6. 
Harrison, Capt. Evans. — The ship Wel- 
lington, from Calcutta, bound to the Cape 
of Good Hope and Gibraltar, touched at 
Bimlipatam, aud received the following 
passengers. — For England; Mrs. Cazalet 
and child, and Capt. Bingham. — Forjlie. 
Cape ; Mr. and Mrs. Paske and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lock and family. 

On Friday last the brig Prime, Capt. 
Lewis, arrived from Penang, with 2ft 
Malay recruits, for H.M.’s 1st Ceylon regt. 

BIRTHS. 

March 25. — At Pondicherry, the lady of 
Capt. Collettee, of the 7th light cav,, of a 
daughter. ... April 1, at Bangalore, the 
lady of E. St. John Miidmay, Esq, of I1.M. 
22d L. D. of a daughter. ... 16, at Arnee, 
Mrs. Penelope Malboo, wife of Capt. K. 
Malbon, of the country serrice, of a 
daughter,. .. 19, at Ellorc, the lady of 
Capt. G. Jackson, com. the I. recruiting 
ddpfit, of a son. ... 27, the lady of H. 
Cliamier, Esq. civil service, of a son. . .. 
at Vellore, the lady of C. Currie, Esq. 
gar. assist, surg. of a son .... May 2, at 
Baugalore, the lady of Capt. J. Wabab, 
com. the 6th extra batt. of a son. ...11, 
at Negapatam, the lady of T. Boileau, 
Esq. of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 27.— At Arcot, Capt. Cbas. Geo. 
Alves, brigade major iu the centre division 
of the army, to Miss Mary Browne... 
May 10, F. Alexander, Esq. to Jdiss 
E. Paul, only daughter of T. Paul, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

March 15 — In Brig.gen. Dovetoti’s 
ramp, of a severe liver complaint. Cornet 
Chas. Hastings Bird, qr.mast. of the 2d 
light cav.. . . 23, of the cholera, in camp*, 
near Guddock, Lieut. N. G. Algeo, H. M- 

34th reg April 10, at the res. Qailou, 

T. L. R. Walcott, Esq 10, at Gen. 

Lang’s Gardens, John Duncan, Esq. Ifcirdi 
member of the medical board at the 
presidency... .16, at Bangalore, Cap*. 
T. Price, of H.M.’s 34th reg ....32, 
iu camp, near Dummul, in the night, 
Lieut. L. Walters, of the rifle corps 
....24, in camp, near Guddock, Lietrt- 
and Adj. H. O'Hara, 2d batt. pioneers. 
.... May 10, aged 34 years, after a very 
long and distressing illness, Capt. Hr 
Wilkinson, 13th reg. N. 1. and Maj. of 
brig, in the ceded district*.... 13, at 
Cumoor, Sarah, the wife of C. Roberta, 

Esq 15, of the cholera morbus, Mrs. 

Mary Herning, the wife of Capt. J. Hem- 
ing, of engineers.... 18, at Madras, oa 
the morning of Tuesday, W.M'Taggart* 
Esq. of the firm of Arbuthnot, De Monis, 
M ‘Taggart and Co. 

Vol. VIII. 3 3 
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BOMBAY. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 17. — Mr. V. Hale, judge, and cri- 
minal judge in the southern Coucan. 

Mr. W. Stubbs, registrar. 

Mr. J. H. Belly, collector and mag. in 
Southern Concan. 

Mr. R. L. Reid, act. 1st assist, to ditto, 
j. Mr. J. A. Shaw, act. 2d ditto. 

Mr. T. Wiliiamsou, act. 1st assist, lo 
the collector ami magistrate at Surat. 

Mr. E. B. Mills, act. 2d assist, to the 
collector at Ahmedabad. 

Mr. T. C. Frazer, collector of sea cus- 
toms in the Concau. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
- • PROMOTIONS. 

April 29. — The undermentioned cadets 
for the infantry of the season, 1817, are 
promoted to lieutenants, and permanently 
posted to regiments -. — Skinner Turner, 
Thomas Richard Billamore, William Rol- 
lings, Charles Waddle Watkius, Thomas 
Clibboru, Henry Liddell, George Smith, 
William Keys, John Adara Walsh, Ollgett 
Atkinson Woodliouse, (posted to the ca- 
valry.) Joseph Robert Woodhouse, Charles 
Cromwell Massey, George Clarke, George 
Gramain Goddard, Andrew Smith Shorn, 
James Liddell, (posted to the cavalry.) 
Charles Walter, Thomas Lechmere, 
James Scott, John Thomas, John Sand, 
Pooley Kensington, Joseph Hugh Mills 
Layken, Edward Hallurn, Charles Mathe- 
son, James Finlay, James Pooley Boswell, 
Charles Frederick F.lderton, John Forbes, 
Thomas Marshall, Henry Spencer, John 
Brooks, (posted to the cavalry.) William 
Cavagc, Robert Cameron Cowan, Meil 
Campbell, Graham Lloyd, Edward Byug 
Wilkins, Robert Webb Smith, William 
dm Waterfied, Anthony Dod, James 
Forbes, Michael Maiweil Sliaw, William 
Wilkie, Thomas Gralmrn, Charles Henry 
Johnson, Chartes.Francis Petty, Benjamin 
Kingston, William Frederick Allen, Wil- 
liam Twigg, Humphrey Lyons, George 
White, -Edmund Tyrwbitt Jones, Elhanad 
Winchester Jones. 

.. . It appearing that Lieut. Hynes of the 
10 th regt., died at sea on his passage to 
Europe in October, 1815, and as this 
casualty occurred prior to the original 
posting of the officers who were named in 
orders on the 5th iust., the situation of the 
following are charged, viz : — Lieut. Cath- 
Ctu t, posted to the 5th regt. j . Lieut. 
Hewitt, removed back to 3d regt. ; Lieut. 
Walker, posted to the 4th regt. ; Lieut. 
Jordett, and Lieut. Plaisted, posted to 
. the 10th regt. 5 Lieut. Farrell, posted to 
the 3d. regt. 

The Cadets of the season 1817, stand 
appointed to regiments permanently as 
fblitwvs European regt., Charles Waddle 


Watkins, Charles Walter, Thomas Lech- 
mere, Anthouy Dod, Michael Maxwell 
Shaw. 1st or grenadier regts. N. 1., 
Skinner Turner, 'ITiomas Richard Billa- 
more, William Bollings, Thomas Clibborn, 
George Graham Goddard, John S an (1 with, 
Edward Bytig Wilkins, Charles Henry 
Johnson. 

2d N. I., John Adain Walsh, James 
Finlay, James Pooley Boswell, George 
White, Edmund Tyrwhitt Jones. 

3d N.l.,— William Keys, Joseph Robert 
Woodhouse, Charles Matheson, Hcrtry 
Spencer, Humphrey Lyons. 

4th N. I. — Charles Ciomwell Massey, 
Charles Frederick Elderton, Neil Camp* 
bell, Elhanan Winchester Jones. 

5th N. 1. — George Smith, James Scott, 
Edward Hallurn, William Wilkie, William 
Twigg. 

6 lh N. I. — Henry Liddell, Geo. Clarke, 
Pooley Kensington, Graham Lloyd, Chas. 
Francis Pelly. 

7th N.l. — Robert Cameron Cowan, Wm. 
Hill Waterfield. 

8 th N. 1. — James Thomas, James For- 
bes, Thomas Graham. 

9th N. I. — Joseph Hugh Mills Lpyken, 
Benjamin Kingston, William Frederick 
Allen. 

10th N. I. — John Forbes, Thomas Mar- 
hali. 

11th N. 1. — Andrew Smith Short, Wm. 
Cavage, Robert Webb Smith. 

May'll. — Lieut. D. Capon, to be Adj. 
to the 1st bat. or gre. regt. N. 1., vice 
Tyiecoto, deceased.— Sub Conducter, 
James Gordon, to the rank of Conductor 
of Ordnance. — Benjamin Phillips, Esq. 
to the rank of first member of the Medi- 
cal Board ; vice, Mr. Surg. Stewart gbtoc 
to England.— Assist.surg Dow, to proceed 
to join bis station at Buslpre, to which he 
stands appointed on the 19tb December 
last. ‘ -i - v. 

May 28.— The appointment wade on 
the 14th inst. of Surg. I. G. Moyle, to be 
Garrison Assist.Surg. of Bombay, is can- 
celled at that officers request. 

May 31. — The appointment made by 
Brig.gen Smith, C B. on 2d inst., of 
Lieut, and brevet Capt. James Sheriff, to 
take charge of the office ot Interpreter to 
Com.oflirer and Police Master, is eon. 
fi ruled until further orders.— Shb-Con- 
ducter, Fitzroy, to be conduct er ;' riee 
Cloke, pensioned.— Stiper.Sttrg. Suther- 
land Meek, M.D., to he second member 
of the Medical Board ; vice Dr.’ Philip*, 
promoted to’ (he rank of first member ; 
Surg. S. Sprodle, to be So per .Surg. m 
Guzerat ; rice Dr. Meek. 


FURLOUGH. 

May 10. — Lieut. J. Sutherland, 4tS 
N. 1. attached to his higlmetstbe Nizam’s 
reformed cavalry, to sea, for six months. 
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Aprils. — We are gratified to learn, by 
letters received from Bashire, by the An- 
moody, that H. M. ship Eden had return- 
ed with the crnizers which had proceeded 
in company with her to Bahrein, and sa- 
tisfictorily ascertained, that the report 
of the females, stated to he in captivity, 
and publicly sold in the bazar of that 
place, was totally uufouuded. The H.C. 
cruizer, Beuares, had made a separate 
visit To the island, in consequence of re- 
port* reaching the resident at Bushire, 
tending to confirm the fonner'accounts ; 
but the inquiries by her commander had 
the same rbsult. 

April 24. — With regard to the twiu- 
report, of which the scene was Has al 
Kltyma^ the circumstances were exagge- 
rated, but the substance is true. The 
chieftain of Ras al Khyrna lias at length 
acknowledged, that he lias in custody a 
European woman aud two children, her 
nieces, whom he is ready to deliver up, on 
the return to Ra* al Khyrna of the pri- 
soners taken by Capt. hoch in H. M. ship 
Eden. Tile Joasstuee prisoners will, in con- 
sequence, be sent by the H. C. ci uiser, Ter- 
natej and we shall remain in great anx- 
iety until her return. The unfortunate 
female Captives were said originally to 
be the wife and uieces of an European 
officer. How far this is a fact, is still un- 
known. 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Recorder’s Court. — Adjourned Ses- 
sions. — i'iie hon. tlie court of the recor- 
der met on Wednesday last, for the pur- 
pose of trying a number ot persons fur a 
forcibly entry, assault, and riot in the 
house of Mahrauee Voujee, a priestess, 
descended from a long line of holy ances- 
tors. — The trial lasted from Wednesday 
morning until Friday evening, when the 
jury after a long and patient deliberation, 
brought iu a verdict of guilty ou the two 
principal defendants, ou three out of the 
gix counts, of which the indictment con- 
sisted ; a third was also found guilty, but 
recommended to mercy, the other defen- 
dants were acquitted as being servants of 
the principal offenders, anti were dis- 
charged by proclamation. — Ou Saturday 
the defendants were brought op to receive 
the sentence of the court, when the two 
principals who were found guihy of the 
assault and riot, were severally sentenced 
to be confined in the gaol of Bombay for 
the space of otic calendar month, to pay 
each of them a fine to the king of 89 ru- 
pees, and to find security for keeping the 
peace for twelve mouths; themselves in 
1,000 rupees, and two serin Hies m 500 
rupees each. — The other who was recom- 
mended to mercy was sentenced to pay a 


flue of one rupee lo the king, and wa* 
then discharged. — {Bom. Cour., Slay 19.; 

Miscellanies. — On the anniversary of 
onraged Monaicli’s birth-day, the rt.bon. 
the Governor gave a b.tll and supper to 
tlie settlement, which was numerously 
and brilliantly attended. » 

April 6. — Sir W. Grant Keir landed' 
from tlie H. C. cruiser Ariel, on his return 
from Kutch. We are happy m state that 
every thing has been amicably arranged 
in that quarter ; tlie European part of the 
force will immediately return to the pre- 
sidency. ’ 

April 20.— Tlieie was a public exa- 
mination of the central native school af 
the boys' school-room ; tlie examination 
was attended by tlie archdeacon and 
several gentlemen, and also by Jemsetjee 
Bqmaujee, Mnlla Firm:, aud other native 
inhabitants ;'all of whom expressed them,- 
selves much pleased witli tlie proficiency 
of the boys during the short period the 
school has been open ; a few honorary 
medals were distributed among the sclio- 
lars who distinguished themselves. 

April 23. — The hon. Mr. Elphinstooe 
embarked on board tiic H. C. ship Ariel, 
on a visit to Malwan and Goa. A com- 
pany of H. M. 47th regt. embarked for 
Surat on the preceding Friday, 16th, 

April 23. — We regret to state that tfie 
epidemic cholera rages with consideifipfe 
violence, at Paulin, in the Concan, norm 
of tlie Bancoote river, and also on Sat- 
sette. 

A still more dreadful scourge lias be- 
trayed alarming traces ot its introduction 
in a distant province. 

May 15. — Colonel le chevalier de 
Maisonneof and family arrived at this 
presidency from Mangalore. Tlie cheva- 
lier was received under the salute dne to 
his rank ; and we are informed he will 
proceed early next week by the Delia 
Dowlut to Surat, to assume charge of the 
French factory at that city. A 

May 29. — We are sorry to hear; ftib 
a letter dated 17 th May, from camprRii- 
cliaa near Duodooka in Kattawar, that 
the plague has made it* way to the Ul- 
lage of Pbcedra, two miles north of the 
ramp. It was conveyed there five daw 
prior to tlie date of the letter by a woman 
of the Bramin cast, a resident at kott- 
trah, but' who on being infected with It, 
got conveyed on a cart to Pboedra to the 
house of lier relations for relief. Two 
persons who attended her, for the purpose 
of lifting her on and off the cart, became 
infected likewise and died soon after. Hie 
people of Pbcedra, wlto assisted iu carry- 
ing away and hm uing tlie bodies, became 
iutected also, and one of them bad died, 
and a relation ot the poor woman who 
went from Dundooka to tee her during 
her Hlttesa, returned unwell, bat was Un- 
3 S 2 
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tnediateiy seat out Of the latter village to 
the one she hart come from . — Bombay 
Courier. . ■ ' 

Improvement of the Harbour .— A sur- 
vey of tile islands of Hunry and Kunry at 
the, entrance of the harbour has been 
lately made, and the independant chief- 
tain, to whom they belonged, having 
made them over to ns, it is said that mea- 
sures will be soon taken for the erection 
t»f s' light-house on Hnury. This will 
make the entrance of our harbour easy of 
access in the most boisterous weather or 
darkest night, and will be an excellent 
rendezvous for the pilots, it having a 
very snug and well sheltered cove on the 
land side. 

Stag 39.— By private letters from the 
Bed Sea,' we learn that Sir Miles and 
Lady Nightingall, witli their suite, landed 
at Cornier from the H. C. cruizer Teign- 
mouth, on the 15th February, the preva- 
lence of strong north-west winds having 
obliged Sir Miles to abandon his original 
intention of landing at Suez. 
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Price Current, May 19. 

He. 

Cotton Ahmood . . per Surat candy 239 

Do. Toomil per do 260 

Do. Bownaghur.. ..per do 190 

Do. Toomil ...... per do 220 

Do.Limree Wudwanper do 190 

Do. Toomil ...... per do 220 

Do. Kutcli per do 190 

Do. Toomil ......per do 220 

Mangrote and Pore . per do ...186 

Bengal Rice, 1 sort .per bag. ... ..... 10 

Do. unboiled, 2d do. per do 8 

Do. Moongey per do 6 

Sugar Bengal, real 

1 sort . ; . ; per do.. . . 

Do. 2 do per do.. . . 

Do. Batavia in Can- 

nister per mannd 

Do. China in chest . per Surat maund 6{ 
Sugar Candy Chin- 
chu. ...... 

Do. Canton . 

Do. 2d do. , . , 


30 

28 

61 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 

State of the Market.— The following 
is extracted from a private letter received 
id England, dated May 20.— We cannot 
but congratulate you that you had not 
been induced to make any shipments on 
your own account, for our market here 
generally is at a very low ebb, and we 
could scarcely iia ne a single article that 
would yield a profit, few persons now, 
from the uncertainty and frequency of 
arrivals, being disposed as formerly to 
purchase ou speculation, or to keep goods 
od band with the hope of amendment ; 
that the loss this year, as in the preced- 
ing one, on imports from England wifi be 
very great, there can he no doubt ; and 
OUT cotton market is now in such a slate 
ns to offer no encouragement to believe 
that the losses on the outward would be 
■nude np in the return voyage, owing to 
8 shortness in the crdp, arising from a 
blight in the end of January; and the 
late period at which it was practicable to 
bring any of theproduce down to Bombay. 
Cotton is now at prices never before 
known and scarcely to be credited ; the 
frnport at present barely exceeds 50,000 
bales of all descriptions, and prices are to 
a certain degree nominal, there being lit- 
tle for sale in the market, but which may 
be quoted, say Surat Tuiuael 270 ; com- 
mon Snrat 230s. ; dollera tnmael 230s. ; 
common dollera andbhournagheer forChina 
market 195s.; cutch 190s.; MangCrole 
185s.; and Snrat candy on the green. We 
h*ve now 15 free traders, and three have 

r t on to Bengal ; what they will all do 
cargoes we cannot divine, nothing 
actually fit for shipment being procurable. 


Do 2 do. 

Do 3 do. 

Saltpetre 

Gnnness 


Ghee Caranchy . 
Wheat Jamboosi 
Wheat Snrat . . . 
Gram Surat, ne’ 
Paddy 


per do 


per do. . * ..... . 

10 

tier do 

9 

. per pucka seer. . 

m 

. per do 

17 

.per do... ...... 

16 * 

per do 

16 

per bag 

18 

per 100 

35 

.per Surat maund 20 

per do 

40 

per Bom. maund 

7 * 

per candy 

28. 

per do 

32 

per do 

19 

per do . 

30 

per Bom. maund 

34 

per do 

34 

per candy .... 

125 

per do 

135 


Do. Eastern per do 120 

Ginger Bengal .... per Snrat candy . 60 

Do. Malabar per Boni.camiy. 48 

Turmeric Bengal .. per Surat candy 40 
Hemp Coucan .... per Bom, candy , 1 15 

Ghauty .per do 105 

Northern per Snrat candy . 80 

Cardamums 1 sort. . per do, mannd. . 70 

Sandal Wood 1 sort per candy 160 

Do 2 do. . per do 130 

Do 3 do. .per do., 110 

Beetlenut white Ma- 
lay per Snrat candy 60, 

Do. Malabar per Bom. candy . 58 

Coir Laccadavie per candy. ..... 55 

Copra new per do .. 52 

Dammer Malacca , : 

Raw per Surat candy SO 

Do. boiled ....t... per do., . 55 

Sago per maund .... 2 

Quicksilrer per Surat maund 40 

Vermillinn per bundle .... 1 } 

Camphor China.. .. per mannd .... 28 

Tiu in large slab ..per do... 12 

Tutenague ..per Surat maund Ilf 

Elephants' Teeth, 

Europe per do... .... .. 30 ■ 
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Us. 

Nutmegs per lb 2 § 

Mace..'.. per do 3 

Cassia per do $ 

Clbves per Surat inaund 60 

Coffee, Mocha .... per do 20 

DO.,' Java per do none 

Do., Bourbon .... per do none 

Almonds .per do..., 4 

KiSmises per do 4$ 

Hfng Europe Market per do 12 

Brimstone per do *... 75 

Cochineal : . per lb 16 

.SaflF.cn, free of OH, per do.. 40 


Iron, Swedish .. 

. . per Snrst cattdy 50 

Do., English . . . . 

. .per do 

. 40 

Do., Mai wan.. . . 

* .'per do 

. 45 

Steel in Tub 

. . per cwt 

. 12 

Do. bundles . . . V 

. . per do 

. 14 

Pig Lead..’. . .. .. 

. . per do 

. 9 

Copper, Sheathing per Surat mannd 21 j 

Do. plate .... 

. . per do 

. 23J 

Copper Nails 

, . per cwt 

. 60 



. 42 

Tar 

.. per barrel.. . . 

. 30 

Tiu Plates 

. . per chest .... 

. 20 

Bed Lead 

. . per cwt 

. 11 

White Lead 

. . per do.. .... . 

. 14 

Braudy 

. . per gallon 

. i>- 

Gin 

. . per large case 

. 30 

Arrack Golumbo, 

in 


bond 

..per gallon .. 

. 14 

Spanish Dollars. . 

..per 100 .... 

.220 

German Crowns 

. . per do 

.213 

Venetians 

. . per do 

.500 

Gubbas 

. . per do 

.494 

Remittance to England, at six mouths 


2s. 4d. per rupee. 

Freight to England, nominal, £7 per too. 
Loose Freight. . . . do. £b per do. 
Exchange on Calcutta, B. R. 107 per 100 S. 

Do. on Madras par. 

It may be stated that assorted Invest- 
ments of goods from Euglaud and other, 
parts of Europe, as also from America, 
are selling at 10 per cent advance. 

Marine stores when purchased sepa- 
rately IS per ceut. advance. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Loss of the Iris . — The following ex- 
tract from the captain’s journal describes 
some transactions with the captain of a 
French schooner of a singular character. 

Monday, Feb. 8, 1819. — Fresh breezes 
and cloudy weather t all set sail to the 
best advantage. P.M. saw a schooner at 
anchor at the islands called Eleven Islands. 
Owing to my being short of water, I 
tented up tor the N. W. part of the islands 
keeping the chief officer and boatswain 
looking at the masthead. At 5fP. M. or 
thereabouts, the ship unfortunately struck 
ort the weather siilaof the. bar, when In 
the act of hauling in fljr the bast in the 
harbour. Got oat the kodge anchor in 14 


fathoms water, and hove her out five or 
six fathoms. Owing to her taking in 
more water than we were able to keep 
free with both pumps, I ordered the lee 
anchor to be let go under foot to keep her 
in shallow water, and to enable us to get 
out the cargo; it is impossible to save the 
ship. Crew employed landing dry goods. 
— Tuesday, 9th. Employed getting the 
sails, masts, &c. on shore ; got a few 
negioes belonging to the schooner la 
Vertne, to assist us making huts, &c. on 
shore, and put on board the said schoo- 
ner nine boxes of dollars and sundries. 
Finding myself in this predicament, 1 
promised the French captain the value of 
his schooner to take me to Ceylon, or the 
Isle of France, in order that I might pro- 
cure a vessel to transport what cargo and 
crew might be saved from the wreck. 
This he refused, stating that the owner 
of the schoner resided at Peros Banhos, 
and he could not upon any account accept 
of my offer without his approbation. On 
hearing this, I asked him if he would go 
along with me to his owner in my jolly- 
boat, to which he consented. — Went out 
in the boat, wind and cm rent contrary. 
Foupd this impracticable ; however, the 
captain said lie would attempt it in the 
schooner. The following day being cloudy 
it ausweied tor au excuse, saying he could 
not see the channel out of the harbour.— 
Seeing this, I found that they intended to 
rob me, and desert with the schooner. 
To prevent this, 1 kept part of my crew 
on board. The Frenchman seeing that I 
kept the vessel close, found it to be of no 
use to try to escape with her, without be 
weighed and made sail. — Friday, 12. At 
about 9 A. M. having my passengers and 
seven of my crew on board, we arrived at 
Peros Bankos.— Saturday, 13. At about 
1 i P. M. the captain went on shore—- 
Sunday, 14. In the morning the captain 
returned, informing we that his owner 
was coming on board to make an agree- 
ment with me for the schooner. About ? 
A. M. Monsieur Gailett came on bated 
and asked me to go ou shore to dm%n«t 
the documents, to which I consented and 
took my carpenter on shore along, with 
me. Ou my asking him what his de- 
mand was for the schooner, be told.<jne 
6,600 dollars. He was given to under- 
stand that sum was on board the schooner. 
1 asked him if bis schooner was that 
value, to which be said he woald uot.tahc 
that for her. Finding -that I would not 
agree to any such exorbitant terms, te 
said be would let her take sue for 5;O09 
dollars to Ceylon, if. 1 would there refit 
her and dispat eh her in two days after 
arrival at that tend. Finding that 
this was merely a better cloak under 
which to rob me thaw the former, 
i immediately drew out the documents 
Mr- that sum, and .requested that te 
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would come- on board for Su My sus- 
picion happened to. prove correct. He 
brought off three canoes manned, and or- 
dered the schooner to be dismantled and 
began to pass my cargo into his canoes. 
Ou seeing this, I found myself in the 
hands of robbers. To prevent their fur- 
ther proceeding in this unlawful act, I 
tpld the : 'carpen t er to get his axe, and 
stand by to cot the cable, and I desired 
(bOMewoid to band two muskets upon 
deck, ordered the Englishmen to stand 
by me, as I could immediately take the 
schooner, told the carpenter to cut the 
cnble, and obliging the owner of the 
schooner and his boats' crew to fly to 
their canoes, t made sail. — At 2 P.M. I 
g av*! -the schooner op to the captain, 
•P& told him to proceed for Ceylon.— 
Mdoriay ,5th. At 7 p.m. we wereabreast 
of the wreck off Salomon’s Island, when I 
tens my carpenter down to overhaul what 
quantity of water there was in the casks. 
He, in his coufusiou, told me, that there 
were two casks, with part out of each. 
Finding this would be water enough for 
tbepqssage, by putting ourselves on short 
afiowance, J ordered the captain to pro- 
ceed .—Tuesday lfltli. Finding that there 
nf&Dot above fouk days’ water on board 
fot^theerew, at the rate of one bottle 
per man per day, I considered it most 
prudent to return to the Salomon's Is- 
lamite — Wednesday >7rh. The vessel 
sailed so badly upon a wind, and the wind 
htadiug us off, with the current setting 
(Strong to the S.E., we found litis artempt a 
nttnoue. Before the water should be en tire- 
ly Ont, I again advised the captain to steer 
K. E.by E., with the view of falling in 
with those vessels bound to the bay of 
Jleagal. — Thursday 18th. Trusting to the 
Providence toseud us rain, we 
stated a few gallons of water 
ftiaetmtridtf u^to mirke a shift to cook a 
BKHrnefe:— No remarkable occurrence 
place until we arrived off Pedang- 
The captain then came to me, and 
sated me, by liis interpreter, if it was 
not a good situation to let go the anchor. 
In answer to this, I told him, that he 
bad fulfilled his owner's agreement by 
brihghtg me to this settlement, and of 
course, he might let go his anchor where 
be thought proper. On my giving him 
pofortlier satisfaction on that bead, he 
ordered the anchor to be let go. The 
following morning he again took up his 
anchor with the intention of approaching 
the river, as be informed me. With some 
difficulty we got a canoe to come along- 
side. The French captain sent one of the 
grew en shore to a Mr. Simelle, a gentie- 
saan whom he had some knowledge of, to 
reqsest his sending off a boat to transport 
bit passengers on shore, which request was 
accordingly complied with. On my going 
into the boat with Mrs. Marriott and 


Reed and family, the French captain jump- 
ed into the boat. I asked him who he 
left in ebargeof the schooner during his 
absence from her ; he told me, Monsieur 
Blandchard, bis mate. J told him to be 
sure that no one had access to the trea- 
sure; to which he replied, that his mate 
had locked the hatches down, and had pos- 
session' of the key. At night he came 
on board, and gave up the key to my car- 
penter • and telling him that he was now 
captain -of the schooner, and might do 
what do what he liked with her, he took 
his crew on shore with him. On the 
next day 1 met with him on shore, and 
told him that he acted very unjustly to 
leave the property in power of the crew, 
without first consulting me on that sub- 
ject. He told me to do what 1 liked with 
the schooner ; and that he bade now, no-*, 
thing to say to her. I said, if that was 
the ease, why did you not give up yoar 
papers , and enter a protest against me F 
From my giving up the vessel to him off 
Peros Banlias, to the-tiuie of our arrival 
at this settlement, there did not occur 
the smallest dissatisfaction between us. 

We, the undersigned, part of the crew 
of tlie late ship. Iris, do hereby declare, 
that the above statement is an accurate 
detail of the Circumstances that took place 
subsequent to the loss of that ship. — • 
(Signed)— Lewis Janes, late master ; An- 
drew Christie, carpenter ; Andrew Glas- 
gow , steward ; Mich. ft'’. Pratt, seaman. 

A long correspondence has taken place 
between Capt. Lewis Jones, late master 
of the Iris, who is also agent for the un- 
derwriters at Lloyds; M. D. Delamotte, 
acting tesident at Padang ; and Capt. 
Lagour, ami master of the hired French 
schooner, respecting the compensation for 
Capt. Jones’s passage to India. Capt. 
Jones offered 500p dollars, -as the- snai 
agreed for ; and the French captain ret. 
corded his refusal of this ioa. protest. 

. Nautical Notice. — A buoy of the Fair- 
way, has been laid down at. the entrance 
of the harbour, tbe bearings from which 
are specified offieially in the Government 
Advertisement. This buoy ntay be pas- 
sed on either side, but passing to tbe 
eastward should be preferred. — Mat/19. 

Anri cals.- —April 30.— Lady Ho iri Og- 
don, from Loudon 21st Oct., and the 
Cape 5th March -Passengers from Eng- 

land : Rev. S. Payne, ehaplaln, liis lady 
and three children. Mis* A. Vibart, MfrS 
H. Vibart, G. ; Anderson, esq. anrg., Mi, 
drat estab.and bis lady, W. Milburn, estf. 
free merchant ; Captains Evan, Jervis, 
and J. -Graham, Bombay N. I., Lieut. S. 
Hughes, Madras N, J 4 , Mr. G. Veadell, 
art. cadet, Mr. J. We Robinson, inf. ca- 
det, Mr. R. Rosoinao, free mariner, and 
three servants.- . . From the Cape: Capt. 
M. L. Galtway, P. A. I. and three servants 
....May % Elisabeth Harrison, from 
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London and Mauritius.. .. Passengers, 
Lieut. Col. Edwards, H.M. 73d regt.,Mits 
Edwards, Miss Marian Edwards, Maj. 
Hogg, 2d N. I., Lieut. Forbes, H. M. S., 
William Gordon, Esq., writer, Mr. Lewis, 
Vr. H.C. M-, Mr. Squires, H. C. M. and 
three serrants. . .. 8, Margaret Ann J. 

Phillips, from Liverpool, 19th Oct 

May 16, ship Reav from London. . .. Pas- 
sengers, Messrs. H. Irwio, Fred. Kennett, 
John Fawcett, cadets. ... 18, Westmor- 
land, Criric, from Liverpool, ... Passen- 
gers, John Matthews, .Esq., Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mauit.. .. 19, Brampton from Liver- 
pool. . . . 26, Loyalty Stephens, from Lon- 
don, 17th Nov 28, ships.H.C. Charles 

Grant, Lewther Castle, and Ear) Camden. 
The first left the Downs 27th Jau. and 
the two latter Torbay, 30th January.— 
Passengers, per Charles Grant, Dr. and 
Ml*, Spronle, Mr. and Mrs. Gray, Dr. 
Smyttau, Miss Smyttan, Maj. Salter, 
Lieut. Goodridge, Miss Higgins, Miss 
Pottinger, Miss J. C. Pottinger, Mr. Smith 
cadet, Mr. G. Scott, 80 troops, 20 marine 
boys — . Per Lowther Castle, Maj. and 
Mrs. Palby, Mrs. Mack, Miss Fordyce, 
Lieut. Tyrrell, Mr. Hyell and Mr. Blair; 
writers, Messrs. Reynolds, Wright, Wil- 
loughby, Lascelles, Mr. Hone, Mr. Lewis. 
—..Per Earl Catnden, Mr. Willis, Mrs. 
Motley, Limits. Bayuham, Leekly and 
James, H. M. 67tb regt., Mr. and Mrs. 
Baiter, Miss Parkhurst, Mr. Osborne. — 
29, H. C. ship Inglis, Capt. Borradaile. 
Passengers: Capt. j. tirackenbnry, H.M. 
17th light drag., iiis lady anil child; Maj. 
Wellington, H. M. 17th It. drag. ; Lieut. 
W, H. Fisk, H.M. 17th It. drag. ; Surg. 
G. -Ridsdale ; Lieuts. H. Watts, aBd E. 
Midi ell, HJV1. 47 th font ; Eng. A. G'Don. 
nel,. H.M. 65th foot ; Mr. H. Borradaile, 
writer: Lieut. P. Breton, Bombay art. ; 
Mr. W. Dowall, cadet ; Mr. J. Dixon, 
free mariner.— H. C. ship Essex, Capt. 
Nisbet. Passengers : Messrs. T. Gidley, 
and O. Gidley, cadets. ... 30, Kingstnill, 
B. McDowell, from Liverpool 28th Jan. 
-^Passengers : Wra. Croickslmnk, 2d offi- 
cer;P. Stewart, purser ; John Lone, mid- 
shipman of tbe Vansittart, left behind at 
Johanna. ... June 1, H. C. ship Vansit- 
Ort, Capt. Dalrvmpie, from Loudon 30th 
Jan., Johanna May 14. — Passengers : Maj. 
N. Wilson, 17th dragoons ; Cornet Fan- 
court, 13th : Lieut. Rybot, 2d Bombay 
N. C., Mr. Henry H. Glass , Mr. Wm. S. 
Boyd, writers, Messrs. Bruce Seton, J.C. 
Peyton, H. C. Johnson, P. Sanderson, 
Bartlet, cadets; Messrs. D. Smith and A. 
Corstoopham, free mariners..... ... 
June 3, Carrot), Gover, from Liverpool 
29th Jan. — Passengers, Mr: Thos. Row- 
son, - Mr. Thos. Johnson Prince Re- 

gent, Clifford, from London. — Passengers, 
Mr. Henry Sbee, Mr, Edw. Dnmaresqur. 
Catherine Stuart Forbes, Lamb, front 
Utndon 29th Jan.— Passengers, H.Forbes, 


Esq. Mr. G. P. Le Messurler. . .29, Mer- 
maid, Hammon, from Bengal 26th March, 
Madras 17tb April. — Passengers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vic here, Mr. A. Dunlop, Mr. G-Ogilvy 
..29; Angelica, Crawford, from the Mau- 
ritius 15th May. — Passenger, Wm.Dob- 
hiusoti. . June 8, Stakesby, Hendersoo, 

from the Downs, 12th Fell Pass t tiger*, 

Lieut. Robinson, R. N., Mrs. Robinson, 
Assist.-surg. Martin, Cadet D. Victor. 

Destination canted —* The Gen. Harris 
dees not come to Bombay, bat goes to 
Penang and China; the Herefordshire, 
Capt. Hope, conies to Bombay' instead 
of the General Harris.— 

DEPARTURES. 

May 23, Blendea Hall, Martin, for Lm- 
don.— Passengers : R. Stenart, Esq., Capt; 
and Mrs. Nixon and child, Mr. Geo. Han*- 
mitt,'Mr. Assist.surg. E. C. Harrison and 
lady, Capt. B. Combe, Gideon Colqttlioh, 
Esq. surg. Bombay estali., Capt. Anderson, 
Lieut. Rob. Ponget ami a cltHd, The*. 
Maybew, Misses Pameler and Ann Boye 
.... 25, Partridge, Kellie, to Lotidan. . 
Lotvjee Family, G. Seton, to China.. , . 
His M. ship Miudeu, Capt. Paterson, C.B. 
for Trincomalie, bearing the Hag of hi* 
Exc.Rear Adm.Sir R. King, Bart. K.G.R. 
commander in chief in the Indian Sen* 
.... Ship Asia, Capt. W. P. Fulcher;' ter 
China. • '■ s. 

The next ships for England will be tbe 
Waterloo for London, and the John ffliya 
lor for Liverpool ; they willboth be ready 
for sea, and if tlte weather permit, Will 
get away on the next springs, 8th to lOtii 
June. . ■ 

BIRTHS. 

March 1 7. — The lady of Maj. Egan,«f 
a daughter.. .19, at Colabab, tbe ladyof 
E. C. Harrison, Esq, assist.-surg. on this 
establishment, of a son.. JO, the lady of 
Capt.Eatwell.of the H.C.'s Mariue,of a sqm 
23, the lady of Maj. Hough, depanil^My 
gen. of a son. ...26, at Jnmbousec,jjjje 
lady of Edw. Grant; Esq. civirsemGrSff 
a daughter. ' “Xm.- 

MARRIAGES. . . 

March 12. — At Kaira, John Odder; 
Esq. of Alimedabad, to Miss Havristt 
VattpeU...15, at Surat, Capt. Mainwar* 
iog, H. M. 47th regt.,- to Miss Margaret, 
daughter of Capt. Cassidy,.H. M. fijth-afcst. 
May 18, at Malwan, by V. ILale.Ksq-. 
judge and magistrate, Capt, Gideon, dium 
ehiosott, Bombay Establishment; te-.Ba. 
phemin Catherine, widow of tbe late Jobs 
White, Esq. assisunrg. of H.-M. 17th 
light dragoons. • ■>,: 

deaths. •• ‘ v.*. 

March 9:— In camp, near Asseerghttr, iff 
thcebolera m orb at, Capt. Mackeson,of the 
Bombay grenadier regt... .20, at Colabab, 
the infant son of K. C. Hattisoa, Esq, 
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axwlt.-;urg. on this establish i»ent 

April 38, at Bombay, Predey, eldest son 
df>i1te Iste JohnPooiey Kensington, Esq. 
of Putney, near London.. ....May 1, 
ineamp at Seroory at the cholera rnor- 
lx«,' Capt. Jasrees Laurie, 1st hat. 2d 
r*gt;Boi»t>ay N.I., Persian interpreter to 
Briggen.. Smith, C. K. commanding the 
ftiOnah division. . ..2, at Sattarah, Alex. 
Clmrriari, Esq. surgeon on this establish? 

the cholera inorbus. — 'This! ex- 
cefieat young mao was attacked ivith that 
fatal disease about .1 1 o’clock in the fore- 
man, white administering to p patient 
under the same complaint, but consider- 
ing the symptoms mild, he nllowed nearly 
two hours to elapse define he would suffer 
anyone to be informed of it, ami he ex- 
piredst half past six, after an illness of 
o Of aewirliours ami a half. . . . Sarae day, 
Wkafte*bCiissidy,wil'«of ('apt. J Ca^hly, 
H.'M. (i7th ro^t. . . . at the carttoonient 
of Mhow in ftfrulwa, Lient. Belf, of f the 
Bessel brigade (on the half pay R. M. 
56ih foot), an officer whose eoiidtrct atrd 
character obtained him, in the commence- 
nHShraF the late War, a sittrat ton on Brig. 

staff, iir which he remain- 
ed titt his death.. .. 10, at Broach^ M. 

of Ca^t. VKMnpUW: 11, 
isWQfit ^ih^w, Lieut. Tbos. Tyf^ote, 

ad£ -«t bat. grenadiers 21, at t^e 

hointd-ofH. Eckford, Esq. the 1 lad, of 
Capt. Jas.- Eekfordpof the 3d Bengal N.I. 
31,ttt Kaira, after only 12hoursiilness,of 
the cholera morbus, Mrs. Sarah Nicholson, 
w^ltof Cornet Nicholson, of H. M. 17th 

dragoons, aged 35 June 4, Lieut. 

CVMitcbell, H-M. 65th regt. 

2? 1 NEPAUL. 

Extract of a letter' from BareiHy, dated 
ISKifMlMr . — The Nepal dynasty seems 
td % d* e<d ob neter to rise again. Kooder- 
hn^Ukl-V^iitek Choutra’s brother, 
u iWt only an Ulysses in 

oouSStSl, but a perfect Ajax hr ivir, and 
vwfe-oWe- of the chieftains who planned 
and executed the expedition agaftist Le- 
hassa, when the Gorheeahs brdngbt away 
plunder to the amount of near;one anti a 
hatfepore of rupees, whtclf was the cause 
of H fe lt emerging from lobscurity amt be- 
ing the conquerors of tdi the country 
in m thebaukx'of the Sofletlge.”— 
“‘ Mirror, Aprif 21. 
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Jkepresa of other iflte%B»oe bag pre- 
rented jjs from .inserting the foUowiug 
document sooner ; it U an important state, 
papers 

CoknoM), ,28 Aon. 1818. — Proclamation 
* Bit Bxcrltency Heat. Ge».8irK. 
f, Bari, and K.G.C.B. 
at toGieat-Brltain of tie. 


, — Nepaut—Cet/lon. (No*. 

Kandyan province? recited, — The chiefs 
and people of the Kandyan nation no 
longer able to endure the cruelties and 
oppressions which the late King Sri 
Wikrente Rajah Siugha tyrannically prac- 
tised towards them, prayed the assistance 
of the British government for their relief, 
apd by a solemn act declared the late 
King deposed, and himself and all per* 
sous descending from or ih any manner' 
related Id his family incapable, of claiming 
or exercising royal authority within the, 
Kandyan provinces : which were by the 
same solemn act ceded to the dominion of 
tile British sovereign. 

2. Equitable system of government 
previous to the insurrection. — The exer- 
cise at power by the representatives of 
his Britannic Majesty from the date of 
that convention, the 2d March 1815, till 
the hour that insurrection broke out in 
the moutb of October 1817, was marked 
with the greatest mildness and forbear- 
ance towards all classes ; the strictest at- 
tention to the protection and maintenance 
of the rites, ministers and places qf wore 
ship of the religion of Bobdhoftt. and ft 
general deference to the opinions of the 
chiefs, who were considered as the per- 
sons best able from their rank and know- 
ledge, to aid the government in ensnriug 
the happiness of the mass of its n*w sub- 
jects. In exacting either taxes or service* 
for the state, an extraordinary and un- 
precedented laxity was allowed to. lake 
place, in order that the country might 
with more ease recover from any evil 
effects sustained by the contrary practice 
of the late King : In assessing punish- 
ments for offences even where a plot to 
subvert Hie ' government was proved, the . 
spirit whir’, aln.it> ehai, u-ln i/cs the Bri- 
tish rule w i>. -trimly to hi coal ra.-ted with . 
the ancient and frequent recurrence „yf . 
capital executions grefe&^tg; qM$£ 
cruet and barbarous tortures. " 

3. Fiqurhiting state of the country.— . 
Under the mild administration on the. 
part of the British government the coun- 
try appeared to rest in peace ; cultiva-c' 
tion was increased and divine providence 
blessed the exertions of the labourers and 
regarded them by plenteous crops yet. 

’ all this time there were factions and in-7 
trigning spirits at work seeking for an op- 
■ porninity to subvert the government, foE, 
no purpose hutto rfssiimg,tq.tiiemselves 
absolute jpower over tlje ffres and proper- 
ties of rtiegenfrrainiaxsdf subjects Wmslk 
by the eqhal, j uMice of British authority 
were protected front their avarice or mah-, 
cious crbelty- '’"^f ; 

4. Orderof the conspirators when 
tkr 'jdot arpjsi&i’.— These plot ters against 
tlie State were fonnd among the very pnr- 
sons Who had been restored to honors and 
aeenrity by the. sole intervention of Bri- 
tish power, and the opportunity of raising 
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disturbance was chosen when relying on 
the merited gratitude of all orders of the 
Kandean nation. The government had 
diminished the number of troops : and 
the insurgent leader", unconscious or for- 
getful of the ecteoMve resources of the 
British empire thought, insetting up the 
standard of rebellion, as easily to effect 
their purpose of expelling the English 
from the country as the people had been 
deluded to prostrate before the phantom 
whose pretentions they espoused merely 
to cover their own ambitious views of sub 
jeering the nation to their arbitrary will. 

5. Result of the conflict . — After more 
than a year of conflict which has created 
misery and brought destruction on many, 
the efforts of the British government and 
the bravery of H. M's. troops have made 
manifest to the Kandyans the folly of 
resistance and that in the government 
alone resides the power of protecting 
them in the enjoyment of happiness : the 
flimsy veil which the rebel chiefs threw 
over their ambitious designs was torn 
aside by themselves, and the pageant 
whom the people were called to tecoguize 
as the descendant of the gods exposed as 
the offspring of a poor Cingalese empiiic. 

6. Administration by the native chiefs 
to be reformed. — After such a display to 
the public of depraved artifice and injuri- 
ous aud unfeeling deception, the go- 
vernment might reasonably hope that a 
sense of the misery brought on them by 
delusion should prevent the great body of 
the people from listening to any one who 
should attempt in future to seduce them 
iuto rebellion against its beneficent rule. 
But it is also iucumbent on it from a con- 
sideration of the circumstauces which have 
past and the evil consequences which have 
ensued ou the blind obedience which the 
people have thought due to their chiefs 
instead of to the sovereign of the country, 
to reform, by its inherent right, such 
parts of the practice of administration, 
as by occasioning the subject to lose sight 
of the majesty of the royal government, 
made him feel wholly dependent on the 
power of the various chiefs, which to be 
legal could only be derived to them by 
delegation from the sovereign authority of 
the country. 

7. The British government the source 
of jurisdiction. — His Exc. the governor 
therefore now calls to the mind of every 
person and of every class within these set- 
tlements, that the sovereign Majesty of 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
exercised by his representative the gover- 
nor of Ceylon and his agents in the Kan- 
dyan provinces is the source alone from 
which alt power emanates, and to which 
obedience is due: that uo chief who is 
not vested with authority or rank from 
this sovereign source is entitled to obedi- 
euce or respect ; aud that without povv- 
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ers derived from government, no one can 
exercise jurisdiction of any kind or inflict 
the slightest punishment. And finally 
that every Kandyan, be he of the highest 
or lowest class, is secured iu liis life, 
liberty aud property from encroach- 
ment of any kind or by any person, 
and is only subject to the laws, which 
will be administered accord iug to the an* 
cient and established usages of the coun- 
try, and iu such manner and by such 
authorities aud persons as in the name 
aud on behalf of his Majesty is herein 
declared. 

8. Delegation of authority in the pro- 
vinces. — The general executive aud judi- 
cial authority iu the Kandyau provinces is 
delegated by his txr. to the board of 
commissioners, and under their geueral 
superintendence to resident agents of 
government, in such de.ssavouies of the 
said provinces in which it may please hi» 
Exc. to place such agents with more or 
less authority or jurisdiction, as by theif 
several instructions may be vested 
them, and of which the present dispO^ 
sition and arrangement is hereinafter con- 
tained. 

9. Native chiefs , officers under the go- 
vernment. — The adigars, desaaves, and 
all other chiefs and inferior headmen, 
shall perform duty to government under 
the orders of the said board of commis- 
sioners and Biitisb agents, and not other- 
wise. 

10. Warrant for office. — No person 
shall be considered entitled to execute 
office either of the higher or lower class 
of headmen, unless thereto appointed by 
a written instrument signed iu respect to 
superior chiefs, by his Exc. the governor ; 
and for inferior headmen, by the hon. the 
resident, or provisionally by any agent of 
government thereto duly authorised, ex- 
cepting in certain villages or departments 
which will be allotted for personal ser- 
vices to the dessaves, in which the deasavf 
shall as before have the sole privilege Of 
making appointments. 

11. Honours due to chiefs end public of- 
ficers defined. —Honors shall be paid to all 
classes of chiefs entitled to the same under 
the former government , in so far as the sane 
is consistent with the abolition which the 
British government is resolved to effect, 
of all degrading forms whereto both chiefs 
and ptople were subjected under the. an- 
cient tyranny, aud which a liberal admi- 
nistration abhors. All prostrations, there- 
fore, from or to any person, including the 
governor, are belicefbrth positively as they 
were before virtually and iu fact abolished, 
and the necessity which existed, that 
chiefs or otliers coming into the presence 
of the sovereign authority, should remain 
on their knees, is also abrogated. But 
all chiefs aud other persons coming before, 
meeting or passing any British officer, 

Vo l. VIII. 3 T 
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civil or military, of tank and authority in in the presence of the agents of govern- 
thc Island of Ceylou, shall give up the iuenf, are those chiefs only who bear 

middle of the road, and if .sitting, rise commissions signed by the governor, or 

and make a suitable obeisance, which to whom special license tiny by the same 

will be always duly acknowledged and authotity be given to that effect. Of 

returned. these only the two adigars or persons 

13. Respect to the King. Attendance on having the governot ’s letter of license can 
the Governor . — It is also in this respect sit on chairs, the others on benches 
directed, that on entering the hall ot audi- covered with mats of different height*?, 
ence, every person shall make obeisance according to their rt lative ranks. Ju the 
to the portrait of his Majesty there sus- courts hereinafter mentioned of the agents 
pended ; and as well there as in any of government, when the assessors are 
other couri of justice to the presiding mohottales, or corales, they may sit on 
authority. And it is further directed, mats on the ground, 
that when his Exc. the governor, as his lb*. Respect to the Bndhon religion. 
BritanuicMajesty’s representative, travels. Toleration. — As well the priests, as all 
he shall be attended by all the persons in the ceremonies and processions the Bud- 
office belonging to each province, in hoo religion, shall teceive the respect 
manner as they attended the former kings which in former times was shewn them ; 
of Kandy, except that the dessaves may at the same time, it is in no wise to be un- 
always use palanqueeus beyond the river derstood, that the protection of govern- 
Mabavillaganga, within which limit the incut is to be denied to the peaceable ex- 
adigars only have this privilege, and that ercise by all other persons of the religion 
when any of the members of his Majesty’s which they respectively profess, or to the 
council, or the commissioners for the erection under due license from his Exc. 
Kandyan provinces, or the commanding of places of worship in proper situations, 
officer of the troops 41 the Kandyan pro- 17. Fees and appointments abolished. 
vinces, travel into any province on duty. Exception. Taxes abolished , except the 
they he met and attended in such province tax on paddy f lands.—' The governor 
in the same maimer as the great dessaves abolishes all fees payable for appointments 
were, and are to be attended in their either to government or to any chiefs, ex- 
provinces ; likewise the risident agents cepting for appointments in the temple 
and officers commanding the troops in villages, which will be made by the rest- 
each proviuce, are in their provinces to be dent, on the recommendation of the dene 
similarly attended, and receive like nilerae or basnaike nilemes, appointed by 
honours. the governor; the dewe nileme or the 

13, Salutes. — The chiefs holding the basnaike nileme receiving the usual fee; 
high offices of 1st and 2d adigar, will be also all duties payable heretofore to the 
received by all sentries whom they may gabbedawas, aramuriale, awudege, aud all 
pass in the day with carried arms, and by other duties or taxes whatsoever, are. 
all soldiers off duty or other Europeans or abolished, save and except that now de- 
pefrons of European extraction, by touch- dared aud enacted, being a taxon all 

1 og their caps or taking off their hats ; paddy lands, of a portion of the annual 
and by all natives whether Kandyans or produce under the following modifications 
not, bv rising from their seats, leaving and exceptions, aud accoidiug to the 
the middle of the street clear, and bowing following rates. 

to the adigars as they pass. Aud to all 18. General ratio of the tax. — The 

other dessaves and other chiefs, all natives general assessment of tax on the entire 

coming into their presence, meeting or paddy lands of the Kandyan provinces, 19 
passing them, are to make a proper incli- fixed atone tenth of the annual produce 

nation of the body, in acknowledgement to be delivered by the proprietoi or culti- 

of their rank. vator, at such convenient score-house in 

14, Attendance on the native chiefs .— every province or subdivision of a province, 

The adigars, dessaves, and other chiefs, as shall be, with due regard to the interests 
shall further be entitled to proper at- of the subjeit, appointed by or under the 
tendance of persons of the different de- instructions of the revenue agent, 
partments, in such numbers as shall be 19. In districts irhtch have stood firm 

determined by his Exc. on the report of in loyalty, the tax reduced to Ulith. — 

the hoard of commissioners, provided that To mark the just sense which his Exc. 
where such persons are pot belonging to has of the loyalty and good couductof the 
the villages Or departments allotted to the chiefs and people of Oodanoora, the Four 
adigaisbr dessaves, the application for Kories, the Three Kories, and the folio'?- 
their attendance when required, must be ing korles of Saffragaui to wit; Kooroo- 

made to the resident in Kandy, or to the witti korle, Navvadoou korle, Colonna 

agents in government in the provinces in korle, Kuhula korle, Atakalan korle, the 
which such agents may be stationed. Ud uwak Gampaha of Kaddewatte korle, 

15, Privilege of session. — The persons the Mcdde korle, except the villages ot 
entitled to ait \u the hall of audience, or Udagamme, Gonilanric, Kolutotte, Go- 
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icttetotte, Mollemore, Piengiria, audMul- 
gamma, ami the following korles of the 
-Seven Kories, viz. Tiiigandahaye, except- 
ing the village* Hewapnlia, Katoopitiive, 
and Torrewareire; Oodaoola korle, Kat- 
tugampaha korle, Oodookaha, Kattugam- 
pola koile, Medapattoo, Petigal korle, 
Yagame korle, Rtktuvah Fat too koile, 
Angumme kor!e, Vatektiha korle, and of 
the villages Pubilia, Kongahawelie amt 
Nika»velle, lying in the Oodoogodde koile 
of Matele, — the Governor declares that 
the rate of taxation in these provinces or 
korles shall only be one-foui teemh pait of 
the annual produce. 

20. Lands forfeited in rebellion , and 
which may be restored to the former 
owners, to pay 1-5 th. — But, on the con- 
trary, that It may he knowu that persons 
who are leaders ill revolt, or disobedience, 
shall meet punishment, all lands which 
may have been declared forfeited by the 
misconduct of tiie proprietors, shall, if 
by the mercy of government restored to 
the former owuers, pay a tax of one-fifth 
of the annual produce. 

21. Temple lands exempted: reserva- 
tion of gratuitous service from certain 
inhabitants of temple villages . — The go- 
vernor, desirous of shewing the adherence 
of government to its stipulations in favour 
of the leligion of the people, exempts all 
lands which now ate the propeity of tem- 
ples from all taxation whatever ; hut, as 
certain inhabitants of those villages are 
liable to peifortn fixed gratuitous sei vices 
also to the ciown, this obligation is to 
continue unaffected. 

22. Lands belonging to certain loyal 
chiefs exempted.— All lands also now be- 
longing to the following chiefs, whose 
loyalty and' adherence to the lawful go- 
vernment merits favour, vix. Mollegodde 
Malta Nileme, Mollegodde Ndenie, Rat- 
watte Nj S eine, Kaduogamonnc Nileme, 
Dehigamme Ndeme, Mulligamme Nileme, 
lately De^save of Wela>se, Ekniliegodde 
Nileme, Mahavvallatene Nileme, Dolos- 
walle Nileme, Eheyleyagodde Nileme, 
Katngaha the elder, Katugaha the young- 
er, Danihoolane Nileme, Godeagedere 
Nileme, Gunegodde Nileme formerly 
Adikarain ofBintenne, shall be free of duty 
during their lives, and that their heirs 
shall enjoy the same free of duty; ex- 
cepting with regard to such as paid Pingo 
duty, which shall now and heieafter pay 
one-tenth to the government ot the an- 
nual produce, unless when exempted uu- 
der the next clause. 

23. Lands of chiefs holding office ex- 
empted. — All lands belonging to chiets 
holding oifiees, either of the superior or 
inferior class, and of inferior headmen, 
.'•ball, duriug the time they are in oflice, 
be free of duty. 

24. Lands of chmamon pesters ex- 
empted , also of cultivators of royal 


lands ; and of attendants allotted to 
dcss'ireSy kateparate and attepatoo peo- 
ple . — All lands belonging to persous of 
the ca^ts or department*, allotted to the 
cutting of cinnamon shall hefiee of duty; 
a'so iamU held by persons, trom which 
they aie bound to cultivate or aid in the 
culture of the royal land; and also the 
lands oi such persons who may be allotted 
to the performance of personal service 
to the dessaves by the board of commis- 
sions s, and of those who perform kate- 
purule or atepattoo service gratuitously, 
it being well understood that the persona 
last mentioned have uo right or autho- 
rity whatever to exactor icceive fees or 
lines ot any kind when sent on public 
duty, which they are requited to perforin 
expeditiously and impartially. 

25. Veddas to continue tribute of wax. 
— The veddas who possess no paddy lands 
shall continue to deliver to government 
the usual tribute in wax. 

26. Presents prohibited ; provisions to 
troops or servants of government travel • 
ling to be furnished for payment All 
pieseuts to the governor or other British 
authorities are strictly prohibited ; in tra- 
velling, every officer, civil or military, 
chiefs, detachments of tinops or other 
set vants of government, ou notice being 
given of their intended march or move- 
ment, are to be supplied with provisions 
of the country in reasonable quantity, and 
ou payment being made for the same at 
the cut rent price. 

27. Fees on hearing cases abolished 
All fees on hearing of cases to dessaves or 
Others, except as hereafter mentioned, 
which are for the benefit of government, 
shall be and aie jbolished. 

23. Remuneration for service of chiefs. 
The services of the adigars, dessaves, and 
other superior chiefs, to government, shall 
be compensated by fixed monthly salaries 
iu addition to the exemption of their lauds 
from taxation. 

29. The services of the inferior chiefs 
shall be compensated as above, by exemp- 
tion from taxation ; and that they alw 
receive one-twentieth part of the revenue 
paddy which they shall collect fiom the 
people under them, to be allotted in such 
portion as the board of commissioners 
shall, under the authority of government, 
regulate. 

30. Ml persons liable to general ser- 
vice for payment . — Ail persons shall be 
liable to service for government on the 
lequisitiou of the board of commissioners 
and agents of go vernuicut, according to 
their tormer customs and families or te- 
nure of their lands, on payment being 
made for their labour : it being well un- 
derstood, that the hoard of commissioners 
under his Excellency’s authority may 
commute such description of service, 
under r>re*eut circumstances, is not use- 
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fully applicable to the public good, to such 
other as may be beneficial. And provided 
further, that the holdiug of laud-?, duty 
free shall be considered the payment tor 
the service of the katepurule and afepat- 
too dej H*|meuts, and per»ous allotted to 
the dessave service ; and also for the ser- 
vice to government of certain persons of 
the temple villages, and in part for those 
which cut cinnamon; and also that the 
duty of clearing and making roads, and 
putting up and repairing bridges, be con- 
sidered a general gratuitous service falling 
on the districts through which the roads 
pass or wherein the bridges lie; and that 
the attendance ou the great feast, which 
certain persons were b >und to give, be 
cbntiuued to be eu punctually and gra- 
tuitously The washerman also shall 
continue to put up white cloths in the 
temples, and for the chief, gratuitously. 

31. Kadatcettes abolished .— All kada- 
wettes and aucient barriers, throughout 
the country, shall be from henceforward 
discontinued and removed, and the esta- 
blishments belonging to them for their 
maintenance and delence abolished ; the 
services of the persons usually employed 
therein, being applied to such other more 
beneficial purpose as the board of com- 
missioners shall deteimine. 

32. Rules for service of kunamaduwe 
talpatwaduna and pandan kareas . — Aud 
it being nece^saiy to provide rules for the 
service of certain persons, who were to 
perform duty to the person of the king of 
Candy, viz. the kunamaduwe or palau- 
quin bearers, the talepatawedunokaria or 
talpat bearers, aud patidaukareas or toich 
bearers: it is ordered by the governor, 
that such persons, being paid for the 
same, shall be bound to serve in their re- 
spective capacities, the governor, the 
members of H. M/s council, any general 
officer ou the staff of this army, the com- 
missioners for Candian affairs, the secre- 
tary for the Candian provinces, and the 
officer commanding the troops iu the in- 
terior. 

33. Agents of government authorised 
to punish neglect of duty. — Am! for en- 
suring the due execution ot all the above 
ordinances, relative to the collection of the 
revenue and performance of public duty by 
all chiefs and others, his Kxc.ein powers and 
directs that the board of commissioners 
in Kandy, collectively, or in their several 
departments, and the agents of govern- 
ment in the provinces, shall punish all 
disobedience and neglect by suspension or 
dismissal from office, fine, or imprison- 
ment, as particular ca^es may require and 
deserve; provided that uopersou holding 
the governor’s com mission may be abso- 
lutely dismissed but by the same autho- 
rity, aud no other chief bat by the autho- 
rity of the hon. the resident; but as well 
ihe commissioners, as other agents, duly 
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authorised by instructions from the go- 
vernor, may suspend chiefs of the superior 
or inferior order, on their responsibility, 
for disobedience or ueglect of the orders 
or interest of the government, reporting 
immediately, as the case may require, to 
the governor or the resident, their pro- 
ceedings for approval or revet sal. 

34. Detail of judicial administration 
in cus s wherein KanJians are defendants. 
— Aud in order that justice may be duly, 
promptly, and impartially administered 
tlnoughout the Kandian provinces to all 
classes, his Exc. the governor is pleased 
to declare his pleasure to be tombing the 
same, and to delegare and assjgn the fol- 
lowing jurisdiction to t he publ officers of 
government, for hearing and determining 
cases, whereby Kandians are concerned as 
defendants, either civil or criminal. 

35. Powers of agents of government 
sitting atone In civil cases. In crimi- 
nal cases . — Every agent of government 
shall have power and jurisdiction to hear 
and deteimine alone civil cases, wuerein 
the object of dispute shall not be land, 
and shall not exceed in value fifty rix dol- 
lars; and also niminai cases, of inferior 
description, such as common assaults, 
petty thefts, aud breaches of the peace, 
with power of awarding punishment not 
exceeding a fine of rix dollais twenty-five, 
corporal punishment with a rat-o’. nine- 
tails or rattan not exceeding thirty lashes, 
and imprisonment with or without labour 
not exceeding two months ; to which 
terms of imprisonment and fine s«rch 
agents are also limited, in punishing ne- 
glects or disobedience of orders, according 
to the provisions above detailed. 

36. Powers of judicial commissioner 
sitting alone . — fiie second or judicial 
commissioner shall, sitting alone, have 
power to hear and determine civil cases, 
wherein the object in dispute shall not be 
laud, and shall not exceed rix dollars one 
hundred in value ; and also minimal cases, 
of inferior description, with powers of 
punishment as in the last clause conferred 
on agents of government. 

37. Courts by judicial commissioner 
and agents , duly authorised, to consist of 
themselves and two Kandian assessors ? 
to try all civil cases , and all criminal 
cases, except treason, murder, and homi- 
cide . — The second or judicial commis- 
sioner, and such agents of government in 
the provinces to whom the governor shall 
delegate the same by his instructions, 
shall hold at Kandy, aud in the provinces, 
a court for the trial of all other civil cases, 
and of criminal cases, excepting treason, 
murder, or homicide, with powers in cri- 
minal matters to assess any punishment 
short of death, or mutilation of limbs or 
member; which court shall consist, in 
Kandy, of the second commissioner and 
two or more chiefs ; and in the provinces. 
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of the agent of government, ami one or 
more dessaves of the province, and one or 
more muhottales or pimcip.il korals, so as 
there shall be at least two Kandian asses- 
sors, or ot two mohattales or kor.tles, 
where no dessate can attend. 

38. Mode of decision : Reference to 
court of judicial commissioner . — The de- 
cisions of the courts in the provinces shall 
he by the agent of government, the Kan- 
dyan avsessois giving their advice, and 
where the opinion ot the majority of such 
assessors differs from the opinion of t ie 
ageut of government there shall lie no im- 
mediate decision ; bur the proceedings 
shall be transferred to the court of the 2d 
commissioner, who miy either decide on 
the proceedings had in the origiual court, 
or send for the parties and witnesses and 
rehear the case, or take or order the agent 
to take further evidence, and shall decide 
the Maine. 

39. Appeals to judicial commissioner. 
— Appeals also shall lie tiom the decisions 
of such agents to tue cout t aforesaid of the 
2d commissioner it. civil cases, if the ap- 
peal is entered betore the agent iu ten days 
from h s deciee and the objected dispute be 
either land or peisoual property, exceed- 
ing rix-do lars 150 in value ; in which 
case, execution 'hall stay and the pio- 
eeedmgs be transmitted to the said com- 
missioners' couit, which shall and may 
proceed iu the same as in the cases men- 
tioned in the former article That appeals 
also may be allowed upon order of the 
governor, o. the boaid of commissioners, 
although not entered iu ten days, if ap- 
plication is made iu a year. 

40. Mode of decision in court of ju- 
dicial commissioner • reference to the go- 
vernor ; appeals to the governor . — The 

decisions in the court of the second com- 
missioner shall be by the said commis- 
sioner, the Kandy au assessors giving 
their advice; and if the opinion of the 
majority of such assessors shall be diffe- 
rent from that of the second commissioner, 
the case, whether originally instituted or 
in appeal or reference from the agent of 
government, shall be transferred to the 
collective board, and by them reported on 
to his Exc. the gorei nor, whose decision 
thereou shall he conclusive and without 
appeal ; but that in civil ca»es decided by 
the second comiuissmuer, either in origi- 
nal or brought before him by appeal or 
reference, appeal shall lie to the governor 
if entered before the second commissioner 
iu ten days from his decree ; and if the 
object in dispute be either laud or perso- 
nal property, exceeding iu value 150 rix- 
dollar, iu which case execution of the 
decree shall be stayed and the proceedings 
be transmitted to the governor. But ap- 
peal may be allowed by order of the go- 
vernor on application within one year 
from the date of the decree. 


41. Disposal of appeals. — Appeals to 
the governor will be disposed of by his 
Exc. in correspondence with the board of 
commissioners according to justice. 

42. Execution of sentences in criminal 
cases limited. — In criminal cases no sen- 
tence, either by the second commissioner 
oi the agents of government, shall be car- 
ried into effect, if it awards corporal 
punishment exceeding 100 lashes, im- 
prisonment with or without chains or la- 
bour exceeding four mouths, or fine ex- 
ceeding 50 rix-dollars ; unless after re- 
ference to the governor through the 
board of commissioners, which will re* 
port ou the case and sentence, and after 
Ills Exc.’s confirmation of such sentence. 

43. The resident may preside in. court 
of judicial commissioner or hold a sepa* 
* ate court. — The hon. the resident may, 
when he thinks needful, assist and pre- 
side in the court of the judicial commis- 
sioner, and that the resident may also 
hold a court for hearing cases to consist 
of himself and two Kandyan chiefs or 
assessors, under the provisions respecting 
references and appeals, and limitation of 
execution of sentences in criminal cases, 
prescribed to the judicial commissioner, 
and to preserve regularity, the records of 
such the resident’s judicial proceedings in 
each case shall be deposited with the ju- 
dicial commissioner ou the conclusion, of 
same. 

44. Mode of proceeding in cases of trea- 
son, murder , aji l homicide. — In all cases 
of treason, murder, or homicide, the 
tiial shall he before the courts of the resi- 
dent or of the second comraisioner and 
his Kandyan assessors, whose opinion as 
to the guilt of the defendant, and the sen- 
tence to be passed on any oue convicted, 
is to be. reported through the board of 
commissioners, with their opiuion also, to 
his Exc. the governor for his determina* 
tion. 

45. Jurisdiction where superior chiefs 
are defendants reserved to the second 
commissioner .‘juris died n in other cases . 
— All cases criminal or civil, in which a 
superior chief is defendant, shall be ori- 
ginally instituted and heard before the 
resident or the second commissioners ; 
that all other case.* shall he instituted be- 
fore the jurisdiction in which the defen- 
dant resides. Provided that in civil cases 
the plaintiff may appoint an attorney to 
prosecute iu his behalf, as may the defen- 
dant to defend his case. 

46. Assessment of fines in civil suits . — • 
Iu civil cases tfle losing party may be by 
the second commissioner or agent of go- 
vernment, discretionarity ordered to pay 
a sum to government of one-twentieth 
part of the value of the object in dispute, 
not exceeding in any case nx dolLrs 50. 

47. Civil jurisdiction of lJf and Zd 
adigars, -The 1st and 2d adigar shaH 
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and may execute civil jurisdiction over all 
Katepurules and their propeity, subject to 
appeal to the second commissioner, and 
also over such other persons and propeity 
as the governor may by special warrant 
assign to the jut isdiction ol either of th‘ , '-e 
twq great officers, subject to appeal os 
aforementioned. And that the second 
commissioner, or any agent of govern- 
ment, may refer cases for hearing, and 
report to him in his court to the adigaio, 
dessaves, or uiohottales. 

48. Criminal jurisdiction of nuignrs. 
— ' Theadigais shall have jutisdiction to 
punish disobedience of their ordeis and 
petty officers, by indicting corporal pu- 
nishment not exceeding 50 strokes with 
the opeu hand or 25 with a rattan on the 
back, or by awarding imprisomeut for a 
term not exceeding 14 days. 

49. Of dessaves, mohot tales, and ho- 
rales. — The des>avcs or chiefs holding the 
governor’s commission may also punish 
offences bycoipora! punishment, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five strokes with the open 
hand, and of imprisonment for a teim 
not exceeding seven days; and sinnhuiy 
the principal mohottales, lienuerales, and 
koraies being in office, may inflict c.upo- 
ral punishment for offtnees on persons 
over whom they might have* exercised 
such jurisdiction under the former govern- 
ment, nor exceeding ten strokes with the 
open hand, and may imprison such per- 
sons for a term not exceeding three days ; 
provided that the several persons on whom 
the above power is exercised shall be duly 
and lawfully subject to the ordtis of such 
adigar, dessave chief, inobottule, lienu v 
rale, or korale ; aud that no such power 
shall be cxctciscd on persons holding 
office, or on persons of the lovv-couniry, 
foreigners, or on raoonneu of the Kan- 
dyan provinces; and provided that in all 
eases where imprisonment is awarded for 
a term exceeding three days, the primmer 
be seut with a note of the sentence to the 
2d commissioner, or the uearest agent of 
government, to be confined. 

50. Mode of receiving evidence, and 
administering oath to pagans . — To ensure 
a due and uniform administration of jus- 
tice, it is declared and enacted by his 
excellency, that all evidence before the 
resident, the 2d commissioner, or other 
agent of government, in a civil or crimi- 
nal case, shall be taken on oath ; which 
oath, in the ease of Kandyan or Hindoo 
witnesses, shall be administered after the 
evidence is taken (the witness being pre- 
viously warned that such will he the case), 
at the nearest dewale, before a commis- 
sioner or commissioners ordered by the 
court to see that the witness declares so- 
lemnly that the evidence he has given is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ; that no exemption can tie 
to this mode of giving evidence, except 


where Hmlliist priests are examined ; and 
that eu*iy person except a priest giving 
evidence must 't.ind while he deli vets it. 

51. Jurisdiction over foreigners, and 
over Kaudjan moormen - — The people of 
the low count tv, ami foreigner, com ng 
into tiie Kandyan pi o vinces shall continue 
subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the agents of government alone, 
with such extension as his excellency may 
by special additional instructions vest m 
such agents, and under the limitation as 
to execution of sentences in ciitniua) cases 
herein before provided as to Kandyans i» 
the 4 2d clause, until leference to the 
governor through tic* hoard of commis- 
sioneis, excepting in cases ot treason, 
murder, aud homicide, in which such 
pei .sons shah he subject to the same juns- 
dittion now provided for Kandy an j, and 
that the same line shall be pursued io 
ca«es wherein a Kandyan moot man shall 
he defendant. 

52. Confirmation of privileges t* 
mtjormrn . — And h > excellency the govei- 
nor takes this occasion to contum the 
provisions of his psoclamatiou of the 2d 
March, 1818, respecting the moorinen f 
but to explain that they are, nevertheless, 
when living in the villages wherein also 
Kandyans reside, to obey the ordeis of 
the Kami) ait chief or headman of the vil- 
lage, on pain of punishment by the agent 
of government for disobedience, notwith- 
standing any thing in the said proclama- 
tion contained. 

5;>. Local jurisdiction of hoard of 
Commissioners, agents to hear minor 
cases at Attapittiu and Kalende.~-kz- 
cording to such known rules, justice will 
be accessible to eveiy man, high or low, 
rich or poor, with all practicable conveni- 
ence, and the confident knowledge of im- 
partiality of decision. And to give effect 
to tins plan tor the administration of jus- 
tice, aud to collect the public revenue, 
and ensure the execution of public duties, 
bis excellency is pleaded to assign to the 
immediate coutroul aud exercise of juris- 
diction of the board of commissions s the 
following pioviiices: — The Four Kories, 
Matele, OodapaJata, including Upper Ba- 
latgamrae, Oodauoora, Yatennora, Tam- 
panue, Harissiapattoo, Doombera, Ha- 
wahette, Kotmale, the pari of Walapana 
lying west of the Kuda and Ooma Oya 
and the Hoorooie, Tamirawaue Maniiniya 
aud Ollagalia Pattoos of Nuwera Kala- 
wiye, in all which the higher judicial du- 
ties and the collection of revenues will be 
made by the commissioners of the board, 
but in those limits there will be besides 
two agents of government to hear miuor 
cases ; at Attapittia in the Four Kories, 
and a*. Kateude m Matele. 

54. Powers of agent of government 
in Ouva . — Theie will be an agent of 
government resident in Ouva, to whose 
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immediate jurisuiclion are assigned the 
provinces of Ouva, Welasse, Bintenne, 
YVeyeloowa, and the royal village of Ala- 
duila : all civil and criminal cases will he 
heard by him, with the exceptions men- 
tioned, and under the rules detailed 
above ; he will give orders to collect re- 
venue, pel form public service, suspend 
and punish headmen for disobedience, and 
exeicise general powers of government in 
those limits subject to the superintendance 
of the board of commissioners. 

55. In the Seven Kories , Saffragam ; 
Three Kories t Tainankadewe.S\vc\W\\v\y 
an agent of government in the Seven 
Kories will exercise jurisdiction over that 
proviuce and the northern part of Xmvere 
Kaiawipe. An agent of government in 
Saffragatn will perform like duties in that 
province. An agent of government will 
reside in the Three Kories with like povv- 
eis ; and the collector of Tiincomalee 
will hear all cases, aud collect the revenue, 
aud cause public service to be perfoirned 
in the same mauner in Tam .ink ad ewe. 

56. Reservation to the lirithh trover- 
nor of power to make further provisions 
or alterations . — In all matters not pro- 
vided for by this proclamation, or other 
proclamations heielofore promulgated by 
the authority of the British government, 
his Exc. reserves to himself and his 
successors the power of refoiming abuses, 
aud making such provision as is neces^aiy, 
beneficial, or desirable. He also ieserrts 
full power to alter the present provisions, 
as may appear hereafter necessary and 
expedient. And he requires, in Ins Ma- 
jesty’s name, all ofliccis, cml and mili- 
tary, all adigars, dessaves and other 
chiefs, .and all other his Majesty's sub- 
jects, to lie obedient, aiding and a-sisting 
in the execution of the-e or other his 
orders, as they shall answer tl e contrary 
at their peril. — Given at Kandy, in the 
said island of Ceylon, this 21st day of 
November, 1818. — By his Excellency’s 
command, (Signed) Geo. Lusignan, Sec. 
for Kandyan Provinces. 

Military — Official. 

Colombo, 2 Mh January, 18111. —Gene- 
ral Orders.*—' The head quat ters, and that 
part of the 1st bat. H. C. lath Alad^as 
N. I. remaining at Cn lorn bo, to embark 
on board the ship Elizabeth, at 6 o’clock 
on Sunday morning the 31**t inst., under 
the command of Lieut. col. Limond, for 
the purpose of proceeding to Tutoeorvn. 

On the occasion of announcing in ge- 
neral orders the embarkation of the re- 
maining division of the H. C. 1st hat. of 
the J5ih Madras N. I., the commander of 
the forces performs a pleasing ami grati- 
fying part of his duty, in expressing his 
tnl! appiob vfinti at the conduct of that 
battalion, under the able command of 


Lieut col. Limond, ftora the time of its 
anival in Ceylon, in the month of March 
la>t, to the present moment, comprehend- 
ing a long period of ■jerioui rebellion, in 
the suppressing of which this corps had itf 
full share with the rest of the anny, aud 
always behaved in the most gallant and 
soldier-like manner. 

To Lieut.col. Limond and his brave offi- 
cers, the Lieut.gen. is particularly thank- 
ful, for their willing, cheerful, aud effici- 
ent services; they leave Ceylou with his 
cordial wishes for their advancement, 
health, and happiness ; and he desires to 
assure them, that he shall ever reflect 
w ith pleasure on the houour of having hud 
a battalion so well officered, and so well 
trained, under his commaud. 

(Signed) T. B. Gascoyne, 

Dep. Asat. Adjt. Gen, 


SUMATRA. 

Original Correspondence. 

The following is an abstract of several 
authentic private accounts : 

In the latter pait of March, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles had concluded a treaty with 
the King of Acheen, which gives us a pre- 
ponderating influence in the northern dis* 
tiicts, and ensures us the absolute com- 
mand of that entrance of the straights af 
Malacca. This judicious treaty has re- 
ceived the sanction and approbation of the 
Gov.gen. It provides for the residence of 
a British agent, and the security of a free 
and iiniuterupted commerce. The traa- 
qnillity of the country had long been dis- 
turbed by the pretensions of a wealthy 
Arab at Penang, who had set up his so* 
as King. Our treat) provides for his 
removal, and in a tew' years there is n# 
doubt hut that the resoutces of the coun- 
try will be gradually developed : for many 
years t hey have been checked and neglec- 
ted. During the mission of Sir Stamford 
Raffles to Acheen he had the advantage af 
being attended by two French naturalists, 
who have gleaned all the infnritiatio* 
which their time afforded, and among the 
desiderata now no longer so, it has bee* 
discovered that the country produces in 
abundance excellent Teak (hitherto sup- 
posed not to exist in Sumatra), aud Fir 
also of a very valuable description. The 
King is said to be a very extraordinary 
character, aud much superior to wbat he 
has been hitherto represented. 

In the arrangement concluded at Acheen 
Sir Stamford was associated in a com- 
mission with Maj. Coombs as joint agents 
and representatives of the Gov.gen. 
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Every thing is now quiet in the Archi- 
pelago and the check which our establish- 
ment has imposed upon Dutch encroach- 
ment and pretension has revived the con- 
fidence of the natives ; and if the mea- 
sures already adopted are followed up by 
a liberal and decisive arrangement in Eu- 
rope, our important interests in that part 
of our eastern possessions will no longer 
be endangered. 

There is an excellent account of Acheen 
in Marsden's Sumatra ; and we also refer 
our readers to a very valuable article upon 
this subject published in the 28th No. of 
the Pamphleteer, written by Mr. Assey, 
late secretary to the government of Java. 

Unofficial — Published in India . 

Reported Tenor of tke Treaty.— 'AW 
that we have heaid, since our last publi- 
cation, on the interesting subject of the 
transactions taking place to the eastward, 
is that the principal clause in the treaty 
lately entered into with the Malay Sultau 
Mahomed Shah is, on the patt of the 
Hon. Company, the annual payment of a 
shift of 5000 dollars to the legitimate 
sovereigns of Siukapore, aud, on the part 
of Sultan Mahomed Shah, the permission 
to the Hon. Company to build a town iu 
the said island aud a fort for the protec- 
tion of the vast commerce of which it is 
likely to become the emporium. — Calcut- 
ta Times , March 30. 

Survey of the new Settlement.— Capt. 

Ross, of the hon. Company’s marine, has 
completed a survey of the harbour, coast, 
and territory ; and his description is ac- 
companied with a chart. The following 
is his nautical and topographical desciip- 
tion. 

Singapoora harbour, situated four miles 
to the N. N, E. of St. John’s island, in 
what is commonly called the Sincapore 
Straits,Will afford a safe anchorage to ships 
in ail seasons, and being clear of hidden 
danger, the approach to it is rendered 
easy by day or night. Its position is also 
favourable for commanding the navigation 
of the straits, the track which the ships 
pursue beiug distant about five miles, and 
it may be expected from its proximity to 
the Malayan islands and China seas, that 
in a short time numerous vessels would 
resort to it for commercial purposes. — 

At the anchorage, ships are slieltered 
from £. N. E. round to N. and \V., as far 
ap S. b. W., by the point of Johore, 
Siugapoora, and many smaller islands, ex- 
tending to St. John’s, and thence round 
to the N. point of Batang, bearing E. S. E. 
by the numerous islauds forming the S. 
side of Siugapoora strait 5 the bottom, '/o 
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within a few yards of the shore, is soft 
mud aud holds well. — The town of Singa- 
poora, on the island of the same name, 
stands on a point of land near the wes- 
tern pan of a hay, and is easily distin- 
guished by t litre hemg just behind it, a 
pleasant looking hill,, that is partly clear- 
ed of trees. Between the point oti which 
the town is situated and the western one 
of the bay, there is a creek in which the 
native vessels anchor close to the town, 
and it may be found useful to European 
vessels of easy draught to repair in. On 
the eastern side of the bay, opposite to 
the tower, there is a deep inlet lined by 
mangroves, which would also be a good 
anchotage for native boats, and about 
north from the low sandy point of the 
bay there is a village inhabited by fisher- 
men, a short way to the eastward of 
winch is a passage through the man- 
groves leading to a fresh water river.— 
Ships that are coming fiom the westward 
have nothing to apprehend in lounding 
the small peaked island, which is on the 
east side of St. John’s, as the reef does 
not extend above a cable’s length off it ; 
and just without that, the depth of water 
is from 12 to 14 fathoms. Having rounded 
the Peaked island, at half a mile, a NT. or 
N. b, E, course will lead to the anchorage, 
and 12 or 14 fathoms be the depth ; but 
when at one miie and hall from the island 
it will decrease to five or lour and three 
quarter fathoms at low water, on a flat 
which is two miles and half long and is 
parallel to the coast ; there Is no danger 
whatever on this bank being soft mud. 
Continuing (he N. or N. b. E. course you 
will deepen into a channel of 12 or 13 
fathoms, aud again shoal rather quickly 
to six fathoms on the shore bank, after 
which the depth gradually decreases to 
the shore. Large ships will find the best 
anchorage to be with Peaked island about 
S. b.W. and the eastern extreme of Sin- 
gapoora island, about N. E. b. E. in five 
fathoms at low water, where they will 
have the tower, bearing N. W. b. W. dis- 
tant one mile and a half. Ships of easy 
draught can go nearer into three fathoms 
at low water, with the Peaked islaud bear- 
ing S. W. and Johore hill, on with the 
eastein extreme of Singapoora island, 
where they will be distant about three- 
quarters of a mile from the tower, and 
about half a mile from the eastern low 
sandy point of the bay. — The coast to the 
eastward of the town bay is one continued 
sandy beach, and half a mile to the eas- 
tern point of the bay or two miles and a 
half from the town, there is a point 
where the depth of water is six or seven 
fathoms at 3 or 400 yards from the shore, ^ 
and at 600 yards a small bank with about 
three fathoms at low water, the point 
offers a favourable position for batteries 
to defend ships that may, in time of war, 
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anchor near to it.— Fresh water is to be 
had at several places in the vicinity of the 
town, and there are some small rivers 
along the coa^t to the eastward, where 
the water appear.' ted. We have not 
tried at this pU< e, but I mice took in 
similar water iu the stiaite of Caspar, 
and did not find it injurious. — The 
tide during the neaps are irregular, at two 
and three miles off shore, hut close iu it 
is otherwise. The lise and fall will be 
about 10 or 12 feet, and it will be high 
water at full ami change, at 8 h. 30 m. 
The latitude of the towu is about l a 15^ 
N. and the variation of the needle observ- 
ed on the low eastern point of the bay is 
2 Q 9 'E.— Daniel Boss, Capt. Bombay 
marine . H. C. S. Margaret and Frances , 
Singttpoora Harbour , Feb. 7, 1819. 


AVA. 

PEGU. 

From Capt. Trill, who arrived in the 
Sussex from Rangoon on 30th March, we 
have learned that another fire has taken 
place at Rangoon equally destructive with 
that of last yea'- ; it commenced at the 
north-west, and quickly carried its rava- 
ges to every part of the town ; an im- 
mense poitiou of prope» ty was destroyed, 
but the custom-house fortunately escaped. 
We also lea< n that several commanders 
of ships had been put under personal res- 
traint, iu consequence of some misunder- 
standing with the government.— Madras 
Courier . 


SIAM. 

Report of Capt . Richardson's Voyage . 
—The Fatteh Alvadood, Capt. Richard- 
son, arrived on 2fith April from Siam, 
with a complete lading of sugar, which 
was purchased for about seven dollars 
per picul. We find fiorn the report of 
the voyage with which we have been 
kindly favoured, that the temper of the 
Siamese is still hostile to European agen- 
cy, and the same annoyance has been 
experienced as formerly. The king, who 
now resides at Baukok, is entirely se- 
cluded from the gaze of strangers : is 
nevertheless the sole merchant ; but all 
the commercial affairs are managed by a 
Chalia interpieter and a favourite of the 
king’s, who understands no language but 
his own, and who is as venal and deceit- 
ful as can be well supposed, but at the 
same time shrewd and cunning. — The 
seat of government has been removed 
from Yuthia to Bankok, a small island 
on which the king's palace and a large 
temple are erected, which are deserving 
of notice, being richly gilt and ornament- 
ed ; but the generality of the houses are 
built on piles, on the batiks of the river ; 
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and such is the want of elevated ground, 
that innumerable houses are constructed 
on rafts, which are moored along the 
bank9 of the river, and moved from place 
to place. — A number of Chinese, Malays, 
Christians, and Mahomedans, are fouud 
amongst the inhabitants, and indeed form 
the most prominent part of the visible 
population.— The king, as aforesaid, lives 
completely secluded, and the executive 
government is parcelled out amongst his 
numerous sons, the chief of which is 
stiled Chu Cromachet .* — Their policy, 
with regard to strangers, appears to be 
formed on the model of that of the Bir- 
mahs, as practised at Rangoon ; the guns 
are all taken out of the ship at the vib* 
lage of Packenham, about five miles fiom 
the bar of the river, after which the ship 
is to warp up to Bankok, about thirty 
miles farther. The killing of oxen is pro- 
hibited, and even poultry is protected by 
their laws. The populace are very trou- 
blesome to Europeans when they meet, 
and no person is permitted to visit or 
trade with them without a special order 
from the king.— Fire-arms are more ia 
request than any other articles j they ma- 
nufacture gunpowder themselves. Kin- 
cobs, satins, and silk piece goods are the 
most prominent articles of import from 
India ; and a clever native agent will find 
his account, if he has a good stock of 
patience, and can stay three or four 
months, for they are indolent and tardy 
beyond any thiug heard of, even in India. 
— Siam has been visited this year by the 
two grabs from Bombay, the Ennore 
transit from Madras, and by several Ame- 
rican ships, whose names are not men- 
tioned. — There is a Christian bishop re- 
siding, supposed to be an European j but 
the Christians are merely tolerated, uot 
protected. — The anchorage is within a 
half mile of the king’s- palace. — Bankok is 
situated on one of the eastern branches of 
the Menam, and has always been consi*- 
dered as the seaport, ships seldom going 
further up. This place was ceded to the 
French in the reign of Louis XIV., but 
they never derived much benefit from ft, 
and it was soon neglected, iti consequence 
of the civil dissentiotis that broke out 
about this time. — Sian has scarcely been 
visited by an European ship since 1788, 
but an anunal ship has generally gone 
from Surat, who in return for her kin- 
cobs brought back agala and sappan-wood, 
bees’- wax, and a few precious stones.— 
The banks of the Menam are very low, 
aud the country is in consequence over- 
flowed annually, which fertilizes it to an 
extraordinary degree. Rice and sugar are 
produced in large quantities. — The Sia- 
mese are the natural enemies to the 
Birmbas, aud have often been in posses- 

• Lord in Chinee. 

Vol. VIII. 3 U 
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sion of Tavoy, Mergui, and Junk Ceylon, 
ou the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, 
where the Malay peninsula is scarce more 
than sixty miles across . — Bombay Gaz. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

IRRCPTION OF THE CAFPRES. 

From the Papers of the Colony. 

July 3.— The accounts from Graham's 
Town reach to the 20th of last month, 
up to which time the Caffres remaiued 
quiet. The transports, with the remain- 
der of the 38th and 54th detachments, 
arrived at Angola Bay on the 17th, where 
the greatest exertions were immediately 
made for landing the ammunition and 
stores, in order to their pioceeding to join 
Lieuteol . Wiltshire without loss of time : 
120 waggons have been employed on this 
occasion. As soon as this convoy reaches 
Graham's Town, the assistance intended 
for the frontier will be completed. The 
commandos from all the districts (Tul- 
bagh excepted) are over complete; we 
beKeve the last division from Tulbagh to 
be on its road, but the operations of the 
frontier will nor be delayed for this tardy 
detachment. The last division of the 
horses for the re-mount arrived in the 
Large Kloof, on the morning of the 23d, 
in good order. 

A strong detachment of the 54th reg. 
has been left at the town of Uiteuhage, 
for its protection. 

From the communication which I have 
had with the Caffre people from Caffre- 
Dritt, it seems that the chiefs expect to 
be attacked, mid that they have a force in 
readiness to enter the colony as soou as 
they shall have ascertained that our troops 
have moved. L T pou a rumour to that 
effect lately, they threw forward several 
detached parties/ which retired upon find- 
ing their information to have been incor- 
rect. 

Accounts from the Orange River state, 
that some Corannas had arrived there 
from Malipietje, with information that 
Coenrado Buys, his wife, children, slaves 
and people had been all murdei ed by the 
Boorapoolaus. He was moving to the 
eastward * and it is. to be believed that he 
was waylaid, ami destroyed by order of 
the chief Mali hie. The account comes 
from the Red Caffres; but, although it 
has been repeated through several chan- 
nels, it appears to require confirmation.— 
Cape Town Gazelle. 

LOCAL. 

The scarcity which lately prevailed at 
the Cape has entirely ceased ; ample sup- 
plies of wheat and Hour have lately been 
brought to market or imported, and in 
consequence the restrictions on the use 
of bran, or the baking of sweet cakes, 
Ac., which was some time ago imposed by 


-Cape of Good Hope. [Nov. 

order of Government, have been repealed 
The society of Cape Town is enlivened* 
by subscription balls, and by the dramatic 
performances of a Dutch theatrical ama- 
teur company. 

INFORMATION TO EMIGRANTS. 

Official Circular , 

The following circular has been ad- 
dressed to the parties whose lists of tbe 
individuals engaged to proceed with them 
as settlers to the Cape of Good Hope 
have been approved of by the Colonial 
Department : — 

Downing Street, London , 30/A Sept. 
1819. — Sir: I am directed by Earl Ba- 
thurst to acquaint you, that he has under 
consideration your letter of , and 
that he accepts the proposals which you 
have made, to take a paity of able-bodied 
settlcis, with their families, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, wheie a grant of laud will 
accordingly be assigned to yon on your 
arrival, in conformity with the regula- 
tions laid down by H.M.'s government. I 
have therefore to request, that you will 
immediately transmit to me thiee sepa- 
rate lists of the individuals who have 
placed themselves under your direction, 
and I enclose to you proper returns for 
that puipose; at the same time I deem 
it uecc'saiv to mention, that it is abso- 
lutely lequisite that the details respecting 
the individual" of your party, which you 
aic called upon to state in your returns, 
should be coirectlv specified, as any erro- 
neous statement upon these heads, but 
moie particularly in respect of the age of 
the individuals, could not fail to be pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience. Upon 
receiving these returns, 1 shall lose no 
time in slating to you the amount of the 
money which you will be required to de- 
posit under the existing regulations, and 
tbe mode in which the payment is to be 
made. — I am. Sir, &c. 

(Signed) Henry Goulburn. 

P.S. If there be any officers on the half- 
pay of the army or navy, or military or 
naval pen^ioneis among the individuals 
proceeding under your direction, it will 
be necessary that you should transmit t» 
me u (fourth) list, specifying their usual 
place of residence, aud the designation 
under which they are respectively kuovvn 
at the War Office, and at the Admiralty, 
in order that 1 may take the necessary 
measures to enable them to receive their 
allowances in the colony. — These persons? 
should, on their part, immediately apply 
to the Sec. at War, and to the See. of the 
Admiralty, stating their iutentiou to emi- 
grate to the Cape of Good Hope, aud re- 
questing instructions tor their guidance in 
respect to the receipt of their allowances. 
In making your anangements forembai- 
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kation, it will be pecessary that you 
should bear in mind, that you will be al- 
lowed tonnage for the conveyance of the 
baggage of your party, at the rate of one 
ton (measurement, 40 cubic feet) for each 
single able bodied individual, and two 
tons fur each able- bod it d individual who 
i a accompanied by hi* family. 

Unofficial Statement. 

The several parties who have been ac- 
cepted by the colonial department as eli- 
gible to be sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, at the expense of government, are 
rapidly concluding their engagements, and 


making the deposits which were stipula- 
ted in the first circular. It is now finally 
settled, that the district of GraaffReynett 
is that on which the new settlers are to 
be located. This borders on the Great 
Fish river, and comes in immediate con- 
tact with the Caffre counti v. In order to 
protect the colonies from the incursions 
of those irritated savages, a military force 
has already been sent to the spot ; and it 
is not improbable, that at no very distant 
period a neuociatioa will be entered into 
with the natives, by which a considera- 
ble addition will be made to the colony in 
that direction. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Extracts from the London Gazette. 

Dublin Castle , Oct. lb. —His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 

leased, in the name and on the behalf of 

is Majesty, to isiaut to Si» J.*hn Francis 
Crado k, K.C.B. a general in his Majesty's 
force.", an 1 to the heirs male of Ins body 
lawfully begotten, the dignity of a Baron 
of this pan of his Majesty’' United King- 
dom cailed Ireland, by the name, style, 
aud title of Baiou Howdeti, of Grimston, 
and of Spaldington and of Cradockstown, 
in the county of Kildare. 

r.Asr-iNDiv house. 

Oct. 13. — A o»uit of diiecfors was held, 
when the undei mem soiled slops were ta- 
ken up for one vo,aat*, in addition to 
those all cad y engaged, for the Company’s 
service, viz. Wmchefsta, ;331 tons ; 
Dorset rime, 1360; and Lady Campbell, 
614 — Cjpt. VV. M monliaiiks wj* f'vnrn 
into the command of the ship Thomas 
Coutts, consigned to Bombay and China. 

27 . — A court of duectnrs was held, 
when the follow i tig captains ivcie sworn 
into the command of their lespective 
ships ; — Capt. J. Jamesou, of ti e liarl of 
Balcarras ; Capt.T. Larkins, m the War- 
ren Hastings ; and (’. Le Blam , of the 
Thames, for Bonn ay ahd China ; Capt. 
P. Cameion, of the Loudon, for St. He- 
lena, Bencoolen, Prince of Wales* Island, 
and China; and Capt. J. Pearson, of the 
General Hewitt, for China direct. 

varieties. 

*Lient.gen. Bowser has been placed on 
the staff of the army of Madras. The 
general shortly leaves this country for that 
presidency, acuimpanicd by the whole of 
his family. 

The ba’onefcy of the late-Sir Jas. Sib- 
bald lias defended to his nephew, now 
Sir David Scott, one of the directors of 
the East-India Company. 

The Duke of Newcastle, the Duke of 


Portland, > and Karl Manvers, have given 
jfe’aOO each to the subscription of the 
county of Nottingham, to enable such 
persons as may choose to proceed as co- 
lonies to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 2.— Count Lieven, the Russian 
amba>sador, gave a graud entertainment 
to the Persian ambassador and suite, the 
ambassador trom the Netherlands, and a 
large party, at his villa, Camden-plaoe, 
near Chiriehur't. 

19. — On Tuesday last this city was ho- 
noured with a visit by his Exc. the Per- 
sian ambassador, who has been residiug 
at Cheltenham the la*t few days. The 
appearance of this distinguished stranger 
excited a very great degree of curiosity, 
and his noble demeauour and the richness 
of his diess rendered him an interesting 
object to the crowds who attended his 
footsteps. His Exc. received e\ery polite 
attention from the Veiy Rev. the Dean, 
the Re' . Dr. Mitchell, and our worthy 
Mayor, John Phillpotis, Esq. under whose 
guidance he inspected the on bed i a! , coun- 
ty nail, gaol, pin mauufactoiy, &c. with 
all of which he was much gratified. * On 
being conducted to the Spa, his Excellency 
expressed himself in the highest terms of 
approbation at the beauties of the spot, 
and made many particular inquiries as to 
the qualities and salubrity of the waters, 
&c. Soon after three his Excellency re- 
turned fm Cheltenham, particularly pleased 
with his reception . — Gloucester Journal. 

TiiePeisiau Ambassador regularly at- 
tends the Spa at Cheltenham early every 
moruing, to take the waters. His Excel- 
lency is also a visitant at the balls. 

Oct. 2*2.— The Persian Ambassador, ac- 
companied by Merza Mahomed Ali and 
Mr. Morier, honoured the Natioual So- 
ciety Central School, Baldwiti*s-garden% 
with his presence, aud manifested great 
pleasure at the steadiness, accuracy, and 
precis-on of the children, who went 
through the several stage* of Dr. Bella 
system of education. 

3 U 2 
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Oct. 6.— A new ship of 500 tons regis- to suspend for tbe present any farther dis- 
ter, named the, Tanjore, was launched charges from the regular army. The 
from the ship-yard of Mr. Edw. Gibson skeleton of the 86th regt. which also 
of this place- She went o if the stocks in lately arrived from India, at Chatham, is 
fine style, amidst the acclamations of thou- expected to join its depot in this city to- 
sands of spectators ; the band of the 88th morrow. 

regt. being stationed on the poop, playing The Lord Exmouth, Capt. Mills, on 
Rule Britan/tia, and Ojf’ she goes. The board of which ship the Fair Circassian 
Tanjore is a remarkably fine vessel, the and her attendants sa led from the Downs 
largest ever built here, and intended for on the 6tu u t , arrived at Gibraltar on 
the East India tiade ; but we learn, that the 24th, from whence she is to be era - 
from the want of purchasers at this port, barked for Constantinople, 
she is about to be fitted out for Loudon. The Lusitania, Cap'. Brash, anived at 
Paper. the Cape of Good Hope, on the 6th July, 

CONTRABAND TRADE. from Sr Helena, at wim ii place she left 

Newfoundland , Sept. 28. — Captain H.M.S. Conqueror, Capt Stanfll, Tees, 
M‘ Donald, of the sloop Mary Anne, from Capt. Rennie; Sapp’-o, Capt. Plmnridge; 
St, John’s, N. B. repoits, that H. M. S. Sophie, Capt. Sir W. S. Wiseman, Bart.; 
Bellette, Capt. Pechell, had seized an Leveiett, Capt. Shannon ; Redpole, Capt, 
American brig, having on board India Evance ; ami the Hyena, store* ship, 
goods, which were illegally intended for Oct. 23. — The Coioinande! store-ship, 
Halifax, from the United States, to the Mr. Downie commander, having taken on 
amount of j£20,O00. The American had board upwards of 401. convict 1 * for convey- 
goue into La Have in the night, and ance to New South Wales, went out of 
anchored close alongside of the Bellette, harbour to Spbhead: she is expected to 
then lying there ou the look-out for smug- sail in a few days. 

glers, which she had received information The Janus convict-ship, lying off Wool- 
weie expected on the coast, and, on Capt. wich, is to takeout the female convicts to 
PechelPs sending a boat on board, her New South Wales. 

cargo was reported to consist of flour and H M.S. Mermaid and Elizabeth Hen- 
staves ; but a strict search being made, rietta, bound on a voyage of discovery, 
the above goods were discovered stowed anived at Port Jackson, New South 
away in a bulk-head prepared for that Wales; the formet on the I5th of Febru» 
purpose. A crew was immediately put ary, and the latter on the 30th of March, 
on board from the Bellette, and the vessel both fioin Derwent. The Mermaid was 
ordered for Halifax, where our informant expected to s til about the 2d of April to 
saw her safely airive. the northward. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTICES. 

Sept. 30. — Rear Admiral the Hoc. H. continental extracts. 

Blackwood, Bart., to be Commander-in- Accounts fiom Spa mention a report 
chief in the East indies, iu the room of that Madame Momhoion was tie bearer 
the Rear Admiral Sir Richard K : ug, bart., of three volumes of the long- rumoured 
coming home. Lieut. Price Blackwood, work by Buonaparte. Part of his Memoirs 
to be his Flag lieut. have, it is said, already been nansiated by 

Oct. 17.— Arrived at Portsmouth, the Madame Bertrand at St. Helena, and, to- 
Macgles, with the 25th Light Dragoons getlier with the original, are intended to 
on board, from Madras, to be disbanded, be sent over to Joseph Buouapaite at New 
Not more than 200 privates of the regt. York, to be printed theie. Madame Mon- 
have returned home (they are principally tholon, it is added, is the bearer of some 
infirm men) the remainder having rolun- letters of consequence from Buonaparte, 
teered to serve in other corps in India. Petersburg h, S^pt. 22. — The ship 

The 86th regt. may be daily expected to Kamtschatka, winch was sent two years 
arrive from Madras. The Mangles left ago by the government, under the com- 
that place ou the 7th of April, and St. mnnd of Capt. Oollowniu, to KamDchat- 
Heleuaon the 8th of August. The pas- ka, ami the Kurole and Aleutian Islands, 
sengers by this ship are, Brevet Maj. arrived safe at Cronsladt, on* tbe 19th, 
Holc;Capts. Ralston, Shaw, Williams, from its voyage. The ship Kutu^ow, Capt. 
Scott, and Gravel; Lieuts. MHntosh, Hagemeister, belonging to the American 
Taylor, Foster, and Lovelace ; Mr. Hood, Company, also arrived at Cronsiadt on 
surgeon; Mrs. Hole, Mrs. Scott, and the 19th, with a rich cargo, after an ab- 
Mrs. Ralston ; Mr. and Mrs. Baker and sence of three years. This ship visited 
family, from Calcutta. the Spanish ports ou the coast ofArne- 

In consequence of the present disturbed rica, Callao, Acapulco, &c., and comes 
state of the country, the disbandiug of the last from Batavia. In the couise of a 
25th Light Dragoons, which lately anived month the Company will send two other 
at Chatham, from India, has been coun- ships to its settlement, on the north-rwes* 
termauded, and orders have been issued coast of America. 
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Tuesday, Oct/ 26, 1819. 

Cotlov,—' There was an improvement in the de- 
mand last week ; the purchases were estimated to 
exceed 1,500 packages. Bengals were talten with- 
out variation as to price. By public sale this 
forenoon, 105 bales Surat sold in bond, at very 
low price*; they were of the lowest description 
and very foul. 

Sugar.— There was some improvement in the 
demand for Muscovades last week, the purchases 
reported were to a considerable amount; the 
prices were without any variation. This fore- 
noon there appeared to be a steady demand for 
Muscovades, yet the purchases by private con- 
tract were not extensive, as the buyers antici- 
pated that the public tales of this forenoon would 
go off at a further depression. 

Coffee.— There was a considerable public sale 
brought forward on Thursday last, and notwith- 
standing the previous heavy market, the whole 
sold freely at prices is. a 2*. higher; the demand 
appeared to be general and on rather an extensive 
scale. 

Indigo. — The sale at the India Ho»-e, which 
commenced on Tuesday last, is expected to finish 
on Friday. Fine indigo is heavy and much lower 
than last sale; the middling and inferior descrip- 
tions gooff freely 3d. a 4d. per lb. higher. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

•** Information respecting Toths , Deaths, and 
Marriages, in families convicted with /> dia, if 
sent under cover, »o*tpaul, to A/etw* H ack and 
Co., Leadenhall Street, will be viseited in our 
Journal free oj expense. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 45. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Wm. 
Marshall, Hon. Eist-india Com pain’s Recruit- 
ing Officer in N. B. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 5. At Tarvin, by the R v. Dr. OMerdinw, 
Capt. 1 ho*. Palin, of the Bombay Establish- 
ment, to E.ixaberh, third daughter of John 
Palin, Esq. of Stapiefora Hall, nrar Chester. 
Oct. 7. At Wilcot Church, Bath, Henry An- 
drews Drummond, Esq. Commander of the 
u Mod. East-India Company’s ship Castle Huntly, 
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to Maria, only daughter of the late Capt. Wm. 
James Turqnand, R. N. 

26. At St. Manlebone Church, Capt. E. F. W»- 
v. ters, of the Bengal Military Establishment, to 
Elizabeth Stephens, second daughter of T. S- 
Aldersey, Esq. of Lisson Groce, Paddington* 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 30. Col. Galbraith Hamilton, of the Ma- 
dras Establishment. 

Sent. i. At He-avitree, near Exeter. Mrs. Phillis 
Deane, the wife of Capt. Robert Deane, of the 
Hon. Company’s Marine Bombay Esiablish- 
ment. 

29. In London, after aprotracte ' liver complaint 
and dysentery, Lieut. Thos. Mack_ of H. M. 
66th, having lately returned from srWHelena. 
Oct. 9. At Hayes, in Middlesex, John Mason 
Neale, late of the East-India House, aged 61. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals, 

Stfpt. 24 Cove of Cork, 9 Gravesend, Glory, 
Pounder, from Bengal. 

28 Deal, Oct. 3 Gravesend, Belle Alliance, from 
Madras 15 April, Mauritius 5 June, and St. He- 
lena 1 Aug 

30 Gravesend, Rrdhant, Fenti, from Bengal. 

— Margate, Oct- 3 Gravesen 1, Bienden Hall, Mar- 
tin, from Bombay 2 1 May. 

— Liverpool, Waterloo, Hepburn, from Madras. 

Oct. t Gravesend, East Indian, Hogg, from Ben- 
gal and the Cape of Good Hope. 

2 Deal, Providence, Banyan, from Batavia and 
St. Helena. 

4 Deal, 9 Gravesend, Partridge, Kellie, from 
Bombay and the Cape. 

— Deal. 10 Gravesend, Broxbournebury, Pitcher, 
from Batavia and St. Helena. 

5 Deal, 9 Gravesend, \j ix, Clark, from Madras 
and the Cape of Good Ho. e. 

7 Deal, 12 Gravesend, Se^tris, Thompson, from 
Bengal, Penang, and St. He. ena. 

13 Portsmouth, 16 Deal, 21 Gratesend. Mangles, 
Lardncr, from Madras 7 April, and St. Helena 
8 Aug 

14 Liverpool, John »'avlo*\ Atkinson, from Bom. 
biv n June, and St. Helena 28 Ang. 

17 Oft Hastings. 23 Gras-esend, Goiconda, Ed- 
wards, from Ber.gd 9 Feb Madras 19 April, 
the Cape 19 July* and St. Helena 13 Aug. 

— Deal, 21 Gravesend, Waterloo, Lovell, from 
Bombay 

21 Gravesend, Jane, Maughan, from Bengal. 

Departures. 

Sept. 29 Gravesend. Oct. 5 De, !. 9 Cowes. Clatl- 
dine, Welsh, tor the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 10 Gravesend, l I Deal, Lonach, Driscoll, 
for Bombay. 

11 Portsmouth, Oromocto. S’rickland, for the 
Cape, ManritiU', and Bombay 

— Lvmmgton. Vitioiu, Driver, for the Cape of 
Good Hope and Bengal. 


SHIPS LOADING FOR INDIA. 


Ships* Names. 

Tone. 

j Commanders. 

fVhtne to. 

Norfolk - - - - 

600 

jLutey - - - 

Madras and Bengal, leave to touch at the Cape. 

George Home - - 

450 

Teller - - - 

M >dra» and Bengal. 

Col umbo - - - 

4 sO 

■ Richardson - 

Isle of France and Cevion. 

Sarah - - - - 

480 

Thacker - - 

Bomba v direct. 

Melpomene - - 

. 4 >0 

Watt - - - 

Battvia. 

S her bom - - -; 

050 

Beach - - - 

Beouai direct, (at Liverpool). 

Traveller - - - 

400 

Hu thmson - 

Bombay. 

Janus - - - - 

SO* 


Ne v South Wales. 

Snracvn - - - . 

1 400 

1 

Dtto. 

JBlenden Hall - - 

500 j 

Greig - - - 

Bombay direct. 

Buliner - - - - 

450 i 

Barclay - -‘ 

Bengal, with leave to call at Madras. 

Ajax - - - - - 

450 j 

Clark - - - 

1 

Madras. 
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L 

■ * 

. d 


L. 

s. 

d. 









Coffee, Java 

...cwt. 5 

10 

0 


7 

0 

0 

— Cheribon 

. .... . b 

6 

0 

— 

5 

15 

0 

Bourbon 
















Cotton, Surat 

lb. o 

0 

7 

— 

0 

0 

10 









— — Bengal 


0 

7 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

— • Bourbon ...... 


1 

4 

— 

0 

o 

3 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 







Aloes, Epatiea..,. 

...cwt. a 

5 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star... 

5 

15 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Borax, Refined... 

3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Unrefined, or Tmcal 4 

4 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Camphire unrefined 0 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Caidemoms, Malabar.. lb o 

3 

G 

— 

0 

a 

0 









Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 







Lignea. 


0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 


1 

It 

— 

0 

3 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. 1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Cocut us Indicus.. 


5 

0 



9 

2 

0 

Col umbo Root.... 

2 

15 

0 





Dragon’s Blood..., 








Gmn Ammoniac, lump.. 5 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— - Arabic 


15 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

- — Assafnptida.,.. 

5 

10 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Benjamin . ., 

7 

0 

0 

— 

38 

0 

0 

— Anitni 

..cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Galbaimm... 








Gambogium 

14 

0 

0 

— 

17 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 

A 

0 

0 

— 

l* 

0 

0 

— — Olibanum 

4 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 


1 

e 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Dye 

0 

b 

3 

— 

0 

0 

t> 

Shell, Block . 








Shivered 








Suck 








Musk, China 

...oz. 0 i 

17 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

5 

0 

— 

l 10 

o 

Oil Cassia 

... 04 . o 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

5 

Cinnamon ... 


15 

0 





Cloves 


3 

6 





M act 








— — Nutiregs 

0 

l 

0 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Opium 

. -lb. 







Rhuhai b 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Sal Ammoniac ... 

.cwt. 















Turmerick, Java ... 

..cwt. 1 l 

10 

0 

— 

1 13 

0 


Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cut. 0 15 0 

China 1 10 0 

Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 


■L. t, (I. 

to 0 18 0 
— 1 111 0 


Indigo, Blue Ib. 

— Blue and Violet 

0 

8 

9 

— o 

9 


Purple and Violet ... 

0 

8 

3 

— 0 

8 

6 

— — Good Ditto 

0 

7 

9 

— 0 

8 

0 

Fine Violet 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Good Dn to.... 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

3 

- — Fine Violet & Copper 

0 

d 

fi 

— o 

6 

10 

— — Fine & Good Copper 

0 

6 

0 

— 0 

6 

3 

— Middling Ditto 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

10 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

10 

— 0 

5 

0 

Fin- Madras 

0 

4 

0 

— o 

7 

a 

Manilla 

Rice cwt. 

0 

8 

6 

— 0 

14 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

26 

0 

0 

— 28 

0 

0 

Sago cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

— 1 

b 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

2 

I 

8 

9 

0 

1 

— 1 

0 

5 

Novi 

1 

4 

3 

— I 

13 

4 

— Ditto White 

— China 

1 

& 

0 

— 1 

8 

a 

Organ zme 

1 

18 

0 

— 2 

10 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

9 

6 


Cloves 0 3 3 


— — — Bourbon. 


— — Mace 

0 

6 

4 



0 

8 

0 

— Nutmegs 

0 

4 

9 





- — Ginger cwt. 

l 

0 

0 

— 

I 

2 

0 

Pepper, Company's ib 

Privilege 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 





White 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

0 

1 1 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

1 

8 

0 

— 

t 

12 

0 

— White 

1 

15 

0 

— 

a 

4 

0 









Tea, Bohea lb. 

0 

1 

8 



0 

1 

IQ 

— — Congou 

0 

2 

5 

— 

o 

3 

k> 

Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

4 

— Catnpoi 








Twankay 

0 

2 

8 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Pekoe 

0 

4 

9 

— 1 

0 

4 

It 

Hvson Skin 

0 

2 

7 

— 

0 

4 

7 

Hyson 

0 

h 

O 

— 

0 

6 

c 

— — Gunpowdei 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Ti.rtO’sefhell 

1 

15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red .ton 

5 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale t November— Prompt 4 February 1820. 

Private-Trade. — Bandannoes — Blue Cloths — 
White, Brown, and Blue Nankeens — Baftaes — 
M ushns— 5 hawls— Madras Handkerchiefs— V enta- 
pollam Handkerchiefs — China Wrought Silks— 
China Silk Handkerchiefs— Crape Shawls— Crape 
Scarfs — Sewing Silks— Crape Shawl Scarfs— Silk 
Scarfs— Florentine. 

For Sale ft November— Prompt \ 1 February. 

Company's. — Saltpetre — Black Pepper— Cinna- 
mon — Cloves — Mace — Nutmegs — Oil of Mace. 

.Licensed and Private-Trade . — Blac k Pepper — 
Long Pepper — Saltpetre — Ginger — Nutmegs — 
Cloves — Cinnamon — Cassia Lignca— Sago — Arrow 
Hoot — Cassia Oil— Cinnamon Oil. 

For Sale 10 November — Prompt 1 1 February. 

ZMtnsed and Private-Trade . — Aniseeds— Castor 

Seeds— Turmeric— Safflower— Senna— Coctilus In- 

dicus— Munjeet— Assafcetida — Camphor— Borax- 
Myrrh— Musk— Civet— Aloes — G urn Anitni— Ben- 
jamin— Dragons’ Blood— Gum Ammoniac— Gum 
Arabic— Gum Copal — Gum Kino— Olibanum — 
Gum Tragacinth — Gum Senega — Shellac — Lac 
Dye— Nut Galls — Bees* Wax — Rhubarb — Tama- 
rinds— Chillies— Soda— Kutch— Cochineal — Ver- 
million — Cardcmums— Galangal— Tmcal — Banca 
Tin— Cowries — Soap — Terra Japonic* — Aniseed 
Oil — Castor Oil— Cocoa Nut Oil— Cajaputa Oil— 
Sassafras Oil. 


For Sale 1® Novembei — Ptompt 1 1 February, 
licensed and Private-Trade. — Red Saonder's 
Wood — Sapau Wood — Rod Wood — Sandal Wood 
— Wood unrated— Rattans— M alacca Canes— Fish- 
ing Rods— Mats— Rattan Mats— Keemoo Shells— 
Mother-o' Pearl Shells— Tortoiseshell— Fish Coun. 
ters — Crystal— Sea Horse Teeth — Elephants’ Teeth 
—Coral Beads— Buffalo Horns — Horn Tips— Cow 
Hides— Goat Skins— China Ink— Rouge— Pickled 
Salmon— Soy 

For Sale 22 November — Prompt 17 March . 1 
Company's. — Bengal and China Raw-silk.*’ 
Puvatc-Trc.de . — Bengal and China Silk. 

Far Sale 7 December — Prompt 3 March. 

Tta — Bnhe.i, 400,000 lbs. — Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and S.mchoog, 4,800,000 lbs. — Tvvankay 
and Hyson >km, 1.000,000 lbs.— Hyson, 200,000 

lbs. Total, including Private-Trade, 6. 400,000 

lbs. 

For Sale 14 Dec cm tar — Prompt 10 March. 
Company's. — Bengal, Coast, and Mir -it Piece 
Goods, Nankeen Cloth, and Goods from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

INDIAN SECURITIES AKD 
EXCHANGES. 

There u ao alteration s.uce our list report. 
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E. Kyton, Stock Broker , 2, Cornhill, and t.ombmd Street, 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

DECEMBER, 1819. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

MEMOIR 


OF THE LATE 

ADMIRAL PETER RAINIER. 


We are informed by a naval correspondent, of 
greal eminence in his profession, that a perusal 
of the Memoir of General James Stuart, recently 
given in the Asiatic Journal, lias induced him to 
send us the following Sketch of the Life of the late 
Admiral Rainier, an intimate friend of the subject 
of that piece of biography, and for many years a 
fellow labourer in ihe same cause, under the same 
climate. The services rendeied to his country by 
the late gallant Admiral, combined with his great 
private worth, are sufficiently eminent to prevent 
any hesitation on our part in giving a place to the 
authentic contribution of our correspondent, 
all bough these services, and the life devoted to 
them, had terminated before the commencement 
of our Journal. 

Admiral Peter Rainier was 
bora in the year 1740, at Sand- 
wich in Kent. His family arc old 
inhabitants of that borough, and 
several of his immediate ancestors 
filled its civic chair. He com- 
menced his naval career in the 
squadron that served in India from 
1756 to 1763 ; and he continued in 
that country during the greater 
part, if not all, of that period. At 
the peace of that time, he employ- 
ed himself chiefly in the merchant 
service in America, until the re- 
volt of our colonies. He then re- 
turned to the navy, and served in 
the West Indies, under Capt. Al- 
lan Gardner and Admiral Gayton, 
Aiiaiic Jottrn . — No. 48. 


who made him first lieutenant of 
the flag-ship, and subsequently 
a commander of the sloop Ostrich, 
an indifferently equipped vessel, 
purchased from the merchant ser- 
vice. In this vessel, of 16 guns, 
Capt. Rainier was appointed to 
cruize on the north side of the 
island of Jamaica. American pri- 
vateers then swarmed in those 
seas, and the Ostrich had soon an 
opportunity of distinguishing her- 
self, for she was the first vessel of 
the British navy on which an 
American privateer had presumed 
to fire. The Oliver Cromwell, a 
vessel of very superior force to the 
Ostrich, both in men and guns* 
afforded Capt. Rainier the occa- 
sion of punishing such temerity. 
After a very severe conflict, the 
Oliver Cromwell surrendered, and 
was carried by the victorious Os- 
trich into Montego Bay. The loss 
was very great on both sides. 
Capt. Rainier and all his officers 
were wounded ; himself very se- 
verely, and he never recovered 
from<he effect of this action. 

The Oliver Cromwell had been 
a very daring and successful 
Vol. VIII. 3 X 
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cruiser, and her capture, under before served in the Maidstone 
the circumstances described, gave frigate, as her first lieutenant. 

I great renown to the conquest, Capt. Rainier continued nearly 

which was much extolled both four years in the West Indies, 

I abroad and at home. Capt. Rai- where Capt. Horatio Nelson was 

| nier was in consequence promoted at the same time also employed, 

i to the rank of post captain ; but and both these excellent officers 

j the severity of his wounds pre- greatly distinguished themselves, 

I vented his active employment un- not only by their activity and zeal 

j til 1778, when he was appointed in the discharge of their various 

| to the Burford of 70 guns, a fa- professional duties, but also by 

i vourite ship of Admiral Vernon, their intelligence, in enforcing the 

who had his flag in her at the cap- Navigation act, against the Ame- 

ture of Porto Bello in 1742. ricans especially. 

I In this ship Capt. Rainier went In the summer of 1790, Capt. 

i to the Indian station with SirEdw. Rainier returned in the Astrea to 

Hughes’ squadron, and served England ; and, with all his officers 

there during the whole of the and men, was appointed and turn- 

[ sharp warfare under that admiral, ed over to the Monarch, 74, fitted 

The Burford was among the most for the East Indies : but the ex- 

distinguished ships in the five ge- pected rupture between England 

neral actions between the fleets of and Spain not taking place, the 

Hughes and Sufftien, all of which Monarch was paid off at the close 

were severe and long sustained ; of the next year. Capt. Rainier’a 

and although the naval tactics of long and able services on foreign 

that day did not lead to the deci- stations pointed him out as pecu- 
sive results of more modern con- liarly fitted for the most distant 
.flicts, the honor of the British flag and confidential — the command of 
was nobly upheld in these battles, a squadron in the seas beyond 
where, our inferior force was op- the Cape ; and, in Jan. 1793, he 
posed to one of the ablest com- was appointed to the Suffolk, 74, 
i; manders of France. We should and again ordered to India : but a 

Re disposed to award to the me- variety of circumstances concurred 
; wory of this enterprising officer in keeping his ship a channel 

; £" e meed of unqualified praise, cruizer 'till May»of that year, when 

i were it not tarnished by the being made a commodore, the sub- 
shameful fact of having subjected ject of our Memoir, in the Suffolk, 

his brave opponents, whom the assisted only by the Swift sloop 
fortune of war placed at his dis- of 16 guns, sailed from Spithead 
posa), to all the horrors of impri- in charge of a very valuable fleet • 
soument, which the hatred and of 44 East Indiamen and South 
fear of Hyder Ally and the Ma- Sea whalers. Such was his excel- 
homniedan bigotry of his slaves lent arrangement, that he actually 
$ould inflict. carried all the East India ships to 

Soon after the peace of 1783, Madras without touching at any 
the Burford returned from India, intermediate port — an achieve- 
and was paid off ; and her late ment to be duly appreciated only 
commander availed himself of an by seamen. In his own ship he did 

j interval of leisure, and made a not lose a man in this lengthened, 

j tour on the continent. At the close unrefreshed voyage ; and arriving 

ofl786hewas appointed to the at Madras, had but ten men on the 

Astrea frigate, and to be second sick list of a crew of 600. 
in command on the Jamaica sta- The Commodore found himself 
tioo, under his gallant friend in command of one 74, one 50, and 

& . Lord Gardner, with whom he had four frigates, two of the latter 
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forty-fours. This squadron he di- 
vided so ably as to afford efficient 
protection to our extensive com- 
merce in the Indian and China 
seas ; and not only prevented loss 
on our part, but captured two na- 
tional ships of revolutionary France 
— Le Due de Trouin of 50, and 
La Revenge of 24. The latter be- 
came the sloop Hobart, of 18 guns, 
and was added to the commodore’s 
squadron. 

The French not arriving in In- 
dia with such force as appeared to 
have been expected, the commo- 
dore so heartily co-operated with 
the local governments in the ac- 
commodation of troops on board 
his ships, that the squadron was 
mainly instrumental to the capture 
of all the Dutch forts and settle- 
ments on Ceylon, in conjunction’ 
with the troops under his gallant 
friend Gen. James Stuart. The 
commodore subsequently sent a 
force which captured Malacca, 
and following himself, he proceed- 
ed with part of his squadron to 
the China seas, with a detachment 
of the Madras army, and took the 
important and rich settlements of 
Amboyna and Banda from the 
Dutch. These services were duly 
appreciated at home, and the gal- 
lant subject of our memoir ob- 
tained his flag in recompense. We 
are now arrived at the close of the 
year 1796. 

At this period the French had 
collected a large naval force at the 
Mauritius, under Admiral Sercy ; 
and the two flags are understood to 
have put to sea and cruised in 
search of each other. Sercy hav- 
ing little or nothing to attend to 
in the line of commercial protec- 
tion, was very differently situated 
in regard to his opponent Admiral 
Rainier was obliged to divide his 
fleet, to keep Sercy aloof with one 
band, and to afford convoys with 
the other. A very valuable fleet 
was expected to be on its voyage 
from China to India, ■ convoyed 
only by the Hobbart, Capt. Page, 


of 18 guns, formerly, as already 
noticed, the Revenge, in the 
French navy. This fleet was a 
most tempting object to Sercy, 
and its capture would have been 
one of the severest blows that 
could have been dealt to Indian 
commerce. It accordingly became 
the object of his enterprize, and 
equally of the protection of his 
opponent. Sercy awaited its pas- 
sage through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, with six fine large frigates 
of the first class— some of them 
razeed from seventy-fours, carrying 
their original lower-deck 42-poun- 
ders. Admiral Rainier had been 
reinforced by two seventy-fours — 
the Arrogant, Capt. Lucas, and 
the Victorious, Capt. Clarke ; and 
these two efficient ships were so 
happily stationed as to fall in with 
Sercy s frigates; but owing to 
calms, our ships could not ap- 
proach the enemy near enough to 
afford an opportunity of effecting 
any thing beyond a severe can- 
nonading, which terminated in the 
retreat of the enemy to the Mau- 
ritius, and the unmolested protec- 
tion of our China fleet, which soon 
after passed the site of action, and 
reached Bombay in safety. 

This narrow escape, and an- 
other still in the recollection of 
most of our readers, of the valu- 
able China fleet rescued from even 
a greater danger, by the bravery 
and address of Sir Nath. Dance, 
when attacked by Linois at the 
other entrance of the Straits of 
Malacca, are two of the most 
happy and splendid occurrence* 
connected with Indian commerce 
and British intrepidity, that adorn 
our annals. 

The plans of two attacks, on 
Batavia and Manilla and their 
numerous dependencies, were soon 
after arranged between the ad- 
miral and Lord Hobart, the go- 
vernor of Madras ; but the exe- 
cution of them was suspended by 
information and orders from Eng- 
land, touching the apprehended 

3X2 
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designs of Tippoo, in combination 
with his fatal friends from revolu- 
tionary France. 

The French naval force in the 
Indian seas, diminished from time 
to time by captures made by ours, 
was not equal to meeting Admiral 
Rainier's in action ; nor did it seem 
the policy of our enemy to risk 
much, but to cripple our com- 
merce by an enterprising system 
of cruising, combining points and 
lines of successive interception on 
an extended scale. Where, how- 
ever, occasions offered, the naval 
honour of France was upheld by 
the bravery with which Sercy’s 
actions were fought. Such actions, 
it is true, terminated in India, as 
elsewhere, to the disadvantage of 
the French ; for, to the best of our 
recollection, not a single ship of 
wdr was taken from us during the 
long period (nearly twelve years) 
of Admiral Rainier’s command in 
the Indian seas, while a long list of 
captures might be exhibited, gal- 
lantly made by the ships of his 
fleet. This hasty memoir is pen- 
ned where the writer has no op- 
portunity of access to documents 
whence he might with official 
completeness form such a list ; 
but he will, from his recollection, 
for a long while uncalled to the 
subject, name a few of the most 
important. 

1. La Forte of 56 guns, cap- 
tured by La Sybelle of 40 : in this 
most desperate action, our gallant 
Capt. Cooke was mortally wound- 
ed. This immence ship, La Forte, 
had been Sercy’s flag ship ; but he 
quitted her before she fell. She 
was afterwards lost in the Red 
sea. 2. La Chiffone, a frigate of 
the first class, captured also by 
La Sybelle, then commanded by 
Capt. Adam. 3. The Psyche, 32, 
also taken by a frigate of the ad- 
miral’s squadron, commanded by 
Capt. Lambert. 

■ From the effects of such a 
lengthened servitude in all cli- 
mates, as well as from the incura- 


ble nature of his wounds, and from 
an asthmatic affection induced by 
them, Admiral Rainier found his 
health and stamina declining; and 
had repeatedly, for the last three 
years of his command in India, so- 
licited to be relieved from it. In 
this he was indulged, in March 
1805, by the appointment of a 
successor in rear admiral Sir Edw. 
Pellew ; and the vice-admiral, in 
his flag-ship, the Trident, convoy- 
ed to St. Helena all the homeward- 
bound ships that he could collect 
from every quarter of India, while 
those from China joined her at St. 
Helena, convoyed by the Caroline, 
Capt. Page. 

At this rock, since rendered so 
memorable, a fleet of immense 
value was collected ; and here also, 

. at this time, was Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, a passenger in the Trident. 
What strange, what wonderful as- 
sociations connect themselves with 
this spot, in combination with the 
names and histories of two indivi- 
duals ; including therein the his- 
tories and destinies of two mighty 
nations, saved and lost by those 
military leaders. But it is foreign 
to our present purpose to follow 
up this train of busy thought. We 
will however surmise, that this 
sojourn of a month at St. Helena, 
afforded to the eagle eye of the fu- 
ture Duke of Wellington, satisfac- 
tory assurance of the security of 
this singular rock, as a place of de- 
tension for its present inhabitant, 
unique in daring ambition and tem- 
porising flexibility ; and it cannot 
be supposed that his grace’s opi- 
nion was not consulted, and his 
advice followed, on that important 
point. 

By unofficial people it was un- 
derstood, that no authority existed 
at St. Helena for putting the large 
convoy collected there out of the 
reach of the protection of its bst- 
ries, and that Admiral Rainier took 
on himself great responsibility in 
quitting the rock without farther 
instructions from England. Be 
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this as it may, on the 12tli of July 
1805, he sailed with two sixty- 
fours, including his own flag-ship 
and one frigate, having under his 
charge sixteen regular East India 
Company’s ships from China, eight 
from Bengal, eight from Madras, 
three from Bombay, and six South 
sea whalers; making in all, he could 
not help noticing, the exact num- 
ber with which he, as already no- 
ticed, sailed from England twelve 
years before, with which he then 
performed in perfect safety his 
outward voyage, and with which 
he had now the happiness in equal 
safety to reach England on the 
10th of Sept. 1805. 

This important arrival diffused 
great joy to all connected, and 
who in this country is not ? with 
the prosperity of Indian commerce; 
especially as it was known that an 
overwhelming French fleet had 
been cruising under Admiral Gan- 
theaume expressly for its intercep- 
tion. This fleet was encountered, 
and driven from its dangerous 
position by that under Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder. 

Gantheaume, however, captured 
H. M. ship Calcutta, of 54 guns, 
which was following the track of 
Admiral Rainier, with a few ships 
that arrived at St. Helena after his 
departure. 

The vice-admiral was now about 
sixty-five years of age, and doubt- 
less deemed it advisable to retire 
from public life ; but his fellow 
citizens of Sandwich desiring to 
return him to parliament as their 
representative, he did not decline 
that honour. 

It was fully expected by his 
friends, by the public, and no 
doubt by himself, that some espe- 
cial mark of royal favour would 
have marked the general sense of 
his ong and able services ; and it 
his well known (and indeed minis- 


ters have mentioned it with re- 
gret), as in the case of his gallant 
friend, General James Stuart, that 
the royal malady alone prevented 
H. M.’s ministers from recommen- 
ding Admiral Rainier as deserv- 
ing of the highest military honour ; 
which had heretofore, we believe, 
uniformly been extended to naval 
Commanders - in - chief in India. 
Without detracting from the ac- 
knowledged merits of his prede- 
cessors, it may be safely asserted, 
that, as 1 far as long, zealous, and 
faithful service give a claim for 
such a distinction, no one deserved 
it more than the subject of this 
imperfect memoir. 

He died on the 6th April 1808, 
aged sixty-eight. Professional em- 
ployment, almost unceasing, from 
his early entrance on his naval 
career, left him perhaps but little 
leisure to think of marrying, and 
he died a bachelor, bequeathing 
his large most honourably acquir 
ed property to his brothers and 
a sister, with kind tokens of re- 
membrance to many of his parti- 
cular friends. Although the ad- 
miral always kept a noble table, 
and lived at considerable expense, 
yet habitual prudence, combined 
with such a length of service in 
high command, led to the accu- 
mulation of a large fortune ; it is 
said not less than £300,000. In 
death, as in life, he marked his 
patriotic feeling, for he bequeath- 
ed one tenth of his property to 
“ his country.” In religion he was 
correct and fervent ; and his coun- 
try, as well as his extensive circle 
of private friends, may mingle with 
the flowing tribute of public ad- 
miration, a vein of personal regret ; 
for his life was spent in promoting 
the honour and interests of the 
one, and in contributing to the 
good and happiness of the other. 
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To the Editor of the 

Sir : Your valuable periodical 
publication will, evidently, become 
a very useful repository of facts, 
narrations, proceedings and trans- 
actions, which must materially aid 
the future historian, in compiling 
the annals of India, as connected 
with British conquests and the in- 
troduction of sound policy, a 
beneficent legislative system, and 
general principles of civilization. 

Before I proceed to the main 
object of this communication, let 
me be permitted to pay my feeble 
tribute of admiration to the gal- 
lantry, intrepidity and enterprise 
which have marked the recent 
campaigns in India. The unity of 
the general plan is rendered evi- 
dent, from efficient co-operation in 
its subordinate departments. Dis- 
tant armies moving from an ori- 
ginal basis, on converging lines of 
operation, have felt mutual sup- 
port in a judicious concatenation 
of well weighed designs, leading 
each to a specific object, as a 
branch in the combination. The 
general confidence thus generated, 
has been productive of brilliant 
instances of partisan and individual 
heroism of a very eminent descrip - 
tion. The future historian, in’ 
-tracing the progress of the suc- 
cessful campaigns, on a scale so 
extensive, will do merited justice 
in his records, to the splendid mi- 
litary talents, and sound political 
wisdom of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; a nobleman no less distin- 
guished by the brightest faculties 
of the head than by the most 
kindly affections of the heart. The 
great Captain who conquered so 
gloriously [tarn Marte,quamMiner- 
va)o n the immortal field of Water- 
loo, knows well what Indian armies 
are capable of achieving, and feels 
that they are worthy of ranking by 
the side of the heroic bands whom 
he so frequently led to victory, in 
various countries of Europe. The 
itmlcviating rectitude of xiritish 
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honour is distinctly' conspicuous in 
the government of British India ; 
and the best proof of the fact is 
found in the acknowledged happi- 
ness of multiplied millions living 
under a mild code of jurisprudence 
and equal laws. History does not 
furnish a parallel of so extraor- 
dinary a system of detached ad- 
ministration, from which, indepen- 
dent of habitual moral conduct, 
the very possibility of corrupt in- 
fluence is excluded by regulations 
resulting from mature experience, 
and occasionally modified and 
adapted to times, events, and ex- 
isting circumstances. This correct 
state of things must be surely 
deemed highly creditable to the 
undeviating integrity and vigilant 
guidance of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, whom 
it would well become the Proprie- 
tors to remunerate more adequate- 
ly for their faithful, assiduous, and 
meritorious labours. I return from 
a digression into which I was wil- 
lingly led away, and will attempt 
to state a prominent subject of 
great political and deep moral 
importance. 

In a former communication I 
attempted to draw an imperfect 
picture of the lamentable moral 
condition of the natives of oriental 
India. More than the barbarian 
Timour ever dreamt of has been 
realized there ; as we now hold the 
country, paramount, from Lahore 
to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Indus to almost the confines of the 
tributary states of China : and the 
ignorant insolence of that artificial 
government will unavoidably bring 
us in contact with this numerous, 
but unwarlike people, ere another 
century passes. Recent well found- 
ed calculations have carried the 
number of inhabitants subject to 
our sway to little short of one 
hundred millions. These are ruled 
with humanity and justice, but with 
the exception of the comparatively 
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few who hate been converted to 
our faith, are utterly excluded from 
the benefits of knowledge and the 
blessings of religion. Who does 
not 'see the omnipotent hand of 
unerring Providence in the won- 
derful and unprecedented rapidity 
of the extensive conquests lately 
achieved in India ? Can any one of 
the most moderate train of reflec- 
tion for a moment suppose that 
such astonishing events can lead 
to any thing short of vast moral 
consequences? We know from 
historical records, and from un- 
doubted tradition, that the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham peo- 
pled those countries. Proofs of 
this, were they necessary, could 
be adduced ; such as, that Sesos- 
tris and his armies (of the race of 
Ham) penetrated beyond the 
Ganges ; that the Chinese have 
certain traditions of the flood, and 
of their descent from the preserved 
family ; and that Cashmere and its 
inhabitants derive their name from 
Cush, a few generations from 
Noah. It is equally known, that 
the inhabitants of Europe are of the 
lineage of Japhet. Prophecy can 
be only fairly judged of when ac- 
tually fulfilled : and who does not 
now exultingly witness, “ the sons 
of Japhet dwejling in the tents of 
Shem ?” These sublime facts in- 
dicate great future changes, as 
God, who, in his infinite wisdom, 
sealed revealed truth by the testi- 
mony of miracles, has in later 
times brought his will to pass, by 
the agency of second causes. The 
manifest operation of these are at 
this moment evidently apparent in 
India. Such being the all-wise 
and unquestionable order of things, 
whether we view the mighty sub- 
ject in a political or moral light, 
we are equally called on, gradu- 
ally, cautioush . ."v 

to introduce < . t : .■ 

India, by making our literature, 
our sciences, and our arts known ; 
through the sure medium of teach- 
ing i he English language through- 
out the province* of India. Thi* 


plan, wisely conducted, would for 
ever attach the oriental empire 
to Britain, and prevent, what may 
ultimately otherwise happen, or 
having our own discipline turned 
against us, to drive us out of a 
country held chiefly by mere phy- 
sical force, unsustained by the 
more sure and permanent strength 
of public opinion, founded on edu- 
cation and the infallible ties of 
moral conquest. The sense of the 
good to be thus principally effect- 
ed, will pass from father to sou, 
with increased interest, till the 
great work of civilization shall 
have been accomplished, when it 
will be said with the first of our 
poets, and the Child of Nature : 

“ This story shall a good man teach his 

SOD, 

From this day, to the end of the world.” 

It was the policy of the Romans 
to introduce among vanquished na- 
tions, as much as possible, their 
own manners and customs, and 
more especially a knowledge of 
their language. As a proof of 
this, we find it was spoken by se- 
veral European nations during 
the dark and middle ages ; and 
even at this day, an imperfect 
description of Latin is understood 
in the provinces of Hungary, and 
in some contiguous countries, such 
as Wallachia and Transylvania, 
the ancient Dacia. One of the 
principal uses of the instructive 
pages of history is to teach us, 
by the precepts of recorded ex- 
perience, to shun what is evil, and 
to adopt what has been confirmed 
as sound and wise policy. The 
ancients found, that a knowledge 
of their language and arts con- 
solidated conquest, and gradually 
paved the nay to the introduction 
of their heathen mythology. The 
strength and beauty of their fine 
writings powerfully aided and fa- 
cilitated their excellent plan, and 
produced an admiration which even 
we ourselves are taught to feel in 
our early years. The effect was 
adequate ; as the conquered pro- 
vince* Soon be-” e inrornnr°t' , d 
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and amalgamated with the mother 
country, in a moral sense, and 
completely converted to all her 
habits of thinking and acting. 

Revolving all this constantly in 
my, mind, during a long residence 
in India, I often viewed, with 
equal pain and regret, the unre- 
mitting, meritorious, and benevo- 
lent labours and exertions of the 
pious missionaries too frequently 
counteracted' by the inveterate 

S dices of the natives, by the 
ous arts of the hypocritical 
Brahmins, and, above all, by the 
evident want of a previous prepa- 
ration of the human mind in that 
country for receiving the due im- 
pression of revealed religion. Al- 
lowing fully for every effect arising 
from the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures translated into many of the 
native languages, and allowing for 
the utmost efforts of the missionary 
struggling against so many serious 
difficulties, I clearly saw that the 
inculcating a knowlege of the 
English language generally in In- 
dia, was the one thing needful, 
which must ultimately prove the 
principal -and leading means of 
obviating every thing that was ad- 
verse, and of communicating and 
establishing, through civilization 
mid literature, the principles and 
practice of Christianity, and a du- 
rable and rooted attachment to. the 
empire of Great Britain. 

It occurred to me, that the na- 
tive once taught to instruct him- 
self, his natural curiosity would 
induce him to read the Bible, and 
out best works, when his conver- 
sion would necessarily follow as 
the act of his own will, while at 
the same time he would thus learn 
to appreciate duly the value of 
our institution, and to form a just 
estimate of his own comparative 
happiness, in living in freedom un- 
der their inestimable benefits. 

Strongly impressed with this 
conviction, some time after my re- 
turn from India, I earnestly re- 
commended; in print and -other- 
1 , this auxiliary and efficient 


plan : and shewed the necessity of 
reading in the^chools of instruc- 
tion to be established little be- 
yond judicious extracts from uni- 
versal history, including particu- 
larly interesting portions of ori- 
ental history, and a full exposure 
of all the absurdities of the Gre- 
cian, Egyptian, and Roman my- 
thologies. I endeavoured to prove, 
that if any thing beyond this were 
attempted in the beginning, the 
whole future success of a sure 
plan would be endangered by the 
malignity of the Brahmin, and by 
the jealousy and deep-rooted hos- 
tility of the bigotted native, as 
much attached to his own vain su- 
perstition as he is deplorably ig- 
norant of the ways of salvation, 
and of what is best calculated to 
promote his temporal happiness. 
Year after year 1 urged these im- 
portant considerations, publicly 
and privately ; endeavouring to 
make up in zeal what I wanted in 
ability of representation. 

While tilings remained thus si- 
tuated, 1 have seldom felt more 
gratified than in perusing, in your 
useful and excellent journal, a let- 
ter from the Bishop of Calcutta to 
the secretary of the Society for 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, recommencing this very 
measure, with neatly similar mo- 
difications. The consequence has 
been, that the incorporated so- 
cieties for promoting Christian 
knowledge have co-operated with 
the Church Mission Society in 
forming a Mission college at Cal- 
cutta,* and have each granted 
£5000 for this laudable object. 
The Church Missionary Society, 
founded on the strictest principles 
of the Church of England, and 
patronized by the most distinguish- 
ed characters, fyas within the last 
fifteen years stimulated the other 
excellent societies into efficient 
action. The consequent emula- 
tion in good has been, that the in- 
come of the one has risen from 
eight to above eighty thousand a 
year; while that of the other had 
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advanced from nothing to twenty- 
eight thousand a year. I am an 
unworthy member of both ; and 
rejoice with all who see the sub- 
ject in a proper light, in witnessing 
these noble societies rivalling each 
other, only for the benefit of man- 
kind, and in support of the best 
interests of their native country. 

It was an auspicious and fortu- 
nate circumstance for the cause of 
civilization and religion, that a 
learned prelate of the church of 
England judged for himself on 
the ground, in forming a just esti- 
mate of this momentous question ; 
and from the vast extent of the 
field, it were to be wished that a 
bishop of Madras, and a bishop of 
Bombay, were appointed to pro- 
mote the national objects so ably 
stated in the Bishop of Calcutta s 
letter. This excellent prelate 
dwells principally on the utility of 
teaching the natives the English 
language, and our literature, 
“ without any immediate view of 
their becoming Christians;” and 
says, “ that one great instrument 
of the success of Christianity will 
be the diffusion of European know- 
ledge.” He says, that, “ though 
preaching must form a prominent 
part of the system, it seems rarely 
to have excited any interest be- 
yond that of transient curiosity,” 
and, “ that, the native mind must 
be prepared by education to com- 
prehend the importance and truth 
of the doctrines proposed to them.” 
The Lord Bishop thinks, “ that 
teaching the English language 
would entirely alter the condition 
of the people; and that enlarging 
the sphere of their ideas generally, 
would teach them to inquire, at 
least, upon subjects on which we 
do not professedly instruct them.” 

The manifest political and mo- 
ral advantages of teaching the 
native Indians the English lan- 
guage, and the elements of useful 
literature, being fully admitted, 
the next question that naturally 
arises, involves the consideration 
of the b.st and most efficient means 
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of attaining this most important 
object : and a case of deeper in- 
terest, in its manifest bearings, 
can hardly occupy the attention of 
the Court of Directors. 

The Bishop of Calcutta seems 
to think, that the half-cast de- 
scription of natives would furnish 
the requisite schoolmasters, acting 
under the superintendance of mis- 
sionaries trained along with them 
in the new college. Though this 
class of society has produced some 
able characters, it is well known 
that the actual natives do not view 
them in a favourable light ; and 
this prejudice, whether founded or 
not, would materially militate 
against the success of the plan. 
Probably some, of marked moral 
habits and of sufficient intellect, 
might be selected. I would, how- 
ever, on mature consideration, re- 
commend that well educated young 
men should be sent out from this 
country, to fill the situation of 
schoolmasters. They would re- 
main at the College of Calcutta 
till they acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the language of that pro- 
vince for which they might be in- 
tended; and it may be unneces- 
sary to mention, that they must 
be thoroughly instructed in Doctor 
Bell’s simultaneous system of 
teaching. I particularly animad- 
vert to the necessity of having the 
schoolmasters previously well edu- 
cated, as the natives must be in- 
structed in the rudiments of gene- 
ral knowledge and science, in or- 
der to impress their minds with a 
veneration for the literature and 
acquirements of European nations. 
The progress of the schools would 
be periodically ascertained by a 
conjoint committee of civilians 
and officers selected from those 
residing in the province or dis- 
trict, and detached reports would 
be transmitted to Calcutta. Re- 
wards, of course, would be assign- 
ed and distributed at these exa- 
minations, A commencement hav- 
ing been thus made on methodized 
principles, the progress of educa- 
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tion would become exceedingly 
rapid ; because natives of acquire- 
ments and abilities would adopt 
the profession of schoolmasters in 
their various localities, and would 
be encouraged by small salaries to 
persevere in their laudable pursuit. 
As the young men to be sent out 
would dedicate the best part of 
their lives to the service of in- 
struction, liberal salaries must be 
allowed ; and a certain pension for 
life for a specified length of service, 
or in the event of relinquishing the 
situation from extreme ill health. 
The Court of Directors are best 
qualified to form and digest a plan, 
of which I only presume to sketch 
a slight outline. Assuredly, the 
permanence of British power in 
India will depend fully as much on 
this moral conquest and govern- 
ment of the native mind, as on 
one hundred thousand additional 
bayonets. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
in making the teaching of the 
English language the grand fea- 
ture of an undertaking eminently 
calculated to give lasting stability 
to British power in India, has like- 
wise animadverted to three very 
essential articles intimately con- 
nected with it. These are,— Ge- 
neral Instruction ; the Bible with 
Tracts ; and Accurate Translations 
of the Scriptures. There are to be 
found (otherwise sensible men) per- 
sons of a sort of desperate wilful- 
ness of thinking, whose under- 
standing is so perverted by erro- 
neous habits of reasoning, that 
they substitute weak sophistry for 
force of truth. These men are for 
retaining the lower orders in dark 
ignorance, and in the original sa- 
vage state ; and this with the false 
view of governing them the more 
easily. A more unjust and selfish 
principle of acting, cannot well 
be imagined. The circumscribed 
limits of such a paper as this will 
not admit of entering into the de- 
cisive arguments in favour of the 
propriety, as well as necessity of 
teaching the inferior orders to read 
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their Bible. Printing, reading, 
and writing, were not chance dis- 
coveries, but in all probability, the 
gift of God to man. The unedu- 
cated and ignorant have been al- 
ways found, in all countries, the 
most profligate and vicious. Out 
of one hundred criminals who 
forfeit their lives to the offended 
laws of their country, ninety at 
least are found ignorant of read- 
ing and writing. The living and 
striking instance of thg efficacy 
of education is obviously apparent 
in the regular and moral conduct 
of the lower order in Scotland. 
The best saying of the best mo- 
narch that ever sat on the British 
throne, was, “ he hoped that all 
his subjects would be taught to read 
the Bible.”— This estimable king, 
reigning in difficult times, and 
in trying vicissitudes, has, through 
a spotless and honourable life, set 
an example of all that is good, to 
rulers and to men ; and when he is 
received into the mansions of eter- 
nity, every heart that can fee 1, 
every tongue that can utter, and 
every pen that can write, will wil- 
lingly pay to his revered memory 
the sincere tribute of lasting ad- 
miration, and unfeigned regret. 
History will, through revolving 
ages, proudly point to the tablets 
of his fame, and say to every king, 
“ Go, and do thou likewise.” Re- 
verting to the subject, let me ask 
if any of us (were it possible) 
would relinquish the benefits of 
education ? no — not one. True, 
much evil is disseminated by those 
whose minds are distorted by the 
fallacy of imaginary acquirements, 
and who have been taught every 
thing, but religion ; and if their 
blasphemous publications, indus- 
triously circulated (because there 
is no iffechial law to prevent it), 
can for a moment mislead weak 
minds, the very knowledge of read- 
ing must, ere long, shew the folly 
of the delusion. Let it be recol- 
lected, that “ the web of life is 
of mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether and that the utmost to 
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be attained in this imperfect state, 
cannot exceed a fair balance of 
moral advantage. 

Much unnecessary embarrass- 
ment has arisen in India, relative 
to the mode of distributing the 
Scriptures. Those who offer the 
Bible with tracts, are right, be- 
cause they are of the nature of 
preaching and expounding. Those 
again, who deliver the sacred vo- 
lume without comments, are not 
wrong, because they thereby unite 
all sects and persuasions in a pur- 
suit thus productive of a vast 
spread of the Scriptures. Great 
care should be taken that the 
standard and authentic version 
onh/ is delivered in India, to the 
utter exclusion and absolute pro- 
hibition of the garbled and corrupt 
copy used by a sect whose very 
existence is to be deeply lament- 
ed. Expositors and commenta- 
tors, with some exceptions, have 
done but little ; and of most of 
them, ‘however well-intended these 
writings are, it may be said, with 
the poet, 

“ Then down with all thy boasted vo- 
voltuues, down, 

only reserve the 

sacred one.” 

The third position of the good 
Bishop of Calcutta, of having ac- 
curate translations of the Bible, 
involves some serious considera- 
tions ; and it is not without reason 
that his Lordship strongly recom- 
mends that such should not be left 
to one or two, but should be the 
conjoint work of several. The He- 
brew, and other Scriptural lan- 
guages, are known to be extreme- 
ly difficult, particularly because 
very many of their vocables, ac- 
cents, and particles, comprehend 
different and opposite meanings. 
This requires, in translation, the 
exercise of a knowledge and judg- 
ment of rare acquirement, be- 
cause these original languages are 
not studied as they ought. This 
might be illustrated by quoting 
a multiplicity of mistranslated pas- 


sages, some of which are rendered 
even absurd ; as 2d Kings, vi. 25; 
and Numbers xxii. 20 21, &c. &c. 
To shew the necessity of provi- 
ding the unexceptionable ver- 
sion in contemplation, I will state 
one or two passages out of many 
of a similar description : “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Here the really applicable mean- 
ing of the substantives lechem and 
majim, has been injudiciously 
omitted ; that is, wheat-seed and 
moist ground ; and the other sense 
of them, bread and water, has ob- 
scured the text. Inns were in an- 
cient times kept by hostesses of 
incorrect characters. Hence the 
expression of “ publicans and sin- 
ners.” On this account, the He- 
brew has but one word, zonah, to 
express a female of an abandoned 
character, and a hostess. Rahab 
ought not to have been rendered, 
as appears in the Septuagint, but 
by the word ‘ hostess,’ according 
to the more accurate Chaldee pa- 
raphrase. This is clear from the 
character given of her by the Apos- 
tles, who however took the appel- 
lation from the Septuagint then in 
use. That the epithet attached to 
the name of this benevolent inha- 
bitant of Jericho is unjust and 
erroneous, must appear evident 
from the striking circumstance 
that she was afterwards married to 
Salmon, a prince of Judah ; and 
thus became the great -great-grand- 
mother of King David. 

Though the “ stumbling in judg- 
ment" (as it is termed in Scripture 
language) may be a good argu- 
ment in favour of the Bishop of 
Calcutta’s proposal ; nevertheless, 
the general body of the Bible is 
correctly rendered, and not one 
text, bearing reference to what is 
essential to salvation, has been mis- 
construed or misinterpreted. 

Subordinate only to the vast po- 
litical importance of leaching the 
English Language extensively in In- 
dia, are the momentous articles I 
have briefly noticed ; for on an 
S Y 2 
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accurate exposition of them in due 
time, will unquestionably be found- 
ed the durability of the British 
Oriental empire. The first He- 
brew scholar we have, Mr. Whit- 
taker, thinks that “ a fresh revi- 
sion is an object highly desirable." 
This must be by a body of men, 
qualified, like himself, to estimate 
duly the value of the original 
translation by St. Jerome, and of 
the Keri notes, or antient various 
readings. This is the more neces- 
sary, as it appears that a person 
who has lately undertaken what is 
beyond any single power, has made 
not less than a hundred and thirty- 
four gross violations of grammar 
in the first book of the Old Tes- 
tament. All this evinces the good 
sense of the requisite precautions 
with which the Bishop of Calcutta 
judiciously means to guard the 
subject. I hope that what 1 have 
imperfectly stated, may induce 


those more adequate to the task 
to handle a question now rendered 
prominent, and identified in a 
great measure with the future 
prosperity of India At no period 
has a more important document 
been offered to the consideration 
of the Court of Directors, than 
the well-reasoned proposition con- 
tained in the letter transmitted to 
this country, for public consider- 
ation, by the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Previous discussions of a mighty 
plan, whose principles and object 
cannot but experience approbation, 
may not be altogether useless and 
unserviceable, when it comes to be 
submitted to the collective wisdom 
of the Directors of the East India 
Company, whose time and talents 
are at all times zealously dedicated 
to the situation of high trust in 
which they are placed by the 
proprietors. 

Three Stars in the House. 


ESSAY ON MISSIONS TO THE EAST. 

{Continued from page 432.) 


“ There is nothing new under 
the sun.” The human machinery 
which has now been some years in 
operation for propagating Chris- 
tianity in the East, although the 
scale of expense may be without 
a parallel, is yet, in respect to the 
degree of zeal with which it is 
instituted and wrought, remodelled 
and repaired, extended, multiplied 
and tried on new subjects, not 
without a precedent. 

On one of the occasions, when 
our Saviour reproves the sect of 
Pharisees among the Jews, the 
language in which their ardor to 
make converts is characterised, 
contrasts, with wonderful force 
and brevity, the culture of great 
exertion with the fruit of smail 
success : “ Ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte.” Mat. 
xxiii. 15. And why was their so- 
licitous importunity to win some 
professors of Judaism from the 


votaries of the Pantheon, not mere- 
ly discouraged, but denounced ? 
Because the masters in the Pro- 
pagandi school of that day were 
“ blind guides because the ef- 
fects of their erroneous construc- 
tion of their own Scriptures on 
the mind and conduct of the poor 
unhappy proselyte, made the pupil 
twofold worse than his teachers. 
Ibid. — It is surely incumbent on 
the different sects of Christianity, 
before they embark in Missionary 
undertakings, to recollect how 
widely they differ among them- 
selves in doctrines and morals, 
rites and discipline ; and as so wide 
a divergence from a common stan- 
dard must involve in the distin- 
guishing and peculiar doctrines of 
some of the separatists some ca- 
pital error, it belioves each sect to 
revise every article of their own 
system of belief or non-belief, be- 
fore they attempt to disseminate 
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what may be a pernicious schism 
in the various countries of the 
earth. 

We have to resume the argument 
begun in the third proposition, that 
all men will be judged on one 
common principle. By this I mean, 
that all men will be ultimately 
found to share in a common res- 
ponsibility to the Divine Governor, 
and that those merciful allowances 
for human frailty, by which justice 
on its own principles must be 
swayed to clemency, will be ex- 
tended to all. But as the grounds 
of this attempt to reconcile 
redemption with responsibility, 
cannot be developed without ha- 
zarding many views and notions 
which may illustrate nothing but 
the imperfect compass of individual 
thought, the whole is proposed 
but as an hypothesis, to be ac- 
cepted if it remove any difficulties, 
and to be rejected if it increase 
the task of the interpreter and the 
trial of inquiring faith. 

From any thing which appears 
in the first chapter of Genesis, w r e 
have no ground to conclude that 
the universe was before a blank, 
or that the creation recorded by 
Moses extended beyond the solar 
system ; for the “ stars ” and the 
“ host of heaven ” may apply, as 
terms of apparent congruity, to 
the planets of that system. It re- 
sults from comparing the tradition 
of what had been revealed to the 
patriarchs with the first chapter of 
Hebrews, that Christ himself is 
identified with the divine Creator 
of this earth, and that he is the 
proper object of immediate wor- 
ship, as a visible manifestation of 
Deity to men and angels. With- 
out a visible manifestation of Deity, 
there might be atheists even in 
heaven. As a Divine Being, de- 
monstrably commanding all the 
phenomena of creation and des- 
truction, the perceptible brightness 
of Supreme glory is yet to be dis- 
tinguished from the invisible Fa- 
ther of the universe. Christ him- 
self has taught us to think and 


speak with greater awe of the Di- 
vine Being, who effects the phe- 
nomena of holy inspiration, the 
mysterious communicator of divine 
influence and knowledge, the in- 
visible manifestation of the Deity, 
perceived only by the intellect, 
through sensible accessions of truth 
and grace, of purified thought, 
pious love, and spiritual felicity. 

“ And whoever speaketh a word 
against the son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him ; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, neither in the world 
to come.” Mat. xii. 32. — We are 
not to infer from this, that any 
deliberate impiety or apostacy, in 
regard to the Divine Saviour of 
mankind, is a light offence ; but 
that on account of the difficulties 
which the union of the human to 
the Divine nature in the person of 
Christ presents to the limited ca- 
pacity of man, some involuntary 
mistakes in forming a creed upon 
that head will be forgiven. It may 
be conceded to human arithmetic, 
that three cannot be one, nor one 
three, in the sense in which three 
ar6 three, or one is one ; but it 
may still be demonstrable in hea- 
venly mathematics, that there is 
unity of will and counsel between 
three Divine modes of perfect in- 
telligence. All the difficulty in 
conceiving an identity of volition 
in three minds, seems to arise from 
the poverty of human language, 
and the imperfection of human 
thought. First, the use of the 
term person, when applied to a 
pure spiritual being, is quite in- 
congruous, conveyingabodily idea. 
Secondly, the narrow compass of 
human minds, both in the exercise 
of the senses in acquiring original 
knowledge, and in the application 
of reason to original and derived 
knowdedge, prevents any two men 
from seeing exactly alike on all 
subjects ; imperfect views generate 
discordant conclusions ; and mul- 
tiplied reasoners throw their inde- 
pendent and generous contribu- * 
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tions into the great public universal 
fund, only to augment the dis- 
agreement in human opinion. 
Hence we have not within us one 
primary idea which will enable us 
to lay the foundation of a just in- 
duction a. priori respecting the 
Divine mind. Sensible of the na- 
tural inadequacy of human thought 
to construct the lowest step in the 
ladder to heaven, I offer the fol- 
lowing, not as the positive solution 
of this theological problem, but as 
a possible way of conceiving how 
rational objections to an incom- 
prehensible mystery may be in 
their origin absurd. If we sub- 
stitute for the term persons, modes 
or hypostases of perfect spirit, it 
becomes conceivable, that in the 
direction given by infinite wisdom 
to infinite power, three spirits may 
be one. If omniscience exist and 
operate in three modes of being, 
unity of design will result from 
unity of perception, identity of 
volition from identity of knowledge, 
the same as in one mind. 

My apology for entering into 
points of theology in the course of 
this essay, is, that the revolting 
tenets of different sects, all pro- 
fessing Christianity, all apparently 
anxious to derive their inconsistent 
creeds from the Bible, make it 
necessary — in discussing whether 
they have any Scriptural warrants 
for sending out missions to plant 
colonies of dissent, to water new 
settlements for a divided faith and 
worship — that we consider, as to 
the cardinal points, what Chris- 
tianity is. 

The design and spirit of it must 
perhaps be better understood in 
Christendom, before any form of it 
can be beneficially propagated in 
the far more extensive regions of 
the globe, where hitherto Provi- 
dence has not caused the gospel 
generally to penetrate and prevail. 

What was the fall of Adam ? 
How does it affect his descendants ? 
The exemplar of the law, which 
regulates the grand administration 
of the universe, cannot be lowered 


or relaxed, to meet the deficiencies 
of accountable creatures in various 
orbs of existence. Each scale of 
being must fall to the level of its 
sphere, according to the measure 
of natural ability ; but if the first 
of any race of creatures fall, if 
they succeed to the state to which 
their representative fell, what more 
have they to suffer on that ac- 
count ? Let us suppose the head 
of a family to commit treason in 
the reign of Edward III. and to 
forfeit his estate by attainder, and 
suppose the attainder never to be 
reversed, his descendants even to 
this (jay suffer the disadvantage of 
not inheriting the estate taken 
front their representative ; this 
negative punishment is the here- 
ditary penalty to which they are 
born ; that is all, and that is 
enough. They are in the same 
situation as if their ancestor had 
never had the forfeited domain. 
So while Adam’s fall is recorded 
to justify the actual situation of 
mankind, the descendants of Adam 
are not in a worse situation than if 
they had been created as a new 
order of beings, in the state in 
which as a race they are born ; and 
comparing the reversal of the at- 
tainder to redemption, this is said 
without any reference to their be- 
ing redeemed. Under the disad- 
vantage of being born in a state of 
diminished felicity, they are simply 
accountable for themselves, for 
their own acts individually. 

How is redemption reconcilable 
with responsibility ? If we con- 
template Christ as the creator of 
this earth, and Adam as falling 
from a state of innocence and feli- 
city almost as soon as he was 
created, and the covenant of re- 
demption to follow, Christ will ap- 
pear to vindicate his own work of 
creation by that of redemption; 
and while his own obedience is ac- 
cepted in lieu of the obedience of 
mankind to the perfect law insti- 
tuted by the Father of the universe, 
the glory of fulfilling which imper- 
fect creatures could not attain, the 
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Mediator purchases by suffering 
in their stead their obedience to 
himself. The analogies suggested 
by the metaphors employed in 
scripture to illustrate the office and 
character of Christ, are by this 
view of redemption closely pre- 
served. The person for whom a 
surety answers, is answerable to 
the surety as far as his ability ex- 
tends. Sheep obey the voice of 
their shepherd. Criminals ran- 
somed and received into the ho- 
nourable degree of soldiers, owe 
devotion and fidelity to the cap- 
tain of their salvation. Christ in- 
terposes for the whole world, but 
the responsibility of mankind to 
him as their Creator is no otherwise 
lessened to him as their Redeemer, 
than that they will be judged with 
a merciful reference to their abi- 
lity as human creatures, as the chil- 
dren of a common parent, whose 
incompetence to live with perfect 
holiness was proved in one short 
but decisive trial. Humanly speak- 
ing, a being who had surveyed 
earth but as a spirit, would not be 
a proper judge of man ; an arch- 
angel might be too severe ; an in- 
carnation of the Deity assures to 
human nature a merciful conside- 
ration for its infirmities. “ He 
was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” Heb. iv. 
15. 

The different dispensations un- 
der which the religious principle 
in mankind has been tried and 
called into exercise, in different 
ages, appear, if examined* by the 
evidence of Scripture, to differ 
only in the degrees of light im- 
parted, whether that be by the 
direct rays of revealed instruction, 
or whether mankind be left to the 
influence of venerated traditions 
which have their origin involved 
in the obscuring clouds of high 
antiquity ; or be abandoned to the 
simple and unassisted deductions 
of reason from the face of nature. 
But as the evening twilight is still 
caused by the light of the sun, 
although the sun has descended, it 


would be difficult to find any spe- 
cimen of what is called natural 
religion which is purely the de- 
duction of reason. As, however, 
it is the same sun which commu- 
nicates exuberant heat and anima- 
tion at the summer solstice, and 
scarcely warms the earth in the 
opposite season, the same sun ' 
which sends its rays under different 
angles to tiie line and to the poles ; 
so there is reason to think, that the 
spirit of the administration under 
which mankind will be judged, 
under whatever dispensation they 
have been permitted to live, will 
be the same ; and that where there 
was a deficiency of heat and light, 
and rain and dew, less fruit will 
have been matured, and less will 
be expected. 

Christ has resolved revealed re- 
ligion into two great command- 
ments, of which the first respects 
God, — and the second, man. The 
specious infidel pretends to incul- 
cate virtue as a duty toward 
society, without attending to the 
offices of piety, or the institutes of 
religion. The wilful hypocrite, 
or weak enthusiast, would put the 
form of religion in place of virtue. 
The first supposes, that, if a family 
of brothers act kindly to each 
other, they will commit no offence 
in treating a good father with ne- 
glect and contempt. The second 
imagines, or proceeds as if he ima- 
gined, the common parent of the 
family could be induced, by a 
dissembling show of filial piety, to 
overlook the violation of fraternal 
duties, and to confer on a favourite 
child, who maltreats his brothers 
and sisters, distinguishing marks 
of love and favour. 

If we glance at the four great 
dispensations, we shall find an 
agreement between them, in what 
may be called, the divine juris- 
prudence of religion 

The fire on Cain’s altar was 
kindled in vain ; his offering was 
not accepted ; and why ? St. John 
tells us, that his works were evil, 
while his brother's were righteous. 
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The Judge of all the earth, who 
refused his worship, yet deigned to 
indicate to him the cause. “ If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted ? and if thou doest not 
well, sin lieth at the door.” In 
these grounds for the distinction 
between Cain and Abel, there is 
no vestige ofCalvinistic caprice. 

Making a transition from the 
Patriarchal to the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, we see the same distinction 
between the two Tables, between 
the sin against heaven and the 
trespass against man, rather more 
plainly marked. In Leviticus, vi. 
1 — 7, it is expressly intimated, 
that, if a man invade the property 
of his neighbour by fraud, breach 
of trust, or violence, or by perjur}', 
he must restore the principal, with 
a fifth part in addition, to the 
owner of the abstracted property, 
before his trespass-offering can be 
accepted, or the priest at his de- 
sire make an atonement with it for 
the offence. There is then a beau- 
tiful propriety in the spiral flame, 
ascending to heaven from the altar 
as a typical offering to Infinite 
Majesty, when the absurdity of 
the blood of a ram washing away 
the crimes committed against so- 
ciety is excluded. From this plain 
indication in the Mosaic law, I 
argue, that, as the representative 
atonement offered by Christ is in 
place of all the typical sacrifices, 
so it may be inferred to corres- 
pond in extent and application 
with what it supplants, and to be 
like them a mantle or shield to 
save from rigorous examination 
the imperfection of human services 
in relation to the exalted natuie of 
the Deity. If we endeavour to 
find where the suitable bearing of 
a divine atonement may be in- 
ferred to terminate, looking front 
an opposite aspect, and remem- 
bering that the Mediator with God 
is also the Judge of men, it seems 
impossible to conceive that Christ 
should achieve the perfection of 
obedience to theUniversal Father's 
will, to maks an atonement to one 


man for the offences committed by 
another ; and it seems not more 
inconsistent with justice, than 
derogatory to the dignity of the 
divine Advocate, and equal Judge, 
to suppose this. To come to the 
basis of the Christian dispensation, 
where shall we look for the doc- 
trines of the Author of Christianity, 
if they are not to be found in his 
divine discourses ? The Sermon on 
the Mount contains a passage 
which perfectly coincides in prin- 
ciple and spirit with that which 
has been abridged from the Levi- 
tical institute : 

“ Therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee ; leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. 
Agree with thine adversary quick- 
ly, whiles thou art in the way 
with him ; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into pri- 
son. Verily, I say unto thee, thou 
shalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the 
uttermost farthing.” Matt. v. 23 
—26. 

Thus complete is the coinci- 
dence in the spirit of the three 
Dispensations, in the principle on 
which the incense from the votive 
altar, or the simpler offering of 
prayer and praise, or the dedica- 
tion of worldly goods to religious 
services, or the union of any of 
these external acts of piety and 
worship, was accepted in the An- 
tediluvian and Postdiluvian ages, 
and is to be accepted in the brigh- 
ter effulgence of the Christian day ; 
which differs from the former only 
in a fuller disclosure to man of the 
tenor and spirit of the divine ad- 
ministration, and in relieving the 
instructed disciple from the weight 
of many superseded ceremonies. 

(To be continued.) 

Krimiuu. 

P. 454, line l, fox r* a<l extnusic. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journhl. 


Sir : The occasional publication, 
in your now widely circulating 
monthly register, of the honorable 
testimony from time to time borne 
by our supreme authority in this 
country to the services of indivi- 
duals distinguished for superior abi- 
lities or application, cannot fail of 
producing the best effect on the 
rising candidates for fame and ex- 
cellence, and of operating as a 
powerful stimulus to the more zea- 
lous and faithful discharge of their 
duties in their several professions ; 
whilst, on the other hand, pleasing 
consolation and satisfactory reflec- 
tions must be the happy consequence 
of such public records on the minds 
of their numberless relatives and 
friends in Europe. Influenced by 
these considerations, as well as a 
respect for the memory of a lament- 
ed friend, I request your insertion 
of the following brief sketch of the 
public life of the late Major James 
Lumsdaine, depnty-commissary-ge- 
neral on this establishment. The 
term of his military career, though 
short, was one of constant enter- 
prise and activity, thioughout the 
zealous and honorable discharge of 
which, he invariably obtained the 
confidence of those commanders un- 
der whom he served- 

Major Lumsoaine arrived in In- 
dia near the close of 1801, and im- 
mediately embarked with the expe- 
dition proceeding against Egypt. In 
1802, 3, 4, and 5, he participated 
in the whole of the brilliant and 
memorable campaigns of the late 
Lord Lake ; in the course of the 
latter year he was nominated to the 
personal staff of the Governor-ge- 
neral, and accompanied Major Ge- 
neral Dowdeswell's division while 
on active service in 1805-fi ; he 
was present at the sieges of Ku- 
mona and Gunowa, under General 
Dickens, in 1807, at which period 
he was appointed agent for camels. 
In 1808-9 he attended General St. 
Lcger's army on the expedition to 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 48. 


the banks of the Sutledge. Tn short, 
his life was a succession of active 
military services up to 1812, when 
he was raised to the office of deputy 
commissary general, with the offi- 
cial rank of major : in that situa- 
tion his merits and conduct are best 
recorded in the annexed extracts of 
general orders issued by govern- 
ment on the termination of the 
Nepaul war, and subsequently on 
the melancholy occasion of his pre- 
mature death. 

Were I at liberty to trespass on 
your time, Mr. Editor, by expa- 
tiating on the private life of this 
excellent young man, the subject 
would be found inexhaustible. As 
the social virtues of public men may 
be pretty fairly estimated on a view 
of the general tone of their conduct 
in the discharge pf their public 
functions, it may here suffice to ob- 
serve, that in the last situation to 
which Major Lumsdaine had risen, 
ample field was afforded for the dis- 
play of his judgment and firmness, 
as well as of his urbanity of man- 
ners and goodness of heart. Found- 
ed, as the commissariat institution 
was, on antiquated systems liable 
from incongruity to peculation and 
abuse ; characters of less fortitude 
and confidence than those who have 
the credit of organizing the present 
regular establishment, might have 
slmrnk from engaging in so invi- 
dious an undertaking as that of re- 
form Fortunately, however, the 
duty of those officers to the public 
was paramount to all other con- 
siderations, and in its discharge 
none could have succeeded more to 
the general satisfaction of all parties. 
Major Lumsdaine, in uniting his 
efforts to those of the head of his 
department in the impoitaut charge 
with which he was invested, ma- 
nifested an amiable and conciliating 
deportment, with a liberal anil man- 
ly frankness, that disarmed every 
selfish consideration on the one 
hand, and produced oi* the other 
Vol. VIII. 3 Z 
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solid and permanent advantages to 
the state, during the progress of the 
reformation which this highly im- 
portant branch of (he -eivice has 
undergone, until, by the admirable 
combination of efficacy and econo- 
my, the supreme authority, com- 
bined with the highest military ex- 
perience, is satisfied that ihete re- 
mains “ nothing to be expected, or 
even desired, that could add to the 
efficiency or reputation of ihe de- 
partment,” in maturing which, the 
subject of this memoir had so dis- 
tinguished a part. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Calcutta, A Subscriber. 

January 31, 1819. 

Documents referred to in the above. 

No. I. 

Extract General Oiders, by his Excellency 
the Right Hon. the Governor-General in 
Count'd, dated Feb. 2, 1816. 

The result of the exertions of the com- 
missariat during the last campaign, has 
left on his Exc. the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernoi-general in Council nothing to be 
expected, or even to be desiitd, which 
could add to the efficiency or reputation 
of the department, while the unprece- 
dented energy with which supplies of 
every description were procured and trans- 
ported, notwithstanding the difficulties 
aud obstacles opposed to their transit, re- 
flects unbounded credit on the officeis of 
the department. 


No. It. 

General Oiders, by his Excellency the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in 
Council, October 4, 1816. 

The Governor-gem ml in council cannot 
omit the opportnuiiy ol ex pre-sing the 
deep regret with which gore, ument has 
viewed the melancholy event whence the 
vacancy aiose ; the death ot Major Lums- 
daine, whilst it must be a source of sor- 
row to all who enjoyed his acquaintance, 
aud thence knew the solidity of his worth 
as well as the amiable tone of his man- 
ner-, is felt by government as a heavy 
public loss. The admirable order which 
lie 1 1 ad intioduced itilo the liiaiiclies of the 
couimissaiiat depart meat committed to 
his more immediate superintendence ; the 
judicious enemy through which he had 
matuied establishments of impoitant uti- 
lity, and tlie skilful anangiments by 
which, during the Nap, oil war, lie pro- 
vided for tlie supply ot the tmops under 
circumstances of unprecedented difficulty, 
have already been acknowledged by the 
Govemoi -genet al in council in terms of 
high commendation which they so justly 
merited, t hey will ever be remembered 
with grateful applause, and now unhap- 
pily eall foith the testimony of poignant 
concern from the government at his pre- 
mature decease. He lias bti|ueathed to 
the service an example inappreciably be- 
neficial, tin it is impossible ili.it any one 
should contemplate his character and not 
be roused to emulate his generous and 
disinterested zeal, I he consciousiuss of his 
having honouiahly aud faithfully dis- 
charged all the duties that devolved ou 
him through life must have been the last 
glowing sentiment of his heart. 


To the Editor of 
Sir : In a former paper I made 
an assumption of the probable ex- 
istence of an Indian trade during 
the period of the Tyrian com- 
merce, when it had attained to the 
magnitude and extent, consistent 
with the account we have of it in 
the authentic and unquestionable 
records of holy Scripture, and par- 
ticularly in the prophecies of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel. In connec- 
tion with this part of the subject, 
Sir, I wish to lay before your 
readers a valuable extract which 
I have purposely and carefully 
made from the translation of an 
Arabian historian of the ninth 
century, aid to be found in the 


the Asiatic Journal. 

works of the learned Renadaut, 
who took the same from an Arab'C 
copy in the collection of a French 
nobleman of his time : it is to be 
regretted, that it is no more at 
best than an imperfect fragment, 
and consequently its original form 
and connection is lost or dismem- 
bered, I have collected from this 
translation whatever appeared to 
me in point, and retained every 
thing relating to the navigation, 
geography and commerce of that 
period ; and presume, that by res- 
toring a paragraph to its proper 
place, the account will be perused 
with additional interest. — Sir, your s 
respectfully, 
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Arabian-China Trade. Translated 
from an Arabian Historian of the 
Ninth Century. 

As for the places whence ships depart, 
aud those also they touch at, many per- 
sons declare, that the navigation is per- 
formed in the following manner. Must 
of the Chinese ►hips take in their cargo 
at Siraf*. wneie al-o they ship their goods 
which come fiotn Basra or Ba^sota, 
Oman, and other paits; and this f ey 
do because that in this sea, that is, in the 
sea of Persia, and the Red sea, thete are 
frequent st 'nus; and shoal watei in many 
places. From Basra to Siraf is one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues. When ships 
hare loaded at this latter place, they take 
in water, and from thence make sail for 
a place called Mascat, which is in the ex- 
tremity of the prmiuce of Oman, about 
two hundied leagues from Sit at. On the 
east coast of this sea, between Siraf and 
Mascat, is a place called N.tsif Bail! al 
Safak, and an island called Ebn Kaho- 
wan, wheie are rocks called Oman, and 
a tiatiow strait called Doidnr, between 
iwo rocks, through which \esseh ven- 
ture, but the Chinese ships date not. 
There are also two rocks, called KosMr 
and Howair, which scarcely appear above 
the watei’s edge. After we are clear of 
these rocks, we steer for a place called 
Shi hr Oman, and at Ma?<c at take in wa- 
ter, which is diawn out ot well-* ; and 
here also you are supplied with cattle of 
the province ot Oman. Ftom hence ships 
tiike their d**pai tare tor the Indies, and 
first, they touch at Kaucammali ; and 
from Muscat to this place it is a mouth’s 
s-til with the wind alt. This is a frontier 
place, with an arsenal. Here the Chinese 
ships put in, and are in safety; firsh 
water is to he had, and Fie Chinese pay a 
thousand drams for duties ; hm others 
pay only from one dinar to ten clixi.it s. 

From Mas-car to Kaneamnialif, it is, 
a* we have said, a month's, sail ; aud then, 
having watered at this latter place, you 
begin to enter the sea of Haikand. Hav- 
ing sailed through if, you fotnh at a 
} »lace called LajabalusJ, whrte the inhu- 
hitauts do not uudei&tand Arabesque, or 
any other language iu use with merchants. 
Their women are not seen. They have a 
white liquor, which, if drank fush, tastes 
of the cocoa nut, and sweet as hooey ; 
this they gi\e iu exchange for mm, and 
in like manner, and for fhe same article, 
they exchange the little amber thiown ou 
their coast. 


* A famous sea port in the Persian gulf. 

t Supposed to ip^an Cochin, *:r wrne other 
y-irt oi tlie western toast of the peninsula of Hui- 
rfestan. 

* -supposed t* be situate somewhere on the 
easttrn sea bc>ond 'Jejlon. 


From this place ships steer towaids 
Calabar*, the name of a place aud a 
kingdom ou the coast to the right hand 
beyond India. Bar signifies a coast iu 
the language of the count! y, and this de- 
pend 4 * ou the kingdom ot Zabagef. The 
inhabitants dre-s iu stiiped gaunents, 
which the Arabs call fauta. At tins place 
they commonly take iu watei, which is 
supplied from the wells, and which they 
prefer to that dr a v a from cisterns and 
tanks. Calabar is about a month’s voy- 
age from a place called Kankam, which is 
almost upon the skirts of the sea of Har- 
k-tnd. 

In ten days after this, ships reach a 
place called BetumaJ, where they may 
water. From t fe nce in ten days they 
come tip with Kadrange, where also they 
may water. In this list mentioned place 
there is a very lofty mountain, which is 
scarcely peopled bv any hut slaves aud 
fugitives. From thence in ten days they 
arrive at Seneifl. Here is fresh water, 
ami hence comes the aromatic wood we 
call Hud a l Sentfi, Heie i> a king ; the 
inhabitants are black, and wear two 
stiiped garments. 

Having watei ed at thi* place, it is a tea 
da> s’ passage to Sandarfulat§, an island 
where is frtsh water. Then they steer 
upon the sea of Suuji; and so to the 
Gate**\ of China ; for so they call cer- 
tain rocks and shoals in that sea; be- 
tween which is a nan ow si i ai r through 
which tiny pa«s. It require 4 * a month to 
sail from Saudarfulat to China; and it 
takes up eight whole da\s to steer clear 
of these locks. When a ship has got 
thiough these gates, she, with a tide 
Hood, goes into a fresh water gulf, and 
ill ops anchor in the chief port of China, 
which is that of Cantu. This city is 
adorned with large squares and supplied 
with all the necessu.es of defence against 
an enemv ; and in most of the other pro- 
vinces theie are cities of sticngth fortified 
in the same manner. 

In till'* poit it ebbs and flows twice iu 
twenty-four hours, but wi h this dif- 
feience: that whereas from Basra to the 
island, called Bani Kahowan, it flows 
when flit moon is in her mid coui-»e, aud 
ebb* when she lises, and when she sets : 
fiom near Bani Kihowau quite to the 
roast ot China, it i*> flood when the moon 
rise-*, ami when she is tow aid her height, 
it is ebb, and so on ; when she sets, it is 


* Snjipo*. d to be the peninsula of Malacca, 
t Ou. Java, Major and Minot * 
t M. Reuadaut cn-jectims that this is a com- 
pound of two ssnac words. bet. T'nna, t. e. the 
Hous orChmiho’ St. riioi.iot. «*►- oracled after 
the S^sun mai.ofr. .}- Bitim-ii* f <i r Kuhthuma, 
or as u ev write Begnr.t a f.ir B- >h garma, conse- 
qnent!\ ti.’s rnu>t ue aura.. wheie ruar Madras. 

8 O irt y r 

§ O-er, the situation of this island? 

«j and islands uj the eastern roast of 

Cocinn Ctmwu 

3 Z 2 
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flowing water; .and when she is quite 
hidden under the horizon, the tide falls. 

The author proceeds to discourse of the 
various islands in the Indian seas, begin- 
ning with the Maldives, hut his descrip- 
tion of the sea of Delarowi is supposed to 
be wanting. 

Between the sea of Hark and* and the 
sea of Delarowi f, are many islauds, to 
the number, as some say, of nineteen 
hundred; which, in some sort, part these 
■eas from each other; and they are go- 
verned by a queen. Among these islands 
they find ambergris in masses of ext inor- 
dinary size, and also in lesser pieces, in 
form of plants, forcibly torn up. The 
amber is produced at the bottom of the 
sea as plants aie upon the earth ; and 
when the sea is troubled, the violence of 
the waves teais it up from the bottom, 
and washes it on shore in form of a mush- 
room. The islands are full of that kiud 
of the palm tiee which bears the cocoa 
nut, and aie one, two, or three leagues 
distant fiom each other, all inhabited, 
aud planted with cocoa-nut trees. The 
wealth of the inhabitants consists in 
shells (cowries), and the queen’s treasury 
is full of them. They say, theie are no 
artificers more expert than these island- 
ers : they make cloth of the fibres of the 
cocoa nut, and with the same iuduMty, 
and of the same tree, they build ships and 
houses, and are skilful in all sorts of 
workmanship. The shells they have from 
the sea ; at certain times they rise upon 
the surface of the water, wheu the inha- 
bitants throw branches of the cocoa-nut 
'tree into the sea, and the shells stick to 
them ; they are called habtaje. 

Beyond these islands, in the sea of 
Harkand, is Sarandib or Ceylon, the chief 
of them all, which are called Dobij at ; it 
Is wholly encompassed by the sea, aud on 
certain parts of its coast they fish for 
pearl. 

Up in the country is a mountain called 
Rabun, to the topof which, it is thought, 
Adam ascended, aud there left the print 
of his foot in a rock, uhich mark is se- 
venty cubits in length, aud they say that 
Adam at the same time stood with his 
other foot in the sea. About this moun- 
tain are mines of the ruby, opal, and 
amethyst. The island, which is of great 
extent, has two kings. Here may be had 
wood-aloes, gold, precious stones, and 
pearls which are fished for ou the coast, 
as also a kind of large shells, which they 
use instead of trumpet-, and are much 
valued. 

lu the same sea, towards Sarandib, 
there are otiier islauds, but not so many 
in number, though of vast extent, and 


* The sea of the Maldives, 
t it 5 modern name i 


mostly unknown or undistinguished by 
name. One of them is called Ramni, 
and is under several princes, being eight 
or nine hundred leagues in dimensions*. 
Here are gold mines, and paiticularly 
those called Fanfur ; as also an excellent 
sort of caniphire. These islands aie not far 
fitiyi some others, the chief of which is 
Alniauf, where is great plenty of gold. 
The inhabitants hete have cocoa-nut 
tiees, which supply them with food, and 
therewith they paint their bodies and oil 
themselves 

These islands of Ramni abound with 
elephants, red wood, and tiees called 
ckairz.ua i they sepai ate the sea of Har- 
kand ft oin the sea or Shelahet ? ; and 
beyond them are others called Najabalu$||, 
which a-e pretty well pe »pled. When 
shipping is among them, the inhabitants 
come off in embarkation*; little and big, 
aud biing with them ambeigiis aud 
cocoa nuts, which they exchange for 
non. 

Beyond these two islauds lies the sea 
of Andaman; the people on this coast eat 
human flesh; their complexion is black, 
their hair frizzed, anil countenance and 
eyes frightful, with remat liable large feet, 
and go quite naked. They make uo em- 
bai kation*. When ships, impeded by 
contrary winds, have been obliged to drop 
anchor on tins barbarous coast tor the 
sake of water, they often lose some of 
their men. 

Beyond this island there is a moun- 
taiuous and inhabited island, where they 
say are mines of silver ; hut as it does 
not lie in the usual track of ■shipping, 
many have sought for it in tain, though 
rem.uk able for a very lofty mountaiu, 
which is called Kaidieuai- lu this sea 
there is often seen a while cloud, uhich 
at once spreads over a ship, and lets 
dowu a long thin tongue or spout, quite 
to the surface of the water, which it 
disturbs alter the manner ot a whirl- 
wind, and it any ves>el happen to he in 
the way of it, it i-> swallow td up. This 
cloud at length mounts upvwuds, and 
discharges itself in a prodigious rain. All 
these seas aie subject to great commo- 
tions excited by the winds, which make 
them boil up like water over a fire ; then 
it is that the surf dashes ships against the 
islauds, and bieaks them to pieces with 
unspeakable violence. 

The wind, which ‘commonly blows upon 
the sea *of Harkand, is fiom another 
quarter, it coming from the north-west ; 
but this sea is also subject to as violent 
agitations those we have just mention- 
ed. It is then the ambeigris is tom up 


* Qu. what island is here intended. Both Java 
Major and Minor >, 
t Qu. where si male > 
t Qu.. its modem name > 
y Supposed to mean the Nicabor islands. 
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from the bottom, and particularly where 
it is very deep, and the deeper it is, the 
more exquisite is the amber. It is ob- 
served, that when the sea rages in such 
violent manner, it sparkles like tire. In 
this sea there is, moreover, a fish called 
leckham, which preys upon men. 

Here the relation lueaks off, from a leaf 
wanting in the Arabian MS., when the 
author begins to treat of China. 

Canfu is the port for all the ships and 
goods of tne Arabs who trade with China ; 
but fires are there very frequeut, because 
the houses are built of notlnug but wood 
or split cane, called bamboo ; besides the 
merchants aud ships are often losi% or 
plundered, or are obliged to make too 
long a stay in the harbour, or to sell the r 
commodities out of the country subject 
to tbe Arabs, and there make up their 
cargo. 

Soliman, a meichant, relates, th.it at 
Canfu*, winch is the principal mart, there 
is Mohammedan judge appointed over 
tliose of his own religion, bj authority of 
the empeior ot China, and who also oth- 
ciates in the public pi ay us and sermons. 
The merchants of Irakf who tiade hither 
are no way dissatisfied with the adminis- 
tration of the post with which he is in- 
vested. 

The next passage commences with a 
transition to some of the eastern islands, 
of which the inhabitants seem to re- 
semble tbe Ilotafoias.J 

They say, that in the island of Muljan, 
which is between Sarandih and Cda, on 
the eastern shore of the Indies, theie aie 
negroes who go quite naked. These ne- 
groes have no king, and feed upon fish, 
mousa, cocoa-nuts, and sugai-cauos ; and 
are extiemely ciuel to •'trtngers. They 
repoi t also, that in some pat ts of this sea 
theie is a small kind ot fish which fiie» upon 
the water; they call them tlie sen locust . || 
In another part, it is said, there is a fish, 
which, leaving the sea, gels up into the 
cocoa-nut trees, and draining them of the 
juice, takes to the sea again ; and add, 
that in this sea there is a fish like a 
lobster, which petrifies as soon as taken 
out of the watei ; they pulverise it as a 
remedy fot several diseases in the eyes. 
They say also, tliat near Z.tbage theie p= a 
mountain ot fire, which no one may ap- 
proach ; that in the day time it send 1 ' up 
a thick smoke, and iu the night throws 
out flames : at the foot of it aie two 

* Canton. 

t Persia. 

t This description will equally suit the Idaans 
of Bornto, tlie Papuas of Ntw .iuinta, and the 
Horaforasand Biayjoo*. met \suh in the t--.i-.ttrn 
islands, generally, the former a* aborigine.}, aad 
the latter a' colonists. 

J See A wane jQ-j.ru, p. H3* 


springs of fresh water, the one hot and 
the other cold. 

Ileie the connection appears broken, 
by perhaps, the loss of some leaves ; he 
begins to describe the inland kingdoms on 
the continent of Asia, whose identity and 
situation it seems difficult to trace. 

The Indians and Chinese agree that 
there ate lour great or principal kings iu 
the world: the King of China, the King 
of Moharmi al Adan, the King of the 
Greeks, and tire King of the Arabs. The 
King of Mohaiini al Adan is called the 
Balimra ; he is the most illustrious prince 
in all the Indies. Bulk urn is an appella- 
tive common to all their kings, and il/o- 
harmi al Arlan, signifies those a' ho have 
their ears bored. The country which 
owes obedience to this sovereign begins 
on the coast of the province called Kam- 
kam, and reaches by land to the confines 
of China. He is surrounded with the do- 
minions ot many kings, one of whom is 
the king of Haiaz, who has very nume- 
rous forces, aud is stronger in horse than 
all the other princes ot the Indies. He 
is an enemy to tlie Arabs, and has a 
stronger aversion to Mohammedism than 
all others. 

On one side of this kingdom lies that 
of Tatek, which is not ot very great ex- 
tent. Tntse kingdoms border upon the. 
lands of a king called Rah in i, who is at 
war woth the King ot Haiaz, and with 
the Bulimia. Tli is prince has more nume- 
rous forces than those ot theBalhara, and 
even than those of tne Kings ot Haraz 
and Tatek. They say, that when he takes 
the field he appears at the head of tilt) * 
thousand elephants, and that in hia camp 
there aie commonly ten or fifteen thou- 
sand tent*'. In this country they make 
cotton gaimcnts in so extraordinary a 
maimer, that no where rise the l.he are 
to be seen. ’J he garment" aie for the 
most part round, and wove to that tlegiee 
of fineness, that they may be drawn 
through a common size ring. 

Mieiis are current in this country, aud 
serve tor small money, notwithstanding 
that they have gold and rilvei, wood-aloes, 
and sable-skms. In tins tommy i> the 
famous harkandan or unicorn, wi.icli has 
but one hoiti upon its forehead, and on it 
a round spot iu the figure ot a man. The 
whole hot n is bkak, but the spot in the 
middle white. Ail 1 1. 1 <» * ae to bt pur- 
chased in tlie kitudo ot iCthtni hr 
shells, which . te ■» u* v 

Beyond t hi-, ■■’-‘•ora 

in an ml mil -j . i « roari* 

and callui Ka.- • iu* *• • 

white, • and 1 ■ -rs , y have 

* Probably v * . _• *a t.-. i. an error in 
moniuotn 
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camel?, and their country is a desart, and 
full of mountains. Farther on upon the 
coast there is a small kingdom called 
Hiirange. which is very poor ; hut it has 
a bay, wlme the sea thiows up great 
lumps of Air bergris : they have also ele- 
phants teeth and pepper, but the inha- 
bitants eat it gieeu because of the small- 
ness of the quantity they gather. 

Beyond these kiugdoms there are others 
of number unknown, and among them 
that ol Alujet, whose inhabitants are 
white, and diess after the Chinese mode. 
Their conutiy is full of mountains with 
white tops, and of very great exteut. 
Here is great quantity of musk, esteemed 
the most exuui’oite in the world. 

The kingdom of JVlabed is beyond that 
of Mujet ; Hieiein ate many cities, whose 
inhabitants have agieat resemblance with 
the Chiue-e, even more than thoke of 
Mujet. This country borders on China, 
but is not >uhject to the Emperor. They 
send yearly ambassadors and presents to 
the emperor, but aie caietully watched 
when tiiey enter China, and never once 
allowed to sutvey the couutiy, for tear 
they should hum designs of conquej lug it. 
They .say that in the Kingdom of China 
thpre are above two hundred ciiie> having 
jurisdiction ovci several othei", and each 
of them a piince or gmemor, and a 
eunuch or lieutenant. Canfu is one of 
these cities, being the poi t for all the ship- 
ping, and piesiding ovei twenty towns. 

They coin a great deal of copper money 
like that which the Arabs call fains. 
From foieign paits they ha\e ivory, fran- 
kincense, copper iu pigs, toitoisc&hell, 
and unicorns' horns They have an excel- 
lent kind of earth, wherewith they make 
a ware of equal fineness with glass, and 
transparent. 

When merchants euter China by sea, 
the Chinese seize on their cargo, and con- 
vey it to the warehouses, and so put a 
stop to their business for six months, till 
the last merchantman is anived ; then 
they take thiee in ten, or tbiity percent, 
©f each commodity, and return the rest 
to the met chant. If the emperor wants 
any particular thing, his officers have the 
light to the purchase befoie any other 
persons whatever, and paying the full va- 
lue, the business is dispatched without 
Injustice. They commonly take camphiie, 
which they pay for after the late of fifty 
faknqes per man, and the faftugr U woith 
a thousand fatus or p eces of copper. 

When any Aiabs, or other strangers, 
are in this couni iy, the Chinese tax them 
in propot tion to then* substance. The 
emperor reserves to himself the revenues 
which aiise fiom the salt mines,* aud 
fiom a cf i tain herb which they drink in 
hot water, and of which great quantities 
are fcold iu all the cities to the amount of 


great sums. They call it sak ; it is a shrub 
more bushy than the pomegranate tree, 
and of a more agreeable smell, but hath a 
taste rather bitter ; their way is to boil 
water, which they pour upon this leaf, and 
the drink cures all diseases. 

If a person would travel from one place 
to anoiher, he must take two passes with 
him, one from the governor, the other 
from the eunuch or lieutenant. The go- 
vernor's pass permits him to .set out on his 
journey ; notice is taken of the name of 
the tiaveller, and of t li o>e ot his com- 
pan\, the age and family of one and the 
other; foretery body in China, whether 
a native or an Arab, or any other fr>- 
leigq^r, is obliged to declare all he knows 
of himself, nor cau he possibly be ex- 
cused so doing. The eunuch's or lieute- 
nant's pass specifies the quantity of money 
or goods the traveller, and those with 
him. take along with them. This is done 
for the information of the frontier places 
where the two passes are examined ; for 
whenever a traveller amves at any pf 
them, it is registered, that such an one* 
the son of such an one, of such a family, 
passed tin ougli this place, on such a day, 
in such a mouth, in such a year, and in 
such company. And" by this means they 
pi event any one tiom canyon* off the 
money or effects of other persons, or their 
being lost ; so that it any th ug has been 
earned off unju-tlv, or the tiaveller dice 
on the road, they immediately know what 
is become of Hie things, and they tfre 
rotoied to the claimant or the heirs. 

The country of the Indie" is greater in 
extent tbap t hat of China, but China is 
the most populous. The Chinese have 
no sciences, aud their n ligion and most 
of their laws an* derived from fhe In- 
dians ; hotli believe in the metempsveosis, 
but differ in the points and precepts of 
religion. Physic and philosophy are cul- 
tivated among the Indiaus, and the Chi- 
nese have some skill in medicine ; they 
have also some smattering ot astronomy, 
but therein the Indians surpass the Chi- 
nese. I know not that there is any one 
of either nation that has embraced Mo- 
hamiuedhm or speaks A tabic. 

Beyond the continent of China there 
is a count: y called Taga/eaz, from the 
name of a nation of the Tuiks who in- 
habit there ; and also the country of 
Kahhan, or Tibet, which h bordering on 
the country of the Tmks.* 

Towards the sea are the islands o 1 
Sila,f inhabited by white people, who 
send presents to the Empeior of China- 
noue of our people have been there to in- 


* Or Turckestan. This must be explained af- 
fording to the ancient geography of thi* author 1 * 
time. 

t Supposed io mean the Japan islands. 
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farm us concerning them. They have 
white falcons. 

THE TESTIMONY 

OP AN ARABIAN AUTHOR, 

ABU ZEID AL HASAN, OF SIRAF, 

On the foregoing Discourse. 

I Have carefully examined the book I 
had been ordeted to peruse, that I might 
con him what the author relates when he 
agrees with what l have heard concerning 
the things of the sea, the kingdoms on 
the coasts, and the state of the countries. 

I find it was written in the year of the 
Hejira, Uvo hundred and thirty seven,* 
and that rtie account the author gives, 
touching the things of the sea, were in his 
time very true, and agreeable to what 1 
have understood from merchants who de- 
part from Irak to sail upon those seas. 
He has also told us, that since those days 
the affairs of China had put on quite ano- 
ther aspect, and since much is t elated to 
shew the reason why the voyages to China 
are interiupted, and how the count! y has 
been ruined, many customs abolished, 
and the empiie divided ; I will here de- 
clare what I know of the causes of this 
revolution. 

The great troubles which have embroil- 
ed the affairs ot the empire, which have 
put a stop to the justice and equity there 
formerly practised, and which have in 
fine interiupted the ordinary navigation 
from Snaf to China, spiang from this 
source : — An officer of the state sometime 
ago revolted ; his name was liaicliu, and 
be commenced hostilities in the countiy, 
mat ching his at ms into many places, to 
the gieat loss of the inhabitants; and 
having won a patty to his catvse by his li- 
beralities, got together a multitude of 
people, and formed a considerable body of 
troops. Having thus stiengthcned his 
hands, and put hi in sell in a condition to 
undertake any thing, lie discovered his de- 
sign of subduing the empiie to himself, 
and straitway marched for Caufu, one of 
the most noted cities in China, and at 
that time the putt for all the Aiabian 
merchants. This city stands upon a great 
river some day? distance ftoni the en- 
trance, so that the water theic is fresh. 
But the citi'/eus shutting the gates against 
him, he resolved to besiege the place, and 
the siege lasted a great while. This was 
transacted in the year of the Hejira, two 
hundred and sixty-four. (A.D. 877). At 
last he made himself master of die city, 
and put all the inhabitants totheswotd. 
Theie ate persons fully acquainted with 
the alfaits of China, who assure us, that 
besides the Chinese who were massacred 
on this affair, there perished a hundred 
and twenty thousand Mahomsdaus, Jews, 


Christians, and Parsees 1 The number of 
these professors of thg four religions who 
thus peiished is exactly known, because 
the Chinese are extremely nice in the ac- 
counts they keep of them. He also cut 
down the mulberiy trees, and almost all 
the trees of other kinds ; but here vve 
speak of the mulberry in pamcular, be- 
cause the Chinese cultivate it carefully for 
the sake of its leaf, wherewith they nou- 
rish and propagate their si ik- worms. 
This devastation is the cause why silk has 
failed, and that the trade which u»ed to 
be driven with it in the countries under 
the Arabs is quite stagnated. 

Having lan-acked and destroyed Canfu, 
he possessed himself of many other cities, 
which he attacked one after the other; 
the Emperor of China not having it in li is 
power <o stop his pio^iess. He then ad- 
vanced to the capital citv t called Cu*n- 
dau; and the empeior left this his royal 
seat, making a confused letreat to the 
city of Hamdu, on the frontiers towards 
the pioviuce of Tibet ; meanwhile the 
rebel’ puffed up by hh great successes, 
and perceiving himself ma>ter of the 
country, fell upon the other cities, which 
he demolished, having fii^t shun most of 
the inhabitants, with a view in the ge- 
neral slaughter to involve all the royal 
blood, that no one might survive to dis- 
pute the empiie with him. We had the 
news of the-e revolutions, and of the 
total ruin of China, which still continues. 

Thus vveie the affairs, and the rebel 
stood uncontroled by any disadvantage 
that might take away ft cm him his power 
and authority. At last the Emperor of 
China vviote to the King of » agazgaz in 
Turkestan, with whom, besides the con- 
tiguousiVss of hi» dominions, he was in 
some degree allied by marriage ; and at 
the same time s'*ut an embassy to him, 
imploring his deliverance from this rebel. 
Upon this the King of Tacazgaz dis- 
patched hr* M>n at the head of a very nu- 
merous in my to fight the rebel ; and after 
many battles and skirmishes, totally rout- 
ed him and defeated him. It was never 
known what became of the rebel ; some 
believe he’ fell in battle, whilst others 
think he ended his clays another wav. 

The Empeior of China leturited then 
to Cumdatt ; ami although he was ex- 
tremely weakened, and almost dispirited 
from the embezzlement of Ins treasures, 
and the loss of his captains and the best 
of his troops, and bec«u**c of all the last 
calamities, he nevertheless made himself 
master of ail the ptovinees that had been 
conqueied from him : he, however, laid 
no hands on the goods of his subjects, 
but satisfied hi m>elf with what remain- 
ed in his coffers, and the remains of the 
public money. His condition indispensably 
obliged him to put up with wfaat his sub- 
jects would give him, and to require no- 


* I.e. A.D. *)3. 
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thing from them but obedience to his 
mandates, forbearing to extoit money 
from them, because the kings oi viceroys 
had made away with it. 

And thrift China became almost like the 
Empeior Alexander, after the deteat and 
death of Darius, when be divided the 
provinces he took from thj Her-ians be- 
tween seres al prince^, who erected them- 
selves into so many Vines. For now each 
of these Chinese princes joiued with some 
Others to make wai upon a thiid, without 
consulting the Etnpnor ; and when the 
strongest had subdued the weakest, and 
become master of his piovince, all was 
wasted and unmei oil ally plundeied, and 
the subjects of the vanquished pi into were 
unnatuially devoured; a cruelty allowed 
by the laws ot their irliuion, which even 
permit human flesh to be exposed tor sale 
iik the public market*. 

Front these convulsions there ajose 
many unjust dealings with the merchants 
who tiaded thithei, wliich having cather- 
ed force from precedent, tlicie was no 
grievance, no tieatuient so bad but they 
exercised upon the Arab fot vie uers and 
masters of ships. The) extorted fioni the 
merchants what was not customary ; they 
seized upon their commodities, and con- 
ducted thcmseb.es in a manner of pro- 
cedure eutitely conti aiy to ancient ti«nues ; 
for which things God has punished them 
by withdi awing his blessing upon them in 
every respect, and paiticulaily by causing 
the navigations to be forsaken, and the 
merchants to return in crowds with loss 
and disappointment to Siraf aud Oman. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE OF ZAPAGE, 

OR ZABAGE, AND THE ISLANDS THEREON 

DEPENDING. 

We will now begin to speak of the pro- 
vince of Zapage, which is opposite to 
China, and a month’s sail distant tlieie- 
from, or less, with a fair wind. The king 
of this countiy’is called AJehragp, and 
they say it is nine hundred leagues in 
compass, and that this King is master of 
many islands which lay round about it ; 
thus this kingdom is above a thousand 
leagues in extent. 

Among these islands there is one called 
Serbe/a, which is said to he four hundred 
leagues in circuit ; ( 2 ) and that also of 
Kali mi, which is eight hundred leagues in 
compass, and pioduces red-wood, cam- 
phire, and many other commodities. ( 3 ) 

In this kingdom is the island* of Cala, 
which is in the mid-passage between 
China aud the country of the Arabs. This 

* It appears from several passages in this his- 
tory, that, by an inland, is sometimes to be under- 
wood a maritime country and promontory, not 
whnllv environed tn the sea, and thus the island 
Cala is the kingdom of Zapace, m the language 
our author, means the maritime country he 
mils C<da. 


island, they say, is fourscore leagues in 
eiicumfeieuce ; aud hither thej bring all 
suits of merchandize, wood-ah.es of sc- 
um al specie*, camphire, sandal -wood, 
ivory, the lead called Cabaki, ebony, ied- 
u oud, all kinds of spices, and many 
other tilings too numerous to mention. 
At piesent the commerce i> iuom usually 
eanied on ftotn Oman to this island, and 
from this island to Oman. The Mein age 
is suveieign over all these islands, and 
that which lie makes his abode is ex- 
tremely fei tile, andsoveiy populous that 
the towns almost crowd one upon another. 

Those who travel in this country may 
Mop at cveiy step, and find shelter from 
the beams of the 110011-day syn ; and when 
tired, may repo-e themselves every day at 
noon, go which way they will. The pa- 
lace <*f a founer king is still to be seen 
<m the banks ot a liver, as broad as the 
Tigiis at Bagdad or at Bassora. This 
river i> let into a small pond* close to the 
king's palace ; and it is a custom, on the 
morning of the king's birth-day, for the 
officer who lias the charge ot his house- 
hold to biing an ingot of gold wrought 
in a particular manner, aud throw it into 
the pond in the presence of the king. 
When t he king dies, his successor causes 
them .ill to be taken out, and not one of 
them is ever missed ; then they reckon up 
the number of ingots, and what they 
weigh, andsav, such an one leigned so 
many whin, having left so many ingots of 
gold in the pond of the kings; and then 
they are distributed atier his death to the 
people of his kingdom. 

Their ancient history relates, that one 
of the kings of Komar sought to wage 
war with the king of this island. The 
country of Komar is the same from 
whence they hung the wood-aloes, called 
hud al komut i ; nor is there a kingdom 
proportiouablv more populous than that 
of Komar. The inhabitants are all very 
courageous and chaste, and wine is for- 
bidden among them, noi indeed have they 
any wine in the countiy. This kingdom 
was' at peace with that of Zapage when 
the M eh rage reigned. They aie divided 
from each other by a passage of ten or 
twenty days’ sail with an easy gale. 

or CIIORASSAN. 

This province i* almost bordering on 
China, t. e. on the extreme umth western 
province. Fiom China to the N>gd it is 
about a two months’ journey, thiough al- 
most impassable desalts and a country 
covered all over with sand, where no 
water is to be found. It is not watered 
by any rivers, nor is there any habitation 
in the regions of this province ; for which 

* Probably this is Tan lore, the capital of the 
piovince?, wheie, on the imrih, i« a great pond, 
bordered with iree stone, close to the remains of 
an a tie ie.nl temp.e or p ugod, now a fort. 
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reason it is that the Cborassans can niake frankincense grows, and other countries 


no irruptions iuto China. That part of 
the empire which lies furthest westward 
is the province of M.tdu, which borders 
upon Tibet, so that on this side the two 
nations are at perpetual war with eacii 
other. 

lo Tibet there are men who go in quest 
of musk, and are very ready at knowing 
it ; and having found it, they carefully 
collect it, and put it up in bladders, and 
it is carried to their kings. The musk 
animal is like our roe-buck ; his skin 
aud colour the same, with slender legs, 
a split-horn hoof, btft somewhat bend- 
ing ; ou each side he has two small whi tc 
teeth, which are straight, and rise above 
his mouth, each half a finger long or less, 
aud turn not Hitlike the teeth oijjjye ele- 
phant ; and. this is the' distidfmshitig 
mark between them and the roe-buck. 

PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE INDIANS, 
AND THEIR IMMOLATIONS. 

In the kingdom of the Balhara, and iu 
all the other kingdoms of the'Indies, there 
are persons who burn themselves. This 
custom proceeds from their notion of a 
metempsychosis or transmigration, which 
they firmly believe as a truth never to be 
questioned among them. 

In the mouutain of Sarandib they find 
precious stones of various colours, red, 
green, and yellow, most of which are at 
certain times forced out of caret 113, aud 
other recesses, by waters aud torrents. 
In these places the king lias his officers to 
keep watch over such as pick them up. 
Frequently they dig them out of the mines 
just like metals, and find precious stones iu 
the ore, which must he broken to pieces 
to get at them. 

In the same island there are great num- 
bers of Jews, as well as of many other 
sects, even Tanwis or Mauicheek, the 
kiug peirhitting ttie free exercise of every 
religion. At the extremity of the island 
are rallies of great extent, reaching quite 
to the sea. Hete travellers stay two 
mouths or more in that part tailed tiab 
Sarandib, allured by the beauty of the 
country, adorned as it is with trees and 
herbage, watered with rillSj and blessed 
with a wholesome air. This valley opens 
upon the sea called Haikand, aud is traj.s- 
cendautly pleasant. 

In the fit st hook no mention is made of 
the sea which stretches away to the right, 
as ships depart front Oman, and the coast 
of Arabia, to launch into the great sea ; 
but the author describes only the Sea ou 
theteft hand, in which are comprehended 
the seat of India and China, which he 
seems to hare had particularly in remark. 
In this sea, which is as it were on the 
right of the Indies as yon leave Oman, is 
the country of Sihar or Shibr, where 
Atiaiic Jmtm. — No. 48. 


possessed by the tribes of Ad, Hamyar, 
Jnrham, and Thabateba.. The people of 
this country have the Sonna in Arable. 
The country they inhabit extends almost 
as far alt Aden and Judda, on the coast of 
Yaman, or Arabia the happy. From 
Judda it stretches op into the continent 
as far as the coast of Syria, and ends at 
Koizutn [near Suez]. The sea is in this 
part divided by an isthmns, which Cod 
hath fixed as a line of separation between 
those seas. : . 

FroubKolzttm the sea stretches along 
the coast of the Barbarians to the west 
coast, which is opposite to Yantan, and 
then along the coast of Ethiopia, met 
whence you have the leopard skins Of 
Barbary, Which are the best of all, and 
the best dressed ; and lastly along the 
coast of Zeilah, whence you hare amber , 
aud tortoiseshell. 

Wheu the Siraf ships arrive in this sea, 
which is to the right of tlie sea of India 
[looking toward the south], they pnt into 
J ttdda, where they remain ; their cargo 
is from thence transported to Kahira 
[Cairo) by the ships of Kolzum, which 
are best acquainted with the navigation of 
the Red Sea, aud which those of Siraf 
dare uot attempt, because of the extreme 
danger, the sea being full of reefs at the 
water’s edge ; and besides, there is scarce- 
ly any inhabited place upon the whole 
coast; aud in short, because ships ore 
every night obliged to put into someplace 
of safely for fear of striking upon the 
rocks, so that they sail in the day time 
only, and ride all night fast at anchor. 

This sea is moreover subject to very 
thick fogs and rioleut gales of wind, and 
to has nothing to commend it from with- 
in or without. It is not like the sea of 
India, or of China, whose bottom is en- 
riched with pearls and ambergris; whose 
mountains are rich with.gold and precious 
stoues ; whose golfs breed creatures that 
yield ivory, and among the plants of. 
whose shores is found eboay,. red- wood, 
the precious wood of Hainan, aloes, 
camphirc, nutmegs, ciores, sandal-wood, 
aud all manner of spjees and aromatics; 
where parrots and peacocks are birds 
of the forest, and musk and civet are 
collected from the lands. In short, so 
productive are these slimes of inestimable 
things, that it is impossible to reckon 
them up. 

In the same se i is the island of Socotra, 
whence come the Socotrin aloes. This 
island lies near the land of the Ziogrs, 
and near also to the country of the Arabs, 
and most of its inhabitants are Christians, 
which is thus accounted for. When Alex- 
ander subdued the kingdom of the Per- 
sians, his preceptor Aristotle, to whom 
be had by letters communicated his con- 
quests, wrote back to him, desiring that 
Vol. VIIL 4 A 
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by all means he would seek after the 
Utauil of Soctora, which afforded aloes, 
an excellent drug, and without which 
they could not prepare the famous medi- 
cine called Hiera : that the best way would 
be to remove the inhabitants thence, and 
instead of them, to' plant a colony of 
Greeks, that they might send aloes iuto 
Syria, Greece, and Egypt. Accordingly, 
Alexander gave the necessary orders to 
dispossess the inhabitants, and to settle 
a colony of Gieeks in their stead. Then 


he gave orders to the sovereigns, who di- 
vided his empire after he had defeated 
Darius, to regard the preservation of the 
Greeks. They remained then as a guard 
upon this island, till God sent Jesus Christ 
into the world, when the Greeks of this 
same island, being informed concerning 
his advent, embraced the Christian faith, 
as the other Greeks had dotie before 
them : and in the profession of this faith 
have they persevered to this day, as well 
as the inhabitants of the other islands. 


DISCOVERIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


An account of Mr. Oxley’s first expe- 
dition to tlie westward of the Blue Moun- 
tains, to tr.ice the course of the Lachlan, 
-Ktid to survey the country which previous 
calculations had couaidered it to intersect 
in its way to the sea, has beeu given in 
the sixth volume of the Asiatic Journal, 
p. 291. The disappointment in the ori- 
ginal object was tbeu supposed to be com- 
pensated by the discovery that the Mac- 
quarie river was coutinued in a north- 
west direction, and that successive tri- 
bates to its volume by many large streams, 
had augmented it, in the section tbeu 
observed, to a river of great magnitude. 
A second expedition lias since been un- 
dertaken, in which a party descended the 
Macquarie, as long as i’. maintained any 
thing like the individual character of a 
river ; aud the result has again been dif- 
ferent from what was anticipated. In 
thesubjoined report, Mr. Oxley expresses 
an opiuioa that the interior of this sin- 
gular continent is covered with water, aud 
that the rivers flowing in a direction from 
She coast are lost in a depressed level, 
diffusing themselves into a shallow flood 
of immense surface. The country round 
the margin, as far as it lias been esplored, 
presents, on most poiuts, a vast tract of 
level, subject to periodical inundations, 
and as tlie soil differs, divided, on the 
waters’ retiring, into bogs, marshes, and 
spots of dry quicksand. These are tlie 
conclusions to which the discoveries of 
this intelligent engineer and indefatigable 
traveller appear to lead ; the proofs 
which he has supplied, that many of tlie 
rivers traced actually terminate in mea- 
sureless tracts of uninhabitable marsh, 
leave little hope that his general deduc- 
tion, that “ waters cover the interior,” 
will Ik found to be premature. 


Sydney — Civil Department — General 
Orders by the Governor. — Government 
House^Purramatta, 5th December , 
1818. — The sanguine hope which his Ex- 
cellency the Governor was induced to 
cmerlain, that by pursuing the course of 
the Macquarie river, which had been dis- 
covered running in a north-west direction, 
by John Oxley, Esq. on his return last 
year fioui tracing the course of the Lach- 
lan to the south-west, would have amply 
compensated for the disappointment sus- 
tained on the occasion ; and his Excel- 
lency having in consequence accepted the 
further services of Mr. Oxley, on a second 
expedition, the party, consisting of John 
Oxley, Esq. surveyor-genei al ; John Har- 
ris, Esq. late surgeon of the 102d regiment 
(who most liberally volunteered to accom- 
pany the expedition) ; Mr. Evans, deputy 
suiveyor general ; and Mr. Charles- Fra- 
zier, colonial botanist ; together with 
twelve men, having eighteen horses and 
two boats, and provisions for twenty-four 
weeks, took their final departure, on tlie 
4th of June last, from a depot prepared 
for the occasion in the Wellington Val- 
iev, at about ninety miles west of Ba- 
thurst. And those gentlemen, and the 
entire party, having a few daya-since ar- 
rived at Port Jackson, by sea, from the 
northward, his Excellency is happy in 
offering bis most cordial congratulations 
to John Oxley, Esq. tlie conductor of this 
expedition, aod to James Harris, Esq. Mr. 
Evans, and Mr. Frazier, on their safe re- 
turn from this arduous undertaking. 

The zeal, .talent, and attention mani- 
fested by Mr. Oxley, considering the perils- 
and privations to which he and his party 
were exposed, in exploring a tract of 
conntry so singularly circumstanced in its 
various bearings, are no less honourable 
to Mr. Oxley, than conducive to the pub- 
lic iuterest ; and although the result from 
the principal object, namely, that of trac- 
ing tbeMarqoarierivertoits embouchure; 
bas not been so favourable as was antici- 
pated, yet the failure is in a great degree 
counterbalanced by other Important dis- 
coveries made in the course of this tour, 
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which promise, at no very remote pe- 
riod, to prove of material advantage to 
this rising colony. 

Whilst his Excellency thus offers this 
public tribute of congratulation, -he de- 
sires to accompany it with expressions of 
high sense and approbation ot Mr. Oxley’s 
meritorious services on this occasion ; 
which his Excellency will not fail to re- 
present to his Majesty’s ministers by the 
earliest opportunity. 

The personal assistance and support so 
cheerfully and benefleiaiiy afforded to Mr. 
Oxley by the gentlemen associated with 
him on this expedition, demand his Ex- 
cellency's best acknowledgments, which 
he is happy thus publicly to request them 
to accept. 

The following letter received from Mr. 
Oxley on his arrival at Port Stephens, on 
the 1st November last, is now published 
for general information on the interesting 
subject of ttiis tour. — By his Excellency 
the Governor's command. 

J. T. Campbell, Sec. 

Port Stephen, Nov. 1818. — Sir: — I 
have the honour to inform jour Excel- 
lency that I arrived at this port to-day ; 
and circumstances rendering it necessary 
that Mr. Evaus should proceed to New- 
castle, I embrace the opportunity to make 
to your Excellency a brief report of the 
route pursued by the western expeditiou 
entrusted to my direction. 

My letter, dated the 22d June last, will 
have made your Exc. acquainted with the 
sadguine hopes I entertained fiom the ap- 
pearance of the river, that its termination 
would he either iu interior waters, or coast 
Ways. Wlieu I wrote that letter to your 
Exc., I Certainly did not anticipate the 
possibility that a very few days further 
travelling would lead us to its termination 
as au accessible liver. 

On the 29th of June, having traced its 
course, without the smallest diminution 
or addition, about seventy miles further 
to the N.N.W., there being a slight fresh 
in the river, it overflowed its banks ; and 
although we were at the distance of near 
three miles from it, the country was so 
perfectly level, that thewaterssoonspread 
over the groqud ou which we were. We 
had been for some days before travelling 
over such very low ground, that the peo- 
ple in the boats finding the country flood- 
ed, proceeded slowly, a circumstance 
which enabled me to seud them directions 
to return to the station we had quitted in 
the morning, wl ere the ground was a 
little more elevated. This spot being by 
no means secure, it was arranged that 
tlie horses with provisions should re'urn 
to the last high land we had quitted, a" 
distance of sixteen miles ; and as it ap- 
peared to me that the body of water in the 
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river was too important to be mnch affect- 
ed by the mere overflowing of its waters, 

I determined to take the large boat, and 
iu her to endeavour to discover their 
point ofdischarge. 

On the 2d of July I proceeded in the 
boat down the river, and in the course of 
the day went near thirty miles on a 
N.N.W. course, for ten of which there 
had been, strictly speaking, no land, as 
the flood made the surrounding country 
a perfect sea ; the banks of the river were 
heavily timbeied, and many large spaces 
within onr views, covered wiih the com- 
mon seed, were also encircled by large 
trees. O 11 the 3d, the main channel of 
the river was much contracted hut very 
deep, the banks being under water from 
a foot to eighteen inches. The stream con- 
tinued for about twenty miles on the same 
course as yesterday, when we lost, sight of 
land and trees, the channel of the -river 
winding through reeds, among which the 
water was about three feet deep, the cur- 
rent having the same direction as the 
river. It continued in this manner for 
near four miles more, when without auy 
previous change in the breadth, depth, 
and rapidity of tlie stream, and when I 
was sanguine in my expectations of sooq 
entering the long sought for lake, it all 
at once eluded our further pursuit, by 
spreading on all points from N.W. to N.E. 
over the plain of reeds which surrounded 
us, the river decreasing in depth from 
upwards of twenty feet to less than five 
feet, and flowing over a bottom of tena. 
cious blue mud, and the current still run- 
ning with nearly the same rapidity as 
when the water was confined within the 
batiks of the river. This point of junc- 
tion with interior waters, or where the 
the Marqnarie ceased to have the form of 
a river, is in latitude 30° 45' S. and longi- 
tude 147° 10' E. 

To assert positively that we were on 
the -margin of tlie lake or sea, into which' * 
this great body of water is discharged, 
might reasonably he deemed a conclusion 
that has nothing but conjecture for its 
basis ; but if an opinion may be hazarded 
from actual appearauces, which oar sub- 
sequent route tended more strongly to 
confirm, I feel confident we were in the 
immediate vicinity of an inland sea, most 
probably a shoal one, and gradually, de- 
creasing, or being filled up by the im- 
mense depositions from waters flowing 
into it from the higher lands ; which on, 
this singular continent, seem not to extend 
a few hundred miles from the sea coast, 
as westward of these bounding ranges 
(which, from the observations I have 
been enabled to make, appear to me to run 
parallel to the direction of the coast) 
there is not a single hj)l, or other emi- 
nence, discoverable on this apparently 
boundless space, those isolated points ex- 
it A 2 
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cepted, on nliicb ne remained until the 
28th JoJy, the rocks and stones composing 
which are a distinct species from those 
found on the above ranges. 

I trust your Excellency will believe 
that, fiilly impressed with the great im- 
portance of the questions as to the inte- 
rior formation of this great country, I was 
anxiously solicitous to remove all ground 
for further conjecture, by the most care- 
ful observation on the nature of the coun- 
try ; which, though it was to me a proof 
that the interior was covered with water, 
yet f felt it my duty to leave no measure 
untried which could in any way tend to 
a direct elucidation of the fact. * 
ft was physically impracticable to gain 
the edge of these waters by making a de- 
tour round the flooded portion of the 
country on the S.W. side of the river, as 
we proved it to be a barren wet marsh, 
orerrun with a species of polygonum, and 
not Offering a single dry spot to which our 
course might be directed : and that there 
Was no probability of flnding any in that 
direction I hod a certain knowledge, front 
the observations made during the former 
expedition. 

, To circle the flooded country to the N.E. 
J«t remained to be tried ; and when, on 
the 7th July, f returned to the tents, 
which I found pitched on the high land 
before-mentioned, and whence we could 
see mountains at the distance of eighty 
miles to the eastward, the country be- 
tween being a perfect level, Mr.Evaus was 
■eat forward to explore the country to 
the N.E., that being the point on which 
. , purposed to set forward. 

, Ou the 18th July Mr. Evans returned, 
haring been prevented from continuing on 
ar$f,E. course beyond two days* journey, 
by waters running north-easterly through 
«iigft feeds, and which were most probably 
those of the Macquarie river, as, during 
‘ bis absence, it had swelled so consider- 
v ably, as entirely to surround us, com- 
ing within a few yards of the tent. — 
Mr. Evans afterwards proceed more east- 
. erjy, and at the distance of fifty miles 
from the Macquarie river, crossed ano- 
ther much wider, but not so deep, ruu- 
uitig to the north. Advancing still more 
easterly, he went nearly to the base of 
the mountains seen from the tent, and 
returning by a more southerly route, 
found the country somewhat drier, but 
not in the least more elevated. 

The discretionary instructions with 
which your Excellency was pleased to fur- 
nish me, leaving me at liberty as to the 
course to be pursued by the expedition on 
its return to Port Jackson, I determined 
to attempt making the sea-coast on an 
easterly course, first proceeding along the 
base of the high range before-mentioned, 
which I still indulged hopes might lead 
me to the margin of these, or any other 


interior waters which this portion of New 
South Wales might contain, and embrac- 
ing a low line of coast, on which many 
small openings remained unexamined, at 
the same time that the knowledge ob- 
tained of the country we might encircle 
might materially tend to the advantage of 
the colony, in the event of any communi- 
cation with the interior being discovered. 

We quitted this station on the 30th 
July, being in latitude 31° 18' S., aud 
longitude 147° 31 'on our route for the 
coast, aud on the 8th August arrived at 
the lofty range of mountains to which our 
course had been directed. From the high- 
est point of this range we had the most 
extended prospect : from south by the 
west to the north, it was one vast level, 
resembling the ocean in extent, but yet 
without water being discerned, the range 
of high land extending to the N.E* by N., 
elevated points of which weredistinguished 
upwards of one hundred aud twenty miles. 

From this point, in conformity to the 
resolution I had made on quitting the 
Macquarie river, l pursued a N.E. course ; 
hut after encountering numerous difficul- 
ties, from the "country being an entire 
marsh, interspersed with quicksands, un- 
til the 20th August, when finding I was 
surrounded by bogs, I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to take a more easteily course, 
having practically proved that the country 
could not be traversed on any point de- 
viating from the mam range of hills which 
bound the interior, although partial dry 
portions of level alluvial land extend from 
their base westerly to a distance which I 
estimate to exceed one hundred and fifty 
miles, before it is gradually lost in the 
waters which I am clearly convinced cover 
the interior. 

The alteration in our course more 
easterly soou brought us into a very dif- 
ferent description of country, forming a 
remarkable contrast to that which had so 
long occupied ns. Numerous fine streams* 
running northerly, watered a rich and 
beautiful couutry, through which we 
passed, until the 7th September, when 
we crossed the meridian of Sydney, as 
also the most elevated known land in New 
South Wales, being then in latitude 31 
03' S. We were afterwards considerably 
embarrassed and impeded by very lofty 
mountains. On the 20th September we 
gained the summit of the most elevated 
mountain in this extensive range, and 
from it we were gratified with a view o* 
the ocean, at a distance of fifty miles, 
the country beneath us being formed into 
an immense triangular valley, the base of 
which extended along the coast, from the 
Three Brothers on the south, to high land 
north of Smoky Cape. We had the fnr- 
♦ther gratification to find, that we were 
near the source of a large stream rtummS 
to the sea. On descending the mountam* 
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we followed the course of this river, in- 
creased by in any accessions, until the 8th 
October, when we arrived on the beach 
near the entrance of the port which re- 
ceived it, having passed over, since the 
18th July, a tract of country near five 
hundred miles in extent from west to 
cast. 

This inlet is situated in latitude 31° 
23' 30" S., ami longitude 152° 50' 18" E„ 
and had been previously noticed by Capt. 
Flinders ; but from the distance at which 
he was necessarily obliged to keep from 
the coast, he did not discover that it bad 
a navigable entrance. Of course, our 
most anxious attention was directed to 
this important point ; and ahhough the 
want of a boat rendered tire examination 
as to tiie deptli of water in ttie channel, 
incomplete, yet there appeared to be at 
low- water at least three fathoms, with a 
safe though narrow entrance between the 
sand rollers on either hand. Having as- 
certained thus far, and that by its means 
the fine country on the banks, and in the 
neighbourhood of the river might be of 
future service to the colony, 1 took the 
liberty to name it Port Macquarie, iu 
honour of your Excellency, as the original 
promoter of the expedition. 

Ou tile 12th October we quitted Port 
Macquarie on our course for Sydney, and 
although no charts can be more accurate 
iu their outline and principal points, than 
those of Capt. Flinders, we soon expe- 
lieucrd bow little the best marine cliaits 
can be depended upon, to shew all the 
inlets and openings upon nu extensive 
line of coast. The distance Itis si. ip was 
generally at from that portion of the 
coast we had to travel over, did not allow 
him to perceive openings, which, though 
doubtless of little consequence to shipping, 
yet presented the most serious difficulties 
to travellers by laud, and of which, if 
they had been laid down in the chart, I 
should hare hesitated to have attempted 
the passage, without assistance to the 
sea-ward. As it is, we are indebted for 
our preservation, and that of the horses, 
to the providential discovery of a small 
boat oti the beach, which the men with 
tiie most < heerful alacrity carried upwards 
of ninety miles on their shoulders, thereby 
enabling us to overcome obstacles other- 
wise insurmountable. 

Until within these few days, 1 hoped 
to have had the satisfaction to report the 
return of the expedition without accident 
to any individual composing it ; but such 
is the ferocious treachery of the natives 
along the coast to the northward, that 
our ufoiost circumspection could not save 
us from leaving one man (W. Blake) se- 
verely wounded by them ; but by the skil- 
ful care bestowed upon him by Dr. Harris 
(who accompanied the expedition as a vo- 
lunteer, and to whom, upon this occasion 


and throughout the whole course of it, 
we are indebted for much valuable assist- 
ance), I trust his recovery is no longer 
doubtful. 

The general merits of Mr. Evans are 
so well known to your Excellency, that It 
will here be sufficient to observe, that by 
his zealous attention to every point that 
could facilitate the progress of the expe- 
dition, he has eudeavoured to deserve a 
continuance of your Exc.’s' approbation. 

Mr. Charles Frazier, the colonial bota- 
nist, has added near 700 new specimens 
to the already extended catalogue of Au- 
stralian plants, besides many seeds, &c. 
and iu the collection and preservation he 
lms indefutigably endeavoured to obtain 
your Excellency's approval of his services. 

I confidently hope that the journal of 
the expedition will amply evince to your 
Excellency the exemplary aud praisewor- 
thy conduct of the men employed on it, 
and I feel the sincercst pleasure iu earn- 
estly soliciting for them your Excellency’s 
favourable consideration.- 

Kesprctfullv hoping, that on a perusal 
and inspection of the journals aud charts 
of tiie expedition that the course I have 
pursued in the execution of your Excel- 
lency's instruction will be honoured by 
your approbation, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, with tiie greatest respect, Sir, your 
Excellency's most obedient aud humble 
servant, , 

(Signed) J. Oxt.F.v, Surveyor-Gen, 
To Uis Exc. Governor Macquarie, t(c. fyc. 

In so vasya region discoveries are inear- 
liatistible, and whole countries adapted to 
culture and habitation may lie in recesses 
behind tiie belt of mountains which inter- 
vene between the settled parts of tiie coast 
aud the interior. A late enterprise by 
Mr. Throsby has brought to light an en- 
viable seat for a new branch of the colony 
to occupy. ' 

Extract of a General Order by tlte Go- 
vernor. '■ . 

“ Government-House, Sydney, May 31, 
1819. — His Exc. the Governor having re- 
ceived and perused the journal of a tour 
lately made by Charles Throsby, Esq. by 
the way of the Cow Pastures to Bathurst, 
in the new discovered couutry westward 
of the Blue Mountains, takes thi* early 
opportunity publicly to announce the hap- 
py result of an enterprize which promise, 
to conduce, in a very eminent degree, to 
the future interest and prosperity of the 
colony. — The communication with the 
Western Country having been heretofore 
over a long and difficult range of moun- 
tains, alike tingenial to man and cattle, 
from their parched and barren slate, it be- 
came an object of great importance to dis- 
cover another route, whereby those at- 
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*nost insurmountable barriers would be 
avoided, and a more practicable, and con- 
sequently less hazardous access effected 
to the rich and extensive plains of Ba- 
thurst.— -His Exc. adverts with pleasure to 
Mr. Tlirosby's general report of the capa- 
bilities, qualities, and features of the coun- 
try intervening between the Cow Pastures 
aud Bathurst ; which he represents to be, 
with few exceptions, rich, fertile, and 
luxuriant, abounding with fine runs of 
water, and all the happy varieties of soil, 
hill, and valley, to render it not only de- 
lightful to the view, but highly suitable to 
ail the purposes of pasturage and agricul- 
ture. — The importance of these discove- 
ries is enhanced by the consideration that 
3 continuous range of valuable country, 
extending from the Cow Pastures to the 
rexhote plains of Bathurst, is now fully 
ascertained, connecting those countries 
with present settlements on this side the 
Nepean.— His Exc. the Governor, highly 
appreciating Mr. Throsby’s services on 
this occasion, offers him this public tri- 
bute of acknowledgment, for the real and 
perseverance by which he was actuated 
throughout that arduous undertaking ; and 
desires his acceptance of one thousand 
itcrcHpf land in any part of the country 
disccMfered by himself that be may choose 
to select. 

* f By command of his Excellency, 
(Signed) “ J. T. Campbell, Sec.” 

We have not a copy of Mr. Throsby’s 
report adverted to by the Governor. Late 
advices from Port Jackson convey some 
addl(HH 2 &l information on the subject, in 
the following terms : 

•f. W'e some trine since announced, that 
a pasK^e had been effected across the Blue 


Mountains, and that a most desirable 
country had been discover ed to the west 
of those towering heights ; and we have 
now the additional gratification of stating, 
that a communication has been opened to 
it of easy access, running thiough lands 
of the first description. The colonists are 
indebted for this acquisition to their re- 
sources to the exertions of C. TJirosby, 
Esq. a large land and stockholder, many 
yeai r s resident in New South Wales, who, 
after two preceding attempts, succeeded 
in May last, with the assistance of two 
native guides, Cookoogoun, chief of the 
Burrah-burrah tribe, and Dual, in passing 
from the Cow Pastures direct for Ba- 
thurst, having encountered only those dif- 
ficulties inseparably attendant on the first 
explorers of the forests of a new couutry. 
Mr.Throsby was, on the whole, occupied 
fifteeu days on the expedition, his pro- 
gress being protracted from some of his 
party faUiugill, aud bad weather; but by 
the delay he had greater opportunity of 
examining the couutry on each side of his 
route; and in his letter to the gentleman 
from whom we have the iuformatiou. Ire 
says, ‘ l have no hesitation in stating, 
we have a country fit tor every and any 
purpose, ydicre fiue woolled sheep may be 
increased to any amount, iu a climate pe- 
culiarly congenial to them: ere long you 
will hear of a route being continued to 
the southward, a*» far as Two-fold Bay, 
aud so on further in succession through 
a country os much more beautiful and sti- 
peiiorto the Cow Pastures, as that now 
enviable district i* to the land contiguous 
to Sydney, and where our herds, our 
flocks, aud our cultivation may unlimit- 
edly increase, at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the great and grand essential 
iu a youngcolony — water-carriage.” 


VARIETIES. 


Jrregvlation of Seamen in Private- 
Trader!.— We are indebted for the sub- 
stance of tbe following suggestions to the 
Bombay Courier, of the 'Jth June. By a 
lew concise remarks, is indicated tbe 
want of some system basing the force 
«f JaW, for better regulating tbe crews of 
ships employed in tbe indiridnal trade to 
India, in manning and pavigating which 
national considerations are frequently 
found to give way before private advan- 
tage and convenience. We have made 
two or three verbal alterations, io order 
to avoid an incidental occasion for dissent 
In a hasty phrase. 

Whilst legislation i* so much in fashion, 
ppoid it not be worth while to take a 


glance at some of our maritime laws ; the 
present ones have the appearance of be- 
ing lamentably deficient : we allude to the 
government of our seamen iu the free 
traders who visit our Indian possessions. 
No sooner do they enter our ports, than 
a squabbling takes place ; the crew only 
work while they list, menace their cap- 
tain and officers, and then take refuge in 
a man of war : a sanctuary we shall al- 
ways desire to sec respected, and where 
our seamen will and ought to find protec- 
tion from outrage and ill usage. 

There is something, however, in the 
outset of all this that is radically wrong — 
a something ymt tails for reformation— -a 
something that says to freemen and free- 
traders, redeem yoar characters. 

English sailors are said to tie the most 
troublesome, the most dissatisfied race of 
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beings under the sun ; and to make them 
either good, useful, or quiet, a certain de- 
gree of restraint must be imposed. Sailors 
know this so well, tha| they are mise- 
rable in the absence of it ; and this was 
never better exemplified than in the se- 
veral mutinies that have happened in our 
fleets ; for where anarchy aud disorder 
was apprehended, there leigned the most 
perfect order and discipline, the smallest 
breach of even good manners was punish- 
ed most severely. 

In a free-trader the severity of dis- 
cipline is impossible, where, to use a true 
but homely phrase, <e there are no more 
cats than catch mice they must be go- 
verned by something like compromise, 
and must be treated like favourite slaves ; 
they h§ve more work and less leisure than 
sailors in cither men of war or the Com- 
pany’s ships, whilst their pay, provisions, 
and share of salutaiy indulgence is less. 
For hard labour they are paid hy coaxing. 

This tendency to bad conducr can only 
be counteracted by instituting rewards for 
the good and punishment for the bad, 
and a registry ot the men, that would 
empower the magistrates to tranter them 
from ship to ship, so that by separating 
the troublesome from the well-inclined, 
order and good conduct might be encou- 
raged. In France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland, the merchant seamen me all re- 
gistered, aud aie remarkable for their 
good aud quiet conduct. Above all, the 
strict observance of the Sabbath should l>e 
enjoined to every vessel that sails under 
the British flag ; in rnoie instances than 
one we have seen the good effects of it. 
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The elevation of Joodhuu is such, that 
water boils at the temperature of 204 bat 
Fahr. 


TRAVELS OF A POUND OF COTTON, 

Paisley, June 3, 1818.— There was 
sent off to London lately a small piece of 
muslin, about one pound weight, the his- 
tory of which is related as follows:— 
The woo! came from the Fast-Indies 1 6 
London ; from London it went into Lan- 
ca-hire, where it was manufactured into 
yarn ; from Manchester it came to Pais- 
ley, where it was wove ; it was seut to 
Ayrshire next, where it was tamboured ; 
it came bac k fo Paisley, ami was there 
veined ; after waids it was sent to Dum- 
barton, where it was hamlsewed, and 
again brought to Paisley, when it was 
sent to a distant part of the county of 
Renfrew, to be bleached, and was returned 
to Paisley, whence it was sent to Glas- 
gow, and was finished ; and from Glasgow 
was sent per coach to Loudon. It is diffi- 
cult precisely to ascertain the time taken 
to bring this article to market; but it may 
be pretty near the truth to reckon it three 
years from the time it was packed in In- 
dia, till In clQtb it arrived at the mer- 
chant’s warehouse in London, where ft 
must have been couveyed 5000 miles h T 
sea and 020 by hud, and contributed to 
reward 110 les> than 150 people, whose 
services were necessity in the carriagp 
and manufacture of this small quantity 
cotton, and by which the value taHtfritHt*-' 
advanced 2000 per cent. What is wtfd tff* 
this one piece is descriptive of no '-incon- 
siderable part of the trade. 

EUROPEAN REMEDY FOR CHOLERA MQRBOt. 

In a paper read at the Society of Me- 
dicine at Paris, by M. Gallereanx fflf , 
Tonnere, the following mixture is repfe-, 
seated to be very beneficial in this disease; ? 
4t Take of infusion of the flowers of the 
red |>oppy, and orange- flower water. Of 
each one ounce ; ipecacuanha powder, 
18 grains ; sulphuric ether, ten drops j 
mix. To be taken in doses of a table- 
5 poo 11 fnl l every half hour, drinking free- 
ly after each dose any demulcent fluid, 
acidulated with syrup of vinegaT.’' t 
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bUSBfCANE /VND DROUGHT AT PEKIN. 
Vagaries of Superstition.— Pekin, May 
14- About three quarters past 6 o’clock, 
astorra suddenly arose, and proceediug 
from the 8. E. crossed the capital. Ju a 
moment the whole heavens were darkeii- 
ed, and the whole atmosphere was filled 
.With sand and dust, to such a degree, 
that objects in houses could not be dis- 
tinguished without the light of a candle. 
As the emperor expresses it, (in au edict 
igitjdt he published), ‘‘ it rained dust.” 

' "professes to have been excessively 
Ityed at the extraordinary darkness, 

!, “ his heart withiu him trem- 
bled for fear.” He conceives it a divine 
judgment, and is anxious to know its 
meaning : whether the cause be his own 
'-mismanagement, or his employing im- 
proper men. He seems to have been lately 
Wiling, some astrological hook, for he 
‘ — .through a long string of evils ia a 
, ..which, those books point out, as 
pi. 1>y extraordinary natural pheno- 
lb V and closes by professing his own 
resofutioli to examine himself add. cor- 
rect wjiat he finds, auiiss, and calls upon 
all liis ministers of state and subordi- 
nate officers to do the same, that the 
cause which thus disturbs the harmony of 
the universe may. be discovered and re- 
moved. 

’few separate document, he reprimands 
tj«C imperial astronomers for not having 
previously informed him that the hur- 
: was to take place, 'rhey had bat, 
[before' been stating to him 
5 stars shed their happy iu- 
4 his person, indicating the • 

,, ..atiun and felicity of his 

mgni'lo- grace the auspicious comple- 
tion of usraageuarygslage in liis life. Ail 
this, he says, was' the language nl Hull cry, 
Whilst they really- cmild not, or would, 
not Iclfnhnt evils neiq about to happen. 
At tire close, he commands them tocal- 
calafp.-exfirtly what heaven, indicated by : 
tile darkness god thestoiui ; and not, on 
any account, to conceal it from Innl. 

In a child document, his Majesty’s 
mind appears to be a little tarn), by va- 
rious statements from places at Mime dis- 
tance from the capital, where the dark- . 
ness was nut so great, and .where at mid- 
night a bt-ary rain fell, with thunder, 
tie has dispatched a person logo and dis- 
cover where the storm at first arose, as 
lie apprehends 1 1 tat at that point there is 
some a< t of oppression, or false imprison- 
ment, which hits provoked the wrath of 
heaven.' 

^ Three of the fit-she, or authorized od- 
*' r* of the Emperor, and public censors. 



have written to him, that 'in their opi- 
nions, the cause of the hurricane was the 
dismissal bf the late premier SungTajina 
and suggest the propriety of recalling 
him. 

His Majesty does not approve of their 
suggestion, but styles it a specious pre- 
text to introduce disorder into the affairs 
of government. He justifies at Consi- 
derable length his treatment of Sung, 
affirming that he felt no resentment 
against him, but on the contrary was 
obliged v-> do violence to his feelings when 
he dismissed him and banished him from 
court. It is by no means credible trmt the 
hurricane should be an expression of 
Heaven’s displeasure on Sung’s account, 
in as much as it did not happen at the 
time, but a full year afterwards. Hethere- 
fore reprebeuds the presumption of those 
three advisers, in meddling with the pre- 
rogative of the crown, whose part alone 
i{ is to judge tif tht? fitness of the great 
officers of stated v 

The mathematical board, at the head 
of which is a Tartar nobleman allied to 
the family on the throne, lias also sent 
up its opinion respcctiug the hurricane. 
The board defines Mae to be darkness 
of the atmosplieie, accompanied by a 
descent of dust, during a whole day. Or 
for a shorter period. If it continue a 
whole day, it indicates perverse behaviour 
aud discordant counsels existing with the 
sovereign and bis ministers : it also indi- 
cate* great drought, and dearness of grain. 
If -the wind blows np the sand, moves the 
stones, and ijs , accompanied with noise, 
inundations are to be expected. -If the 
descent of dust continues but fbran bonr, 
pestilence may be anticipated itfthesont li- 
west regions, and half the population will 
be diseased, in the south east. Tbeyrefer 
to the astrological work which gives these 
lucid -rules. 

The Gazette of 1818 May 14, contain* 
_a paper, iu which his Majesty expresses a 
-painful anxiety on: account- of the Ipng 
drought, by which Pe- clie-le province is 
afflicted. He has sent his sons to fast, to 
pray, ami to offer sacrifice to heaven, to 
earth, audio the -good of the wind,— and 
nevertheless only a very slight shower had 
ftdjemr aadihad Ml at all penetrated the 
ground.; |* 
wrote a pe 
the month , 
two o tiicrs, to go and sacrifice. The 
Emperor was to sacrifice at the altar dedi- 
cated to Heaven ; -bis brbther, at that 
dedicated to earth ; the third intercessor 
waste sacrifice to the divinity that rules 
the passing year; and thefimithte"*- 


ty, however, himself 
err and appointed the-2Mtef 
hiihself, his brother, and 


M 
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dress his devotions to the god 
wind. The 20th was to be a solemn fast 
on the day of sacrifice, the kings, nobles 
and ministers of state, attending officers, 
soldiers and servants, were all to appear 
in a peculiar cap and upper garment in- 
dicating deep contrition. 

Whilst the Emperor, and the coopera- 
ting dignitaries already named are offering 
up their sacrifices, two of his sons are 
ordered to go and offer incense at two 
other places. 

From the above it appears, that the 
minds of the highest classes of the com- 
munity in China are exercised about sin, 
and providence, and punishment; and 
that the light which unassisted leason af- 
fords them, is by no means such as to 
render a divine revelation superfluous. 

On the 2flth of August, his Majesty 
will set out for Alaiichow Tariaiy, to 
worship at the tombs of Ins fathers. He 
intends to nnivc at that place on the 25th 
of September. 

the late prime minister sung. 

Peking, Feb. 4, 1 818. — His Majesty has 
again published his intention of visiting 
the tombs ot his ancestors, in that spot 
where the family first rose to regal dignity. 
In this document he inserts some severe 
animadversions on thelate prime minister 
SungTajin. Death was the just punish- 
meut of his offence ; and when that was 
dispensed with, perpetual iinpiisoiiment 
would have been meicitul ; how great 
then the clemency shewn him in still 
giving him life and liberty, and a military 
appointment amongst the Taitar tribes. 
The Emperor acted leniently from the 
consideration that Sung had long served 
his father, ai.d had served himself, in the 
highest office next to the throne. 

His Majesty commands all the gover- 
nors of provinces to receive kneeling, the 
intimation which he gives. As to Sung, 
they will, if they reflect, easily perceive 
what his Majesty’s feelings and difficulties 
have been, with his father’s older on the 
one hand, to destroy any ignorant states- 
men, who should dissuade a sovereign of 
theTsing d) nasty, from visiting the spot 
of ground where the family first rose to 
greatness, and Sung's conduct on the 
other. 

The paper closes by saying, that Sung 
was fond of performing petty charities and 
acts of kindness,* but he did not under- 
stand true greatness. He must, however, 
have good adherents who feel grieved on 
his account ; but they are too mean a 
class of men to merit his Majesty's en- 
quiring much about them. “ Let them 


* Sung, though he allowed himwlf the free use 
of wine, was a very religious man, of the Buddha 
»ect, and gave away his property a* fast as he re- 
ceived it. 
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f ihedo wliat they please, I, the Emperor, shall 
not trouble myself to think about it.” 

COURT MISCELLANIES. 

Notices from the Peking (Jarette, Jan, 
15, 1818. — One of the principal minis- 
ters being in ill health, has requested 
leave of absence fur a time, which his 
Majesty has graciously acceded to. 

A Taitar nobleman who was involved 
with Sune-tajln, on his leturp to court 
was summoned to an audience of the 
Emperor. His Majesty says, that he ex- 
pected the nobleman would have acknow- 
ledged bis offence, and been giateful for 
the lenient manner in which he had been 
tieated. Instead of this, however, the 
nobleman threw himself pi ostrate before 
the Emperor, burst into teais, and pro- 
tested his innocence, pointing to heaven 
and sweating by the Seen, and uttering 
language which seemed to reflect upon 
the Emperor himself. 

The result has been, that he is com- 
pletely discarded ; his title taken from 
him, and he is remanded to Tartary, to 
be kept in safe custody by the head of his 
tribe. 

Poor Sung is again mentioned with dis- 
approbation. 

The Emperor has signed the death war- 
lant of two statesmen, one of them was a 
Yu- she, who has been condemned on 
the charge of receiving a bribe to make 
some statement to his Majesty. 

The sentence is accompanied with an 
apology : the Emperor says, that the 
censors have been much better treated 
under the preseut dynasty thau under the 
last : ami that nothing but an irresistible 
necessity has induced him to destroy these 
two men. 

The commitment of persons charged 
with forming secret associations yet con- 
tinues. 

The people seized in Peking, charged 
with a clandestine manufacture of gun- 
powder have been liberated ■, they were 
rncie makers of firew'orks, and were 
seized by the police, who were in want 
ot something to i^ake a stir, and prevent 
their being charged with remissness. 

Several districts in the province of Chih- 
le, which had suffered in spring by 
drought, have in winter been much in- 
jured by hail-storms. His Majesty has 
ordered some lelief to bd granted them. 

A FEAST ON A SACRIFICE. 

Pfkifig, Feb. 1, 1818. — At the (Chi- 
nese) new year, which occurs on this day. 
His Majesty has summoned a party of th« 
princes, nobles, and statesmen, Shih-jo tc, 
i. e. to “ eat flesh." 

It is probably not known to many of 
our European readeis, that this eating of 
flesh is feasting on a sacrifice. This is a 
common usage in China among both rich 
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and poor, but on many occasions it is 
done without any stiictness. It is per- 
mitted to divide the victims and ciie a 
part to friends abseut. Oil the occasion 
announced in the above paiagiaph, how- 
ever, no part of the victim mu't hetaktn 
away ; it must all be eaten in the iinpcna! 
presence, and the victim aione is eaten ; 
there is no other kind of provisions joined 
with it. 

Those who are allowed to partake, are 
forbidden to return thanks to ’the Em- 
peror, for it is considered a divine feast, 
and to gbe thauks to him, would be put- 
ting him in the place of the divinity to 
whom thesaciifiee was ofFeied. 

THREE SENTENCES REQUISITE AT AN AU- 
DIENCE OF THE EMPEROR. 

A Tartar statesman being asked what 
phraseology was requisite at an imperial 
interview, replied, “ three expressions 
only are necessary to carry you through in 
the best possible manner. 1st, Take an 
opportunity of saying, “ Your Majesty’s 
discernment is great, and your judgment 
most uneriing.” 2d, Remark concerning 
yourself, “ I acknowledge the weakness 
of my powers and niy contracted know- 
ledge.” And 3d, To whatever the Em- 
peror may say, do you assent by a humble 
“ Yes ! truly !” 

DESTRUCTIVE FALL OF SNOW. 

Peking , March 29, 1818. — It has been 
stated to his Majesty, that a foreign tribe 
of shepherds on the N. \V. corner of 
China, included in the province of Kan- 
suh, have suffered seveiely from a fall of 
snow. The people in eighty houses perished 
by it, and the whole ot their cattle. Ninety- 
two families yet remaiu, and on these, 
the Emperor commands, that there shall 
be no duties levied for three years to 
come. 

ARCHERY. 

March 30//?. — The Emperor attended an 
exhibition of Archery,, and awaided the 
usual honors (a cap decorated with a pea- 
cock’s feather) to the successful marks- 
men. 


MUNGKOO TARTARS. 

An imperial mandate to the following 
effect has been received : 

The manners of the Mungkoo were 
heretofore plain and correct ; hence the 
laws in existence amongst them were 
lenient. But of late years, many native 
Chinese have passed unto Mungkoo Tar- 
taiy and crimes have been moie frequent. 
It is therefore hereby oidered, that when 
any Chinese in Mungkoo Tartary shall be 


convicted of ciimes, they shall be pu- 
nished according to Chinese laws. 

IANP'111 PARDONED. 

About a hu. .he! lannlie* in the neigh- 
boui In mil ot ;he capital hare been proved 
to be ait.uhed to a paineulai associa- 
tion. They nave, how ever, come forward 
to declare their recantation, and have been 
paidoncd. A h>t of their names, how- 
ever, is taken, in orilei that, if again 
detected in being attached to any associa- 
tion, they may be more seveiely punished, 
than they would have been without a pre- 
vious pardon. 

LITERARY EXAMINATION. 

The Emperor has himself attended to 
the examinations of the higher depart- 
ments ot the Literati this* year, and has 
heaid them lead in various classical au- 
thor. Some student- ha\e been promo- 
ted, and otheis bate been degraded to a 
veiy low tank. 

His Maje.-ry has also examined the pro- 
gress made by his fourth son, a lad of 
fourteen years of age, and is much disap- 
pointed to find him quite unable to write 
verses. The Emperoi remembers well 
that his august fathei, the late Emperor, 
examined him.-en when he was thirteen 
years of age, on which occasion the verses 
expected hum such an age wcieduly com- 
posed. Ills Majesty at tributes the present 
tailute to the hoy’s tutors, and has ordered 
a complete set or new masteis. 

EMIGRATION PROHIBITED. 

It appears, that fifry peisons of some 
note iu the late rebellion yet remain un- 
discovered. A Censor has recommended 
amongst vai ious other modes of discover- 
ing them, that the sea ports should be 
narrowly watched. 

His Majesty remarks, that all emigra- 
tion has long been prohibited, and there- 
fore a new law is unnecessary ; however, 
as whatevei has long been established is 
liable to become mere form, he requires 
the officers whom it may concern, to see 
that the existing laws against emigration 
be rigidly enforced. 

A JUDGE DEGRADED. 

Chang, the judge of Shan-tung, and 
conductor of the late English Embassy 
when iu the piownce of Chin-le, has 
been degraded to a vety low rank, ac- 
companied by some severe auimadveisions 
from the Empeioi, for Ins incapacity and 
bad govei nnieut. Chang remarked to the 
English, that the Emperor bad “ long 
eaus” meaning that he heard vvliat was 
done at a distance, and so it appears in 
Chang’s case, for in his charge he men- 
tions Chang’s being addicted to opium. 
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Extract, No. III. 

[Continued from prise 456.) 


Tn consequence of the late disaster 
amongst 4he shipping, there was no gai- 
ety heie at this time. Mr. H. mentioned 
above, my husband’s former commander, 
acted as agent for the ship. We dined 
twice with him aud Mrs. H. 

As wc were the only English residing 
at Mr. li/s we had a fin ther display ot 
some of the Afiican Dut<h manners. As 
for B. himself, he was a perfect bruin, 
and considered his poor wile in no better 
light than a piece of household furniture; 
she w as a good meek sold, and fond of her 
children ; however, I could have hut little 
convei sc with her, as site did not speak 
English; hei sistei, Miss Rousseau, occa- 
sionally iutei preted between ns. Gene- 
rally after dinner some of their Dutch 
friends would drop in, when the pipes 
went to wors ; at tlie^e times I was glad 
to felreat. Mr. B. had a place in a pub- 
lic office, which kepi him fi om home all 
day, aud at breakfast he never appeared : 
— they kept a plentiful table, utter the 
Dutch luannei, with abundance of tine 
fruits and vegetables; the funner, which 
wanted no die-sine, I enjoyed 1 cannot 
say much for the cooking; the fhh and 
vegetables wcie genetahy swimming in 
oil, from the tat ot sheep’s tails; every 
thing tiicd, appeared the same ; the biead 
was light, but veiy sandy, which often- 
times gritted between the teeth. 

The time drew nigli for our departure ; 
and when the day of embarkation was fix- 
ed, I was much surpihed by my friend. 
Mis-' K., telling me the evening betoie, in 
a positive tone, that we should not part 
so soon. I told her, that nothing but 
some unforeseen accident could detain us : 
— she took me to a back window, desir- 
ing me to look at the Table Mountain, 
which I did, and saw the white clouds 
cut ling ovei the brow of the hill, and ex- 
tending to the right and left ; she said, 
it was very common to see the table-cloth 
spread upon the Table hill; but when the 
Old Boy put his nightcap on the Devil’s 
Bery before supper, it was a sme sign of 
a south-east gale coming on, (this latter 
is a peaked hilly on the noitli side, and 
only sepai ated fiom the other by a small 
ravine). The case wav as these quaint 
local sayings described ; and for thice 
days no communication could lie had with 
the ship ; the wind was so high, that it 
made the sand fly in all directiohs, which 
may partly account for the bread being 


sandy,* as these gales of wind ate fre- 
quent in the summer season. 

Un the 24th December vve embarked, 
in the afternoon. Om ship appeared like 
a Noah’s ark, a® my husband had sent on 
board eighi hoises, ten cows, three score 
sheep, with pigs and poultry in abund- 
ance ; and as then* was plenty of room 
on hoard, no inconvenience was tel t. Next 
morning, being Christmas day, 1799, we 
left Table Bay, committing ourselves to 
the piotecting cai e of that Providence 
who had hitheito pieserved us. 

On the second day, vve spoke the SirEd- 
vvaid Hughes, from Madia®, having three 
other Indiamen in company ; they had no 
news, but said they had met with very 
bad weather, off LaguUas Bank, for four- 
teen days past, and only made progress as 
the cut rent impelled them against the 
wind. For five or six days after this, we 
expei fenced very bud weather ourselves, 
notwithstanding the wind was fair, and 
the ship running at the rate of from 140 
to 160 miles in the 24 limns, with only 
the foiesail set. Still we suffered; fo^ 
during that time nothing could be cooked, 
as the high sea came rolling in at both 
sides of the ship, constantly filling the 
decks with water; as for myself, if the 
best diessed victuals had been placed be- 
foie me, 1 could not have looked at it, 
being sadly sea-sick the whole time. Du- 
ring the gale, the cantain lost three fine 
horses, and a great quantity of other live 
stock; the only apprehensions they had, 
were of the helm-ropes breaking, but a 
kind Providence took cate of us. 

Tiie late gales appeared to be the last 
blast of the old year; foi the first day of 
1HQ0 was usheied in by tiue settled wea- 
ther ; that the new year might be propi- 
tious to the poor prisoners, the captain 
ordered the fetteis to he taken off an ad- 
ditional number of the best behaved 
amongst them, piomi-ing the rest, that 
it their conduct meiited well, a® soon as 
land was ®een on the coa>t of New Hol- 
land, every prisoner should then be re- 
leased from Ins irons, but that all depend- 
ed upon a proper subordinate behaviour. 
Several of them had been relieved from 
the weight of fetters shortly after we left 
Ireland, and continued so all the voyage, 
having conducted themselves with every 


* Sandmess in the flour is frequently caused by 
bad millstones. Editor. 
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propriety. It was fortunate both for them- 
selves and us, that there were amongst 
them men of education and sense; who 
doubtless contiibuted to restrain the others 
from evil and violence ; one was said to 
be a Boman-Catludie clergyman, and we 
trusted that his influence was beneficial. 

After setting things a little to tights, 
from the derangement caused by the late 
gales; being at sea, one evening the cap- 
tain said, he should next day have some 
of his stores up which the shipped waves 
had reached to dry. I seldom inter- 
fered or spoke on such a subject ; but, in 
this instance, could not help obse.riug, 
that if they intended diying any thing 
tomorrow, they would most likely be dis- 
appointed, for it would be wet, telling 
them I judged from my barometer, which 
was the little tm tie, which had kept at 
the bottom of the tumbler all the evening. 
They laughed at myreinaiks; but so it 
turned out ; as, for several days after, we 
had many squalls of wind and much rain. 
I was hence frequently asked about the 
weather, Whether it would be rain, or 
sunshine ? This living barometer of mine 
did not always foretel the changes in the 
atmosphere exactly ; but three times out 
of five it did so, when enquiry was made, 
by observing it : sometimes it happened 
„ " never to be thought of, for days together ; 
but it always had a few flies thrown in 
siaiiy by one of the servants, for that was 
a kind of stock we had a most abundant 
supply of. 

We were now in the neighbomhood of 
the islands called Autstei dam, and St. 
Paul ; but as the weather was unsettled, 
with squalls and rain, it was judged pro-- 
per to pass to the south of them, 't he 
gunner of our ship t had been formerly in 
au Indiainau which called at these islands, 
where they found some men that had 
been left there by an Ametican, to pro- 
cure seat-skins. These men had been 
upon the islands five months, and had 
procured many skins ; they had no desire 
to leave the place, saying they knew their 
own ship would call for them. In nar- 
rating tjieir local adventures, they inform- 
ed the Indiaman alluded to, that at first 
they h<«d been much alarmed, supposing 
the place was haunted, hearing strauge 
rumbling noises, but afterwards discover- 
ed it was occasioned by earthquakes, to 
which, from their frequency, they had 
become accustomed. There are upon Am- 
sterdam hot springs, running into a pond, 
sin which these men cooked the eggs of 
the wild sea biids which they caught. 
The Indiaman gave them two bags of bis- 
cuits, a little spirits, some shoes, and 
other little necessaries; these recluses 
appeared reconciled to their situation, and 
were left as they wished. 

Having still strong winds from the 
we&ern quarter, the ship went on at a 


great rate each day, until we drew near 
Van Pieman’s Land ; but it so happened 
that the ship had gone upwards of 300 
miles farther than the log measured, since 
leaving the Cape, which was found out 
by the moon’s distance from the sun and 
stars. This frequently caused altercations 
between the chief and second mates ; the 
latter, who had been always employed in 
the West India trade, knew nothing of 
finding ihe ship’s place by observation, 
and always tieated such science as errone- 
ous. It happened one night, that the 
captain and chief mate got what they 
called good sights of the moon and some 
stars ; and their first calculation was con- 
firmed uext day by observing the sun and 
moon’s distance, which enabled them to 
know the exact position of the ship : in 
consequence of which the chief mate, 
after dinner, asked the captain if they 
should ptepare the anchors and cables, as 
it was expected the land would be seen 
uext day. The captain answered yes ; 
but the second mate was so positive that 
his own reckoning was right, that he of- 
fered to lay any wager that the ship was 
400 miles farther from the land than they 
supposed. The captain had often, on *he 
voyage, tried to persuade him to have 
confidence in the lunar obsei various, but 
to no purpose. The anchors were, how- 
ever, got ready, and people looking out 
from the masts’ beads, before night, for 
the laud ; at the same time the ship was 
put under a reduced sail during the night. 
After dark, we were surprised to see 
many luminous blazes or flashes in the 
water, a little under the surface, nearthe 
ship ; it was not fish, for when the flash 
was emitted, it appeared stationary for a 
few seconds, and then disappeared. This 
was not confined to a single object, as at 
times eight or ten corruscations were seen 
in different directions at the same instant. 
As the substance causing these appear- 
ances jvas not seeu, it cannot he farther 
described ; they were termed in the log- 
book, Van Dicman's Water Lanthorns, 
from our vicinity to the land of that 
name; for next morning, 23d February, 
at day light, it was descried, very much to 
the disappointment of Mr. Macdonald, 
who said, it must be some new discovery, 
and not New Holland. However be af- 
terwards was convinced ; for the captain 
obsetved in a jocular manner, that if it 
was the southern extremity of New Hol- 
land, a ship would very soon be disco- 
vered ; for the last time he passed this 
place one was stationary off tilt; south 
cape ; he had scarcely done spetikine, 
when the men on the yards, letting the 
reefs out of the sails, called out that they 
saw a shfp on the how. The captain re- 
plied, “Very well;” but told Mr. Muir- 
head, what was taken for a ship, was 
only a perpendicular rock, and had bean 
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called the Eddystone, by Captain Cook, 
from its likeness to the lighthouse of that 
name in the British Channel. As all sails 
were set, we soon approached the land, 
and passed a small island, which they 
called S willy; it was covered with sea 
bird-, particularly the gannet. As we drew 
near, each one on board was straining 
his eyes to behold new wondeis on this 
strange land; some of the piisoners 
thought they were to be sent on shore, 
until convinced, that the ship was near 
1000 miles from Port Jackson. Agreea- 
bly to promise, every man was now let 
out of irons, but carefully shut up at 
night, as usual, and only a certain num- 
ber permitted upon deck, in their turn, 
in the course of the day. Notwithstand- 
ing our ship was reckoned a dull sailer, 
we had come upwards of three degrees 
per day, upon an average, since leaving 
the Cape, being 128 degrees of longitude 
in thirty-nine days. 

In consequence of the wind, we could 
not come very near the shoie the first 
day; but by the telescope we could see 
very tall trees rising upon the basis of the 
hills, and extending to their summits ; 
some smoke was also observed in a small 
bay, which left no doubt of human beings 
inhabiting that neighbourhood. Many 
whales, seals, and porpoises shewed them- 
selves in the course of the day ; but the 
majority on board were too- much occu- 
pied with the shore to notice them ; only 
as I had stationed myself at the gallery 
window, I could not help looking at these 
marine inhabitants sporting in their own 
dement. 

During the night we had squally and 
unsettled weather, which continued for 
some time, and deprived us for six days 
of again seeing the land. When in the 
latitude of 40 degrees south, on account 
of the gieat and rough sea which came 
from the west, minutes were entered in 
the log-book, recording that it was thought 
some strait opened in that direction.* On 
the 10th land was seen to the west, but 
at too great a distance to make any ob- 
servations ; but during the night several 
fires were observed, apparently very near 
the beach, and next day we were gratified 
by sailing rery near the shore, between 
Wilson's Promontory and Cape Howe, 
where every part, as well hill as valley, 
appeared in verdure, with lofty trees in- 
terspersed, and as regular did these ap- 
pear in some places, as if they had been 
planted by the hand of man. AH the te- 
lescopes were in requisition, and a good 
look-out kept, to discover if any natives 
were visible, but none could be seen ; 
neither any smoke this day. Fjom«the 


* Tli is \% ascertained to be tfce case? and 
▼an Dieman’s land to constitute a aeparate island. 
Sec CspJ. Flinders* Voy age, and other surrey*. 
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favourable state of the wind, it was ex- 
pected we should reach our port of desti- 
nation in a few days. That every thing 
might be settled with the prisoners, prior 
to their disembarking, on the iltli they 
were called, one by one, to know how 
much money they had given to the chief 
mate, when their clothing was changed, 
in Ireland. Some little advances had been 
made to them while at the Cape, for fruit, 
&c. All was right in their money ac- 
count, and each man furnished with the 
amount he should receive when he quitted 
the ship. There were about thirty of 
these poor men who could not speak 
English. 

On the 14 th, we passed a high pro- 
montory, which is called Cape Drome- 
dary, from its lesemblance to that ani- 
mal when viewed in a particular diicction. 
All the hills, as far as the eye could 
reach, were covered with trtvs - some 
parts of the shore, next the sei, were 
bold and rocky, but no appaicnt danger 
for a ship, unless very near the land. At 
night fires were frequently * e eu near the 
sea, and smoke in the day, but no natives 
could be distinguished. 

On the 15th, in the evening, we saw 
Cape Banks and Point Solawler, which is 
veiy near the entrance of Botany Bay, 
which place Captain Cook hist visited, 
and spoke so favourably of for a settle- 
ment; but it was found not to answer, 
for when Governor Phillips first came to 
form a colony (which is just twelve yeais 
ago), he found Port Jackson a much bet- 
ter seat for one in all respects. Some of 
the men were much surprised that we did 
not pul into Botany Bay, as they had un- 
derstood they were to be lauded there, 
until convinced to the contrary. 

All was anxiety in the evening of the 
16th, and every thing prepared to enter 
the harbour. About twelve at night the 
ship was off the north and south heads, 
which form the enhance of the port, 
where we lay-to until morning. At length 
daylight appeared, and the wind beiug 
fair, we boldly entered the harbour ; the 
captain being a good pilot, needed no 
other guide ; in less than a quarter of an 
hour after, the ship (to u>c the sea- 
phrase) was completely laud-locked. We 
passed a dangerous rock (mid channel) 
called the Sow and Pigs ; and saw a fine 
looking house, on our left, belonging to a 
Mr. Palmer, with sevcial detached build- 
ings, which gave it the appearance of an 
English farm. We al-o passed Garden 
I-iand, on the left, which had a fertile, 
luxuriant appearance, with a icspectable 
looking bouse upon it. As we approach- 
ed, we passed a barren rock, on the right, 
which is named Pinch-Gut island. This 
is small, and the most barren spot we 
had seen ; it had a gibbet upon it, when? 
a culprit had been executed for murder. 
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The surrounding country afforded a 
pleasant range of scenery, being diversi- 
fied with hill and dale, with many inlets, 
forming little coves or bays*. As we pass- 
ed up toward* Bennilong Point, the town 
of Sidney bmst upon our sight. The 
ship anchoied in the cove, about seven in 
the morning, aud saluted the Governor 
with nine gun-, which was the first inti- 
mation the settlement had of our atrival. 
Where we anchoied, the distance of the 
shore on either side did not exceed fifty 
yards, which made it appear as if we 
were in a dock. 

The Governors house, on the left, to- 
wards the head of the cove, and the Lieu- 
tenant-governor's house on the right, with 
the barracks, and many other detached 
buildings, made the town altogether sur- 
pass our expectations. We found lying 
at this place the ship Albion, Captain 
Bunker; the ship Walker, Captain Ni- 
choll ; the Betsey, Captain Clark, -all 
South seamen. The latter ship had come 
in with a Spauish prize, which she had 
captured near Lima, in South America, 
The Minerva, who sailed with us fiom 
Cork, had left this place for India three 
days prior to our arrival. As soon as our 
ship was moored, the captain went on 
shore, to wait upon Governor Hunter, to 
whom he was known, from having been 
at this port as chief mate of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, in 1795. He also waited 
upon the Leu tenant- governor. Colonel 
Patterson. 

The men could not be disembarked for 
three days, which time it would take to 
prepare accommodations for them : this 
was of little consequence, as they were 
healthy, and had plenty of water and 
provisions on board. 

The next day we had an invitation to 
dine at the Government house, where we 
met an agreeable family party, comprising 
Mrs. K. niece to the Governor, whom I 


found friendly and well informed; also 
the ltev. Mr. J. and lady ; Captain and 
Mrs A. and Major J. Alter spending a 
pleasant day, we returned on board in 
the evening ; and I must confess, that I 
thought cm own apanmuits on board 
more com tot table ami much safer than 
theirs on shore. 

Next clay we weie invited to meet a 
large paity at Colonel P.’s, and were 
treated in a fiiendly and polite manner by 
himself and lady, ftow whom I received 
much infoi mation respecting this infant 
Colony ; but was soriy to learn there was 
much paity-spii it, with jailing and bick- 
erings among the free members of this 
small community, which was a bar to 
friendly intercourse between the adhe- 
rents of the rival paities. 

On the 2lst, the prisoners were disem- 
barked. Many of them left the ship with 
teais, and each boat-load cheered as they 
put off, whii h was rather a novel sight to 
many on shore, who had received harsh 
treatment on their passage out. The 
captain received a letter from the Govern- 
or, expiessing his thanks aud approba- 
tion for the kind treatment and good ma- 
nagement during the passage, sajiug, that 
such conduct should not be forgot in the 
dispatches to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 

The captain spoke particularly to the 
Governor in lcspect of those pii^oneis 
who had seen better dins, and who had 
conducted themselves so well on the voy- 
age ; lie also made known the conduct of 
Mr. Mac Cullam, who had assisted the 
surgeon; from which favourable lepoit 
he was immediately appointed to officiate 
as an assistant in a medical department, 
at aH out-settlement called Town Gabby, 
with a salary of fifty pounds per annum, 
and a free house. 

(To be continued. J 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. 


Juan de Nova . — The Charles Giant, on 
her voyage to this place, ascertained the 
latitude and longitude of Juan de Nova 
to be 10. 15. S. and longitude 50. 54. K. 
and hearing from Cape Amber N.E. \ N. 
140 miles. — Bombay Courier . 

Macquarie Light House . — Sydney, 
New South Wales* — His Exc. the Go- 
vernor having caused an accurate admea- 
surement and description of the height 
and bearings of the Macquarie Tower 
and Light-house, to be made by the Sur- 
veyor-general. The same is in the Sydney 
Gazette, for the information of the com- 


manders of vessels which may hereafter 
resort to Sydney Cove, in Port Jackson, 
with a further notification that this light- 
house will be furnished with revolving 
lights, which it will shew in about four 
months hence . — June 1818. 

Description. 

Macquarie Tower and light is situated 
on the highest part of the outer south 
head of Port Jackson harbour, in latitude 
33° 51 1 40# S. and longitude 151° 16 ; 50 /f 
E- from Greenwich. The height of the 
light from the base is 76 feet ; and from 
thence to the level of the sea 2 77 feet, 
being a total height of 353 feet. The 
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ner "outh head bears from the light-house 
N. by W. | W. distant 1| miles. The 
Outer north head bears from it N. by E. 
2 miles. The Inner south head and Outer 
north head lie N. E. £ E. and S. W. § W. 
of each other, distant 1 1-lOthmile. The 
light can be seen from S. by E. to N. by E. 
Those lines of beating clearing tbe coast 
line half a point each way, and may be 
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discovered from a ship’s deck on a clear 
night, 8 leagues. The north end of the 
Sow and Pigs reef bears from the Inner 
south head, S. W. by W. halt a mile. 

N.B. The bearings are Magnetic, and 
the distances computed in nautic miles* 
The Variation 9° Easterly. 

(Signed) J, Oxley, Surv.gen* 
29 th April , 1818. 
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RUINS OF GOUR. 

From the “ Friend of India f Ao. VIII. 


Thj: ancient city of Gour, said by 
Dow and Kenneti to have been the ca- 
pital of Bengal seven hundred and fifty 
years before the commencement of the 
Christian aera, stood on the left, or the 
east bauk ot the Ganges, about twenty- 
five miles below Kajmahl. It lies in N. 
lat. 24. 53., and in E. long. 88. 14. ; 
and is supposed by Kennel] and others to 
be the Gnngm regia of Ptolemy. It has 
borne various names ; it was formerly 
called Lavkuonti (LucKslinitf-vutce), as 
well as Gour; and when repaiied and 
beautified in 1575, by the gieac Ackbar, 
who is said to have been particularly at- 
tached to this city, it ieceived from him the 
name of Junnutabad, fioin his fancying it 
a kind of truest) lal paradise. It is now 
so completel) in i uins that scarcely a single 
edifice remains complete ; the bats and 
owls which take refuge in its mouldering 
ruins, and the alligators which fill its 
numerous pools, in addition to the wild 
beasts of the desert, formiug almost the 
whole of its inhabitants. Its ruins, how- 
ever, are highly interesting to those who 
delight in tracing the vicissitudes ot King- 
doms and empires, and bear sufficient 
testimony to it-, ancient greatness. The 
late Mr. Henry Creighton, who resided 
for many yeais within a few paces of 
what he, after the maturest investigation, 
deemed its North Gate, devoted much 
time to the examination of its ancient 
scite and boundaries ; and in a course 
of years not only drew a map of the 
city itself, with subuibs and boundaries, 
but took views of its majestic ruins, 
when they weie in a far higher state of 
preservation than they are at present. 
Some of these have been engraved in Eu- 
rope, and have, we believe, reached 
Calcutta. 

The kindness of Mr. Ellerton, the sur- 
viving friend of Mr.Ci eighton, and hri com- 
panion in his frequent excursions to these 
ruins, has indulged us with a view' of this 
map, as well as furnished us with many 
particulars which occurred to Mr. Creigh- 
ton and himself, while in the habit of 
visiting and contemplating these majestic 


remains, which enables us to lay before 
our readers the following brief account of 
the boundai ies and extent of Gour ; while 
a recent excursion thither by a friend, en- 
ables us to add some few particulars rela- 
tive to such of those ruins a-* the hand of 
time has not yet consigned to indistin- 
guishable oblivion. 

From the most accuiate observation, 
it appears that the city of Gour, inde- 
pendently of ns subuibs, extended in 
length from north to south, little less 
than "even milt-s ; theie being suong rea- 
son to behev , that ne^ciie of the north 
gate was within a tew yaids ot Mi .Creigh- 
ton's house at Goamaltee, ami the south, 
gateway of the city being now in exist- 
ence at Kutwalee, about seven miles dis- 
tant flora thence, of the present state of 
which irate some account will tie Mihjoin- 
ed. The suburbs, howcvei, extended 
much farther, there being sufficient ves- 
tiges of them to be tiaced at least to a 
distance of three miles trom e ich of those 
gate*, so that Major Pennell's conclusion 
seems quite within the bounds of proba- 
bility, “ Taking the extent of the Ruins 
of Gour at the most reasonable calcula- 
tion, it is not levs than fifteen miles in 
length extending along the old bauk of 
tbe Ganges.” * 

The breadth of this ancient city was 
not, however, equal to its length. It» 
ruins discover vestiges of its being in ge- 
neral about two miles in breadth ; and in 
no part exceeding tin c«\ But this breadth, 
united with its length, must have con- 
tained an immense mass of population. 
The city itself, exclusive of suburbs, 
must have included full seventeen square 
miles, which, it we exclude the suburbs of 
Calcutta, will amount to above thrice the 
space occupied by the piest ut metropolis 
of Jnd.a; and it Gour and it*»»uhuib>* oc- 
cupied fifteen miles in length, and tour in 
breadth, w hit h allows the subuibs on the 
east and the west to extend only a mile 
each way, the whole of-Ps population 
must have covered a space ot nearly sixty 
square miles ; while Calcutta, with its 
suburbs, can scarcely be computed at more 
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than fifteen. The population, therefore, if 
that of Calcutta be accurately estimated at 
fiv# hundred thousand, might have been 
nearly two millions ; but if we allow it to 
be only two thirds as populous as Calcutta, 
its inhabitants must have exceeded a mil- 
lion three hundred thousand, a far greater 
mass of population than is to be found in 
any one ^capital now existing in Europe, 
the population of London .which exceeds 
that of Paris, and consequently of every 
other city in Europe, scarcely amounting 
to a million. 

Should it be objected, that such a mass 
of population in au inland city is almost 
, incredible, it should be considered that 
this city formed the capital of Bengal and 
Behar, in ^the centre of which it is si- 
tuated, the utmost boundaries both of 
Bengal and Behai being scarcely three 
"hundred miles distant from it on any side. 
The population of these two provinces at 
present, probably exceeds that of any 
former period, there being scarcely any 
period to be traced in Indian history 
wherein these piovinces have so long en- 
joyed the blessings of peace alike undis- 
turbed by outward invasion and intestine 
commotion, as within these last sixty 
years, and certainly none wherein security 
for person and property has been enjoyed 
in such a degree. But if instead of thirty 
millions, the present estimated population 
of these provinces, we reckon it at twenty 
millions, this will be quite enough to al- 
low for a million three hundred thousand 
of this mass being collected in an eastern 
capital, particularly one on the banks of 
that noble river which lan nearly a thou- 
sand miles from its source before it could 
reach Gour, and three huudied afterwards 
before it reached the sea. 

Iu the midst of this city stood a fort 
nearly square, and extending about a mile 
on every side. The ruins of this fort at 
the present moment sufficiently mark both 
its scite and its extent. The ramparts now 
remaining are iu some places full sixty 
feet high, and have widely branching trees 
growing on the very summit of them. 
Within this foit, there is a wall now re- 
maining, nearly a quarter of a mile in ex- 
tent, and in some places between seventy 
and eighty feet in height. Opinion is 
divided respecting this building, whether 
it inclosed a Hindoo temple or a royal 
Palace. The latter opinion however seems 
by far the most probable ; for, not to say 
that all the other ruins in any degree of 
preset ration are evidently of Mussulman 
origin, the length of this wall almost pre- 
cludes the idea of its being the inclosure 
Of a Hindoo temple. Few temples in India 
have ever required an enclosure the sides 
of which must have been full a quarter of 
3 mile in extent ; and still less one of the 
walla of which must have been seventy 
feet high, and might possibly have been 


ninety or a hundred. With the idea of an 
eastern palace, however, these dimensions 
well agree, particularly of a palace in such 
a capital as Gour must have been. It 
seems therefore by far the most probable 
opinion, that this was fortunately a royal 
palace. We now add a few observations 
on the ruins, which still remain sufficient- 
ly entire for inspection, communicated by 
a friend who lately visited them, which 
we give in his own words. 

Excursions to the Ruins of Gour. 

(t Being on a visit at Mr. E’s, the re- 
sidence of the late Mr. Creighton, and 
consequently on the spot where that in- 
defatigable autiquaiy deemed the city of 
Gour to have stood, we felt a strong wish 
to take a view of such of its ruins as still 
remain. Accordingly nine of us, three 
ladies, two gentlemen, and four children, 
having procured an elephant and a suffi- 
cient number of palanquins, left the house 
about ten, and pioceeded first to what is 
termed by the natives, 

The great Golden Mosqne, 
where we arrived at eleven, and there 
found our esteemed friend Mr. A. who, 
hearing of our intention, had arrived on 
horseback from Chan dee, about an hour 
before. This noble building appears to 
have stood nearly in the centre of this 
ancient capital. It was built of brick; but 
it was ornamented on the outside with a 
kind of black porphyry, which almost co- 
veted the walls, oi which only a small 
part now remains: this, with other mins, 
having for ages formed a quarry, whence 
every one near who wished maible for a 
floor, a chimney-piece, &c. has furnished 
himself ad libitum ; even the Cathedral 
church of Calcutta being, at its erection, 
indebted to these venerable ruins, from 
which have also originated many of the mo- 
numents in the cemetries of Calcutta. The 
walls of the building are now stripped of 
their stone covering iu many places, but 
the building itself seems equally firm, the 
stone covering appearing to have been 
wholly ornamental. This mosque appears 
to have been sunounded with a wall, 
which on the east of the building formed 
a court, about three hundred feet in length, 
and two hundred and fifty in breadth. The 
mosque itself formed a building a hundred 
and seventy feet in length from north to 
south, and a hundred and thirty in 
breadth. These dimensions are easily as- 
certained, as the north and south doors 
of the mosque which mark its length re- 
main entiie; and the breadth is easily 
communicated from the one range and the 
ruins of the rest, which yet remain. Its 
height within is about sixty feet, but it is 
probable that the spires of its lofty domes 
rose in the heighth of a hundred feet from 
the ground. 

(To be continued J 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Memoir of the Principal Oc- 
currence*, during an Embassy from 
the British Government to the Court 
Of Chinn, in the year 1H16. Bv the 
Bee. Di. Robert Morrison, attached t.> 
tile Kiii ( "sm. [.notion; 1 B 1 9 

This interesting narrative of 
Lord Amherst's embassy, the jour- 
ney to Pekin, the attempts to open 
a negotiation, and the return of 
the principal Embassador and the 
commissioners to Canton re infectd, 
forms the eighth article in the last 
Number of the Pamphleteer, of 
which a statement of the contents 
will be found under Literary and 
Philomphit nl Intelligence The 
subject of the tlemoir is one of 
peculiar eminence among those 
which come within the circle of in- 
telligence embraced by the Asiatic 
Journal; and although many works 
of magnitude have been presented 
to the public by parties qualified 
to give a full and authentic account 
of that Department of business or 
science, which connected each au- 
thor with the same embassay, or 
which his Journal professes to 
embrace, this tract is in construc- 
tion and method, and point of de- 
tail, an original publication. We 
take it up rather to survey an im- 
portant state transaction, than to 
review the book ; but in justice to 
the author, lest from deep attention 
to the political occurrences which 
it developes, we should forget to 
say any thing of the literary merits 
of this piece of diplomatic history, 
we here stop to offer a respectful 
testimony to some of those traits 
which have struck us in reading it. 
In style, it is a specimen of neat 
composition. As a journal of oc- 
currences, it is a luminous and 
well-arranged tract, so concise 
that we can call to mind n3 in- 
stance of more information being 
condensed in the same space and 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 18. 


though the progress of the embassy 
is traced without any sensible di- 
gression, the dry details of diplo- 
matic intercourse are relieved by 
passages of local description, and 
sketches of national character, 
which fall in with the general tenor 
of the incidents as natural appen- 
dages. Our first series of extract* 
will relate solely to the conduct of 
the negociation, as the subject of 
paramount importance. 

A letter from Earl Buckingham- 
shire, president of the Board of 
Control, to the Viceroy of Canton, 
announcing the intention of hie 
Iioyal Highness the Prince Regent 
to send an embassy to China, was 
received at Canton in the close of 
May 1816, and delivered by the 
gentlemen of the factory to the 
second officer of the province, in 
the absence of the Viceroy, who 
was at court, on the 1th of June. 
The Foo-yuen, on receiving it 
from Sir Theopbilus Metcalfe, 
“ rose, and asked if our aged King 
“ was well, and how the Prince 
“ Regent did, spoke of the former 
“ embassy with satisfaction, and 
“ then gave the letter into the 
“ hands of an attendant officer.” 

<)u ihe '.nil nf Febm.irv 181ti, liis Ex- 
cellency l,orcl Amherst, Embassador Ex- 
traordinary from liis Royal Highness the 
I’rince Begun, in helialt of his Majesty, 
'o the Enijieror of China, embaiked at 
Portsmouth, on board liis Majesty’s ship 
Alceste, Cap!. Maxwell. The Honorable 
Company's stop Hewitr, Capt, Campbell, 
was laden with presents ; and his Ma- 
jesty’s In ;g Lyra, Catd. Hall, was attach, 
id to attend on the Alceste. 

Jane 23. — Sir Geoige Staunton received 
at Macau a letter from Lord Amherst, in-, 
f rilling him of his arrival in the straits of 
Suiida on the Uth of June; and that he 
pioposed piusecutina his voyage in a few 
days. 

Sunday morning, July 7, Sir George 
Summon, Messrs. Tonne, Davis, Pear- 
son, Manning, and Mmiisnn, eiubaiUcd 
oil boaid tlie Hon. Company's ciniser. 
Discovery, Capt. Ross, then lying in the 

vol. vhi. 4 c 
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Typa, near Macao. The Hon. Company's 
cruiser, Investigator, Capt. Crawford, put 
to sea with the Discovery to meet the Em- 
bassador. The following day, the bug 
Lyra arrived, announcing the Embassa- 
dor’s approach. The Alceste and Hewit 
arrived off the Lemma Island on the 10th 
of July. 

It was tlieu found that the embassy was 
constituted of the following persons : — 
His Excellency Lord Amherst, Embas- 
sador Extraordinary, and minister ple- 
nipotentiaiy ; Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, Bart, first commissioner ; Henry El- 
lis, Esq. second commissioner ; Messrs. 
Tooue, Davis, Morrison, and Manning, 
secretaries, aud interpreters for the Chi- 
nese department ; Mr. Hajne, act.ng se- 
cretary to the embassy, and the Embas- 
sador’s private secretary ; the Hou. Mr. 
Amherst, gentleman; Rev. Mr. Griffith, 
chaplaiu and tutor ; Mr. Abel, surgeou 
and natuialist; Mr Pearson, Dr. Lynn, 
surgeons; Mr. Havel!, artist or dr aughts- 
man ; Lieut. Cook, commander of the 
guard ; Hon. Mr. Somerset, 2d officer of 
the guard ; Mr. Marrige, in care of the 
presents ; Messrs. Abbot, Martin and 
• Poole, attached to the Embassy ; guard 
22; baud 12, and servants ; making in ail 
75 persons. 

On the 11th and 12th of July, the 
above-mentioned five vessels watered at 
Houg-kong, near the Lemma. Mr. Abel 
went ou shore in pursuit of his object as 
Naturalist. Duiing our stay, we received 
his Imperial Majesty’s reply to the Foo- 
jruen’s leport respecting the embassy; in 
which his Majesty declared his icadiness 
to receive it by the way of Teen-tsin, and 
stated, that he had given the necessaiy 
orders for due preparation to be made to 
receive the embassy to Na yeuebing, the 
Viceroy of Pit-che-lee, aud Kwanghwuy, 
then director of the salt department, at 
the port of Teen-tsin. His Majesty also 
directed that a native linguist, acquainted 
with the language and manners of toreign- 
ers, should be sent to court, and one to 
the Che-keang, where the ships of the 
embassy might probably touch. Sir Geo. 
Stauuton ami Mr. Morrison moved into 
the Alceste, Messis. Tonne and Davis to 
the H evv >L Messrs. Pearson and Maiming 
remained in the Discovery. 

July 13th. — Our little fleet got under 
way with a tair wind, which in tvvehe 
days carried us within sight of Ching- 
shan, the piomuntory of Shan-tung. 

During the passage, Mr. Moirison 
translated his Royal Highne-.s the Prince 
Regent’s letter to the Emperor of China ; 

£ list of p.esems, am! of the persons in 
the embassy, with some other official 
papers. On the 26th, Mr. Tootle was 
sent forward in the Lyra to Ta-koo, with 
a letter from the Embassador to the Vice- 
roy of Chili le, informing him of our ap- 


proach, and requesting him to announce 
it to his Iinpeial Majesty. Copies of the 
above lists were inclosed, and a request 
made that his Excellency would send off 
twenty boats for the presents and baggage, 
and ten boats for the Embassador and 
suite. 

On the 28th of July, the Alceste, 
Hewit, Discovery aud Investigator, an- 
chored about twelve miles from Ta-koo, 
in about three fathoms water. The Lyra 
was nearer in shore, but could see little 
of the land from its being so low. Mr. 
Toone wrote on a piece of paper the ob- 
ject of the Lyra’s approach, aud gave it 
to some fishermen, that they might give 
it to any officer on >hore, which they did, 
and which brought off the next morning, 
July 29th, infetior officers, to whom he 
delivered the letter to the Viceroy. Those 
persons asked whether we had any like- 
ness of the Emperor ou board ; remem- 
bering that in the last embassy an officer 
was degraded for nor going off to see the 
picture of Keen-lung, which happened to 
be in the fleet. Duiing the next day the 
Lyra joined the squadron. 

August 1st. Four mandarins of inferior 
rank, one a military man with a crystal 
button, came off to the ships, and in- 
formed us, that Kwang, a Riu-chae, or 
Imperial commissions, whom we shall 
hereafter call the Legate, was on shore at 
Ta-koo. They were instructed to ascer- 
tain the number of ships persons in 
the ships, and so on , most of which 
questions had been anticipated by our let- 
ter to Court ; but every Chinese officer 
wishes to inform himself of the numeri- 
cal details of any affair, that he may be 
prepared for the interrogatoi ies of his 
superior. However proper it may be for 
them to obtain this mfoi nution, they 
often act improperly by annoying the 
same person to give often the same infor- 
mation, 

These peisons requested that some gen- 
tleman should go on shore to see the Le- 
gate, and give him such information as 
he might desiie. It was thereto! e diiect- 
ed that Mr. Morrison, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Cooke, should no on shore in 
a ship’s boat. A boat of the Discovery, 
under the caie of C.iptain Craw find, and 
rowed by Lascars, accordingly went. The 
passage in i* exceedingly shaliuw; in some 
places not more than two feet; Ta-koo, 
a poor village, is situated a mile or two 
from the entrance. - At it theie is a tem- 
ple, at which the Legate bed taken up 
Irs abode. It rained when we reached 
the beach, and we had to wait till we 
were announced. Tin* officer with us was 
civil in endeavouring to keep us Irom the 
tain* In a short time coinages, or cover- 
ed smgle-hoise caits, weie brought to the 
beach ; we cot into them, and drove off 
about a quarter of a mile through a very 
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dirty road to the temple. All around was 
a flat, marshy, unproductive, gloomy re- 
gion. We entered an inner room In the 
temple, and were required to send in our 
names, and what we were, to the still 
inner apartment. On being ushered in, 
we stepped over the threshold, walked 
up, and made our bow. On looking round 
there weie no chairs there to receive us, but 
withoutside the threshold on the lett side 
were placed three chairs. We went to 
conciliate, and, therefore, though we felt 
the haughty reception intended, took no 
notice of it, but sat dowu. 

Such an intimate account of 
messages and interviews will be 
doubly useful, should another em- 
bassy ever be sent to the Court of 
the same Emperor ; for while it 
records many forms which ought 
to be observed, it discloses many 
instances of embarrassed attitude, 
and of indirect connivance with 
implied insult, which — whether 
owing to want of presence of mind, 
or to an unwillingness in each mes- 
senger individual!}', to risk making 
a personal affront or comparative 
indignity to himself, the cause of 
a rupture — ought to be avoided. 
Some minor ruptures might have 
prevented the grand one. 

In Chinese apartments there is placed 
at the head of the room a large broad 
couch, called a Kang ; in the middle of it 
stands a table about eighteen inches high, 
intended to rest the arm oil, or to place 
tea on ; ou each side of this the two piin- 
cipal peisous sit ; the lett is the place of 
honoui. From the ends of the couch, at 
right angles, aie placed two tows of 
chairs; the rank diminishes as they re- 
cede ftoin the couch : the tiist in the left 
side row is the highest place. To prevent 
persons taking a place they do not wish 
them, they sometimes remove the chairs, 
as was the case in the present instance. 
Theie weie no chairs at the head ot the 
right-hand row, but three placed, as I 
have already observed, withoutside the 
threshold. The Legate sat on the right- 
hand eml of the couch, leaving the chief 
place empty for his absent colleague. At 
the upper end of the left row of t haiis, 
the commander or the district, with a 
red button in his cap, sat ; next to him, 
Yin, a mi'itai y officer (Heetae;, with a 
red button, and Chang, a civil officer, 
(Tuon-tuesi of Tecn-t&in, with a blue 
button. These two latter person? weie 
to attend upon the accommodation and 
safe conduct of the Embassy, under the 
Legate and Viceroy. These two gentle- 


men properly bore the title of Ta-laou- 
yay, “ Great venerable father,” but in 
theiF iutercour.se with foreigneis, were 
called by their domestics Fo-jin, “ Great 
Man.” The Legate and Yin were Tar- 
tars ; Chang was a Chinese. Kwang, the 
Legate, was a little man, about 58 years 
of age ; pleasant and conversible in his 
manner, but artful and fi audu lent ; seek- 
ing to obtain his purpose rather by nega- 
tive than positive acts ; withdrawing the 
means of comfort rather than by inflict- 
ing what was disagreeable ; close-minded, 
specious, and clever. Yin was of low 
stature and ruddy complexion, good-na- 
tured, with a little of the feudal pride of 
the Tartar, and ignorant, as Tartar Chi- 
nese military men generally are. Chang 
was rather old, tall, thin, and emaciated, 
it is to he apprehended by thd use of 
opium, and debauchery. The commander 
of the troops at Takoo was not seen fre- 
quently enough to form an opinion of his 
character. 

In the presence of this assembly, the 
Legate began, in a distinct and cheerful 
tone, to enquire the distance we had 
come; w'hethei we had touched at Ma- 
cao ; how long we had been from thence ; 
whether we had met the vessels he sent 
to meet ir, (he never sent any) ; the num- 
ber of ships ; of men in the ships ; of 
persons in the embassy, and so ou ; to 
which he leceived such answers as truth 
and prudence suggested. The other gen- 
tlemen joined the Legate in expressing 
their satisfaction. He hinted that instead 
of seventy-five pet sons, fifty would .he 
enough ; to which it was replied, that to 
China twenty or thirty mote or less could 
be of vet y little consequence; that to do 
the thing liberally would be handsome. 
He received the suggestion, and we heard 
no moit of the objection till it was too 
late to altei it. He said that Chang and 
Yin would the next day co ou boaid our 
ships to wait mi the Embassador ahd 
the Comm i?- ‘doner*. After this we with- 
dtew, and had a dinner in the Chinese 
manner with the interior officers who had 
been on board. 

We remained at the temple all night, 
lodged upon benches co\ered with mats, 
without any b^ddm., uhatmei, not even 
a pillow lor mu beads. Lieutenant Cooke 
ami Captain (Jrawfoid, being inured to 
beat fatigue, did not regud it ; Mi. Mot- 
liMin, trotn the want ot ie't, and a tough 
passage back to the ships next morning, 
was much indr posed for two or three 
da\s. The Legate i n tot ded to have given 
us some presents in the nmiu.m;, but our 
rough lodging induced us to hasten dur 
depaiture vciy eaily. T lie Chint'c utter- 
wards made an apology lor emcttuining 
us so ill. 

August 1th. Chang and Yin, or, as 
their ceivunts call them, Chang Tujin, 

4 C 2 
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and Ylrt Taj in, “ the great men Chang 
aud Yin,** came off to the Alceste to wait 
on the Embassador and commissioner'. 
The boats in which thev came off were 
flat-bottomed, aud usually employed to 
carry rice to Leauu-tung. On the deck 
a temporary cabin was erected foi the 
two gentlemen. They -ent before them 
large red cards of numerous folds, and 
about iB inches fiotn top to bottom. In 
the middle of the page was written their 
names and rank, beginning with Teen- 
ehaou, “ Of the Celestial Empire.” This 
etyleof card i< commonly affected in their 
intercourse with foieigner*. Amongst 
themselves they write on a much smaller 
card their name, prefacing it with Yu-te 
’tour, “ simple younger brother/’ or 
some other expression of humility, and 
doling it with Ttiu-show pae, “ bows 
bit head and worship*.” At all tliese 
assumptions of greatness, of course, the 
Embassador was prepared rather to smile 
tfean be angry. They were saluted as 
they came alongside, aud remarked after- 
wards the tremendous roar of the guns. 

Having, with some apprehension on 
their part, reached the deck of the Al- 
eeste, they passed fluongh a line of ma- 
rines, and were received in the upper ca- 
fcin by Captain Maxwell. The Embassa- 
dor and two commissioners received them 
in Lord Amherst’s cabin, which was be- 
low. The Embassador was dressed in his 
robes, and taking the centie seat, placed 
them on a row of chairs at his left, in 
their apprehension the place of honour ; 
Sir George and Mr. Ellis took the right 
hand row of chairs. Chang afterwards 
desired his servant to bint to Mr. Morti- 
saii, that he wished to be placed on a 
line with the Embassador. The novelty 
of their situation evidently embarrassed 
them ; they had never seen Englishmen 
before. As directed by the Legate, they 
made some enquiries about the Prince 
Regent’s letter ; its tenor ; the number 
of persons in the five ships ; whether we 
would land in our own boats, or theirs ; 
said it would be proper to practise, on our 
landing, the ceremony which it was the 
custom to observe when introduced to his 
Imperial Majesty. The Embassador de- 
clared his intention to practise the same 
ceremony as Lord Macartney did in the 
last Embassy, which they alwavs desig- 
nated bv “ the Embassy of the 58th year,” 
it being in the 58th year of the reign of 
Keen- lung. They told u% that Tuh 
Chung-tung the secoud Minister, had, 
arrived at Teen-tsin to receive the Em- 
bassy. This did not pfove to be true. 
An old servant, in a loud tone, stood 
prompting and explaining for Yin ; Mr. 
Morrison checked him by saying, he uu 
derstood the master better than the ser- 
vant. Chang and Yin, after having walk- 
ed about theabip, and gone to the top of 


the poop, took their leave and were again 
saluted. 

August the 9th. It was determined to 
land ; and, accoidingly, all the personal 
baggage \va> put into Chiiu>e vessels. 
Lord Amherst, Sir George Staunton, Mr. 
Ellis, and some others, went in the boat 
in winch Chaug had come off, u* lie offer- 
ed if, aud seemed to wish that it should 
be accepted. The barge of the Alceste, 
boats horn the He wit, Lyr.t, Discovery, 
and Investigator, were ni.n ned. About 
three o’clock every ti.ing ums leady; 
yards were manned ; the 'tamlard of Eng- 
land hoisted; a salute filed, and three 
cheers given by the seamen. In the midst 
of this, the Embassadoi and suite left the 
ships, and pioceeded with a fair breeze 
in -the Chinese vessel and ship’s boats to 
the shore. When near it, the embassador 
exchanged the Chinese vessel tor the Al- 
ceste’s barge. The boats then formed 
themselves into two lines, and rowed 
slowly with the band playing towards the 
beach, on which ciowds of people w'ere 
collected. Within the mouth of the river 
a long line of Chinese troops were drawn 
up, with a baud, and petards to fire sa- 
lutes. As we approacned, their band 
struck up, ours ceased, and a salute was 
fired. Going farther up, the line was 
somewhat hioken by C’himve boats.— 
Ciowds of men, women, and naked chil- 
dren, lined the banks ot the river ; and, 
finally, we i cached the place prepared for 
our landing; wheie the ebb tide was run- 
ning .so Rtiotig, that the small boats found 
it difficult to secure themselves. 

There were now about a hundred and 
fifty Englishmen, and as many Chinese of 
vaiious ranks, agreeing only in their ig- 
norance of each other’s language and 
usages on such occasions, and conse- 
quently considerable confusion ensued. In 
each party there was probably a want of 
previous arrangement. The Chinese did 
not excel on this occasion. It was now 
evening; the heads of each party were to 
meet ; the baggage was to be it moved to 
the boats intended to receive the Em- 
bassy, and our whole party to be fed and 
lodged. We had iudeed marked all our 
baggage with Chinese characters, in the 
hope that the Chinese would be enabled 
thereby to remove the baggage at once : 
but neither the boatmen nor porters could 
read, and our labour was useless. The 
boats were poiuted out for the gentlemen, 
agreeably to a list we had given, but 
when three or four men took a box to 
carry it away, not being able to read, they 
did not know wheie to go io, and laid it 
down before they teadied its destination. 
The work went on slowly, and the boat- 
men,'' indifferent to any thing but saving 
themselves trouble, shoved off from the 
shore. Our defect on that occasion was 
the not appointing ten or twenty servaata 
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to attend to the general concern. Each 
servant cared only for his own roaster’s 
things, and whilst he ran with one box, 
the other things belonging to bim were 
turned aside, where they were not to be 
found, by another servant, rummaging for 
his roaster’s things. All this going on 
whilst aided by Chinese, who did not un- 
derstand the English seivants, caused of 
course, great confusion. Several gentle- 
men did not obtain their cots that night. 

Embarrassment arose also from another 
cause. Our stores and eatiug utensils, 
table liuen, &c. had been sent on shore 
marked in Chinese as the Embassador’s 
baggage, under the reasonable expecta- 
tion that it would be found waiting for 
him on shore. But the Legate, in his 
baste to get us to court before the Em- 
peror went to Tartary, had sent off all 
our stores, &c. together with the presents. 
He made many fair promises, that they 
ahould be sent after aud brought back, 
but did uothiug more than promise. We 
did not obtain them till we reached Tung- 
cbow. 

The Legate desired Mr. Morrison to go 
to him, and becati to ask several ques- 
tions about the rank of the persons in the 
Embassy, and to request that some ex- 
pressions in our list might he changed, 39 
that the expression for Secretary, vix. 
Peih-tee-shih, should be changed to Tae- 
peih, because the fir.>t was a Thi tar term, 
and that E-fno for medical man should be 
changed to E-sang. These veibal changes 
Mr. Morrison took upon himself to say 
might be made ; for an answer to some 
other questions he referred the Legate to 
the Embassador; taking an oppmtunity, 
however, to suggest, that, after the fa- 
tigues of the day, it would be indecorous 
to trouble his Lordship with business im- 
luediatelyou lauding. The Legate took the 
hint, and forthwith, in company with the 
military governor of the district, paid a 
visit to the Embassador and Commis- 
sioners. Captains Maxwell, Hall, Camp- 
bell, and other gentlemen, were present 
in the Embassador’s boat, which made it 
a crowded hurried interview. The Le- 
gate carried himself wiili corn teo us cheer- 
fulness, and filled up the time by taking 
particular notice of the Einbassadoi’s son 
the Hon. Mr. Amherst, then fourteen yeais 
of age. 

We have not room for many 
interesting pictures of Chinese 
manners which are interspersed. 

August 12th. — Our approach to Teen- 
tsin became nppaient by the increased 
number of spectators, aud the vast col- 
lection of boats which filled the river. 
They were drawn to each side, so as to 
leave an open passage for the embassy : 
troops were drawu oat below the 


town. Towards evening we arrived, and 
weie brought up near a public office call- 
ed San-shoo-yuen, opposite an imperial 
palace, at which the late Emperor had 
resided some time when travelling to the 
south, or, as the Chinese otherwise ex- 
press it, when he blessed the south ; for 
of all places which the Emperor passe*, it 
is said, not that he travelled through it, 
but that he Hing-ed (i. e. blessed) it. 

The moment the boats arrived, it wa* 
announced that Kwang and Soo wished 
to wait upon his Lordship and the com- 
missioners. Kwang we know by the name 
of the Legate ; Soo was an old man near 
seventy, the Shang-shoo or president of 
the Kung-poo, or board of public works, 
the last of the well-known Luh-poo, i. e. 
six tribunals or boards at Peking, amongst 
whom the whole of the business of the 
empire is divided. Soo had been a stout 
large man ; he was now rarher bending 
under the weight of years : he was {park- 
ed with the small pox, aud was of *a ra- 
ther blunt address : hecomtnouly resigned 
the labour of talking to his junior col- 
league Kwang, though Soo's permanent 
rank was much greater than Kwang’s ; 
Soo was of the first rank, and wore a 
red button on his cap ; Kwang had only a 
ctystal one ; they were however now both 
Rin-chae, imperial com uibsi oners, which 
for the time being confers the greatest 
distinction. 

Chinese gentlemen are always dressed 
and prepared, the moment they arrive at 
a landing place, to see company; and 
when they reach the shore, there are 
crowds of visitors waiting on them. This 
is not our usage ; ami we generally require 
a short space of time to elapse, after 
arriving at a place, ere vve can receive 
formal visitors. This circumstance more 
thau ouce caused a slight embarrassment, 
which a knowledge of the usage would 
have prevented. 

When Kwang and Soo were announced, 
his Lordship was in his dressing-go wo, 
and said he could not receive them at 
that moment, but would prepare for them 
in a very short time, and forthwith re- 
quested the two commissioners to come 
to his boat : the comm issioners came, and 
his Lordship put his coat on ; but when 
Soo and Kwang were informed that the 
Embassador was not leady to receive 
them, they said they would defer the visit 
till the next day, in the mean time re- 
questing that some messenger from his 
Lordship would call on them ; according- 
ly, Messrs. Toone, Davis and Morrison 
waited on them, and being seated, the 
Legate desired them to invite his Lordship 
and the other gentlemen of the embassy 
to an imperial entertainment the next 
morning early ; however, nine o’clock 
was finally agreed 011 as the hour, it be- 
ing deemed prudent on our part to break- 
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fast at home, befoie going to the foimal 
repast to be given in the name of the Em- 
peror. Soo and Kwang farther lequested 
that they might be favored with a copy of 
the Piince Regent's letter to the Emperor 
of China, that they might forward it to 
Court. To this request it was teplied, an 
answer would be given the following day. 

Tuesday, August 13 th.-^-At the hour 
appointed, the Embassador, commission- 
ers, and gentlemen of the embassy, went 
in procession to the hall of Chang our 
conductor, which was situated in the 
town, or as it is called in Chinese (dif- 
ferently from other towns) the Wei, of 
Teen-tsin. The band preceded ; next fol- 
lowed the guard with colours flying, head- 
ed by Lieut. Cooke, and the Hon. Mr. 
Somerset, on hnr-eback ; the Embassador 
in bis robes followed : the first commis- 
sioner diessed iu a fellow commoner’s 
gown and cap, and the second commis- 
sioner in his VVindsoi uniform, succeeded ; 
the Hon. Mr. Amherst, and gentlemen of 
the embassy in sedan chairs, closed the 
procession. The hall where the enter- 
tainment was given, was about a mile 
from our boats. The streets wei e crowd- 
ed by people, who by Older of govern- 
ment pi esei red a profound silence; the. 
Legate seemed to take credit to himself 
for its being so, by a*kiug, at the inter- 
view, if it were not so. 

On cnteiing the hall we passed l h rough 
a large 100m, in which were various pie- 
paratmus lor a play and a feast. File of 
the party, the Emha^adoi, two commis- 
sioners, Mr. Auihcist and Mr. Morrison, 
were conducted by a side door to an inner 
apartment, in which Kwang, Soo, and 
four Tm tar sect etaiies from court, were 
waiting oui urnval. The other gentlemen 
remained without, amusing themse.ves 
by surveying the ornament* of the outer 
couit. Within, the Tart.us took the left 
side of the room, and gave to the English 
the right-h.md side. Kwang. alter a tew 
common civilities, said that we weie 
about to pm take of an impel ial feast, in 
which they would join with u% and that 
It vva-i the custom on such occasions fust 
to give thank'' to his fmpeiial Majesty, 
and then sit down to flic fea^t ; and that 
iu giving thanks it was wished we would 
imitate then manner of doing v, which 
was by pci forming the Siu-kwci-Vevv- 
kow betou* a table at which his Majesty 
was supposed to sit, (hi the other side 
It was icplled by the Embawdoi, that he 
felt the tiigbc't possible veneration and 
re* peer for his Impuial Majesty, and 
wou'd cordially return thank- tor the en- 
tertainment ahoir to !»«• given, only lie 
would wi-ii to do it in t ie way that was 
usual with the English. In the Impel i.d 
Majesty’s piesence lie would kneel on one 
knee and bow the head ; w h.< b, w ith the 
addition of kissing the king’s baud, as a 


mark of affection, was what he did to his 
own sovereign ; that the Tartar form was 
exceedingly proper for the subjects of the 
Fmpeior of China ; that though our form 
was different, they must not infer that we 
weie less respectful. On the present oc- 
casion the Embassador was prepared to 
make a low bow, as frequently as the 
Tartar gentlemen kuelt ; to preserve a 
decorous and uniform appearance, and for 
that reason alone, as in his apprehension 
he paid as much respect by bowing once 
as by bowing twenty times. 

The Legate said, “ the feelings of the 
heart must be expressed by some external 
sign:” (( granted,” it was replied, “ our 
mode of expressing them is that we have 
mentioned ; and it is the mode which the 
King of England has commanded the Em- 
bassador to follow, as the present Em- 
peror’s father was pleased graciously to 
accept that mode from Lord Macartney.” 
Soo at first affirmed, that Lord Macartney 
performed the Tartar ceremony , (as, for 
bievity’s sake, we shall hereafter call the 
tin ice kneeling and nine times striking the 
head against the ground), and referred to 
Sir George Staunton’s recollection to con- 
firm what he said. On further conversing, 
however, he admitted that Lord Macart- 
ney performed our ceremony the first time 
he saw the late Emperor ; but at a subse- 
quent period he performed the Tartar ce- 
remony, in consequence of Keen-lung 
being displeased wit!: the first mode. 
Wheu a*ked at what place the performance 
of the Tartar ceremony by the late Em- 
bassador occun ed, he was unable to say. 

The Legate then proceeded to say, that 
the Tarrat ceremony was indispensable ; 
that without it ouriotentions by the visit, 
which weie he believed to cultivate amity, 
would be unaccomplished, and a conti ary 
effect produced. The Legate was assured 
that his view of the intention of our visit 
v, as correct; and it was sincerely hoped 
no such consequences as he apprehended 
would occur, the Embassador had too 
much confidence in the gracious disposi- 
tion of his Majesty to anticipate any such 
result; his liberal mind would certainly 
accept what was graciously accepted by 
Ids father ; for we must still use that 
language, a> Loid Macaitney was never 
made to know, that Keen-lung was dis- 
pleased with the ceremony which he per- 
formed. Kwang said, “ the Emperor 
would be angry with the King of England 
the gentlemen interpreting replied, “ that 
will l«e *0 offensive, I dare not say it 
'*• well then," added lie, “ do not mention 
it and it was accordingly received to be 
communicated after the conference was 
closed. 

The Embassador apprehending that we 
could not come to an amicable conclusion 
with the argument, in which one of the 
secretaries, a smart young man, some- 
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times joiiied* proposed to dispense with 
the banquet that morning, and resume 
the subject on our arrival at Peking ; the 
Legate said to that, “ we will not be vio- 
lent this morning ; return thanks in your 
own way, and whatever it be, we shall 
report it to Court, as is our duty, and wait 
for his Majesty’s pleasure ; you will give 
offence if jou do not conform : we warn 
you of the consequences ; dc not reflect 
on us hereafter/* Old Soo joined in, 
* ( do not reflect on us hereafter.” The 
Embassador assured them that lie had a 
strong reliance on the gracious acceptance 
of his Imperial Majesty, and whatever oc- 
curred, he should by no means reflect on 
them. Kwaug thought we began to waver, 
and sat it out a little lougcr ; uigingovcr 
again the same arguments as before. As 
they did not succeed, Kwang said, “ we 
will return thanks, each in his own way; 
do not view our foim contemptuously 
and we rose to go to the feast preput ed. 
When we came to tlic door of the room, 
the little Legate turned lound (old Soo 
being befoie him) and sciewing up his 
arch mouth, to he very setious and im- 
pressive, said, u do conform! imitate us ! 
if you do not, it will not he well !” Of 
course it pioduced no change m the Em- 
bassador's lesolution ; who, when he en- 
tered the banqueting loom, domed tiie 
gentlemen, who had waited long, ami be- 
gan to apprehend all was not right, to do 
what he did in point of eeiemony, neither 
more not less. 

We weie conducted to the lower end of 
the room, at one corner of which was a 
table with a semicircular screen behind, 
and a piece of yellow cloth hanging be- 
fore. 800 and Kwang had some difr.culty 
in deciding which was the proper order 
in which the Embassador and commis- 
sioners should stand. It being finally 
settled, a mastet of ceiemonies gate the 
word ; on hearing which, Soo and Ivwai.g 
knelt down and put their foreheads to the 
ground, taised their borin’* cieet on their 
knees and then put the h.ieheid down a 
second time, raided the body agu>n, still 
kneeling, and a thiid time put the tore ht ad 
to the ground. When their head* went 
to the around, the Emhass&tlm made a 
low bow’ standing. 'Ibis was done a se- 
cond and a third time, and constituted the 
San-kwet-kew-kow, “ thiee kneeling* 
and nine pio^trations.” Tin* being own, 
we advanced to the hither end of the 
room to sit down to the banquet, and the 
play beean. 

The upper end of the 100m was raised 
about a foot higher thin the lower end, 
with piliais nui king the limits of toe 
former ; thiee low cushions weie placed 
on the lieht hand side, for ihe*Kmt>as- 
sador and two commi>sioLcis. On the 
lower floor were pieces of ltd doth iu a 
line wjuli the cushions, for the guitkmcn 
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of the embassy. Soo and Kwang sat op- 
posite to the commissioners, and on the 
lower floor, on a line with them, were 
two or thiee military men, the Tartar se- 
cretaries, and Chang. We were com- 
pelled by this anaugement 10 sit cross- 
legged. Some of our party, incapable of 
this, stretched their legs under the tables, 
which was not easy to effect, as the tables 
were not more than twelve or sixteen 
inches high. Each table had a false top 
removeable at pleasure, and by this means 
the whole was taken away ami a new 
course brought on at once. The repast 
was not continued long. T he Tartars 
ate little, as they had probably, like our- 
selves, bieakfasted before. The dishes 
were iu very good style ; hut fioiu the 
awkward posture in which we sat, it was 
a mo^t uncomfortable meal. Kwang and 
Soo gave the signal for taking wine, which 
in China is done by the whole party at the 
same time. The play, as i* usual in 
China, went on all the time of the ban- 
quet. It seemed a mythological piece, in 
which the monsters of the deep are in- 
troduced. The dresses weie splttulid. 

When we rose fiom the bauquef, a 
latere collection of rations colomed silks 
weie pie-enied in the name of bis Ma- 
ie*‘y, for which we expiessed our thanks, 
and the paity which .it fiist wue in the 
inteiioi upattment again letired thither* 
The Legate entered again on t *»e subject 
of the ceremony, with umtiuenrs similar 
to those akcady mentioned. The young 
secretaiy showed an outline of ilie man- 
ner of oui intended icception, and spoke 
much of the gtucious disposition of the 
Emperor ; that we should be admitted 
to an impel ial fea*t, a play, and see the 
gardens/ and so on. The Legate tiled to 
wotk on the feelings of the Embassador 
as a father, and debited him to have a 
due regard to fhe w«‘ltare of his mui, Mr. 
Amhti't, then pie-ent, who in the case 
of compliance would be b!e**cd with the 
grac ion* recards ot the Gicat Kmpcior; 
which ideas all met with appiopnate an- 
sweis in the tone of perfect cordiality. The 
Legate wished to ascertain exactly the form 
of our ctremony, and desired trie Embas- 
sador to -how him. This was a request 
that could not well be coni| lied with 5 
but to enable him to see the form, ami to 
at commodate a* far as possible, Lou! 
Am heist caused t he boy to kneel down on 
one knee, and bow the head and klv* his 
fathers hand; “ this,” said the Em- 
bassador, “ is out eeiemony, and to per- 
form it once wo consider as stiong an 
cxpiessiou of veueiation as to perfoiia :t 
twenty times; if it be hi* Inipetial M 1- 
jesty’s wish that I should leprar it nine 
time*, lather than perfoim it once, I will 
cheerfully comply w ith hi« w i~hes in th.d 

We now prep.u ed to take our leave, 
and a copy of tue Pi iucc Regent's letter 
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to the Emperor was given to Soo and 
Kwang, for the information of the mi- 
nisters, at their very urgent jequest. 

The^Emba*sador and suite leturned to 
their boais in |»r< cession, as on Mieir way 
to the imperial banquet. Some thought 
that a victor) bad tins day been gained; 
hut the levs sanguine did not cherish any 
high expectations from what had occurred. 
Chang aftcrwauls iufoimed us that the 
Emperor was in a great rage, when he 
heard that we Mood, whilst his own 
people wete kneeling and knocking heads. 

The Chinese attached to each boat a 
military officer and two soldiers. Some- 
times men wearing a crjsral ora blue 
button were attached to ihe Embassa- 
dor’s, at other limes officers wearing a 
white stone button. In the province of 
Chih-le (for so the province usually called 
Pechele is more familiarly denominated) 
a middle-aged robust man, who held the 
rank in China called Pa tsung, was at- 
tached to his Lordship’s boat. His name 
was Ko, and to hate given him lii« proper 
title he would have been called Ko-Foo- 
yay ; but as Ins title was unmeaning to 
the niO't ol our party, and it was difficult 
to distinguish him b\ the "ingle syllable 
Ko, he war. denominated Commodore Ko. 
He was a bus? ling man, and generally 
ready to oblige ; at lea>t was considered 
so for a long tune ; timber acquaintance 
made many doubt this, and he obtained 
the appellation of he ng “ a good ol<l 
soul, and a big old rogne.” Commodore 
Ko will alwayn he remembered by most 
of the gentlemen of the embassy. Chang 
also put two seivants into the Emha— 
sador’s boat, w ho were well-meaning aud 
useful men. One of them obtained the 
appellation of “ old blow-haid.” from 
bis being short of breath ; the other was 
too sedate and quiet to acquire any ri- 
diculous epithet. Chang al-o attached to 
Mr, Morrison a faithful active young man, 
who assumtd the character of a Shoo-pan, 
or writer in public offices. These tinee 
persons would have accompanied the em- 
bassy to Canton, had not Kwang set his 
face against it, agreeably to what appear- 
ed to be his uniform system of dis- 
couraging a free intercourse with the na- 
, tives, in order to prevent our obtaining 
information respecting the government or 
the country. 

August 14. — We again were put in mo- 
tion to proceed to the capital. The well- 
known giain boats were iieie seen in con- 
siderable number.' , and, from their uni- 
form strucMu*' and decorated sterns, pre- 
sented an interesting spectacle. They go 
in large tfetts. Wherevei they occuried, 
they were moored on one side of the river 
to allow the Embays to pa>s. On com- 
mon occasions every other species of ves- 
sel must give way to them ; they stop 
for no man $ the progress of grain to the 


capital must not be delayed. A scarcity 
of water in the course of their voyage, 
sometimes impedes them : it is, however, 
always an affair seriously taken up by 
government. } 

In the evening Soo and Kwang called 
on the Embassador and commissioners ; 
they returned the copy of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent’* letter, and said 
it was a good letter. They objected only 
to the term Hwang-kaou, applied to the 
late Emperor. It is, tiiey said, not the 
usage to speak of him by that term. Also 
the word Heung, “ brother,** from the 
Prince Regent to the Emperor, was inad- 
missible ; they could not take upon them 
to forwaid it to Court, and begged that 
the words should be taken away alto- 
gether. To this no positive answer was 
given. They again insisted on the happy 
effects of conforming to the ceremony, 
and contrariwise. Old Soo threw out, in 
a rather gruff tone, that the Russians bad 
been rejected for their min -compliance, 
and their commerce interrupted ; and 
hinted that it would be the same with us. 
He was told that in comparison with na- 
tional honour that was a small matter. 
The interruption of commerce was never 
again mentioned by him or any other per- 
son. Kwang tlnew out what his own 
better knowledge would scarcely let him 
uiter, viz. that a* there is hut one sun iu 
the heavens, so there is but one soveieign 
in the world, which soveieign is the 
Emperor of China;- to him all kings owe 
homage and submission. It excited a 
murmur on the other side, but was too 
ridiculous to be seriously opposed. It 
was inetely said, that was not admitted. 

About this time the two Legates, Soo 
and Kwang, entivatul to be favoured with 
a sight of the gold box containing the 
Prince Regent's letter ; they were accord- 
ingly favoured with it one evening. They 
asked anxiously whether t lie translation 
was to he inclosed in it, and were auswer- 
ed in the affiimative. 

August 15. — In the morning, Soo aud 
the Legate called, and said that his Im- 
perial Majesty had sent down an order to 
dispense with the hand. They showed 
a copy of the imperial edict. As usual, 
the Emperor had interlined with red ink 
one of the Legate’s dispatches in lefer* 
ence to the band, “ These may be with- 
drawn.” This was thought a strange re- 
mark, and rather indicating a weak capri- 
cious mind. It was said to the Legate, 
that the band were few and innocent $ 
that to separate them from their compa- 
nions, aud deprive the Embassador of the 
pleaMiie of hearing them was ungracious ; 
he was begged to represent jt again. 
Kwang flsked of what use they were ; he 
would take care and semi them down 
safely to the ships. As to the use, it was 
replied, they were just of the same use 
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as many other things which contribute to 
innocent amusement and ornament. The 
ships, the speakers knew, were probably 
gone, but they evaded saying any thing 
about them.' The conference broke up 
without any final decision of the questiou. 
The impiacticabiiity of sending them back 
soon appeared, and notliing more was ever 
said about them. From the cheerful ef- 
fect which they had on our own party, 
and the great intei estthey excited amongst 
Chinese of ail ranks, they proved a most 
useful part of the retinue. 

In the evening, a message came to say 
that Soo and Kwang proposed to call im- 
mediately. They were accordingly re- 
quested to come. When Kwang reached 
the edge of the boat, anger was evidently 
marked in his countenance. He was 
scarcely seated ere he said, that they had 
heard with surprise that the ships had 
left. Provisions had been carried off to 
them, but they were not there ; where 
had they gone ? Where they were at 
this moment, it was replied, was not 
known. Every person kuevv very well 
that for such large vessels the gulf of 
Pe-che-lee was very unsafe ; that whilst 
the Embassy lay there much apprehension 
was felt for the safety of the ship*. It 
was extremely difficult to go to the south- 
ward against the monsoon ; and the ships 
would probably precede his Excellency, as 
in the last Embassy. Kwang said, he 
knew the unsafeuess of the anchorage, 
but they ought to have been informed of 
the intention to depart ; and his Majesty’s 
permission obtained, as in the last Em- 
bassy : that we had been guilty of a Puh- 
she, ». e. doing what is not right. It 
was said, iu reply, had the question ever 
been asked, a candid and direct auswer 
would have been given : if there was auy 
fault, thcir’s was the fault in not asking. 
The Legate said, that the tenor of bis 
conversation, in frequent allusions to the 
ships, supposed their remaining ; and if 
they were not to remain, it should have 
been said so : he supposed the Embassa- 
dor intended it, and the fault rested with 
the person who had been the medium 
(turning at the same time to that person, 
and holding up his finger, said), “ it is 
your fault." That p<r>on, a man of warm 
temper, and who had given his opiniou 
against doing any thing that could be con- 
strued by the Chinese into a want of per- 
fect candour, and against silence respect- 
ing the ships in particular, said, “ If I 
must be accused thus innocently, 1*11 be 
the medium no longer ;** drawiug back 
at the same time iu his chair. Soo then 
took up fhe conversation with another 
gentlerfian who spoke Chinese. Kwang, 
looking at the Embassador, pursed i*p his 
old-fashioned mouth, and put his fingers 
on it, signifying he was now dumb, from 
not knowing a language common to both. 
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The Embassador, always of a conciliating 
disposition, said something in favour of 
the integrity of the person who had been 
interpreting, which was communicated 
through another medium to the Legate, 
and added, “ We will lay aside mutual 
reciiminatinn, and discuss the question 
amicably the persou accused commu- 
nicated 4btSj ^ud Kwang resumed his 
usually cheerful goodnatmed tone of 
voice. It was finally ageeed that the ideas 
mentioned above respecting the -unsafely 
of the anchorage off Ta-Koo, See. should 
be committed to writing in Chinese im- 
mediately, and seut to the Legate to be 
forwarded to court. This was done, and 
the question of the ships set at rest. The 
commanding officer at Ta-Koo was de- 
graded for not having given the first iu.. 
formation of the departure of the ships ; 
and Chang was ordered to go and inquire 
on the coast of Shau-tung about them. 
He used effectually his influence at court 
to have this order dispensed with. 

August 16. — Early in the morning a 
messenger came from Soo and Kwang, 
saying, that they had received from court 
au imperial edict .of importance, which 
they wished to communicate. The Em- 
bassador and Commissioners were scarcely 
out of bed ; but they rose immediately, 
and seut to say whvn they were ready. 
Instead of the Legate and Soo coming, 
the conductors of the Embassy, Chang 
and Yin, came, and being seated, said, 
“ The purport of the Emperor's edict is 
this— by conforming to the Tartar cere- 
mony, viz. kueeling three times and nine 
limes putting the forehead to the ground, 
you may proceed to court and be gracious- 
ly received ; — if you decline to conform, 
neither the tribute nor the Embassador 
can be received — you may return ; say, 
“ Yes or no.*’ Lord Amherst and the 
two Commissioners declined giving an 
answer to the conductors of the Embassy. 
They said, “We rose from our couches 
to receive the Imperial Commissioners, 
Soo and Kwang ; we wait their arrival.** 
Chang and Yin urged, but urged in vain, 
that an answer should be given to the 
message they had brought ; alleging, that 
to send them back without an answer, 
put them in an unpleasant situation, In- 
asmuch a.* it made them appear useless. 
The Embassador, however, was firm, and 
they were obliged to depart without an 
answer. 

Soo and Kwang then came, and deliver- 
ed the purport of his Majesty’s will in 
much the same terms, and closed by asking 
what was to be done. It was proposed, that 
if some of his Imperial Majesty’s mini- 
sters would perform the Tartar ceremony 
before his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s picture, the Embassador would 
perform it before the Empeior ; Kwang 
said, with a countenance half sneering 
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and half dissatisfaction, “ To what are 
we to perform the ceremony ? we are not 
sent to England — if we were, se would 
not object to perform it.” This last ex- 
pression was taken hold of, and replied 
to thus : “ If the Emperor will in writ- 
ing declare it to be his will, that, incase 
of an Embassador going to England, that 
Embasador shall perform the Tartar ce- 
remouy, 1 will perform it to the Em- 
peror.” 

The fact is, that all such propositions, 
as they implya perfect equality, are more 
offensive to the Chinese and Tartars than 
declining to perform their ceremony. 
Kwaug said, that he and his colleague, 
Soo, did not dare to make any such pro- 
posal to court ; such a question could 
not be discussed as between equal states. 

The Embassador urged that such a 
statement as he had made, brought round 
an arrangement in the last Embassy, and 
it might do so now ; the Emperor Kang- 
be had himself proposed something simi- 
lar in his time, in reference to the Rus- 
sians— if the Legate and hi- colleague 
would not transmit any statement of the 
Embassador’s views, he must chaige the 
rupture on them. They replied, “ We 
have already incurred a Puh-she, a charge 
of having done wrong, from his Imperial 
Majesty (the Ta-hwang-te), and we dare 
not make any such proposals ; if we be 
withdrawn, and other persons appointed, 
perhaps those persons may take upon 
them to transmit such sentiments ; we 
dare not.” 

As to the case of the Russians and 
Kang-he, he had heard something of that 
Emperor’s causing a person of inferior 
rank (about the third degree) to perform 
the ceremony before an altar, ou or be- 
hind which, an image of the God of the 
Russians was placed ; but he believed it 
was merely traditional ; it was not found 
iu any authentic records. Kwang, in 
broken interrupted language, hinted that 
we could perform the ceremony, and re- 
present it in England as we pleased. To do 
pne thing, and say auother, was declared 
to be impossible, and the Legate did not 
mention it again. 

Old Soo dwelt on the happy effects of 
conformity, tu'as. being invited to an im- 
perial bauquet, seeing a play, and walk- 
ing in the gardens. To receive homage, 
and to display its own pomp anil grandeur, 
are the objects which the Chinese court 
proposes to itself in admitting foreign 
embassies. The bad effects, Soo added, 
will be your going away in disgrace, and a 
stoppage of the trade between the two 
nations; as had been the case with the 
Russians. The last clause was uttered in 
an under tone. To his tone of intimida- 
tion a high tone was opposed, and it was 
said that the stoppage of the trade was 
"Comparatively a small matter — since they 


would not accept of any of the above pro- 
posals, nor yet transmit a paper from the 
Embassador, or his sentiments in their 
own form, so that they might reach the 
Emperor’s ears — since they refused all 
these, and affirmed that the result of any 
thing less than unconditional compliance 
must be his departure, he was ready to 
depart — and in this abrupt termination 
of the negociation, still thanked them for 
their personal civilities — he did not re- 
flect on them. 

In all these conferences Kwang adopted 
the privacy of English usage. The Chi- 
nese affect to do every thing in public, 
with a crowd of attendants around them. 
He could not well order out his own peo- 
ple ; but he often desired an English gen- 
tleman present to keep them out. 

It was now determined that the boats 
should turn about, and go down the 
stream to a mure convenient anchorage, 
there to wait for the return of the presents 
and baggage (which had been hurried on 
to Tung-chow), as well as for further 
advices from Peking. 

We were within about thirty miles of 
the capital of China. At breakfast, the 
Embassador mentioned to the gentlemen 
of the Embassy the alteration in our des- 
tination which had taken place, and 
which, when the gentlemen had returned 
to their own boats, was carried into 
effect. The Embassy fell down the stream 
to a pleasant situation on the left bank of 
the river, called Tsae-yuen, “ the vegeta- 
ble gardens.” 

The dispatches from court at this time 
were, according to poor old emaciated 
Chang, what he called, grinding and 
gnashing his teeth as he uttered the 
words, Yentih h’han, “ extremely stern 
and severe.” The compliment paid them, 
by sending nearly half tlie circumference 
of the globe, a man of high rank from 
an independent, powerful, and enlighten- 
ed country, with rich presents, prepared 
to use the most respectful language, and 
go down on one knee to the sovereign — 
is all rejected, and a peremptory demand 
made that he shall perform an act of 
homage, such as they exact from th» 
smallest, weakest, and most uncivilised 
state iu the petty islands of the Soo-loo 
Sea, 

Such was the demand ; compliance was 
refused ; and the threat of rejection be- 
gan to operate. During the whole of the 
16th, we remained at Tsae-ynen ; most 
of the gentlemen walked on shore at a 
small distance from the boats. In the 
meantime the government seemed to have 
made up its mind to try the Brifisb Em- 
bassador a little further. 

Abgukt 17th. — In the morning, Chang, 
Yin, and the young secretary mentioned 
above, waited on Lord Amherst iqd the 
two commissioner, to say that tbe two 
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propositions made yesterday were such 
as they did not dare to report to the Em- 
peror, nor even to mention when in his 
Majesty’s presence. However, they would 
agaiu write to court and iutreat his Ma- 
jesty to accept of the Le, or ceremony 
proposed by Lord Amherst, viz. to kneel 
on one knee and bow the head three 
times ; which act, in compliance with 
the Emperor’s wish, would be repeated 
thrice. An official note, promising to do 
this, was required and given. It was, 
however, distinctly specified that this Ta- 
le-grand ceremony could be performed no 
where but in the Emperor’s immediate 
presence ; that the Embassador did not 
like the idea of (Yen-le) practising any 
ceremony,as he had been many years fami- 
liar with the forms of a court. After this 
arrangement, our boats again got under 
weigh to ascend the stream, and proceeded 
towards Pe king. 

August 20th. — In the evening, the boats 
of the Embassy came to, at the distance 
of about two miles from Tung-chow, 
near a temple at which the last Embassy 
was lodged, but which was now to be 
occupied by other guests from court. The 
boats lay together in a very crowded man- 
ner, owing to the narrowness of the 
stream, which ceases here to be naviga- 
ble, at least to such boats as those em- 
ployed for the Embassy. 

Here, according to the custom of China, 
Soo and Kwang waited our arrival. It 
, was too late to desire the Embassador to 
leave his boat; but they requested Mr. 
Morrison would go and see the Kung- 
Kwan, or house prepared by government 
for the reception of the Embassador. It 
was a house which had been occupied by 
trading people, aud was fitted up for the 
preseut occasion : within the gate was a 
small court-yard, next a range of build- 
ings, with a passage in the centre to ano- 
ther court-yard beyond, in which was the 
principal apartment, designed for the Em- 
bassador. On the left side of the court- 
yard, there was a gate leading into ano- 
ther yard, in which was au inferior apart- 
ment. The Embassador’s was divided 
into three rooms ; Soo and Kwang were 
standing there when Mr. Morrison arrived 
on horseback, accompanied by General 
Yin. “ You see,” said the Legate, “ bow 
gracious the great Emperor is, in order- 
ing so good an apartment to be prepared.” 
It was replied, “ No doubt the Embassa- 
dor is fully sensible of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's goodness ; many thanks to him.” 
The Legate himself, however, thought the 
apartments would not contain all the 
suite, some would be obliged to remain 
in their boats ; indeed, when tbu house 
was examined by the gentlemen, most of 
them preferred remaining in their boats. 
The Legate proposed pitching tents in the 
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court, which he did, and which were oc- 
cupied by the officers of the guard. 

August 21. — In the moruing, the active 
Tartar secretary came to announce the 
arrival of Tung-chow of Ho Kung-yay, 
“ Duke Ho his name in full is Ho she- 
tae, which, if translated, would be“ Ho, 
great in bis generation.” He is brother 
to the Empress ; was made a duke for his 
services during the attack on the palace 
by the rebels in 1813. He was about 
thirty-five years of age, of the middle 
size ; stout, and possessing apparently 
great bodily strength and warmth of tem- 
per. Kwang afterwards charged the Em- 
peror’s barbarous conduct to the duke’s 
youth and self-confidence, supposing the 
English would yield to him. He then 
held several important situations, the 
chief of which was Le-fan-yuen-sliang- 
shoo, “ President of the Board for Fo- 
reign Affairs principally the territories 
on the western part of the empire. With 
him came from court, Muh, the Le-poo 
Shang-slmo, President of the Board of 
Kites, a thin old man, who never spoke 
a word at any conference, and who was 
hence denominated by the English, “ the 
silent Muh.” Soo, the Kung-poo Shang- 
shoo, “ President of the Board of Public 
Works,” aud Kwang still remained, but 
now took the lowest place. There are 
in China but seven of the Shang-Shoo or 
Presidents, and three of the seven were 
now to confer with the Euglish Embassa- 
dor, aud finally destined to be dismissed 
from their employments on his account. 

These persons, as well as their secre- 
taries, were all Tartars, who weie, 
throughout, the responsible persons to 
whose care the Embassy was committed ; 
the* lower aud laborious departments, 
were generally filled by Chinese. Tile 
term, which the first of these adopt to 
express themselves, is Ke-jin, or, as they 
pronounce it, Che-jin, “ A man of the 
Standard or Banner,” or Ke-hea-jin, “ A 
man under the Standards." The latter 
call themselves Han-jin, “ Men of Han.” 

The young secretary being seated, said, 
that the duke bad that moment arrived, 
and was then washing his hands : this 
requiring no answer : a short pause en- 
sued, and he went on to give the duke’s 
character ; that he was a man of few 
words, but with him it was a word and 
au act ; very different from the easy nnd 
little-meaning loquacity of some persons. 
If he meant, as he probably did, that on 
his announcing Ho, the Embassador should 
propose to pay him the first visit, this in- 
timidating speech was not the way to 
carry bis point. The Embassador merely 
said, “ Very well : I am informed of the 
duke’s arrival.” With that answer the 
messenger went away. 

It was next announced that several per- 
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sons, fire or sls,were coming from the duke, 
it was of course intended^to give them a 
cm! reception. Accordingly the second 
Commissioner walked down the steps 
from the Embassador’s apartment to meet 
them, and made a bow to one of them, 
a very tall man, who appeared to be the 
principal. They were all in their court 
dresses, and court beals round their 
necks. The man to whom Mr. Ellis bow- 
ed, so far from returning it, rushed past 
him with large strides ami an affected 
grave, stern look, bounced up the steps 
into the chief apartment, and, followed 
by his comrades, took the principal seats. 
During all this not a word was spoken ; 
but every person already felt highly in- 
dignant, yet said nothing. The Embas- 
sador completely overturned the idea of 
giving them the precedence, by putting 
the English gentlemen above him, and 
himself taking the lowest place. These 
persons were afterwards nick-named 
“The lads of Moogd'en* ;** and by that 
name we shall now denominate them. 
Two only spoke that day. The very tall 
rude mau first, and he who took the se- 
cond place, a prim, thin-lipped, shrill- 
voiced, pock-marked man. The tall mau 
began, Na yih ko she Ching knng she, 
*• Which one is the principal iribote- 
bearer ?’* The Embassador was pointed 
out, with the reply. Na yih wei she Ching 
Wang Chae, “ That person is the Royal 
Envoy.** He then proceeded in a tone 
affecting great sternness and dignity, 
“ The ceremonies of the Celestial Empire 
are of vast importance, and indispensably 
binding; the tribute -bearer is required 
to attend to-morrow morning in order to 
practise." The Embassador replied, “ I 
am not prepared to attend for any such 
purpose; when I see the Duke I will cou- 
verse with him on that subject.’* The 
prim thin-lipped lad then put in his word, 
and asserted the vast importance and in- 
dispensably binding nature of the cere- 
monies of the Celestial Empire. He re- 
ceived the same answer as his haughty 
colleague. The English generally felt 
very indignant at the Lads of Moogdeu for 
the insolence of their manner. 

We must observe, in passing, 
that these subsequent animadver- 
sions, and the jocular tone in 
which the “ Lads of Moogden*' 
are alluded to, do not repair the 
loss of dignity incurred by giving 
indirect answers to their degrading 
questions. 

Having received their answer, they rose 
and rushed out of the room as they en- 
tered, without taking leave. 

The tone of intimidation, however, 
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was not yet given up ; it was to be tried 

again. 

The next day, August 22, a request 
came to the Embassador from the Duke to 
meet him, nos at either of their apart- 
ments, but at a third place, in the city of 
Tung-chow. Lord Amherst and the Com- 
missioners accordingly consented to eo 
thither. This attempt to wave the ques- 
tion of precedence was thought to augur 
well. In the meau time, however, it was 
deemed proper to prepare in Chinese a 
sealed memorial to the Emperor himself, 
in case of au unfavourable issue of the 
conference. In it was expressed the 
greatest respect and veneratiou for the 
person of his Imperial Majesty, as the 
sovereign of so great an empire. The. 
ceremony with which it was proposed on 
thepait of the British Embassador to 
enter his august presence was stated, and 
his Majesty prayed, to accept of it, or to 
signify his gracious pleasure respecting 
its return. This document the Embassa- 
dor took in his pocket. 

The day became overcast, and rain fell ; 
the party watted some time, in the hope 
that it would clear up ; but contrariwise, 
the rain increased. The Duke and his 
party had already gone some time to the 
city ; and it became necessary at last to 
brave the weather. Four or five persons 
went in chairs, and others in one-horse 
carriages, in which they had & foretaste of 
the distressing jolting afterwards to be 
suffered on their journey to Yuen-ming- 
yuen. The officers of the guard rode on 
horseback, and got completely drenched. 
The road to the town was dirty and slip- 
pery to a degree that could he exceeded 
by nothing but the streets of Tung-chow, 
where the poor creatures who carried the 
chairs were up to the knees in water. 
The party finally arrived at theHeo-yuen, 
or Literary Hall of Tung chow. There was 
no anti-chamber in which a person could 
sit down ; and the Embassadoi had to 
stand a few minutes till our arrival was 
announced. Four persons were iuvited 
into the room in which the Duke was ; 
it being small was assigned as a reason 
for not more going. Mr. Amherst bore 
his father’s train. 

The Che-chow, or magistrate of the 
town, was in waiting. He was a persou 
who ai first professed to be very civil, 
but who, from the trouble the public ser- 
vice gave him, soon chauged his tone 
and manner ; and his eyes, which at no 
time looked straight before him (for he 
squinted much) indicated the utmost 
aversion. He said that Sze ko jin, “ four 
men /* were to go in; old Chaug, who 
was also of the party, corrected him, and 
said, Sze- wei , “ four gentlemen** 

A >mail court -yard, not defeuded from 
the rain, was to be crossed. By the aid 
oi umbrellas this was t ffected, and a bam- 
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boo hanging screen being raised, discovered 
the Duke, Midi, and Kwang, standing 
about three or four feet front the door, 
with their faces towards it. The Embas- 
sador made an inclination of the head, 
which the Duke did uot return in any 
way, but began in a loud stern tone : 
“ We are especially sent here by the 
Great Emperor to see the ceremony pro- 
perly performed.” Mr. Morrison said, 
“ Let the Embassador be seated, and then 
converse.” The Duke replied, his lip 
quivering with anger, “ We stand, and 
lie also may stand.” This was explained 
to the Embassador, who said, *• Very 
well, we'll stand.” The Duke was then 
desired to resume what he was about to 
say. He begau, Teen woo leaug jih ; Te- 
woo urh Kwang ; as in heaven there are 
not two sous, so on earth there are not two 
sovereigns. The great Emperor is Teen- 
tare, the son of heaven ; before him all 
kings should bow down. Vou know it 
(looking at Mr. Morrison, who had been 
seen reading Confucius, and which had 
reached the Duke’s ears) ; the ceremony 
insisted on was coeval with [Kae-Kwoj 
the commencement of the dynasty. — 
Feeling this to be no great length of time, 
lie added — it has existed from the highest 
antiquity, and Kang kae pull tih, cannot 
be altered, “ Without the performance of 
this ceremony, the Embassador and his 
tribute will be forthwith rejected and cast 
out ;” throwing his hand Irom him as he 
pronounced the last word. 

The Embassador, instead of yielding to 
the impulse of feelings such as this speech 
was calculated to produce, took no notice 
of the Duke’s rodomontade, but with self- 
comiuand, and in a firm tone, said, 
” That he considered the Emperor of 
China as one of the greatest sovereigns in 
the world; and from his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent also cousideiing him in 
the same point of view, he had sent him 
to complimeut his Imperial Majesty. The 
ceremony which he proposed to perform, 
was the same as was performed by the 
last British embassador, Lord Macartney, 
aud which was graciously received by the 
late Emperor. 

Tlie Duke’s face put on a smile at the 
first part of this speech, and he took a 
purse from his side and gave it Mr. Am- 
heist; but when he heard the close, he 
replied, with warmth, ” The affairs of the 
last embassy were its owu affairs ; tiiose 
of the present embassy alone are what we 
will converse about." He turned to Chang, 
who was standing by, aud said, “ Do you 
lead them out, and explaiu fully what I 
have said, aud the reasons of it." The 
Embassador beiug iuforined of this, saw 
plainly that nothing was to be done with 
the Duke then, and of course could not 
submit to be referred to a person of 
Chung’s rank to discuss the subject. He, 


therefore, asked the Duke if he might ex- 
pect to see him again. 

The Duke supposed that the Embassa- 
dor consideied the meeting as partaking 
of the nature of a visit, aud said, “ This 
is not a visit ; it is an official meeting on 
national affair's." He was told the Em- 
bassador also considered it as such. He 
then said, “ Whether yon see me again 
or not,* depends on the resolution you 
choose to come to.” On hearing this, the 
Embassador took the memorial from his 
pocket and presented it to the Duke, say- 
ing, “ I’ll (rouble you to transmit that to 
his Imperial Majesty.” The Duke, evi- 
dently disconcerted at such an unexpected 
occurrence, took it, looked at the address, 
turned it over, passed it to Mult, and said, 
“ It is sealed !’’ The Duke was taken 
down a peg or two by this reference to his 
master, and walked forward a few steps 
to see the Embassador out. The whole 
party immediately returned to the Em- 
bassador’s house. A gratuity was given 
to the chair- bearers aud drivers of the 
carriages. Chang’s servant, old blow- 
hard, undertook to distribute it ; and, 
According to Chinese usage, first told his 
master, to have his permission. Chang 
could not sanction it, iu consequence, as 
he said on several occasions, ot the Em- 
peror’s taking tlie severest notice of any 
thing that could be construed into the re- 
ceiving of money. One of the gentlemen of 
theEmbassy distributed with his own hand 
the dollars to the poor men, who were 
thereby abundantly rewarded for the labour 
gouc through on account of the English. 

The feelings of the English were this 
day a good deal roused by the insolence of 
the Duke’s manner, and the absurdity of 
his preteusious. At the first some were 
angry, at the latter all laughed. 

We were now at a stand till we could 
hear what tlie decision of his Imperial 
Majesty was. Express after express went 
anil came in the course of the next day. 
Chang came to confer ; but as he could 
not conter with the Embassador, Mr. 
Morrison was the medium for the Eng- 
lish. Chang, no doubt, was fully iu- 
stiucted what to say; but at the same 
time, it is probable he introduced ideas 
of his own ; and to separate what was 
absolutefy official from what was his 
own is uot practicable. He did not 
seem at heart favoui able to submission ; 
he always called it “ their Tartar cere- 
mony,” and disclaimed the idea of its be- 
ing Chinese. “ They were,” he said, 
“ most tenacious of it ; so much so, that 
old infirm people, who could no longer 
kueel nor stand, were caused to raise 
themselves from the seat on which they 
sat, and Tail down again with a bump, the 
number of times that others knocked their 
head.” 

He urged conformity, from our coining 
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being voluntary ; we had embarrassed 
them, not they us ; had we not come, 
they would neither have sent for us, nor 
complained of our staying away ; that 
what they valued was the ceremony, not 
the presents ; if they dispensed with it 
with regard to us, what were they to do 
with other nations ? 

It was argued on the other side, that 
they seemed to err in applying ancient 
roles which were suitable enough in re- 
spect of petty states around, which were 
really tributary, to modern powerful na- 
tions with whom they had heretofore had 
no intercourse: that now they would do 
wisely to have different rules for different 
nations, according as they were or were 
not tributary. To apply the same rules to 
Russia and to Britain, which they did to 
Lew-kew and Siam, was injudicious. As 
our dress and features weie different from 
theirs, so our forms of polite intercourse 
were different. A master in his own 
house with propriety dictated what forms 
he pleased to his servants j but when the 
servauts of another master came on busi- 
ness common to both families, it was not 
incnmbent on the one to enforce the cere- 
monies of his house on the servants of 
the other; it shewed an enlarged mind 
to pass over these slight varieties; and 
his Imperial Majesty, in allowing the 
British Embassador to observe the cere- 
monies of his own court, would be still 
more and more admired. 

He was, however, urged to bring an 
official reply to the note given. He finally 
brought in bis hand the note itself ; and 
said, that, as the name of the Embassador 
was not outside, it was contrary to rule 
to forward it ; every person sending a 
sealed document to the Emperor must 
write withontside his name. However, 
the Duke had opened it. Some displea- 
sure was expressed at this as a mere 
quibble, as if, though the word “ Am- 
herst" was not there, the phrase “British 
Embassador” was not distinct enough. 
He acknowledged unofficially, that he be- 
lieved it a pretence. “ if a sealed do- 
cument from the meanest subject was re- 
ferred to the Emperor, (said he,) how 
would they venture to conceal a letter 
from a foreign minister ?" . 

He then said, if we would alter some 
expressions in it, they would send it ; — 
If, instead of saying, “ the King of Eng- 
land had cultivated amity with Keeu- 
lung,” we would say, that “ Keen-lung 
had treated the King of England arnica- 
My.” This was concede#^. Then he want- 
ed the phrase taken away, in which our 
own ceremouy was proposed, and to have 
Inserted that the Embassador would kneel 
on both knees. This was rejected, as a 
childish proposal ; for if that were done, 
the memorial itself became useless. 

After carrying it to the Duke again, he 
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brought it back aud desired we would 
withdraw it, for it could not (he affirmed 
in the name of the Duke) be sent to his 
Majesty. 

On the other side it was urged, that if 
the Embassador could not be heard, nego- 
tiation was at an end. With the note 
returned, Chang brought formulas of the 
intended mode of reception at court, which 
were received from him, but not carefully 
read and translated at the time, as it still 
remained quite uncertain whether the Em- 
bassy would proceed to court or not. 

Chang was now instructed to commence 
an attack on some of the persons of the 
Embassy, by way of intimidation. The 
gentlemen from Canton were considered 
as mere traders, and therefore the Em- 
bassy was not properly filled up. One of 
the Commissioners, it was said, had been 
appointed, according to advices from Can- 
ton, by the government of England, in 
consequence of his knowledge of the usages 
of the Celestial Empire ; but lie, knowing 
those usages, failed in Ills duty, inasmuch 
as he did not inform the Embassador of 
them, aud persuade him to comply with 
the ceremony. It was insinuated that as 
far as regarded his future stay in Canton, 
he would consult his own interest by giv- 
ing the adviee suggested. All the idle 
stories which had reached the court, of 
the aviaries, splendid apartments, fine 
horses, &c. Ac. possessed by Europeans 
living in Macao, were now applied to the 
indiridual alluded to. Various efforts were 
made to stop Chang in this very improper 
harangue, aud the Embassador made him 
understand that he was much displeased 
at the present iuteifercnee with the per- 
sons of the Embassy ; that as the Em- 
peror of China employed whom he pleas- 
ed, so did the government of England. 
Chaug mumbled a sentence, as if asking 
if the King of England did not trade. 
The general tone of the message seemed 
impertinent, and it was dismissed with 
indications of displeasure. 

Finally, a paper was brought purporting 
to be an edict from the Viceroy of Peking. 
The name of nue <lf the Commissioners 
was introduced into it, and an additional 
guard ordered to watch the Embassador's 
house, that no clandestine intercourse 
might take place between the natives and 
the English. There was accordingly a great 
show that evening of an additional guard. 

Six days had now elapsed since the in- 
terview with the Duke ; aud the Chiaese, 
(or rather Tartars) appeared to be pass- 
ing from one insult to another ; no an- 
swer bad been returned from his Majesty, 
— it was therefore determined to write an 
official qpte, aud demand that we should 
be informed of his Majesty's pleasure re- 
specting our departure. 

The note was written, and carried to the 
Duke by Messrs. Hayne and Davis. 
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This note appears to have done away 
with the hope of our yielding, and there- 
fore the Duke sent by Chang to ask the 
Embassador to call once more, and also 
to request that he would introduce the 
subjeet. The Embassador agreed to go. 

On arriving at the temple at which the 
Duke resided, we found chairs placed on 
the left side of the court -yard. The Duke, 
Moo, Soo, and Kwang, walked forward 
to receive the Embassador and Commis- 
sioners. The chairs were placed in two 
rows. The left-hand row was a little 
higher than the opposite. The Duke took 
the upper seat on the left-hand, aud Lord 
Amherst on the right. 

The Duke commenced by a few remarks, 
in the form of question, as to the dis- 
tance of England from China, the time 
which the voyage occupied, and so on. 
He then asked, if Chang had explained 
every thing respecting the ceremony. The 
Embassador, on the other baud, wished 
to know what answer the Duke had to 
give to his former note. The Duke said, 
it would be of no use to our cause to send 
it to his Majesty ; and was proceeding to 
reason the propriety of homage from the 
King of England to the Emperor of Chi- 
na, as he did in the former interview. It 
was therefore thought better to wave the 
subject, and to ask him, what he thought 
could be done to justify the Embassador 
to his own government ; would it be given 
in the name of the Emperor officially, that 
his Majesty affirmed, ou his own recollec- 
tion, that Lord Macartney performed the 
ceremony, and so ou ? To a question put 
respecting the probable disposition of his 
Majesty, the Duke said, “ he couid give 
no answer ; it might as well be asked 
him, whether he thought it would rain or 
thunder to-morrow. The ways of the Son 
of Heaven were, like those of Heaven it- 
self, iuscrutable.” The Embassador said, 
“ he could not promise to comply ; how- 
ever, lie would in the course of the day 
send him a final answer.” In the after- 
noon an answer was sent, saying, tbe 
Embassador could not comply with the 
Tartar ceremony. 

The note had scarcely reached the 
Duke, when he aud his party came to the 
Embassador’s house to pay a visit, and to 
say that it was determined the Embassy 
should proceed to Court, at Ynen-ming- 
yuen, the uext day. 

The Embassador and Commissioners, 
apprehensive that their note had been 
misunderstood, asked the Duke if he were 
aware that they had written to say, they 
could not perform the ceremouy. He 
seemed to say, “ yes,” and bowed his 
head ; which all understood as affirming, 
“ you are to be received according to the 
forms you propose.” Kwang returned the 
same evening in order to hasten the de- 
parture of the Embassy early the next 


morning. He, when asked if the Embas- 
sador’s intention was fully understood, 
said, “ The Emperor is of an enlarged 
and liberal mind, and hence dispenses 
with your compliance." 

The crisis of the negociation 
now approaches ; the following ac- 
count of it is curious and impor- 
tant. 

About half-way we stopped at a place 
intended for the refreshment of travel- 
lers ; and found some food prepared. But 
it beiug an attempt at English cookery, 
was neither English nor Chinese. There 
were neither kuives and forks nor yet the 
small ivory sticks of the Chinese. 

At this place the Legate and Soo sent 
for a gentleman of the Embassy, and said, 
“ his Majesty has given a gracious inti- 
mation respecting the Embassador. He 
has fixed to-morrow for seeing him.” This 
was communicated- to the Embassador, to 
whose apprehension it did not appear very 
gracious to be in such a violent haste. The 
Legate said, “ Whether the Embassador 
be introduced or not to-morrow, let us 
settle when we get there ; but in the 
mean time we must endeavour to arrive.” 

The Embassy passed withoutside the 
city of Peking when it was dark, and ar- 
rived at Yueu-miug-yucn soon after day- 
break on the morning of the 29th. Lead- 
ing down to the palace there is a paved 
path, along which the wheels of the car- 
riages, which were according to usage 
driven fast, made a great rattling. Neither 
Son nor Kwang could be permitted to ride 
in chairs here. Old Chang was on horse- 
back. 

Part of the gentlemen were conducted 
to the Embassador’s house, about a mile 
from the palace. The Embassador, the 
commissioners, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Abel, 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Abbot, and 
Mr. Somerset, were led direct to the 
palace gate. The road leads round the 
south-east corner of the court-yard be- 
fore the palace. Soo and Kwang were 
obliged to alight before turning the cor- 
ner. 

Here Soo and Kwang came to the Em- 
bassador’s carriage door, and desired trim 
to alight to take a ctfp of tea. The two 
commissioners got first out of the car- 
riage. None of tbe party knew certainly 
where they were, but began to be ap- 
prehensive that some imposition waa in- 
tended. Lord Amherst, being really fa- 
tigued by travelling all night a daflgcrous 
road, pleaded indisposition, aud said, he 
could neither see any person nor transact 
any business till lie had taken rest. After 
much importunity he alighted from hia 
carriage, and was led round the corner to 
a small unfurnished dirty apartment on 
the right-hand side of the court-yard. 
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There was a bench in the room, cohered 
with white cotton felt, ami which, in the 
manner of the Tartars, serves for eithor 
a seat or a bed. The paper of the roof 
was old aud torn. A crowd of persons of 
all ages and ranks filled the 100m. The 
English gentlemen, disappointed, vexed 
and weary, sat down on the bench. The 
Embassador directed that the crowd 
should be desired to withdraw, and leave 
him alone. The crowd of Chiuese and 
Tartar officers paid not the least atten- 
tion, but continued to press forward to 
see the strangers. Chang was desired to 
use h is influence orauthoiity; but here 
he possessed neither the one nor the 
other; he endeavoured to apologise for 
them from the novelty of the occurrence. 

A few rniuutes after entering this room, 
an invitation carne from the Duke request- 
ing the Embassador, commissioners, and 
Mr. Morrison would go to his rooms. 
The Embassador said he could unt see 
him then, and only begged to be led to 
the apartments intended for him. The 
Duke then came h:mself, and said, he 
wanted to introduce the Km : as.-ador to 
his Majesty, ‘and added, ** have you the 
letter?” The Embassador without rising 
said, that he felt unwell, aud begged his 
Imperial Majesty would graciously decline 
requiring him to attend that day. The 
Duke said, “ You shall use your own 
ceremony/ 0 The Embassador requested 
the Duke to supplicate his Majesty to de- 
cline requiring an audience. The Duke 
became very anxious. The perspiration 
stood on his face. He went out — came 
again— took the Embassador by the arm 
to arte him away ; and told an attendant 
to helium. The Embassador shook them 
from him, and said, he would not go so, 
repeating the request to the Duke that he 
would report his case to the Emperor, 
and 'entreat his Majesty's acquiescence. A 
messenger came to the door of the room, 
and in a tone of high anger called away 
the Duke. Poor Chang struck his thigh, 
aud called out “Ah! now they are in- 
censed ! a man who comes here should 
have no will of his own !” from which 
we augured something bad. 

During the time that the Duke was 
going out and returning, several persons 
of rank came, stared at the English gen- 
tlemen, aud went away. One old gen- 
tleman, with a long silver beard, came 
and ottered the words, Fa-lang-ke, with 
another Tartar -sounding word, which 
the writer of this did not understand. It 
was said to hifu, “ We are not French, 
hut English.** Mr. Morrison requested 
the old gentleman to turn out the crowd ; 

It was so rude for them to press into a 
small room Sn the way they did. He gave 
no answer to this, but went his way. As 
as he had gone out, a gentleman 
present, who knew the meaning of the 
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round badge which he wore on his breast, 
informed the party that he was a Prince 
of the blood. Others wearing the same 
badge came in, took a rude stare, and 
weut away again. 

Towards the close of this strange scene, 
a part of the rabble of officers left the 
room ; the others said they could not, 
they were ordered to be there. 

Chang now came in, and said, there 
was a favorable reply from his Majesty. 
To announce it, the Duke came and said, 
“ His Majesty has graciously ordered his 
physician to wait on the Embassador. He 
may now go to his apartments/* The 
Duke was moreover ordered to see him 
thither. Men armed with swords then 
cleared a path through the crowd, and the 
Eznbassador proceeded, walking through 
the court-yard and round the corner, to 
the carriage. In passing the court the 
Duke accompanied us, and himself cuffed 
the crowd of Mandarins of various ranks, 
and kicked them to open a wider path. It 
is probable that the Emperor himself from 
seme part of the palate had a view of the 
party walking across the court, and that 
the Duke was showing off his activity and 
zeal ; or that he was vexed, and spent 
his rage on the first he dared to strike. 
He took the writer of this by the arm, 
aud squeezed it, saying something which 
was not heard distinctly enough to be 
remembered. When round the corner he 
took a glance at the Embassador's car- 
riage, got into bis chair, and was never 
seen again. 

The Embassador, Commissioners, and 
Mr. Amheist, again entered the carriage 
and, attended by a large retinue of Chi- 
nese officers, proceeded in stow state to 
the house provided for his Excellency. 
This house belonged to Sung Tajin, the 
amiable frieud of the last Embassy, who 
is now first minister of state, and was 
then absent in Western Tartary. It was 
an exceedingly handsome and spacious 
house. 

His Majesty’s physician came ; felt the 
Ambassador's pulse, said he supposed the 
climate did not agree with him, and took 
his leave. Soo and Kwang were both pre- 
sent. Most of the gentlemen retired to 
sleep. Breakfast was served up, at which 
four only were present. His Lordship took 
something in his own room. He obtained 
a few of his packages, but no part of his 
toilet. 

In about two hours, Ghang brottght the 
news that we were to leave immediately. 
His Majesty was greatly displeased,' and 
had ordered our dismissal instantly. This 
of course was quite unlooked for ; but 
what could be opposed to the caprice of a 
despot, surrounded by courtiers, who, as 
afterwards appeared from the Emperor's 
own hand, did not dare to tell him that 
the Embassador had travelled all night. 
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and had not been at 1ns own apartments 
when he was fraudulently brought to the 
door of the palace ? 

The writer of this was asleep when the 
message came. Major-general Yin came 
aud awoke him, saying, c< All has gone 
wrong ! Kwang wishes to see you ; you 
are to go away directly.** 

On going out half-dressed, Soo and 
Kwang were found together. Kwang was 
generally the spokesman. He said in a 
demure tone, “ His Majesty is angry, 
and requires you to go from this house to- 
day ! What is to be done?” It was re- 
plied, “ His Majesty’s will must be 
obeyed. — What do you say is to be done ?** 
u I know not; I also am involved” — was 
the answer. He added, “ We will send 
your things carefully back” — “ Talk not 
about things !” said the other, yet suf- 
fering under excessive fatigue, “ throw 
them into the sea, if you like ; hut, 
regard persons.” 

At that moment the silent Moo came 
in, and Kwang addressed him, “ Are 
they to go ?” He replied, fi They are to 
go.” 

The decree it appears had gone forth, 
probably in a fit of anger, or a pauic of 
fear, on the part of the Emperor. His 
courtiers, who sat by, without opposing 
if, or stating facts, were either afraid to 
risk his displeasure, or secretly hoped 
this very stroug measure would produce 
intimidation and subnotion. 

Some of the gentlemen obtained with 
difficulty a hand- ha-in and a chauge of 
lmeu. The Embassador could not. The 
Chinese would not permit a box to be 
brought into the house. The carts which 
luul not been unloaded were driven off. 
The Embassador’s house and court-yard 
were filled with officers of various ranks, 
and rude infeiiors, who kept staring in at 
the window, and thrustiug open the door 
togrizo ou the foreigners. 

The Embassador did not hurry bis de- 
parture, iu order to give the coutt time to 
think on the very harsh and barbarous 
step which they had determined on. Chang 
was told that we must dine eie we com- 
menced another journey. Yin said we 
should go but ten leagues that evening ; 
this, however, proved untrue ; perhaps he 
was himself misinformed. 

About two o’clock a lar^e blustering 
man came into the couit yard, and called 
out, ” Where is there an interpreter?” 
On finding a person who understood him, 
he began, and explained at great length 
from whom he was deputed ; how gieat 
the person was ; greater than the viceroy 
of Cliih-le ; he was the Kew muti te-tuh 
“ Commander of (the forces of) tl>eniuc 
gates” of Peking. He is the first and 
greatest military officer in the Empire. 
Being informed that we knew who the 
Kew mun te-tuh was, lie proceeded, “ My 
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master, who commands a million of men, 
requires that the Embassador leave the 
limits of his command immediately. The 
Embassador is a rude man, who does not 
know how to behave himself. Your Kit g 
is respectful and obedient; but the Em- 
bassador is not. He has used disiespectful 
language. His Majesty will write to the 
King to complain of him.” He was intei- 
rupted, and told that the Embassador did 
not use disrespectful language ; that he 
said nothing more than beg that his "Ma- 
jesty would graciously defer the audience. 

“ The ceremonies of the celestial Em- 
pire (said the lai genian) are unalterably 
binding.” It was replied, “ This is not a 
tune to talk of ceremonies.” — “ Well, 
(rejoined he) I am not sent to talk about 
that, but to require your departure.” 
“ Very well,” said the other, “ we shall 
go.” 

About three o’clock, a dinner, in the 
Chinese manner and in good style, was 
prepaied in theEmbassadoi'& hail; Major 
general Yin himself waited ou the Em- 
bassador at table in the most good-na- 
tured maimer. Before leaving, lie stepped 
into the loom iu which the Embassador 
was alone, and said, (i they do not mean 
you to gb — only kneel on two knees” 
putting, ar the same time, two knuckles 
ou the table to represent the act of kneel- 
ing. That, of couise, was out of the quesr 
lion then. 

Chang kept urging our departure, but 
did not piovide porters to icload the 
carts ; a few only of his Lordship’s boxes 
wete leloaded by the exertions of our 
own people. 

About 4 P. M. the Embassador, com- 
missioueis and suite left the house. Four 
persous travelled in chaiis, the rest in 
the Chinese two-wheeled caiiiages. T *e 
following night was dark and rainy. The 
earliest of the party amved at Tung- 
ciiow about 4 A. M. of the 30th of 
August. 

In an intervening passage, we 
are sorry to see the personal re- 
flection conveyed in the expres- 
sion : “ the squinting governor of 
Tung-chow.” 

On the evening of the same day, Soo 
and Kwaug called ou the Ambassador, ami 
said that his Majesty had sent a or 

emblem of prosperity, of the corundum 
stone. A suing of court bead 4 , such as 
aie worn by the Kmpeioi and ladies of the 
palace, and filially, some ornamental 
purses. These he wished to be. tout eyed 
to the Piitice Regent ; and requested, in 
return, the maps, the print--, and por- 
traits of the King aud Queen, which 
were mentioned in the list of presents. . 

The Embassador complied with their 
request, but at the same time took occa- 
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siou to speak to them freely of the treat- 
ment he had received. 

Six days after this violent act, the Em- 
peror published one of his penitentiary 
papers, in which lie said, he (Peh jiti) 
could not bear the idea of our having come 
so far, and of being dismissed in the way 
we had been. He had, he said, now 
found out what he did not know when he 
took the harsh resolution, viz. that the 
Embassador had travelled all night ; had 
not been at his own apartments ; nor had 
with him his court dress ; ie had I known 
these circumstances,” said the Emperor, 
** I would have changed the day of audi- 
ence.” He then proceeded iu the same 
jepcial document to reflect in the strongest 
terms on the princes aud courtiers, espe- 
cially the duke ; who were called to his 
presence that morning, to all of whom 
the truth was known, but to meution 
which none would step forward. He 
blamed the selfish system which each 
seemed to have adopted, when they sat 
before him and said to themselves, “The 
affair does not concern me.” — “ Thus,” 
added he, “ they ruined the affair.” The 
duke he degraded by depriving him of the 
high situation he held as president of the 
Foreign Board. Moo and Soo, presidents 
/of the Boards of Rites and Works, were 
also removed ; Kwang was deprived of 
his situation as salt commissioner, and 
reduced to the low rank of a gold button. 
He was granted the indulgence of wearing 
his former one whilst with the embassy. 
He wrote also to the viceroys of the pro- 
vinces through which the embassy had to 
pass on its way to Canton, to give orders 
to all connected with it to treat it with ci- 
vility and respect. Yin gave it as his opi- 
nion that they would have recalled it, 
but for what they conceived the very un- 
dignified appearance of reversing the Im- 
perial decree. 

TheEmperor required, in the edict just 
referred to, that the Embassador should 
be treated civilly, and at the same time 
that the military should, wherever the 
English passed, put cn an imposing ap- 
pearance ; have their arms and acoutre- 
meuts well cleaned ; — at mice, said he, to 
soothe ail d to awe. Undei these ciicuni- 
stances we had now to commence a four 
mouths’ journey. Some delay was occa- 
sioned by the confusion aud haste with 
which the baggage was brought back from 
Y'uen-miug Yuen. A writing-table, con- 
taining papers belonging to the Embassa- 
dor, was missing. It had been left behind 
in the hurry, and was to be sent for the 
whole distance. One bundle belonging to 
Lieut. Cooke was lost. 

Having attended the embassy 
tp its regretted close, we forbear 
to pursue its movements on the 
journey back to Canton, stage by 
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stage ; but refer to the work itself 
for a description of the track, and 
of the carriage of the native func- 
tionaries, which is enlivened by 
more frequent sketches of scenery 
and manners than the previous 
part. 

The parting interview, however, 
between Lord Amherst and the 
Viceroy of Canton has too much 
political importance to be passed 
over. Besides the deportment of 
the Chinese state officers came at 
last to assume a soothing and 
friendly expression and character, 
the remembrance of which ope- 
rates as a pleasing mitigation of 
the feeling of disappointment 
which the miscarriage of the great 
object of having the embassy re- 
ceived at the court of Pekin, is 
calculated to induce in minds 
whose sympathy in whatever con- 
cerns the national honour and ad. 
vantage is keenly sensible. 

Dec. 26. — At Chaou cliow Fno removed 
to target boats, in which, on the first of 
January 1817, we arrived at Canton. 

Capt. Maxwell in his barge, attended 
by about twenty ship’s boats, filled with 
officers and gentlemen, came to meet the 
Embassador. The American consul B.C. 
Wilcocks, Esq. joined the party in a boat 
carrying the American colours. 

In the evening his' Lordship landed in 
state at a temple called Hae-chang-sze, 
situated on an islet opposite the European 
factories at Canton. It had been fitted 
up in a most splendid manner, in a style 
partly Chinese and partly English, under 
the direction ot J. B. Urmston, Esq. of 
the select committee of supracargoes. Jn 
the evening his I.ord.diip took his new- 
year’s dinner with a large party of Eng- 
lishmen at the Honorable Company’s fac- 
tory.- The gentlemen of the embassy 
were delighted to meet again their coun- 
trymen, who had long anxiously expect- 
ed them. Every heart was glad. 

January 1.— -The Legate waited on the 
Embassador tft congiatulate him on his 
arrival. Several days were occupied in 
airanging the etiquette of an interview 
with the viceroy. 

On the 7th he, the Foo-yuen, and the 
Hoppo, wete received by the Embassador 
and two commissioners. He brought, car- 
ried by tfiirty-six bearers, in a little yellow 
sedan chair, a letter from the Emperor of 
China to the Prince Regent. Lord Am- 
herst, Sir George Staunton' and Mr. 
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Ellis, had the precedence resigned (o them 
by the viceroy and other two officers. 

Tiie viceroy .mentioned that the duties 
of the Hewitt had been remitted in con- 
sideration of her bringing out the pre- 
sents. He next adverted to In's Imperial 
Majesty's bounty in permitting the trade 
for so great a length of time. The Em- 
bassador said, he believed it was a mutual 
benefit to both countries. The viceroy 
wished that obligation and dependance 
should be acknowledged ; but when he 
found that such a tone was unpleasant, 
he said, “Well, we will not speak on 
subjects that may excite angry feelings — 
may amity long continue !” The Embas- 
sador wished him health and prosperity, 
and so took his leave. .An entertainment 
was presented in the name ot the Emperor. 

January 9. — The Embassador returned 
the Legate’s visit. The old gentleman 
was cheerful and chatty, as usual. A few 
days after, on the invitation of Sir George 
Staunton, he met the Embassador at the 
factory, and sat down to att entertainment 
with a large party of officers and gen- 
tlemen. 

January 19. — He waited on Lord Am- 
herst t« take his final leave, and expressed 
a hope that the Embassador would repre- 
sent matters to his own sovereign in a 
way calculated to preserve peace and 
goodwill between the two countries. 

On the 20th the embassy left Canton. 
His Lordship and suite went to Whampoa 
in Capt. Maxwell's barge. The baud and 
guard preceded, and two lines of boats 
followed. The viceroy placed himself in 
a boat on the river where his Lordship 
had to pass, in order to take leave of him. 
Numerous salutes were fixed all the way 
down the river. 

January 23. — TheEmbassador and suite 
landed at Macao. Chiuese troops were 
inarched into the town to receive his 
Lordship on the beach. 

Before he sailed an interesting docu- 
ment was obtained. It was a manifesto 
written by the Emperor’s own hand, and 
addressed to the whole world,— to foreign 
nations as well as to his Tat tar and Chi- 
nese subjects. In this he expresses regret 
and shame for what was done: to take 
blame to himself was all that he could 
suffer, but the courtiers who had deceived 
him he delivered to be tried by the prpper 
tribunal ; they decreed that the duke 
should have his title taken from him ; 
that Moo should be laid aside entirely ; 
that Soo should be degraded to the fifth 
rank, and that Kwang should be made a 
subordinate secretary of the 8th rank, 
and next spring, on his return, be sent to 
Tartary to officiate there. The gtnperor 
pitied his brother-in-law the duke, and 
retained his title, but took from him all 
his important considerations. Soo, if he 
behaved well eight years, might be per- 


mitted to supplicate restoration to hi 
dignities. This however was like adding 
mockery to degradation, for Soo is now 
nearly seventy years of age, and will, 
should the grave not become ins habitation 
ere the period of probation be expired, 
be unfitted by extreme old age to hold any 
important public situation. 

The duke and M oo reported from Tung- 
ciiovv that the Embassador was daily per- 
forming tiie Tartar ceremony with a de- 
gree of veneration and respect that merited 
the highest commendation ; a statement 
founded on a positive untruth. Men who 
can deliberately and officially write an 
absolute falsehood sink very low, what- 
ever their rank may be, in the estimation 
of every well-regulated nciui. Their de- 
gradation can scarcely be regretted. The 
most ludicrous occurrence is the .ease of 
the loquacious Judge of Chih-le, who was 
introduced to the reader in the preeediug 
pages. He went to court, and informed 
iiis Majesty of the lectures he had given, 
and the questions which he had put to the 
English. The auswer he received was : 
“ 1 did not send you to lecture, nor to 
ask questions, but to see the embassy 
safely and quietly out of the province ; 
for your officiousness you shall suffer.’*' 
My Lord Judge was forthwith degraded 
and sent into banishment. 

The following are a few spe- 
cimens of the lighter and more 
entertaining passages. 

We went into one of the priests’ rooms 
to take tea, and found hanging against 
the wall, as idol pictures do, an Euro- 
pean print of the head of Jesus Christ, 
crowned with thorns, and a reed in hi* 
hand. Around on the Chinese paper, in 
the centre of which it was pasted, were 
Chinese characters. When requested to 
take it down, the priest declined, saying, 
that it was dedicated, and he could not 
take it down ; but he shewed to Mr. Mor- 
rison a service, in mysterious Chinese 
phraseology, which was read when the 
picture was worshipped. 

August 10th, 11th, and 12lh, were 
spent in passing up the river to Teen- 
tsin. The boats were dragged by human 
effort : poor miserable looking men pass- 
ed cords across their Ineast, over one 
shoulder and under the other arm, and 
walked forwards in a leaning posture, 
pulling at the end of a rope, which had 
its other end fastened to the mast-head 
of the vessel, to which they were giving 
motion. There are sometimes ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty men employed to drag one 
boat. These men thus engaged are called 
Tseen-foo. 

They commonly have a song, called the 
Tseen-foo Ko, which they chaunt to in- 
spirit them, and give union to their ef- 

4 E 2 
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forts. The greater part of it is merely 
the tone of exertion, interspersed with a 
few expressions alluding to the country 
they are passing, and the place to which 
they look as the end of their toils. One 
person repeats the sentences whi< h have 
meaning, and the whole join in a chorus, 
Hei*o, Wo-te hei-ho, the import of which 
appears to be, “ pull away, let us pull 
away.'* Mr. Morrison requested a man 
to write down a tracker’s song, and it 
closed by holding out the hope of a break- 
fast when they reached Teen-tsin. 

The appearance of the country was 
miseiable; nothing but low mud huts 
were seen on the banks of the river. 
Crowds of people were every where col- 
lected to gaze on us as we passed ; they 
were all of a more dark and swarthy com- 
plexion than a stranger, who considered 
the latitude in which ihey Jived, would 
have expected to iiwl them. The head- 
dress of the women was different from 
teat which prevails in the southern pro- 
vinces of China ; the hair was put up so 
as to extend from a base on the top of the 
head, horizontally, about six or eight 
Inches. A rosy flower generally decorated 
one side of the head of the poorest fe- 
males. Whilst passing along, various ex- 
pressions of civility parsed between the 
attendant officer, Chang, and the Embas- 
sador. 

‘September 28. In the morning passed 
the river called Wau-ho (erroneou>iy call- 
ed Luen-ho in the book-* of the la>t Em- 
bassy). It is said to arise fiom seventy- 
two springs in tine mountains called Tae 
*ban, in Shang-tung. It flows from the 
east, and arriving at this point ^ends pait 
of its waters to the north blanch of the 
canal, aud part to the south. The land 
is high on each side at its mouth; oppo- 
site to which on the other side of the ca- 
lial stands the temple called Lung Wang 
Meaou, the temple of the Dragon King;” 
or, as he is otherwise called, Ta-waug, 
“ the great King;” he is the god of seas 
and rivers. This temple is sometimes 
called Fuuswuy Meaou, « the temple at 
the division of waters;” from the circum- 
stance already mentioned. We had now 
the current of the canal with us ; but it 
flowed so gently as to be but slightly per- 
ceived. The Chinese hooks assert, that 
from Ling-tsing to this place there are 
seventy-two Cha, or locks. 

The Cha, or locks, are gate-ways with 
stone abutments on each side, in the mid* 
die of which are grooves to receive the 
ends of planks, which being let down stop 
the water's egrets or ingress. Whether 
placed on the sides of the canal to admit 
water into it, or prevent its flowing out ; 
-or whethtr placed across the canal where 
the descent is rapid ; they are still called 
Ota. 

^ r ybp*mil now passes through what are 


called Hoo, or lakes ; but they are fre- 
quently nothing more tbau marshy s warn ps, 
with shrubs aud trees growing out of 
them. In dry seasons the waters retire to 
veiy narrow limits, aud the land is cul- 
tivated. The present was a year of heavy 
rains ; they fell duiing the fifth moon, 
and inundated the crops which were sown. 
Fishing-boats were uow and then seen on 
these lakes, aud poor people gathering the 
seeds of the water-lily, which occasion- 
ally covered a space of a few acres extent. 
A few miserable huts were scattered on 
the banks of the canal, with the water 
up to the very door ; and in some cases 
rendered uninhabitable by the water rising 
to the top of the bank, and flowing into 
the hut. There were spots left dry in the 
lakes on which were houses and trees, 
which relieved the melancholy piospect of 
swamps in some points of the compass 
terminated only by the distant horizon. 
The country we had hitherto travelled 
through had been an entire plain. We 
had not seen a single hill, but the Taita- 
rian bills qorth of Yuen-ming Yuen. The 
willow had been almost the only tree 
which was seen ; and the only grain, the 
Kaou-Ieang, or Barbadoes millet. It was 
from eight to twelve feet high, and con- 
sisted of a tuft of grain on the top of a 
stem, about the thickness of the sugar- 
cane. . ♦ 

Geneial Wang remarked, in the course 
of conveisation, that the wars which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the ascendancy of 
the rciguiug family, thinned the popula- 
tion so much, that the earth produced 
great abundance for the wants of the peo- 
ple. Since that period there has been a 
vast increase of population, the conse- 
quences of which are scarcity and po- 
verty. In the general’s opinion, another 
war to diminish the population would be 
a good thing. 

October €th. In the morning saw the 
ma.-t aud sails of boats navigating the 
Yellow River, which runs some distance 
nearly on a line with the canal. Our 
boats came to anchor within a quarter of 
a mile from where the canal enters the 
river, without our knowing it. The le- 
gate intended to remain there all night 
and cross the river the next morning; 
but a favourable bieeze springing up, lie 
changed his intention, and sent to inform 
the Embassador, that lie purposed getting 
under way immediately, and crossing the 
river. Knowing the great extent which 
the river runs, and the destructive inun- 
dations which fieqnently take place from 
the impetuosity of its current acting on 
the loose alluvial soil which forms its 
banks, tjje mind was worked up to expect 
something grand. The expectation was, 
like all highly excited hopes and expecta- 
tions, disappointed. The Yellow River 
was here about three quarters of a mile 
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broad ; its waters very muddy when agi- 
tated by a pole or an oar 5 its current not 
running more than three miles an hour : 
in the middle it was about tire fathoms 
deep. It presented to the view a large 
sheet of water as the western sun fell on 
its surface. At the distance of a few miles 
above and below it turned aside and in- 
tercepted the view. We entered it from 
the canal on the N. E. side, and saw, not 
directly across, but in a slanting direction 
to the S. W., the mouth of the passage 
destined to receive us. Some of the boats 
had considerable difficulty in working up 
against the stream to the entrance refer- 
red to, even after they had reached the 
opposite shore of the Yellow River. They 
finally, however, all reached the mouth 
of the passage called by the boatmen the 
Tae-ping ho, where they anchored during 
the night. Several of the gentlemen sup- 
plied themselves with bottles full of the 
water of the Yellow River, as others had 
done before with bits of the wall of Pe- 
king. 

October 7. — On the S. W. side of the 
river, the lake, called Hung-tsze-hoo is 
situated. At some distance higher up the 
river than where we now lay, the waters 
of the Yellow River are conducted into 
the lake, and passing through it enter, 
part of them, the Hwae-ho, “ river 
Hwae,” and part of them again enter by 
the Tae-ping-ho, where we now lay , 44 the 
Yellow River.” It appears from Chinese 
books, that during inundations of the 
river, its waters forced themselves into 
the Hwae-ho, and it became an object 
to give strength and impetus to the cur- 
rent of the Hwae-ho, which, as they say, 
was effected by bringing the waters of the 
river through the lake, and down to the 
river again, at the point where its waters 
could not be resisted ; thus, as they ex- 
press it, they matte the river oppose its 
own violence. In books which treat of 
the large rivers of the empire, the Yellow 
River is called by way of eminence, “The 
River.” On the Hwae-ho, where the rush 
of wa’er was great, a plan like the above 
was often adopted. A new channel was 
cut on one side of the river, and part of 
the waters carried off, to be brought in 
again at the distance of half a mile or a 
mile below. 

From the Hung-tsze-hoo a great mass 
of water was rushing through a gateway 
made by immense earthen abutments, 
confined by the stem of the Kaou-leai.g 
and ropes. These narrow flood-gates, 
wade of earth, are called Pa-tsze. The 
stone oues are called Cha, as mentioned 
above. 

We had. on the morning of the/th, to 
pass the first and most difficult flood-gate 
against the Mream.lt was a matter of some 
difficulty. The boats were drawn through 
by ropes j a large concourse of officers 


attending in case of accidents. Ou the 
bank were perpendicular windlasses^ 
round which the end of the rope was 
throwm 

On the same day we had to pass round 
the point which divides the waters of tbe 
lake, part to enter the Yellow River, and 
part to swell the current of the Hwae-ho. 
We had ascended one flood-gate and had 
to descend another. The latter was 
formed of compact ma*on-work, and all- 
ied Teen-fei Cha, 44 The Lock of the Ce- 
lestial Lady.” The water of the upper part 
is four cubits higher than in the lower 
surface of the water. It had been opened 
some time in order to diminish the fall, 
Chinese gentlemen, however, deem it 
safe to go ou shore whilst the boats pass 
the lock. An elegant tent was provided on 
shore, and the Embassador iuvited by the 
Legate to go to it. The boats were laid 
on one side of the flood-gate, and gradu- 
ally brought by ropes within the influence 
of the falling stream, when the rope was 
slipped and the boat shot through. It 
had a fine effect. 

To amuse the Embassador, General 
Wang caused a few of his men to go 
through their exercise, in shooting with 
bows and arrows at a target, and firing 
their muskets iu quick succession. After 
the men had shot with their bows, the 
old General wished some of his officers to 
try, and, as is perhaps the usage in such 
cases, took a bow anil arrow, and smiling, 
said to the Embassador, 4 ‘ Do not laugh 
at me,” he let fly his arrow, but it missed 
the target. One of his officers, who per- 
formed after him, sent his arrow through 
the target every shot. The matchlocks 
performed better than was supposed they 
would, and eight or ten men, loading with 
powder only, kept up in front of their 
party an unremitting fire. 

The Legate, treasurer, and other of- 
ficers, went to the temple of the god of 
wind, to supplicate a favourable breeze. 

One of the gentlemen took out his gan 
and shot a crow. The Legate sent to de- 
sire he would desist, lest he should alarm 
the country people, and also because the 
Tartars veuei ate crows. The reason is the 
following : 

Tiie grandfather of the first Emperor of 
the present dynasty was, when a lad, left 
by some accident in tbe field of battle after 
the defeat of his own party. When the 
enemy was advancing upon him he 
etouched down in a hole, the mouth ef 
which was immediately covered by a flight 
of crows. The victorious party, supposing 
there could be no human being where the 
ciows weie sitting, passed on, and the lad 
was saved. At the spot wheie this took 
place the Tartars annually hang meat on a 
pole to feed the crows, and discourage on 
all occasions putting them to death. 

Iu the streets of the village, observed * 
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proclamation respecting the English Em- 
bassy. The purport was : 

“ The English Embassador is about to 
pass this place on his return. His Majesty’s 
pleasure on the subject has been received. 
Through the whole of the Embassy 
not a man of the Embassy is allowed to 
land. Their language is not known to na- 
tives, thetefore no intercourse is per- 
mitted ; no buying or selling ; no books 
to be sold to them. Natives are not per- 
mitted to crowd about them, nor to make 
a clamourous noise. No females are per- 
mitted to shew their faces,” &c. 

Throughout the whole of the province 
of Gan-hwuy similar papers were pasted 
up by government, at the same time that 
it sent its soldiers and police officers to 
accompany the gentlemen who chose to 
walk through the towns or into the coun- 
try for miles around. 

November 1. Stopped at Ting-kea- 
cbow, a small island. Enjoyed an agree- 
able walk betwixt two rows of trees, 
many of which were the tallow tree, of 
which candles are made : it was called 
here Pgyew-kwo-ts 2 e, and by others the 
La-shoo. 

In this part of tiie country, as well as 
lower down, mauy of the soldiers were 
arrayed in the ancient Chinese helmets 
and coats of mail. They are now con- 
sidered useless, hut are yet occasionally 
worn for ornament. 

From the book of a village school ex- 
tracted the following couplet : 

“ To have good children and grand- 
children coustitiUes happiness : 

“ Though large estates be not posses- 
sed, there is no occasion for sorrow.” 

November 27th. The Legate sent a 
covered boat to take the Embassador, and 
any other gentleman who chose to accom- 
pany him, to see a temple called Hwa 
Wang Meaou, “ The Temple of the King 
of Flowers.” His Majesty is represented 
seated on a fantastic group of locks, sur- 
rounded by gay divinities, male and fe- 
male, for each month of the year. The 
figures were quite new, and painted in 
the most lively colours. The temple was 
supported by the salt merchants in the 
neighbourhood, who in an adjoining hall 
Jtad placed an idol denominated Tsae- 
Shin, “The God of Wealth.” Before 
him was a stage for tbratiical exhibitions, 
which are blended with the service of all 
the temples. 

Should political reasons at some 
future time induce the British 
government to send another em- 
bassy to China, notwithstanding 


of an Embassy to China. [Dee. 
the little success which has at- 
tended previous attempts to open 
a reciprocal intercourse on the 
footing of equal and independent 
states ; it may deserve considera- 
tion, whether it would not be ad- 
visable for the embassy to take 
another route, and to approach 
China directly from British India, 
by the way of Thibet. The ob- 
jection to this is, that it would 
alarm the court and nation of 
China to be reminded of the ad- 
vancing contiguity of the British 
empire in India. But the govern- 
ment and ministry of China are 
active enough in instituting in- 
quiry to collect, as the events 
arise, information respecting the 
extent of the British power in In- 
dia, which is sufficient to excite 
as much alarm as can arise on that 
account. To dispel this alarm, let 
the history of modern Europe be 
read in Asia. The suspicion ex- 
cited by distant rumour is often 
allayed by intimacy ; even inter- 
course with power may quiet ap- 
prehension, when the jealous and 
resiling nation finds in that inter- 
course only opportunities of know- 
ing that the power which has ex- 
cited awe in its neighbours by 
military successes against unpro- 
voked aggressors, can appeal to its 
allies, Portugal and Spain, and 
Sicily, and Turkey, for accumu- 
lated testimonies to its public faith, 
for countries and provinces which 
Britain won from the enemies of 
her friends only to restore them. 
The negative advantage of going 
on a new route may also be men- 
tioned ; the long established ar- 
rangements for a secret co-opera- 
tion between the officers on the 
line of road from Canton to Pekin, 
by which many obstacles to a di- 
rect intercourse with the court are 
generated, would thus be virtually 
defeated ; the line would be turned 
and its batteries eluded. 

r 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY. 

A very numerous meeting of the Li- 
terary Society took place on Monday 
evening, t lie 29th of March, which was 
honoured by the attendance of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. The following gen- 
tlemen were admitted members:— The 
Hou. Sir Edmund Stanley, Sir ’Samuel 
Toller, Lieut. col. Macgregor Murray, H.S. 
Groetne, E>q. ; John Duncan, Esq. ; Peter 
Scott, M.D. ; — Atkiuson, Esq.; John 
Stokes, Esq. ; Henry Sewell, Esq. ; C. A. 
Thompson, Esq.; J.C. Morris, Esq. 

The Hon. John Hodgson was elected a 
vice-president in the place of Rob Alex- 
ander, Esq who is returned to Eui ope ; 
and Win. Oliver, Esq. and A. D. Camp- 
bell, Esq. vveie chosen members of the 
committee of management in the room 
of Mr. Hodgson and of the late Mr. Ellis. 

Several valuable donations made to the 
society siuce the last meeting weie laid 
upon the table ; among them were the 
following ; — three ancient Arabic gold 
coins, presented by T. H. Baber, Esq. ; a 
number of antique iron instruments and 
earthen vessels, from Malabar, taken out 
of an ancient tumuli, called Kodei-knl , 
which coi lesponds with the Pundookoclies 
of other pans of Southern India, given 
by J. and B. Babington, E^qs. ; a jerkin 
and cap, worn as a kind of aiuiour, by 
the Nairs of Malabar ; a No, a pair of 
horns of the wild bull, inhabiting the 
Western Ghauts of the Peninsula ; and a 
number of stuffed specimens of birds and 
reptiles from Malabar, all by B. Babing- 
ton, Esq. ; and several valuable books, 
given by A. Scott, Esq. and Col. Mac- 
kenzie. 

There was aNo laid before the meeting 
the manuscript of a translation made at 
the society’s expense, of certain cliapteis of 
the work in Dutch of Abraham Rogers, 
relating to the manneis and customs of 
the natives of Coromandel. 

The following papeis and communica- 
tions weie read A meteorological ac- 
count of the year 1818, as kept at An- 
jarakandy on the Coast of Malabar, ac- 
companied by remarks, by M. Brown, 
Esq. A transverse section of the Penin- 
sula of India. in a line from Madras to 
Tellicherry, with Geological Remarks, by 
B. Babingtou, Esq. A paper on the ins- 
criptions at Mahamaleipooram, illustrated 
by translations, and alphabets of the an- 
cient charat ters, seen at that p!%ce, by 
B. Babington, Esq. A portion of the 
history of the Dhurmustul pagoda, one 
of the most celebrated Hindoo places of 
worship, iu the province of Cauara, v^ith 


remarks, by B. Babington, Esq. A des- 
cription of the Omun feast, which is pe- 
culiar to the province of Malabar, and i» 
the most celebrated festival throughout 
the year, by B. Bahiugton, Esq. 

Previously to the adjournment of the 
meeting the lion, the president, Sir John 
Newbolt, iu an impressive and feeling ad- 
dress, adverted to the heavy loss which 
the cause of literature had sustained by 
the death of Mr. Ellis ; and expressed 
the regret of the meeting that they were 
about to be deprived ot the valuable aid 
of their secretary, Mr. Babingtou, to 
whose zealous exertions the society is so 
creatly indebted, and fiom whom they 
had that evening received such interesting 
communications. He concluded by offer- 
ing to Mr. Babington the hearty tl anks of 
the society, and theii best wishes for a 
prosperous voyage to bis native country, 
and for bis future welfare. 


ATMOSPHERICAL REGISTER IN INDIA. 

Statement of the Observations on the 
IFeather, made at the Rooms of the 
Literary Society , for the Month of Fe- 
bruary 1819. 
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VARIETIES FROM THE INDIAN PRESS, 

College of Fort William. — Capt. Roe- 
buck has just published the Annals of the 
College of Fort William, from its foun- 
dation to the present time. This useful 
and interesting work contains the pro- 
ceedings of the institution, duiing a pe- 
riod of nineteen years. — Gov. Gazette, 
April 15. 

Antiquities in Bahar . — In a late ex- 
cursion to Kurrurkpoor-hills, in the 
neighbotuhood to Mongeer, Col. Frank- 
lin, who has already thrown considerable 
light on oriental antiquities, by his inde- 
fatigable labours in tracing the situation 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, is said 
to have discovered a colossal Jeyn statue 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Jcynnaghur, situated at 
tbe distance of about nine miles to the 
south-west of Souvuigurgh, a plate well 
known to those who have frequented that 
part of the Ganges flowing between the 
towns of liar and Jlougeer. The remains 
of this venerable city, we believe, were 
first noticed hy an officer belonging to the 
invalid establishment of Mongeer. — Cal- 
cutta , May 12. 

The Desatir . — Several of the Calcutta 
papers have published critiques impugning 
the authenticity of the Desatir ; and those 
received during the last week express 
some surprize that no notice has yet been 
taken ot them. We are authorized to 
State that an answer is preparing, which 
will shortly appear. The learned editor, 
however, from his total ignorance of the 
English language, labours under consider- 
able difficulties iu a contest of this kind, 
and cannot be expected to be always pre- 
pared with his answers upon occasions 
like the preseut. — Bombay Cotir., May 15. 

STATUE TO WARREN HASTINGS. 

A correspondent enquires whether the 
report of the late debate at the East-India 
House, as given in p. 407 of this volume, 
is accurate in the words of the resolution 
of the Court of Directors for a statue to 
the memory of Warren Hastings. Ju 
reply, we have first to state, that we are 
not aware of any iuai curacy therein. Our 
correspondent objects to the term, “ Mab- 
rattas and Hindoos,” as implying that 
they are distiuct races of people. To 
this we answer, in the second place, that 
if “ Hiudoos ” be applied nationally, the 
entire phiase must be confessed to violate 
the logical rule — not so to connect aspecies 
and the genus which comprises it, as if 
the former were a separate addition to 
the latter, instead of bting iucluded iu 
JfcgjBieric term. Rut when our corres- 


pondent proceeds to affirm that the ex- 
pression is equivalent to “ Englishmen 
and Christians,” we think he falls into an 
inconsistency, by confounding the proper 
national sense of the word “ Hindoos *' 
with the religious import sometimes given 
to it. The application of the term, as a 
designation for the followers of Brahma, 
has recently become so common, that it 
is difficult to disentangle it ; but ! the 
large sect of the Jaius, and many less 
conspicilous seels, descendants of the 
aborigines, but not followers of Brahma, 
are true “ Hindoos.” It might be better 
to substitute “ Vedists ” for “ Hindoos,’’ 
when tlie receivers of the Vedes are in- 
tended. Our correspondent's objection 
to the collocation “ Mahrattas” and 
“ Hindoos.” can only be sustained by con- 
fining the latter term to its national sense. 

We cannot but think that in making 
the second remark, the incongruity into 
which his pen slides is greater than that 
which he impugns. We hope this noliee 
h ill satisfy our correspondent, who wishes 
the subject to be considered, as the reso- 
lution for a public monument often go- 
verns the language of the inscription. 

second arctic expedition. 

Extracts from the Daily Press. — Let- 
ters have been received at the Admiralty 
from tbe Heela and Griper,einployed on the 
Northern Expedition, dated from Lan- 
caster Sound, slating, that all idea of re- 
turning to England, during the preseut 
season, had been abandoned, and that the 
ships would remain, in readiness to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstan- 
ces, at the bi raking lip of tbe frost. It 
will be recollected, that these vessels were 
fitted in a very complete and peculiar man- 
ner, having separate sliding bed-places for 
every man, with an abundance of warm 
clothing, and every requisite to protect tbe 
crews from the severity of the climate. 

Tlie expedition proceeded as far as the 
86th degree of latitude, which is, we be- 
lieve, as far as Capt. Ross was able to 
penetrate. In Baffin’s Bay they had fallen 
in with an immense mass of ice, which 
appeared to be formed upon a solid rock 
in tbe bay. Tlie sea on the northern 
side of this huge mass piesflnted the sin- 
gular appeal ance ot a lake perfectly free 
from ice. Such of the native inhabitants 
of those regions as they bad met, did not 
appear to have ever seen or btaidof tbe 
former expedition under Capt. Ross. It 
seemed to be the opinion of the present 
voyagers, that there is no passage out 
of Baffin’s Bay. 
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It is well known that Lieut. Parry 
always conceived that every attempt at 
discovery in the polar regions was gene- 
rally relinquished at the time when the 
greatest chance of success offered. The 
months of August, September, and Octo- 
ber are considered as the most favourable 
in this respect, the new ice rarely beginning 
to form until December, until which time 
the old ice continues wasting. The land 
expedition, under Lieut. Frankly n, from 
Fort York, Hudson’s Bay, to the Copper- 
mine River, where Mr. Heartie stated he 
fell in with the sea, proceeds before the 
close of the present year, by which he wilt 
reach the high northern latitudes in the 
spring, and have the summer to prose- 
cute his researches. Lieut. Franklyn, 
with a surgeon, two midshipmen, and 
two seameu, have been some time at Fort 
York, making the necessary an angements 
with the Indians for their journey. — 
London, Noe. 

CLIMATE AT TOBOLSK. 

Kotzebue, in the account of his banish- 
ment to Siberia, say*, that while he resided 
at Tobolsk, the cold iti that inhospitable 
regiou was sometimes so intense as to 
freeze quicksilver, and that the thci mo- 
meter often fell to 40 degiees below the 
cipher. He had seen quicksilver when 
frozen, carved with a penknife into small 
figures, then packed in snow, and sent a 
considerable distance. 

EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 

Sieber' s Travels . — Mr. F. \V. Sieber, a 
native of Bohemia, sailed for Alexandra, 
in November, lb 17. There he viewed 
Pompey’s Pillar, the Obelisks of Cleopa- 
tra, the Catacombs, and other well kuown 
antiquities of that city. Thence he con- 
tinued his journey to Rosetta, embarked 
on the Nile, and arrived at Cairo. 

The peace and tranquillity which at 
that time prevailed, induced him to follow 
the advice of In* l r lends, and undertake a 
journey to Nubia; he set out, accompa- 
nied by a Mameluke, in a vessel hiied lor 
that purpose. On this voyage he saw 
the celebrated cities of antiquity, with 
their still well preserved nuns in succes- 
sion : Antinoe, Hermopolis, l.u'opoli*, 
Abydos, Panopotis, Teutyia, Kopto*, 
Thebes, (Gurnu, Mcdinet, Abu, Kaiuak, 
and Luxor), Heimoutlns, LqtopolL, 
Appolinopolis mag a a (Etfu) Ombo% 
Syeue, Elephantine and Pliilas ; passed 
the Cataiacts, and letmned to .Cairo, 
after an absence of four mouths, on the 
20th Apt i', 1«18, loaded with many 
curiosities. 

He wa- not able to visit Mo^nt Leba- 
non with advantage this year, because he 
did not land at Jaffa till the 2.1d June, 
and to be able to leturn to Egypt during 
the inundation of the Nile, he could only 
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visit Jerusalem ; he remained at that 
place forty days, examined and described 
eveiy tiling remarkable in and near this 
city. To remedy the want (which has 
long been felt) of an accurate geometrical 
plan,- noting all the antique remains of 
this impoitant city, Mr. Sieber promises 
to publish a most coriect topographical 
plan of Jerusalem aud its environs. Ia 
pursuing this line of observation, be did 
not know that he had been anticipated by 
Mr. Buckingham, whose Travels in Pales- 
tine , of which an outline is given in p. 274 
of this volume, will supply that among 
other desiderata. 

V)n account of the continued west 
winds, he stopped at Cyprus, visited 
Amathunt and Paphos ; returned at the 
appointed lime to Damietta, aud arrived 
at Cairo on the 23d September, when 
the Nile was at the highest. His acqui- 
sitions, which he had left theie, he caused 
to he expeditiously packed up, and foi- 
uarded by way of Rosetta and Alexan- 
dria, in order to return during the parti- 
culaily faiorable season, November and 
December, to Europe, which lie readied 
sixteen days, and ai lived safely in the 
hell hour ot Tlieste on the 8th Dee. 

Hi* collection which he has brought to 
Vienna, aud intends also to exhibit to the 
public, is already an aimed, and cou tains 
antiquities and curiosities of many kinds ; 
three of the most beautiful mummies in 
remarkable fine pieseivation, a number 
of other curiosities, and a selection of 
subjects for natural history, from the 
countries which he lias visited, of some 
of which specimens are rare in Europe; 
among these a collection of Scarabees. 
These injects lie had killed, as lie imagin- 
ed, in spirits of wine, to have them in 
perfect preservation. Yet, on unpacking 
these tilings at Vienna, one* of these 
bottle*, which iu it.* native country finds 
its subsistence on the date tree, was still 
alive, though more than a year had elaps- 
ed rince it was packed up in Egypt. 

His collected plants and seeds of three 
Floras, those of Ci etc, Egypt, and Pa- 
lestine : be intends to publish in Herba * 
ries, .mil will afterward* print the physhr- 
graphic.il repi ese.it.it ions of the respec- 
tive Floras , besides a description of the 
plants. 

fh'ttot'ertf respecting the Hydrophobia. 
— Hi* leniaik* on the leprosy and the 
hydrophobia will be particularly inter- 
esting. li is well known that the latter 
does not ex : st in Egypt. Cnauce assisted 
Mr. Sieber in discovering the cause of 
this disordei being unknown in that 
count iv ; and he has accordingly pioposed 
a peculiar method of curing the hydro- 
phobia, after the disorder has actually 
b token out ; respecting which he will 
publish a separate Essay. 

Faithful to his purpose, he designs to 
Vol. VJII. 4 F 
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prepare within two years, after com- 
pleting the account of his first travels, for 
a journey to Abyssinia, and will follow 
the route taken by Bruce to the sources 

of the Nile. 


Pamphleteer, No. XXIX, contains : — 
1. Substance of the Speech of the Rt. 
Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
Finance, comprising the Finance Resolu- 
tions for the year 1819. — 2. Substance of 
the Speech of the Right. Hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the Budget of 
the year 1819 3. Thoughts on the In- 

crease of Crimes, the Education of the 
Poor, aud the National Schools; in a 
Letter to Sir James Mackintosh, by Wil- 
liam Lisle Bowles, A.M., Second Edition. 
•—4. Is it impossible to free the Atmos- 
phere of London, in a very considerable 
degree, from the Smoke and Deleterious 
Vapours with which it is hourly impreg- 
nated ? By W. Frend, Esq. Actuary of the 
Bock Insurance. — 5. Ossiana, or Fingal 
ascertained and traced in Ulster, by the 
Analogy of the Names and Places men- 
tioned in Ossian's Poems ; by Hugh V. 
Campbell, Esq., R.N., F.A.S. — 6. Obser- 
vations on the Phenomena of Insanity : 
bang a Supplement to Observations on 
the Casual and Periodical Influence of 
peculiar States of the Atmosphere on 
Human Health and Disease ; hy Thomas 
Forster, M.B., F.L.S. — 7. The Analogy 
of the Physical Sciences indicated ; by 
George Field, Esq., author of Tritogeuea, 
the Third Organon, &c. [Original.] — 8. 
A Memoir of the Principal Occunences, 
during an Embassy from the British Go- 
vernment to the Court of China, in the 
year 1816; by the Rev. Dr. Robert Morri- 
son .attached to the Embassy. [Original.] 
— 9. Observations on Parish Registers 
and the Marriage of Non-Conformists ; 

. with the Outlines of a Bill (humbly pro- 
posed) for establishing a more certain 
and general Register of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths in each Parish ; to which is 
added, the celebrated Edict of Louis XVI. 
King of France, in 1787, for the Verifica- 
tion of the Marriages, Births, and Deaths 
of the Non-Catholics. [Original.] — 10. 
Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons iu Scotland, and the North of 
England, in company with Elizabeth Fry; 
with some general Observations si the 
subject of Prison Discipline; by Joseph 
John Gurney, Second Edition. — 11. Re- 
marks on the Cession of the Floridas to 
the United States of America, and on the 
necessity of acquiring the Island of Cuba 
by Great Britain ; by J. Freeman Ratten- 
bury. Esq., Second Edition, with cousi- 
derable additions, (printed exclusively in 
filk Pamphleteer.) — 12. Two Tables, 
'ipt ©tpl»8tiPB»; iilustwiif: of the 


Publications. [Die. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of Li- 
verpool, and the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, showing the Rates of 
Exchange on Hamburgh, compared with 
the amount of Bank Notes, aud the Price 
of Gold, and with the Foreign Expend!* 
tine, and the Value of Grain imported 
from the year 1793 to 1819. (Oifcina!.) 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Munster Cottage Boy ; a r Iale. By 
Maria Regina Roche. 4 vols. 12ujo. £1.8; a 
hoards. 

Chess rendered familiar hy Tabular 
Demonstrations of the various Positions 
and Movements of the Game, as des- 
cribed by Phihdor ; with many Critical 
Situations and Moves, and a familiar In- 
troduction to the Game. By J. G. Pol li- 
man. Royal 8vo. £1. 1$. boards. 

Varieties in Woman, a Novel. 3 vols. 
12rno. 16 j. 6d. boards. 

The British Review, No. XXVIII. 8vo, 
6s, 

A Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland, including the Isle of Man, 
compiising an Account of their Geological 
Structure, with Remarks on their Agri- 
culture, Sceneiy and Antiquities. By John 
McCulloch, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo. and 4to. 
Plates. ^3. 3 s, boards. 

An Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, 
To which is subjoined, a Critical Exa- 
mination of the Remains of Egyptian 
Chronology. By J. C. Prichaid, M.D, 
Royal 8 vo. £1,7 s. boards. 

The History of Brazil, Vol, III. Con* 
tabling a Description of the present State 
of the Country. By Rob. Southey, Esq, 
Poet Laureate, 4 to. £ 3 . 3s, boards. 

Surgical Essays, Part II. By Astley 
Cooper, F.R.S., and B. Travers, F.R.S, 
8vo. lOr. 6d. hoards. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, Foreig. and Domestic ; 
with Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah 
More. Third Edition. 8vo. 9*. boards. 

The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron 
of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. New 
Edition. 10 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. boatds. 

Boyer’s Dictionary, abridged in two 
parts, 1st French and English, 2d Eng- 
lish and French, Twenty-third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved by N. Salmon, 
8\o 13j. 6d. bound. 

The Life of William Lord Russell ; 
with some Account of the Times in which 
he liwed. By Lard John Russel. 2 vols, 
8vo. £l. IIj. 6d. boards. 

The Life of Rachael Wriothesley Lady 
Russel. 8 vo. £1. 7s. boards. 

Sound ^lind, or Contributions to the 
Natural History and Physiology of the 
Human Intellect, By John Hastens, M,JL 
fro, 7*. hoards. 
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A Syriac Grammar, principally adapted 
to the New Testament in that Language. 
By Thomas Yeates. 8vo. 7 s. 6d, boards. 

Stamraa on the Game of Chess, con- 
taining numerous openings of Games, 
and One Hundred Critical Situations. Il- 
lustrated on coloured Diagrams. A new 
and improved Edition, with Notes and 
Remarks. By W. Lewis. 8vo. 8$. boards. 

Petrarque et Laure, par Madame de 
Genlis. 2 vois. 12mo. Ss. sewed. 

A History of the Revolution in Caraccas, 
comprising an impartial Narrative of the 
Atrocities committed by the contending 
Parties. By Major Flinter. 8vo. 7s. 
boards. 


IN THE press. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his Sons Richard and Henry. 
Illustrated by original Letters, and other 
Family Papers; with six Portraits, from 
original Pictures. By Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq. a descendant of ti e Family. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, vol. ii. 4 to. Illustrated by En- 
gravings, 

Domestic Scenes, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Travels in various Countries of the 
East, being a continuation of Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
&c. Edited by Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA AND NORTH INDIA. 

The intelligence under this head is 
chiefly derived from the Nineteenth Report 
of the Church Missionary Society , where 
it appears amid very full details from 
their Corresponding Committee at Cal- 
cutta- t The substance of that report 
has, however, been paitiy anticipated by 
the reports of other Missionary Socie- 
ties, or by the journals in India.— See 
pp. 69—75, 283—287, 363 of this vo- 
lume. 

The Committee give the details, under 
the heads of Calcutta, Kidderpore, Burd- 
wan, Chunar, Benares, Lucknow, Ba- 
reilly, Agra, Meerut, Delhi, and Titalya. 

A list is given of the Tracts published 
during the year. These consisted of Se- 
lections from the Beauties of History, an 
Explanation of the Ten Commandments, 
a Catechism on the Principles of Christi- 
anity, Morning and Evening Prayers, the 
Parables of our Lord, and Scripture Dia- 
logues. Some of these Tracts are in 
Bengalee, and the rest in Hindoostanee. 

Of the “ Scripture Dialogues,” written 
In Bengalee, by Mr. Ellertou, of Goamal- 
try, the report says : 

Six of these interesting dialogues have 
been ptinted, forming as many distinct 
Tracts. They are part of a series, which 
When completed will embtace the whole 
Scripture History, from tiie Creation to 
the Bit th of Christ. The sixth dialogue 
reach*..- duo n to the de-tructiop of tiie 
cities of tin- |,l. in The-e dialogues 
were intended, by their judicious author, 
to convey a knowledge of scripture facts 
with appropriate Christian Instruction, 


in idiomatical language, and in a form of 
ail others the most captivating to a native. 
The great interest excited by these little 
tracts has occasioned a demand for them 
which tiie committee have been utterly 
unable to satisfy. They form a seasonable 
and highly important supply in aid of 
missionary exertions; and the warmest 
thanks are due to Mr. Ellertou from the 
committee and the society at large, for 
his zealous and able services in this de- 
partment. 

One of these tracts is eminently re- 
commended in a letter by Mr.Corrie, but 
at some expense to the majority of such 
fugitive pieces. 

The third is inexpressibly well suited 
to do good among the Hindoos. It under- 
mines their false notions, without shock- 
ing their prejudices. Most other tracts 
offend, without gaining for the truth a 
candid hearing. 

Calcutta. — After stating the removal 
of Mr. Greenwood to Chunar, the re- 
port mentions another change ; 

The Rev. Deocar Schmid and Mrs. 
Schmid have removed from Madras to 
Calcutta. Mr. Schmid was originally 
destined for Calcutta, but was left toge- 
ther with Ids brother, Mr. Bernhard 
Schmid, at Madras, by Mr. Corrie. 

One chief object of ilr.Deocar Schmid’s 
removal to Calcutta is the superinten- 
dence of a periodical work, connected 
with the plans and exertions of the so- 
ciety. He had particularly applied his 
attention to this subject ; and had drawn 
up a prospectus of the work, which in<. 
duced the Calcutta Corresponding Com-- 
niittee to invite him to that place, that 
they might mature the plan. The walk 
will embrace a variety of subjeqj* j and 
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will both communicate intelligence of all 
the most impoitjnt proceedings in India 
connected with religion, and will aim at 
informing, assisting, and stimulating all 
those in India who may be interested in 
the improvement- of the natives. 

A printing press, with the latest im- 
provements, has been sent to Calcutta, 
And founts of types will speedily follow. 

About the time of Mr. Schmid’s ar- 
rival, a vacancy ocean ing in the situa- 
tion of mistress of the Female Orphan 
Asylum, Mis. Schmid was appointed to 
that office— a charge for which she is well 
qualified; thiity-four poor Orphans are 
committed to her care. Mr. and Mis. 
Schmid reside at the Asylum, in the sub- 
urbs, which affoids Mi . Schmid an oppor- 
tunity of pm suing his studies without in- 
terruption, and of ready conference with 
the Committee. 

Mr. Corrie was about to be fixed at 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Corrie’s establishment at Benares 
was noticed in the last report. On the 
death of the Chaplain at Cawnpore, Mr. 
Corrie was appointed to that station ; but 
befoie his removal thither, he was sum- 
moned to Calcutta, as Senior Chaplain, on 
the expected depaituie to Euglaud of the 
then seuior. 

In a letter of 8lb October, 1818, he 
speaks in the same tone as the committee 
of the change of scene. He is sorry to quit 
Benares, and glad that he is going to Cal- 
cutta. 


The committee greatly regret the loss 
of Mr. Conie’s personal .superintendence 
and aid at Benares; more particularly, as 
unexpected opportunities for exertion are 
opening in that immense city : but they 
anticipate greater advantages, on the 
whole, from his councils and assistance 
at the head- quarters ol the Mission. 

Kidder pore . — To the two schools before 
opened, others were adding when Mr. 
Greenwood ie moved to Chunar. Mr. 
Sandys was put in charge of these 
schools. He lesides at Kidderpote, in 
the midst of them. 

Burduum . — Former accounts noticed 
that tluie were ten schools, containing 
oue thousand scholars, under the super- 
ink ndence of Lieutenant Stewart. Two 
more have been since added. 


In a letter to the Secretary, dated 21st 
July, 1818, Mr. Thomason writes — 

“ Mr. Kobeitsou’s repoit is abundantly 
confirmed by all who hate visited the 
Bvrdwan school*. Heie then is a very 
Important statiou — a nucleus around 
we hare ev ery reasonable ground 


to hope that knowledge will accumulate 
and extend itself. Though Lieutenant 
Stewait does not yet formally and re- 
gularly leach the scriptures, lie is con- 
tinually distributing copies of the gospels 
and of religious tracts, which are eagerly 
sought after by the young people, when 
they have learned to read. He is on the 
watch for every occasion of this nature.” 

Another letter, dated 2dth September, 
1818, states : 

“ Lieutenant Stewart has earnestly re- 
quested that two missionaries may he 
sent to him at Burdwan. At the time of 
wiiting this Mr. Stewart is busied in 
selecting out of his twelve schools the 
best scholars for promotion to a central 
school, where the English language will 
he taught ; and we are looking out for 
a suitable superintendent or school- 
master. 1 ’ 

Lieutenant Stewart, in a letter ad- 
deiessed to the secretary, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1818, in which he gives an en- 
couraging view of his situation and la- 
bours, earnestly presses compliance with 
this request for two missionaries. The 
Rev.MessrsJetter and Deerr, after enquir- 
ing at the central school the knowledge 
of the National System, ptoceetled to Cal- 
cutta, in order to be appointed to Burrt- 
vvan, if the conespondiug ronftnittee 
should find the wants of that station at 
that time the moot pressing. 

Chunar . — On Mr. GieenwooJ’s remo- 
val to this place, Mr. Thomason remarks: 

21st July, 1818. — On mature consider- 
ation, we have utiauimously judged, it 
expedient that Mr. Greenwood should fix 
his residence at Chunar. He will have 
there a regular cure of souls ; with the 
charge of native and Christian schools, 
a most valuable co adjutor in Mr. Bow- 
ley— every tiling, in short, which caa 
tend to animate and encouiage the mis- 
sionary. Mr. Bowley will, in the ineau 
time, continue his usual labours ; and 
when Mr. Greenwood becomes efficient as 
a teacher of iiativc Christians, will be dis- 
posable, and peihaps goto Buxar, a sta- 
tion fatthcr down the river. 

The report adds — 

Baxar is sixty or seventy miles down 
the river, fiom Benares. It is a station 
of invalids. Some native Clnistians there 
have expressed an earnest desire of re- 
ligious instruction. Mr. Bowley spent a 
week among them, and was received with 
much attention. He thinks it. a far 
more eligible situation, in respect of the 
heathen, than even Chunar, one or two 
fairs being held there annually, which are 
resorted to by multitudes of natives from 
all quarters. 
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31st July 1818, Mr. Corrie writes 
from Benares — 

“ Mr. Bowley’s journal will tell you 
how diligently he is labouring. The 
people seem to give him more of their 
confidence daily. He went this week to 
SUirzapore, a great mart, about twenty 
miles above Ciiunar, by invitation from 
some people of credit who incidentally 
heard him in the market-place in Chunar. 
The result of his visit I have not yet heard. 

A Brahmin and a Mooushee were 
baptized at Chunar the beginning of this 
month, and others are cooing forward to 
the sacred font/' * 

Benares . — It had been previously inti- 
mated by Mr. Corrie, chaplain at this 
station, that Jay Narain, an opulent Hin- 
doo of Benares, wished the society to 
uudertake the management of a school 
establishment which he was forming in 
that city. The following extract of a 
letter, dated 25th Feb. 2818, refers to 
this proposal : 

I have been to day, and once before, 
with Jay Narain. He proposes giving a 
large house in the city for a school, and 
endowing it with 200 rupees per month, 
(about 3001. per annum), Mr. Adliugton 
to be the teacher. I suggested to him to 
let us have the house on Mr. Adlington’s 
arrival, to begiuopeiations ; and that lor 
the present Mr. A. should derive his sup- 
port from the Church Missionary Society, 
whilst he should pay for books and inci- 
dental expenses. This seemed to delight 
him. I proposed that he should make the 
Church Missiouary Society’s Committee 
trustees of his endowment ; reserving the 
approval of their agent to himself, who, if 
approved of at the end of one year, should 
be confirmed for life, or during conformity 
with the rules of the endowment, which 
I proposed should be for general learn- 
ing ; our Missionary to be at liberty to 
receive inquirers after ti uth, in bis private 
apartments, after school-hours. How far 
this latter pait of my proposal will be ac- 
ceded to, time will shew ; but I hope we 
shall by his means get a fair opening into 
this la.'tcity. 

The name of this liberal native has 
been long known, in connexion with 
missionary efforts in India. Between 
nine and ten ] eats since, when his miml 
was less under the influence of ChiHtiau 
truth, he addressed a leltei, thuu gh Mr. 
Coirie, with a bem faction of •100 lupees, 
to the Biiti-h and Foiugu Bible tvic ety. 
This singular letter, with sonic observa- 
tions of Mr. Curt ie, may le seen in Appen- 
dix Ivi. to the Seventh ;ort nf the Bible 
Society, and at pt>. 36 to 39, of the second 


volume of Mr. Owen's History of the 
Society. 

To the committee of the Church Mis- 
sionaiy Society Jay Narain has recently 
explained his wishes in the following 
letter, dated Benares, 12th Aug. 1818 : — 

Honourable Sirs — It is now many years 
since I fell very ill : and, leaving Calcutta, 
came to Benares, wheie I used every pos- 
sible means known to Hindoos, in order 
to get well. Mr. Jonathan Duncan, who 
was at that time Resident of Benares, and 
was my particular friend, piocured for me 
the assistance ofseveial European surgeous 
who were notable either to afford me relief. 
At length a Hindoo, who had been very 
ill, obtained some medicine and advice 
from a merchant, Mr. Wheat ly, by which 
he obtained acute. On this l also sought 
acquaintance with Mr. G. Wlmatly. Mr, 
W. gave me a New Testament, and l 
bought of him a Book of Common Prayer. 
He often passed much time with me, in 
explaining the meaning of these books; 
and wrote many letters to me also, ou the 
subject of the Christian religion. In re- 
spect to my complaint, he lecommended 
some simple medicines ; but advised, 
above all, that I should apply myself to 
God iu piayer, to lead my mind into the 
truth, and to grant me bodily healing. I 
com plied with his advice, and obtaiued a 
perfect cure. I then asked him what 1 
ought to do for the name of Jesus Christ, 
He advised me, that, as 1 had felt the 
benefit of the advice which lie had given, 

I ought to consult the benefit of my coun- 
trymen ; and, with this view, 1 ought to 
found a school tor iusti uction in English, 
Bengalee, Persian, and Hiudee. In com- 
pliance with this advice, I set about es- 
tablishing such a school ; and with the 
help of my friends, raised a fund to sup- 
ply200 rupees a month for the endowment 
of it. Afterwards, Mr. Wheatley him- 
self, having failed in buMtu^s, became the 
schoolmaster. His method was, first to 
instruct my family iu Christianity, aud 
pray with them, and then to teach the 
English language to the scholars who at- 
tended. He continually taught me, that, 
from joining in prayer, and leading the 
scripture with him, tin loss of ca^te was 
involved ; but piety would he increased. — 
After a short time Mr. Wheatly died ; 
and, since then, 1 have had much trouble 
to accomplish my wi«di icspecting the 
school. In 1814, when Loid Moira came 
up the country, I applied, through Mr. 
John M lakes peat, to his louKhip for as- 
sistance : hN lordship approved of the 
design, and left the settlement of it to His 
agent at Benares, Mr. Brook. Mr. Brook 
told me, when all disputes were settled 
respecting the settlement of the estate 
which I intended to endow the school 
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with, he would leport iny wishes to the 
Governor -gen. But, till now, the^e dif- 
ferences have not been adjusted, and 1 be- 
came very anxious respecting the settle- 
ment of my school. Several meters wlmui 
I employed ptoved unsuitable, and the 
children who tame \o >chool received no 
profit. I h ui heard ot the Rev. Mr. Corrie, 
through Mr. Wheat ly, ami through him 
had sent a letter to the Biitish and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, w ith a small subscrip- 
tion. I often played that he might come 
to Benares; and, at length, he came to 
reside at this place. Fiom the information 
communicated by him respecting t he 
Chuich Missionaiy Society, and Jrum a pe- 
rusal of one of that society’s reports which 
he gave me, I determined on making the 
Calcutta committee of the Chut chMission- 
ary Society thetiuatees of my school, and 
of assigning to them the propei ty which 
I had appropriated for the endowment of 
It. Accordingly 1 have requested them to 
accept the charge ; and legal measures 
are in progress lor transferring the school 
and endowment permanently into their 
bands. In the meantime, my house in 
Bengalee Tolah, in Benares, which cost 
me 48,000 rupees in building, has been 
appropriated for a school ; and Mr. Ad- 
liugtou has begun to give instruction in 
the English language. Thus what l have 
been many years desiiiug, begins to be ac- 
complished r but, as 1 greatly long that the 
most effectual means may be used for the 
enlightening of my countrymen, I am 
anxious to have a printing-press also es- 
tablished iu Benares, by which school- 
books might be speedily multiplied, and 
treatises on different subjects might be 
printed and generally dispersed through- 
out the country. Without this, the pro- 
gress of knowledge must be very slow, 
and the Hindoos long remain in their pre- 
sent very fallen state, which is very pain- 
ful to a benevolent mind. 1 most earnestly 
request, therefore, the Church Missionary 
committee to take measures for sending 
out a piloting press to Benares, with one 
or two missionaries to superintend it — 
men of learning, who may be able to sa- 
tisfy the inquiries of the learned of this 
ancient city on subjects of science and 
history, as well as of religion. The recep- 
tion which the labours of the mission- 


aries at Serampore, and of the School Book 
Society meet with, shews how welcome 
to my countrymen such an establishment 
at Benares would be. And, as the Church 
Missionary Society cheerfully expends its 
funds for the improvement of mankind, 
there is no place where their labours are 
likely to be more beneficial than in Be- 


nares ; and 1 earnestly hope they will uoi 
be backward to assist the efforts making 
honourable sirs, your most 
«*«ii«a« humble servant, 

-§£», - , • * J*r Narain Ghossaul. 


On this important subject, the report 

adds, 

“ You will, I think, agree with us,” 
Sir. 'I homason writes, “ in considering 
the request of so great a benefactor highly 
worthy of attention. If you could speedily 
send out two suitable missionaries, with • 
printer, press and types for Benares, yon 
would indeed greatly promote our opera- 
tions. We want only good and able men 
to carry on our missionary plans.” 

The committee are making every effort 
to comply, as t speedily and efficiently as 
they may be able, with this urgent call. 
— By recent advices from Mr. Corrie, the 
committee learn that the benevolent in- 
tentions of Jay Naraiu have been exe- 
cuted. A deed of gift of the house and 
premises in Benares was signed at Cal- 
cutta, by Kolly Shunter Ghossaul, son of 
Jay Naraiu, on the 21st of October, the 
writings then standing in the name of 
Kelly Shunker. This deed being sent up 
to Benares, was signed also by Jay Na- 
rain Ghossaul. By this deed, the pro- 
perty is given to Messrs. Udny and Sherer, 
and the Reverend Messrs. Thomason. 
Parson, and Robertson, as the Calcutta 
Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, aud their successors, “ for the pur- 
pose of a school for instruction in all 
kinds of science ; and that, in this school, 
children of all descriptions may be in- 
structed in the English, Persian, Hinder, 
and Bengalee languages. The appointment 
of the masters to be at the pleasure of 
the committee ; the house to be appropri- 
ated as a school for ever, aud the com- 
mittee and their successors, to have the 
sole disposal of it.” — At the request of 
Jay Naraiu, Mr, Corrie drew up an ad- 
vertisement, detailing the plan and ob- 
jects of the school. It announced, that, 
for the purpose of teaching the four lan- 
guages before named, an English master 
had been engaged as superintendent of 
the institution, with proper assistants 
aud learned teachers in Persian, Hindee, 
and Bengalee. It is intended to maintain 
as well as educate, a number of poor 
boys, who are to be accommodated iu the 
house ; and a small daily allowance will 
be made to such other poor boys as can- 
not be received into the bouse, to such 
extent as the funds may admit : the be- 
nefits of the institution will, at the same 
time, be opened to all who may be de- 
sirous of availing themselves of them, 
without regard to caste or country ; and, 
for this purpose, teachers, paper, pens, 
aud ink, will be provided gratis for all 
the scholars ; ittwing left to the option 
of such parents as may be able to pay for 
their children’s education, to contribute, at 
their pleasure, to the general expenses of 
the school, and thereby farther to extend 
its benefits to the poor. Industrious 
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youths will be prepared, by the course of li- 
terary instruction afforded them, to obtain 
for themselves a comfortable livelihood, 
as they will be taught to read and write 
grammatically ; and will be made familiar 
with the most necessary rules of arithme- 
tic, together with the government regula- 
tions on the subjects of police and or- 
dinary affaiis; and those who may wish 
it, will be carried forward to general his- 
tory, geography, and astronomy. Regu- 
lations are made with respect to the age 
of admission and the time of continuance 
in the school. Irregularity of attendance 
and inim »rality of conduct will exclude 
from the school. — This advertisement was 
translated into the languages current in 
those parts of India, and put into circu- 
lation. The Governor-general promised 
Jay Narain to afford assistance when his 
school should be established : a copy of 
the advertisement, with a letter from .lay 
Narain, was accordingly to be forwarded 
to his Excellency. 

The school was opened on the 17 th 
of July, 1818 ; and, in November, one 
hundred and sixteen scholars had been 
admitted ; and the school was becoming 
very popular among the natives. At 
first, none but poor boys offeied them- 
selves ; bur, after a little while, some of 
good family attended, for the acquisition 
of English. The foundation boys will 
probably be taken from among poor Chris- 
tians,* and thus the establishment will 
become a truly Christian institution. The 
particular course of education is wholly 
under i lie controul of the society’s repre- 
sentatives ; and will he conducted on the 
principles, and with the views which go- 
vern them iu all theii proceedings. — The 
sum of 200 rupees per month, or j£300 per 
annum, has beeu secured in perpetuity 
toward the support of the institution, by 
an endowment of 40,000 rupees, vested, 
in trust In the corresponding committee 
and their successor*, by the founders of 
the institution, the Maha Raj Jay Narain 
Ghossaul, and his son, Koliy Chunker 
Ghossaul. 

Mr. Corrie has supplied the following 
description of the premises thus assigned 
to the society : — 

They contain about one thousand yards 
in space. The principal building is three 
stories high. It contains, ou the second 
floor — au entrance— a large room, sup- 
ported by two rows of pillars, excellently 
suited for a school room — behind that, a 
large room iutended for a library and mu- 
seum, with other apartments* in the 
Hindoostanuee fashion. In the third 
story, the second master and hisMamily 


* Does this mean natives ? If not, it appears 
to he an early depaituie bom tUc design of the 
founder.—Jhbf, 


reside. The second floor commands a 
view, to the north and east, of all the 
city of Benares lying in those directions ; 
the house being rather elevated. To the 
south and west, it is surrounded by the 
houses of wealthy natives. The lower 
story may be easily made convenient for 
a printing establishment ; and, to the 
south, apartments may be constructed at 
a comparatively small expense, for the 
it'sidenee of a head-master, or the space 
may be occupied by a noble chapel.— 
The chief inconvenience attending the 
premises, is the narrowness of the streets 
in the immediate neighbouihood, which 
will scarcely admit a palankeen with com* 
fort ; but a road is likely to be obtained 
through a Fakeer’s garden, which will 
admit a carriage. 

Now (Mr. Corrie adds) a large field 
indeed opens to us ! May the Lord of 
the Harvest raise up and thrust forth 
suitable labourers into this harvest. 

I have engaged as second master, a 
young man, country-born, but educated 
in England. He has lately become thought- 
ful ou the subject of religion. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with the colloquial 
language and manners of the natives, 
renders him a valuable assistant. 

To give full effect to this gift of Jay 
Narain, you must send us one or two men 
of as good education as possible, and as 
soon as you can find them. The disposi- 
tion to hear and receive the word is in- 
creasing daily among the natives. Many 
of the rich and learned Hindoos, especi- 
ally of this city, seem ready to welcome 
the Gospel. 

Lucknow . — A new station was recently 
formed in this laige und populous city. 
The corresponding committee observe of 
Mr. Hare, under whose direction the 
schools are placed — 

He appears to be a man of seal and ap- 
plication in promoting the welfare of the 
rising generation. The committee hope 
that the commencement thus made will 
prosper, and grow up iuto an enlarged, 
system of teaching, through which an 
effectual door may be opened for the in- 
troduction of the Gospel. The establisli- 
ment of sucii a system, superintended by 
able masters, appears a most desirable 
object, when it is consult'! eri that the po- 
pulation of Lucknow and its neighbour- 
hood may be estimated at about 500,000 
persons. 

Bareilly . — The baptism at Calcutta of 
Fuez Messeeh, a native of this place, was 
mentioned in the last report, where some 
account of him was given. 

A letter’ of Mr. Corrie, dated Benares, 
25th Feb. 1818, gives this further infor- 
mation. 
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Jay Naraiu is greatly taken with Fuez 
Messeeh, v and offeied him thirty iupees 
per month to stay with him, as a part of 
his religious establishment. Fuez how- 
ever refuses, as he would not disappoint 
Mrs. Law, and goes off to B-neilly to- 
morrow. I have desiied Mrs. Law to 
allow him twenty rupees monthly, to be 
drawn upon the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. He has known that he would have 
this, and no more, for some time; yet 
he refuses Jay Kanin's offer, which looks 
well. He mil send a monthly report. 

Agra — Meerut — Delhi . — Some par ti- 
tle ul ars respecting thtse stations have al- 
ready beeu given in the pages before le- 
f erred to. 

T Italy a . — After noticing the return of 
Mr. Schroeter to his Thibet Studies, the 
report proceeds — 

The zeal of Capt. Latter, the com- 
manding officer at the station, in pro- 
moting a Thibet Mission, ai d the impoi- 
tance of the object, weie stated in the last 
report. He lias obtained fioni govern- 
ment a salary for Mr. Schtoeter, while 
prosecuting the Thibet language, sufficient 
for his support and to pay the expense 
of a Thibet teacher. The cultivation of 
this language will be subservient to the 
public interests ; and the tianslations of 
the Scriptures into that tongue, which is 
tlie ultimate object of Mr. Sclnoetei's la- 
bours, will make known the way of life to 
a most extensive jegion. “ It is a work,” 
Mr. Thomason wiites, t( similar to the 
noble undertaking of Morrison in China.” 

The importance of the object in view, 
and Mr. Schroeter's comparative inapti- 
tude for other departments of missionary 
labour, are both pointed out by Mr. Tho- 
mason, in a letter to the committee. 

Mr. Schroeter has vet y peculiar talents 
for this particular line of labour : he is 
acute in picking out a language, a tho- 
rough student, fond of his employment, 
and likely, if his life be spared, to clear 
away the difficulties which oppose the 
acquisition of this tongue, and to become 
highly useful as a linguist and translator. 
Very remarkable facilities, moreover, have 
been offered to ns, such as no European 
ever enjoyed before, for the acquisition of 
the language ; and the assignment to him 
of a stipend from government appeared 
to us an indication of the leadings ot Pro- 
vidence, and is in fact so much money 
spared to us for our school opeiations.” 

Capt. Latter bad provided one of the 
greatest of these aids. 

“ He sent to Paris to a confidential 
friend, a commission for a collection of 
books, bearing on tue Chinese and Thibet 
subject. That friend has, at a consider- 
able expense, and with great difficulty, 
actustty brought together, and sent out 
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such a rare and curious missionary col- 
lection, as India never had before. All 
the lare and very scarce productions of 
the Jesuits and other missionaries and 
travellers, relating to the state of things 
in those quaiters, are now before Mr, 
Schroeter.” 

MADRAS AND SOUTH INDIA, 

The Second Aunual Report of the Ma- 
dias Corresponding Committee has been 
received. It notices the arrival of Messrs. 
Feun, Baker, and Barenbruck, and the 
departure of Mr. Dawson for England, 
and of Mr. D. Schmid for Calcutta; and 
that the Committee have acceded to the 
request of the Rev. Mr. Kolhoff, sanc- 
tioned by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
for the temporary assistance of the Rev. 
Mr. Baker, at Tanjore. The proceedings 
of the year are then reported under the 
heads of Madras, Tranquebar, Travan- 
eore, and Chaplains’ Station?. 

Madras.-M The number of scholars, re- 
gistered as admitted into the schools, since 
their foundation, appears to have been, 
including some schools now discontinued, 
1099. But there have been many scho- 
lars, as the conductors state, besides those 
registered, school legifeteis not having 
been regularly kept, on account of a pre- 
judice of the natives against them. The 
average monthly attendant e throughout 
the year had been 364. There were, at 
the close of the year, twelve schools, 
three in Madras, and nine in the country. 

The number of the schools fluctuates 
from local causes. 

Two have been discontinued at Madras 
and one at Trivatore; while new ones 
have been founded at Panabakum and 
Koorookapettah. The failure of those at 
Madras appears to have been ultimately 
caused by didike of Christianity, which 
was taught in them ; mixed, in some ill- 
stances, with an undefined apprehension 
of some sinister motive connected with 
them : the progress of their decline wasr 
slow; as they weie maintained, in every 
instance, as long as any prospect of good 
remained. 

The system of teaching has been fouud 
to requiie some reforms. 

In all these schools the same class- 
books are taught, according to the capa- 
city and pioficiency of the scholars ; and, 
in all, Ute same general regulations are in 
force, with such diffidences only in parti- 
cular rules, as are requiied to suit the ob- 
ject and constitution of each, according as 
it is either for Tamul only, or tor Tamul 
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and English instruction— for all classes of 
natives, indiscriminately ; or, specifically, 
for Parriars, or for children of caste. — It 
was originally intended, that all the schools 
under the mission should be conducted 
according to Dr. Bell's, or the Madras 
system ; but owing to the incompetency 
of the native teachers, and the unsuita- 
bleness of some parts of the system itself 
to the circumstances of a native Indian 
school, it had been but imperfectly ob- 
served. Mr. Bernard Schmid, having had 
the advantage of seeing this system in 
operation in the Central School in Lon- 
don, undertook to remodel the school in 
the Mission Garden, with the view of re- 
ducing it to as near a conformity with 
that system as circumstauces would per- 
mit ; and he has, at length, succeeded, to 
a degree that has enabled him to depute 
one of the elder scholars, who assisted as 
usher in carrying ou the reformed system, 
to introduce the same iu another of the 
Madras schools. In order to its general 
adoption in all the schools, a portion of 
Mr. Schmid’s time is dedicated to giving 
extra instruction to a few of the most 
promising scholars, with the express view 
of qualifying them for a similar employ- 
ment. He is also about to prepare a 
writteu plan aud instructions, for the 
same purpose, including the requisite mo- 
difications of Dr. Bell's system. 

Weekly visitations of the schools iu 
Madras are held by the missionaries, for 
examining and catechizing the scholars. 

On these occasions (it is said) many 
adult natives are genet ally preseut : either 
the parents of some of the scholars, or 
strangers, who are always freely admit- 
ted in all the schools, and allowed to make 
their observations, aud propose their ob- 
jections, which are answered with meek- 
ness and sobriety from the Word of God. 
Large audiences of Heathens are not un- 
frequeutly collected ; and the school- 
houses become, for a time, so many little 
chapels, in which the name of the Saviour 
is proclaimed, and his Gospel publicly 
preached . 

The country schools are superintended 
and visited, in like manner, by Samlap- 
pen and others ; aud, as circumstances 
permit, by the missionaries themselves. 

The like opportunities occur, and are 
used, in the country schools as in those 
at Madras, by the attendance of adult au- 
ditors, for preaching the Gospel, aud re- 
moving their doubts and erroneous appre- 
hensions about the schools. In wailing 
himself of these, Saudappeu has been par- 
ticularly diligent. * 

In the third school, at which the at- 
tendance of adult auditors was largest, 
and most regular, the number chil- 
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dren increased, notwithstanding a deter- 
mined opposition to the school ; and in 
the surrounding district, which, when the 
school was founded, was remarkable for 
iguorance of the nature of Christianity, 
and ill-will towards the Christians, there 
is satisfactory evidence that Christianity 
is now both understood and approved to a 
degree most encouraging. Amelioration, 
indeed, of feeling, as well as an increase 
of knowledge, with regard to Christiani- 
ty and Christians, is pretty generally dis- 
cernible throughout Madras; and, if not 
to be ascribed solely to the circumstance 
above adverted to, has certainly been ma- 
terially promoted by it. The Native Chris- 
tians themselves, who, on such a subject, 
are certainly unexceptionable witnesses, 
have reported to the missionaries, that 
the name of Christian is now less than 
formerly a badge of reproach. Not long 
ago, a Heathen would not endure to be 
seated near a Christian j and, if one had 
entered his house, and rested himself in 
it, he would, on his quitting it, immedi- 
ately purify the place where the Christian 
had sat. Now these reserves and insult- 
ing ceremonies have ceased, and the com- 
munications between Heathens and Chris- 
tians are generally unrestricted and 
friendly. 

Several Heathens have evinced a desire 
to study the Sacred Scriptures and other 
mission books ; and have come to the 
missionaries on purpose to obtain copies 
of them. The pareuts of some of the 
scholars have requested of the schoolmas- 
ter, that the children might learn by heart 
the Gospel from the beginning, instead of 
portions of it only ; aud might also com- 
mit to memory a Tamul book, which had 
not yet been generally taught them, con- 
taining the principles of Christianity.— 
The committee would be cautious in en- 
couraging or indulging very sanguine ex- 
pectations from this change of seutimeut, 
striking as it certainly is, for reasons 
which will be obvious to every person 
who has ever observed a community so 
constituted, and subject to such varying 
influences as the native community of 
India, of the great inass of whom neither 
knowledge nor principle regulates their 
sentiments, and who assume almost every 
tone, and admit almost every variation, 
dictated by passion, or recommended by 
outward circumstances and connections. 
Thus much is, however, certain, that 
knowledge has increased and is increasing 
among the natives ; and it is generally 
true, and has been proved so in the in- 
stance cited, that, as knowledge increases, 
prejudice diminishes. 

Of thirteen schoolmasters, nine are 
heathen. These have not, in every in- 
stance, maintained their faithfulness, but 
have shrinked from the persecution of the' 

Vol. VIII. 4 G 
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Brahmins. This has, however, been 
rarely the case ; and the corresponding 
committee are confirmed in their view of 
the effects and success of this system. — 
As schoolmasters, and as superintendents 
of schools, the duties to be performed by 
heathens are reduced to rules, and means 
are at hand to ensure the due observance 
of those rules ; but this is not the case 
with respect to the employment of hea- 
then! as readers of the Scriptures. Various 
offers of this kind have, therefore, been 
declined by the corresponding committee, 
and on grounds which will entirely com- 
mend themselves to the approbation of 
all judicious persons. 

It was urged {the committee say), that, 
by employing Brahmins as readers of the 
Scriptures in Sanscrit, respect to the per- 
sons and relish for the language would 
allure all classes of natives, and especially 
other Brahmins, to interest themselves in 
their labours ; and thus, not only preju- 
dice would he removed, hut a portion of 
divine truth be infused into the native 
mind, so far as their influence extended ; 
but the committee, though they have in 
no way discouraged any such forward 
spirit, and have cherished and employed 
its energies wherever they thought that 
nothing material would be risked, have, 
after mature consideration, declined to 
lay out any of the society’s fuuds in main- 
taining such readers. Their determina- 
tion rested on these simple grounds'— that 
the object of. the society, which aloue 
they feel at liberty to recognise, is, to 
spread abroad pure Scripture truth, the 
truth at it is in Jesus. But this object 
could not be prosecuted hy the means sug- 
gested, without much risk to its purity ; 
for not ouly may the fidelity of a hea- 
then, as such, in expounding the parts of 
Scripture he really understands, be sus- 
pected, but the positive incompetency of 
the natural man, which we know infalli- 
bly, to receive the things of the Spirit of 
God, must necessarily disqualify him from 
being a correct interpreter of the myste- 
ries of God. The decision of the com- 
mittee seemed to be more than justified 
by the very nature of the offers received ; 
the makers of which proposed to read ami 
expound the Scriptures, conjointly with 
tbe Hindoo sacred books ; thus, by the 
unhallowed mixture, to adulterate and 
confound the glorious Gospel of Christ 
with the inventions and fables of men, 
aud, as it were, to set up the image of 
Baal in the temple of the Living God. 

Public readings of the Scriptures are 
carried on t» several of the native as- 
sistants of tat mission. By these means, 
•nd by tbei. fitquent conversations with 


their countrymen^ the spirit of inquiry 
has been increased. The late reader, 
Christian, has been suspended from his 
office and from the communion of the 
church, for proceedings inconsistent with 
his profession. 

On tiie erection of the church which 
has been for some time in contemplation, 
and on the foundation of a Christian in- 
stitution, the intelligence can but follow 
the two subjects in the stages of actual 
progress and happy promise. 

The committee would wish to have 
been able to announce in their present 
Report, that considerable progress had 
been made in erecting the church, for 
which such liberal subscriptions were 
acknowledged in their last Report ; but, 
though they cannot offer this satisfaction 
to their friends, they have the happiuess 
to state that the attainment of their ob- 
ject has at length been secured, in the 
most efficient manner, by the government 
of Fort St. George having itself under- 
taken to erect, at the public expense, a 
church for the native Protestant Chris- 
tians, and allow the use of it to the Church 
Missionary Society : for which act of be- 
nevolence, the committee desire here to 
record their most respectful and grateful 
acknowledgments. 

To add to the value of this important 
benefit, government has been pleased to 
direct that the church shall be built on 
premises which the committee have suc- 
ceeded in purchasing, in the course of last 
year, at a cost of more than £3000. The 
premises are most desirably situated in 
the principal street of Black Town, are 
very centrical, inclosed within a wall, and 
contain a house sufficient for the accom- 
modation of all the Society’s missionaries 
in Madras, and for the forming of a com- 
plete mission establishment. Here also 
they hope to form, without further delay, 
the long-meditated Christian institution, 
or Mission College. Of this they have 
never lost sight. A beginning was for- 
merly made, in the way of education, by 
Mr. Bheiiius, with ten of the most pro- 
mising youths selected from the first 
school; hut a heavy pressure of other busi- 
ness, chiefly, compelled him to desist from 
it. The other missionaries being now suf- 
ficiently advanced in the knowledge 'if the 
language to assist him essentially, and the 
occupation of premises of their own af- 
fording new facilities, the committee trust 
tiiat they shall be able to report, in an- 
other year, considerable progress in this 
important and interesting branch of their 
missionary undertaking. 

Mr. Rhenius bad paid a visit to the 
Jainas. 

It was mentioned, in the last Report, 
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that a communication had been opened 
with the Jainas, who are very numerous, 
and fill many villages, about 100 miles 
S. \V. of Madras. This opening has been 
improved, and Mr. Rhenius’s projected 
visit has been paid. The Testameuts and 
tracts, distributed a year before by Ap- 
pavoo, had not been given in vain. One 
of the Testameuts had been perused by 
the high priest himself, who received Mr. 

Ithenius with the most distinguishing 
marks of regard ; notwithstanding much 
pains had been taken, by the Brahmins* 
about his person, to infuse into his mind 
prejudices against him, and suspicious of 
evil designs connected with his visit. 

Adverting to the application of the high 
priest for schools, which, with many 
others of the same kind, have not been 
acceded to, the committee think it proper 
to state, that this apparent backwardness 
on their part has arisen from their uni- 
form experience, that, without a constant 
and vigilant superintendence, which in 
the rejected cases could not be obtained, 
very little confidence could be placed upon 
the schoolmaster’s adherence to his in- 
structions, or attention to his duty. Con- 
sidering, also, the levity with which many 
applications of this kind are made, anil 
the transient nature of the sentiment 
which produces them, the committee have 
deemed it prudent, as a general principle, 
to wait a longer observation of the actual 
result of the schools already subsisting, 
before they sanction the establishment of 
new ones ; which, beside the salary of the 
teachers, usually involve the expense of 
erecting school-buildings. 

The Report very faithfully states the 
small measure of success yet met with in 
the conversion of the heathen : — 


It will no doubt be expected, that, at the 
expiration of nearly four years, duriug a 
great part of which the Missionaries have 
continued in active prosecution of the 
Society’s objects, some palpable fruits of 
their labours should be produced, in in- 
stances of actual conversion and the bap- 
tism of Heathens. During this time, 
about twenty of such have been admitted 
Catechumens ; and commenced a course 
of preparatory instruction, the period of 
which was also intended as a trial of their 
sincerity. Only one individual of the 
whole number has abided this test ; lie 
was baptized in the month of September 
last ; and continues, by his good conduct, 
to confirm the hopes with which he was 
baptized. The rest have given but too 
great reason to believe, that, not the saha- 
tion of their souls, but the adduce men t 
of their wordly interest, was their object, 
by declining their profession wflfcn they 


Is this term correctly applied 2 


* B r ahmtnst 
Eatt, 
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found that object was not likely to be rea- 
lized. 

The truth must be disclosed by degrees 
to the subscribers to missions in this 
country, or it might rebuke too severely 
their misdirected profusion. For the 
Parent Committee in London tell us: 

One case of this hind is remarkable.— 
The Committee at home have received the. 
particulars, from time to time ; but with- 
held them from the Society, while the 
issue seemed to be doubtful. As, un- 
happily, that appears uo longer to be the 
case, the Committee will give iu the 
Appendix, some account of the inter- 
course between the Missionaries and the 
person in question, in illustration of this 
part of the Report of the Corresponding 
Committee, and to manifest the absolute 
necessity of combining the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the 
dove, in all intercourse witli the natives. 

A display of this new combination oti 
the part of the dispensers of so much 
treasure, may prevent any compunction in 
the donors for not having devoted it to 
the direct and certain relief of so many 
thousands of the neglected poor at home. 

The Corresponding Committee con- 
clude by adverting to two signal judg- 
ments, with which Madras was lately 
visited. 

That fatal disease, which commenced 
the preceding year iu Calcutta, and, pas- 
sing fiom theuce into the upper provinces 
of Bengal, extended its desolating ravages 
through some of the fairest portions of 
of Hindoostan, descending downwards 
througli the Deckan, manifested itself at 
length in Madras. The calamity, for a 
short time, threatened the severest conse- 
quences on this place ; but the humane 
vigilance of the government, and the ex- 
ertion of the European inhabitants gene- 
rally, favoured by a merciful and gracious 
Providence, mitigated its effects ; and it 
finally subsided, leavingfewer victims than 
might have been expected from the nature 
of the disease, the extent of its ravages 
elsewhere, and the crowded population of 
the Black Town of Madras, and the ad- 
jacent populous villages. 

During the prevalence of the disorder, 
tiie idolatrous ceremonies ot the Hindoos, 
intended to propitiate the Deity presiding 
over tliis species of disease, were, as might 
be expected, universal and unceasing. As 
in Calcutta, the most preposterous im- 
positions were practised on the deluded 
multitudes. Au idol, Yagatha Ummab, 
which had been locked up by public au- 
thority for the last forty years, ou ac- 
count of some 5ciious dissension* which 

1G2 
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had occurred at the celebration of one of 
her festivals, between the right and left- 
hand castes, was, by mutual consent of 
the contending pai ties, liberated, on due 
public securities ; and, being sumptu- 
ously adorned, was led forth in tumultu- 
ous procession throughout the settlement. 
Pretended incarnations of the offended 
Deity were exhibited, and paradf tl abroad 
in the same manner. The blood of sa- 
crifices flowed everywhere, without in- 
termission; and the ear was stunned 
with the continual clang of loud instru- 
ments and cries, mingling with horrid 
dissonance, but forming the only species 
of supplication to Heaven which the in- 
fatuated people could offer. 

Relating to the same subject, the follow- 
ing passages occur in a letter from the 
Corresponding Committee, dated 22d 
October, 1818. 

Alas! it is an awful and depressing 
moment ! JVe have heard, but is it true, 
that the natives, affrighted and trembling, 
have offered what has not been done here 
these many years, a living sacrifice — an 
idiot boy, to one of their Gods ; and, to- 
morrow, there are to be a procession and 
feast, which will cost 1500 pagodas, to 
appease a goddess, who has been neglect- 
ed for many years ; who, they say, has, 
in offended anger, sent forth this scourge. 

Very diffeicnt, at this period, were the 
proceedings at the mission-house. There, 
too, the visitation— heightened as it was 
by the occurrence, while the disease was 
yet in its strength, of a tremendous storm, 
which, in the course of a very few hours, 
dispersed at the extreroest peril, wrecked, 
or sunk every vessel in the roads, and 
made the settlements a surprising scene of 
desolation, with the loss of many lives 
both at sea and on shore, was felt, and 
religiously acknowledged. A solemn ser- 
vice of humiliation, to which all persons 
were invited freely, was established in 
the congregation every Thursday. Of the 
heathen, very few were attracted to this 
interesting assembly. It is pleasing to 
add, that one only casualty happened 
within the mission from the epidemic, 
the death of the catechist Hayappcn’s wife. 

All the school-houses of the mission, 
in and out of Madras, wete blown down, 
or otherwise damaged. Most of them 
have since been inbuilt or repaited; hut 
the two events together have caused a 
considerable interruption for the present, 
in the attendance ot the children in the 
schools. 

Tranquelur . — The following is a literal 
'notation from the Madras report. 

Mr. Schmitt ids repoits of the numerous 

xiis under his superintendence, during 
e ; t year, have been unijnnu- >! fa- 
te. Some new schools, in vety etf- 


couraging situations, have been establish- 
ed ; and the number of children, generally, 
has been materially increased — the total 
numbers, at the end of the year 1817, 
having been 958 ; and, at the close of 
this year, 1387. The only drawback from 
the pleasure which Mr. Schnarre's corn, 
municatiuns respecting his schools have 
afforded this year, arises from a notice oj 
his having been obliged to discontinue the 
schools, in some villages, where they had 
long been carried on unavailingly . In 
place of these, however, new schools have 
been substituted, in more promising situa- 
tions ; and the tesult lias thus been finally 
more advantageous. 

Was there ever before such a specimen 
of delusion ? We mean of infatuation 
acting upon itself; for the delusion of 
others is not designed, but accidental. 
The first sentence states the reports of the 
schools to be “ uniformly favourable.” 
Then comes the “only drawback from 
the pleasure.” Then the affront to the 
understanding of the reader ; “ and the 
result has thus been finally more advan- 
tageous.” 

The next station is Travancore. We 
have on a previous occasion borne a wil- 
ling testimony to the rational character of 
the Mission on this coast, as far as its 
object is to reform, and, above all, to 
protect the Syrian Church of native Chris- 
tians, whose venerated establishment in 
the south extremity of India is doubtless 
a plant of which the root in the same 
country was coeval with apostolic times ; 
a plant which lias survived through eigh- 
teen ages, many intervals of adversity and 
persecution, and which may still blossom 
and fructify, and drop the ripened seeds 
of Christianity in the soil, as a forest en- 
couraged to extend by local facilities 
spreads itself. We must postpone some 
additions to the information in pp. 287 
and 363, while we find room for a satis- 
factory detail respecting a few local inci- 
dents. 

The fire at Aliepie which destroyed Mr. 
Norton’s house, the schoolroom, and fur- 
niture, began at the srhoolioom, which, 
with all the books anti apparatus in it, was 
quickly consumed. It commenced at the 
hottest time of the day, when both schol- 
ats and teacheis would be absent at their 
meals ; and favoured by the wind, spread 
tapidiy to the house. Mr. Nurtou was 
absent an business. From scarcity of 
water and want of timely assistance, no 
patt of the building, and but little of the 
furniture, could be httred. Of thebooks, 
belonging both to the society and to Mi. 
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Norton, nearly all have been saved. No 
lives were lost. The pecuniary loss to 
the society has been lessened by a hand- 
some sum which some European gentle- 
men on the West coast subscribed to as- 
sist Mr. Norton in his distress, its well 
as by the mission having the timber for 
rebuilding given by her Highness the 
11a n nee. 

The endowments of the college at Cotyni 
are so considerable as to appear to secure 
its permanence. The beneficence of her 
Highness the Raunee is guided by some 
consideration for her own country and 
people, and her transactions with the 
European missionaries, by an overruling 
share of political sagacity, by which she 
converts [an Institution projected by the 
Missionaries into one of public utility. 

The college at Cotym is not regarded 
by her government as a seminary simply 
for priests, but as an institution for ge- 
neral education, from whence any de- 
mands of the state for officers to fill ail 
departments of its public scivice aie to 
be met. This expectation will necessarily 
introduce several blanches of instruction, 
which may be considered fomgu from a 
missionary’s o dice and objects: but t he 
committee are at present disposed to 
think, that those branches of instruction 
not essential to the direct objects of the 
inissionaiy as means to an end, are yet, in 
this, case, so important and so inseparably 
connected with the great purpose of the 
mission, that any attempt to dissolve this 
connection would be attended with great 
risk to the benefit expected from the insti- 
tution. 

The 21,000 rupees, stated in p. 288 as 
the amount of her picvious donations, 
consisted of 1000 rupees for ejecting a 
chapel, and furnishing the buildings of 
t lie college, and 20,u00 mpees which 
have been laid out in land. She has 
lately annexed to the foundation atiact 
of hmd in the neighbourhood of Quilon, 
at least seven miles in cii cum lei ence, with 
several subsidiary giants in older to ien- 
dei it pioductive ; and, lastly, has ap- 


pointed a monthly allowance of 70 rupees 
from the state, for the support of a hos- 
pital, to be attached to the college. 

A tribute by ic-ident Munro, to the 
princely liberality of her highness, informs 
us that she is young, aud teuus her “ un- 
educated.” She nevertheless governs her 
people with clemency and wisdom. From 
her willingness to obtain for her native 
servants the advantages of European sci- 
ence she seems to be aware that know- 
ledge is power. 

The Rajah of Cochin, emulous of the 
Ranuee’s bounty, lately presented 5000 
rupees for the benefit of the Protestant 
missions. 

RAM MOHUN ROY. 

From the statements which Mr. Deocar 
Schmid had read in the missionary regis- 
ter and in the Madias Courier respecting 
Kammohun Hoy, he became very desirous 
of entering into a correspondence with 
that exiraoi dinary man. He addicted, 
therefore, a letter to him, in April of 
last year, in which he urged on him, at 
laigcj and unquestionably with much vi- 
gour, the duty and advantages of embra- 
cing Christianity. At the date ol the last 
advices, no answer had been received.— 
Missionary Reg is ter. 

We understand that Ram Mohun Roy, 
who has acquit ed a well founded reputa- 
tion from liia meritorious attempts to en- 
lighten the minds of his bewildeied coun- 
tiymcii, has lately published a translation 
of the Moonducfe Opun is had of the 
rthurree-yvd according to the gloss of 
Suukura-Charjie; the object of which is 
to convince those whose minds may he 
open to conviction, that this, as well as 
the other books of the Vedantu, although 
they in some degree tolerate the introduc- 
tion of idol images as an assistance to 
those who without material forms would 
he unable to raise their conceptions to the 
idea of impalpable spirit, yet that their 
main scope and tendency is evidently to 
inculcate the adoration ot one neat aud 
invisible God of natuie. — IS. C . - tjh il 17. 
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The accounts given under the head 
“ Odicial — published in India/' relate to 
some subsidiary operations in Kattvibur, 
icquired to support the autliority*)t the 
fluicovvar; aud to a short but more im- 
portant expedition into Cuteh, dtaler- 
tuken, in concurrence with the chiettaius 
of lire country, against the hostile Kao, 


which Maj gen. Sir W. CL Ken* has con- 
ducted to a satisfactory termination. 

INDIA BRITISH TERRITORY. 

Political — Official . 

Fort It 'Mam, ¥>th . tin U. — Lieut. John 
Low of the Madras Establishment, Com- 
missioner with Baja. Kao. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY. 
Official — Published in India. 
Casualties at the Siege of Asseerghur. 
— Tlie return inserted in the London Ga- 
zette (see page 29G of this volume) ex- 
tends but to one opemtion in the siege. 
The following comprises the entire loss. 
List of killed and wounded, during the 
operations against Asseerghur, in the 
forces under the command of Bng.-gen. 
J. Doveton, C. B. ; Camp Asseerglinr. 
11th April, 1819. 


credit on Capt. Gilkrist, and the officers 
and men employed under his command. 

2d. — The Governor in Council notices, 
with much satisfaction, the assistance ren- 
dered on this occasion to Capt. Gilkrist 
by Lieut. Corker of the 1st batt. 6th regt. 
and Lieut. Fay of the artillery, the latter 
of whom was wounded early in the action. 
The couduct of Assist. surg. Graham, in 
his attendance on the wounded, and in 
gallantly exposing himself to the fire of 
the eneffiy, is spoken of by Capt. Gilkrist 
in terms of high commendation. 


Killed. — 1 lieut.col., 1 sub- conductor, 1 
serj., 2 drummers, 5 lauk and file, 1 su- 
badar, 2 havildars, 2 uaigues, and 32 
sepoys.—- Total 47. 

Wounded.. — 1 dep.qr.mast.gen,, 1 maj., 

2 captains, 5 lieuts., 1 lieut. fiie- worker, 
7 serjeauts, 1 drummer, 65 rank and file, 

3 jernadais, 5 havildars, 1 drummer, 134 
rank and fiie, 2 first tindai gun lascars, 2 
second tindai tent lascars, 25 gun lascars, 
1 siidai, 7 dooly bearers, and 3 bamboo 
coolies. — Totrl 266. 

N.B. Maj. Macleod, dep. qr. mas. gen. 
wounded slightly ; Maj. A. Weldon, Ma- 
dras artillery, do. do. ; Capt. F.W. Frith, 
Madras artillery, do. do. ; Lieut-col. T. 
Fraser, H.M. Royal Scots, killed ; Lient. 
James Bland, do. do. wounded severely • 
Lieut. S. D. Esterie, Mad. Europ. ie gt! 

wounded slightly ; Lieut. Counsell, 

Bengal artillery, do. do.; Capt. Borman’ 
1st batt. 7th rent. N.l. do. do. ; Lieut. 
Fr.Wr. Liew, Bombay artillery, do. do. ; 
i . J. Adair, H.M. 67th regt. do. severely * 
John Hannah, do. do. do. 

(Signed) J. Doveton, Brig.gcu. 
(A true Copy.) 

(Signed) Geo. Cadell, Assist.adj.gen. 

Storm of Choora.— It appears that the 
chief of this place was in rebellion against 
his highness the Guicowar. 

Bombay Castle , 21#/ April , 1819.— 
The refractory conduct of the Thaeoor of 
Choora, a chieftain in Ratty war, and 
tributary to the Guicawar state, having 
rendered it ncassaiy that lie should be 
reduced io obedience, a small detachment, 
under the command of Capt. Gilkrist, of 
the 1st batt. 6th regt. was, on the requisi- 
tion of the political agent charged with 
the superinteudance ol the Guicawar’s af- 
fairs in that province, ordeied on this 
service. The outwoiks of the place were 
carried by stottn, in the first instance, by 
the Guicawar troops; and the Thaeoor 
yefusing the honourable terms repeatedly 
offered to him, the detachment moved to 
. the storm of the foit on the 18th ult. un- 
s ter a heavy fire from the enemy. The 
taken, after considerable oppo- 
in a maimer which reflects great 


Expedition to Cutch . — The term of four 
days only elapsed between the inarch from 
Anjar of Maj. gen. Keir with a detach- 
ment from his division, and the fall of the 
town of Bhooj, the capital of Cutch, with 
the foit which protects it. The origin of 
the internal feuds, which called for the 
interference of a British force, is ex- 
plained under the next section, “ Unoffi- 
cial— published in India.** The tremen- 
dous earthquake with which the same ter- 
ritory has been shaken, will be found 
described under “ Bombay Local Occur- 
rences.** 

Bombay Castle , 14/// April, 1819. — 
The right lion, the governor iu council has 
much satisfaction in publishing in geneial 
orders the following extinct of a despatch 
from Maj. gen. Sir William Grant Keir, 
K.M.T., dated the 26th ult., reporting the 
capture by assault of the hill fort of Bhooj, 
constituting the principal defeuce of the 
town of that name, the capital of the state 
of Cutch, by a detachment fiom the field 
force under the personal command of Capt. 
Digby of H.M. 65th regt. The spirited 
mau tier in which this attack was conduct- 
ed was followed on the same day by the 
fall of the capital, and by the arrival in 
the British camp of his highness the Rao, 
where he remained a prisoner under 
charge of the British lesident. Thus have 
the piincipal objects contemplated by go- 
vernment in t lie equipment ot this force, 
in concurrence with the ptinu pal chief- 
tains of the counuy, linen ciu lied into 
effect in tlie short period of four days 
from the movement of tlie force fiom An- 
jar, with an energy, judgment, and abi- 
lity, whicli reflects tlie gieatest credit on 
the maj .gen. and the officers and men em- 
ployed under hU command, and entitle 
them to the warmot acknowledgements 
of government. The maj .gen. particularly 
notices the zeal and ability displayed by 
Capt. ot^nnus, tlie assist.adj.gen., and by 
Lieut. Remoti, the engineer, by whom the 
mode of attack is stated to have been sug- 
gested. — The prompt and spiiited manner 
in which the attack was conducted by 
Capt. Digby is also spoken of with the 
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highest praise ; and that officer has par- 
ticularly reported the names of Capt. Wil- 
son of H.M. 65th regt., Lieuts. Collis, 
Hunt, and Booth, and Ensigns Newhouse 
and Matheson, as having merited his 
fullest approbation. 

Extract of a Letter from Maj.gen. Sir W. 

Grant Kier, to the Adj.gen. of 

the Army, dated the 26th March, 1819. 

I have the honour to report, for the in- 
formation of the maj.gen. commanding 
the forces, that the hill fort of Bhoojia 
was this day taken by escalade by a de- 
tachment from the force under my com- 
mand. On my arrival before this place 
yesterday morning, I considered it advisa- 
ble to take up a position calculated to 
mislead the enemy with regard to my fu- 
ture operations ; so that, although my 
dispositions indicated an attack on the 
town of Bhooj, my measures were taken 
to effect a breach in the eastern face of 
the fort. With a view to this object a 
battery was erected on a hill in front of 
our right dank ; and I had the satisfaction 
to perceive, from the movements of the 
enemy, that my plan had produced the 
desired effect. — We had scarcely taken up 
our grouud when the enemy commenced 
a fire from the fort, and pushed forward 
large bodies of cavalry and infantry, the 
former of which was quickly dispersed 
by a few rounds from the field pieces, and 
the latter driven under the walls of the 
town by a party from the flank battaliou 
under the command of Lieut. col. Barclay, 
who performed this service with great 
spirit and celerity. In the afternoon a 
party was ordered for the purpose of more 
closely reconnoitring the town and fort, 
but was countermanded at the suggestion 
of Lieut. Remon of the engineers, who 
proposed that the reconnoisauce should 
be deferred till the morning, when the 
party might approach the walls in the 
dusk without being observed, and, if cir- 
cumstances appeared favourable, escalade 
the fort at the point where it had been 
intended to breach, and which his local 
knowledge enabled him to determine with 
great precision. This proposal was acted 
upon, and has been attended with the 
most complete success. The party reached 
the bottom of the wall just as the day 
broke, and before the enemy were aware 
of their approach. The ladders were im- 
mediately planted and ascended by the 
gallant assailants, and headed by Capt. 
Digby,of H.M. 65th regt., who command- 
ed the storming party. The enemy, com- 
pletely surprised, fled with precipitation 
towards the gate leadiug to th$ town, 
through which they effet ted their escape, 
with the !o*s of upwards of 10Q men. 
Ours, I am happy to say, has been trifling, 
and can only be accounted for by the ra- 
pidity of the . attacks and the fancied se- 


curity of the enemy. — During the assault 
on the forts, the troops were drawn out 
considerably in advance of the line, to dis- 
tract the attention of the eueray, and pre- 
vent the reinforcements being thrown into 
the fort from their cauip, which was situ- 
ated close to the town, whilst a sharp 
cannonade was kept up from a small bat- 
tery tin own up in front of the encamp- 
ment, and the measures conti ibuted es- 
sentially to the success of the euterprize. 

Ext) act G . 0. by Sir IF. G. Keir.— 
Camp before Bhooj, 26th March, 1810. — 
The maj.gen. offeis his warmest congra- 
tulations to the force, on the brilliant is- 
sue of the attack on the strong hill fort of 
Bhoojia, an enterprise conducted with 
the greatest skill and gallantry, of which 
the trifling loss we have sustained forms 
at once the most decisive and gratifying 
proof. — The maj.geu. is fully sensible of 
the spirit which actuated the whole of 
the troops, and is sorry that those who, 
from circumstances, vveie only permitted 
to witness the exploit, had not an oppor- 
tunity of emulating the gallantly of their 
bi other soidieis. — The maj.gen. hastens 
to perform a most pleading duty in record- 
ing his sentiments on t lie conduct of those 
who have distinguished themselves on this 
occasion. — Lieut. Remon of the engiueers 
is entitled to the entire credit of the plan 
which has produced such happy results, 
and to the merit of having gallantly car- 
ried into execution what he suggested 
with such judgment and ability. Capt. 
Digby is deserving of the highest praise 
for the prompt and spirited manner in 
which the attack was conducted. 

Unofficial — published in India. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY. 

The 2d bat. 21st regt. N. I. was to 
march from Dvvarka, near Sultaunpoure, 
in Oude,forCawupoure, on the 3d March, 
on the arrival of the 1st bat. of the 19th 
N. I. which was expected from Nagpoure 
ou that day. 

CUTCH. 

"By private letters from Boogebonge, 
(on the northern side of the gulph of 
Kutch) dated the 31st March, we learn 
some particulars jelathc to Sir VV. Keir’s 
mission to that part of the country. It 
appears that the Rao had barbarously put 
his brother to death, without the slightest 
provocation that could be discoveied. In 
consequence of this act of cruelty he had 
been deposed, and it is expected that his 
late subjects will now raise to the Mus- 
nud, either th»* Rao’s son, or that of Ms 
deceased brother. In the mean time, & 
subaidiaiy force of two battalions have 
been left there for the purpose of pre- 
serving tranquillity, and the authority of 
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the chiefs. The Rao and his brother were 
upon the best terms, apparently, previous 
to the murder of the latter ; and it is 
added, that they had been engaged at 
chess only a few minutes before the per- 
petration of this cruel and unnatural deed. 

“ It appears that an expedition, com- 
manded by Sir W. Keir, is about to pio- 
ceed against the piratical states in the 
gulph. — Bombay, April 24. 

The following is a connected review of 
the late opeiations of the commander 
who has in so shmt a time conducted two 
expeditions, requiring both political and 
military talents, with entire success, in 
distant fields. 

The tapidily with which Maj. gen. Sir 
W. G. Keii has accomplished the arduous 
duties with which he has lately been en- 
trusted, affoids a striking proof of the 
eneigv of his own character, aud of the 
valour of those whom he commanded. 
The disorderly conduct of the tribes com- 
posing the Mateot Sawunt Warree having 
compelled the British government to de- 
mand lcparation for the injuries which 
they had repeatedly committed on the 
peaceful inhabitants of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s territories, a force under the per- 
sonal command of SirW. G. Kier parsed 
the frontier on the l*t of February, and 
on the 4th hoSted the British flag on the 
walls of the fort of Xeutee. On the 13th 
a party of 350 grenadier*, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.col. Clifford of his Majes- 
ty’s 89th iee. pa^ed the breach which 
had been effected in the curtain of an 
advanced outwork of the fort of Rairee, 
drove the enemy to their second lines, and 
established such a position as terminated 
in the evacuation of the furl by a large 
portion of the garrison duting the follow- 
ing night, aud the surrender of Sambajee 
Sawunt in the morning, who was permit- 
ted to inarch out with about 50 adheients, 
the poor remains of a garrison said to 
have consisted of 1*200 men. On the 17th 
a treat) was concluded with the Sawunt 
Warree state, the «ea! of which might 
have been appiopiiately in -cubed with the 
words “ Vein, \idi,v»ci.” l : po» the com- 
pletion of these set vice*, the exertions of 
Maj.gen. Sir \V. G. Kiei were icquiicd in 
another quarter. On his return to Bombay 
he wasdiiected to proceed immediately to 
the coiuiuaud of the forces destined to the 
reduction of the lehellious province of 
Glitch The lion. Company’s ci uizer Thetis, 
on the 7th of Match, conveyed the Maj. 
gen, to the scene of his future militaiy 
exploits. The Rao oi Rajah of the coun- 
try had been weak enough to suppose that 
bis fortress called Booj Booj, situated at 
BO’ considerable distance from the sea, 
would be capable of protecting him from 
which it was found ue- 
R* inflict for his contempt of Bii- 


tish authority. The fort was in a few 
hours reduced by e-calade, and the Rajah 
a prisoner. The reduction of these states, 
together with the brilliant success of our 
troops at Asseergurh, must impress the 
natives with a deep sense of the resources 
and prudence of government. We are, 
however, more inclined to hope than ex- 
pect that these events will entirely pre- 
clude the possibility of a return of similar 
conduct on the put of robbers and plun- 
derers, or deprive our government of 
future opportunities of manifesting the 
wiidom of its plans, and the energy with 
which they are carried into execution. — 
Bombay Courier , May 29. 

SIEGE OF AS^EERGH UR. 

The unofficial accounts enter into some 
interesting details, which when put toge- 
ther form a military journal relieved by 
local sketches. 

All the detachments from IJoshungabad 
and Saugor having joined, the aggregate 
force funned a body of about 20,000 men. 

The Pettah was stormed and carried on 
the 1 8th March. On the 19th the Arabs 
made a sortie from the Fort, in which 
Col. Fraser of the royals was unfortu- 
nately killed. On the night of the 30th 
the lower fort was stunned and taken 
possession ot, the breach having been re- 
potted practicable on the 27th. The Kil- 
iailar continued in the upper fort, to 
which the Aiabs, driven from the lower 
one, precipitately fled. 

Up to the 8th of Apiil Jeswuut Raoap- 
peirs to have entertained no appiehen- 
Mons from the besiegers. But when on 
tii it day the batteries began to play with 
vi.our and effect, and the explosions 
within the walls to overthrow the build- 
ings, and endanger the destruction of the 
whole garrisou, his courage and confi- 
dence gave way. His toue and haughti- 
ness were so much lowered, that in the 
evening he anxiously sought foi himseh 
and adherents the best terms of accom- 
modation and surrender; fully satisfied 
that another day’s resistance would beat- 
tended with the mo>t fatal consequences. 
It is piohahle that the lecollectiou of Hat- 
trass pi od need a more prompt decision 
than his temper would have allowed, if 
that tremendous example of military en- 
terprise bad not been before him. But he 
saw the same tenible means employed, 
and the shells bursting within his places 
of refuge. On the morning of the 9th he 
was compelled to submit, the garrison 
marched out soon after day-light, ami the 
Biitishrflag was hoisted on the ramparts 
at 7 a. m. 

The'* surrender was unconditional and 
complete, and certainly the most auspici- 
ous termination of the struggle that could 
hare occurred. A most obstinate, and > 
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where Arabs are concerned, a most san- 
guinary conflict was expected, but hap- 
pily those ferocions mercenaries were not 
permitted to try their strength a second 
time. Many military persons, after having 
•een the fort, concur in saying that its 
strength from nature and art exceeds the 
idea which they had formed of it. 

The greater pmt ot the area of the up- 
per fort, was found by our troops com- 
pletely co\ ered with the fragments of 
shells ; there was, however, so much 
clear space and so much cover, that had 
thegairison held out, instead of being 
terrified by the boldness and vigour of the 
attack, and the incessant and destiucrive 
fire kept up, our tioops in moving to the 
assault, must necessarily have suffered se- 
verely, from the steepness of the ascent, 
the broken natuie of the ground, and the 
commanding situation of the enemy’s 
fire. The imprcsriou made by our fire on 
the enemy’s woik«, is desciibed as extra- 
ordinary, considciing the diminutive ap- 
pearance of our guns and batteries as 
viewed from the extreme height of the 
lock; for, the defences of the whole of 
that face of the upper fort, on which the 
Madras artilleiy played, are completely 
destroyed. In some paits, the former de- 
fences cannot even be traced ; not a stone 
or a brick remaining, and the solid rock 
alone appearing. 

The roar of our batteries, says an offi- 
cer present, was most tremendous, and it 
will fall to the lot of veiy few of us, aga'n 
to witness a more feai fully grand and 
magnificent sight, than the siege of As- 
SL'T'-ffilir. 

Those who expected prize money on the 
fill of this fortress, have been completely 
disappointed ; no property ofauykind was 
found, excepting military stores and grain. 
It had been said that there was proper- 
ty to the amount of five erore of rupees 
6tcreted in the foit, but we apprehend 
that Jeswunt Rao, if he ever possessed 
articles of that value, or money to that 
amount, has taken good care that the 
besiegers shall have no pait of the trea- 
sure. Immediately after we had taken pos- 
session, a strict* search was made for 
Appah Sahib, but without success. It has 
been rumoured that he never entered the 
fort at all ; but no satisfactory accounts 
have yet been received on the subject. It 
is probable, if he was there, that he ef- 
fected his escape during the negociations. 
All euquiiies after the piesent lesidenee 
of the Ex-rajah have been equally fuiitles'*. 
Some of the ordnance found in Asseeryhur, 
as objects of curiosity, are ffiservng of 
particular notice. Seveial of tiie eiM* are 
of an enormous *i/e. The largest is des- 
cribed as bring a 2fi0 -pounder ; cariync a 
ball of 14 inches diameter, which, how- 
ever, was never futd during the siege. 
Their brass guns are beautifully cast on- 
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iron cylinders, the largest being equal to 
a 68-pounder. Many of these have small 
guns attached to the sides of their car- 
riages, and two of them have each two 
12-pounders suspended to their muzzles. 
These pieces of ordnance, however, were 
so un wieldly, that though filed dmingthe 
siege, (loaded with a kind of grape shot) 
they did little or no execution. 

COOPAUL-DROOG. 

We have letters from Rr. Gen. Pritzler’s 
camp, dated Gudduh the 28th April. — 
They expert, to move shortly towards Coo- 
paul-Droog, which is not expected to offer 
much resistance . — Madras Gaz. May 8. 

On Thursday', May 20, we ieceived ac- 
counts of the fall of the forties of Coo- 
paul-droog, but could not obtain the sanc- 
tion of authority, to communicate the 
event to our readets, in the Gazette of 
last Saturday. — Ibid. May 29. 

RAJPOOTANA. 

Operations against the Meenahs . — By 
accounts from the Ajimeer district, we 
learn some particulars of a well conduct- 
ed and successful attack on the towns of 
Loolooah and Jugh ; situated on a ridge 
of hills about twenty-five miles south of 
our cantonment at Dilwarah, and in pos- 
session of the banditti denominated Mee- 
nahs. The detachment for this service, 
conristing of three troops of regular, and 
three russulahs of local cavalry, two com- 
panies of pioneers, and three battalions 
of native infantry, together with four six- 
pounder field pieces, the whole under the 
command of Major Lawiy, C. B. quitted 
cantonments on the 3d instant, and at 
two A. M. of the 5th, marched forwards 
to the points of attack in three columns 
of nearly equal strength ; whereof the first 
was to attack Loolooah, and the other 
two Jugh. The first column reached the 
ghaut leading to Loolooah at day-break, 
and instantly ascended it, the guns and 
carriages being carried on elephants, and 
their ammunition on camels. The enemy 
fled in all directions, and the town being 
immediately taken possession of, Major 
La wry, after leaving two companies for 
its security, pushed on with theieraain- 
der tovvaids Jugh, to the assistance the 
other column*. On their approach, they 
perceived the latter maichirgout of Jugh 
towards them, haring been equally suc- 
cessful. At the date of these accounts, 
riie tioops wcie employed in levelling the 
towns; and it was expected they would 
i etui n to cantonments as soon as that 
was accomplished. The enemy fled to the 
southwaid. The country in this vicinity 
is described as veiy fertile, and in high 
cultivation. Our h»*s in the two attacks 
was only' three sepoys killed, and one 
severely wounded. The amount of the 
Vol. VIII. 4 H 
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enemy’s loss on the occasion is not men- 
tioned . — Bengal Hurkara, May 24. 

A race of low-cast wretches, called 
Meenahs, inhabit many of the hills and 
jungles of Rajepootaua ; they aie much 
addicted to thieving, and have been com- 
mitting depredations on the Ajmeje fron- 
tier lately, which rendeied it necessary to 
send a foiee against them from Nusscra- 
bad. The Meenahs, however, disappear- 
ed among the jungles; and none of the 
detachments sent in pursuit of them were 
lucky enough to come up with them : but 
when their haunts aie asceitained they 
will be punished, and au end put to their 
atrocities. The Bhattees, too, have late- 
ly been committing depredations on the 
Buckanere temtory. They took and plun- 
dered Dadrerah and several other places, 
which were a lew months ago given up to 
the Rajah’s people; they have however 
evacuated them since, aud have retired to 
their habitations iu the desert, where they 
are peifeclly secure until the rains set in, 
as at no oilier season of the year can 
troops act agaiust them from the want of 
water. — These two classes of banditti, 
with the Bheils iu the Kandeish quarter, 
who are a similar class of people with the 
Meeuahs, only remaiu now to distuib the 
central provinces of India; but by a ju- 
dicious distribution of the regular troops, 
they will all be soon suppressed. That 
such rabble should exist in a couutiy 
which has long been a scene of anaichy 
mid confusion is not at ail extraordinary, 
when we coushier the dating outrages of 
thedecoitsin the lower pioviuces, even 
to this dav, although these provinces 
have enjoyed a just and vigorous govern- 
ment for more than half a century. Only 
a few years ago the upper provinces weie 
overruu with Gouge rs and Mehwattees, 
so as to render Ravelling without a strong 
guard impracticable ; both have been 
completely suppressed, and the name of 
neither the one nor the other, at the pre- 
sent time, is scarcely ever mentioned. The 
increase of trade, in consequence of the 
suppression ot these fieebooiers, aud 
opening the navigation of the Jumna, is 
immense. Hie increase ot the customs 
at Agra last year w as upwaids of «l Jack 
and thirty thousand rupees ; this year it 
W'ill exceed two hicks, and it will go on 
progressively incusing for many years to 
come, aa Rajpoot ana improves, and the 
wealth of the inhabitants etuhles them to 
procure luxuries of which they have been 
long deprived . — Bombay Cour. May 6 . 


BULL CHiEFTAINS. 


Letters fioin Kandeish ot the ^ 
March mention, that Geneial Smith hi 
Sng been called away to the siege of As*ei 
Iter, the reduction of the Bind diii 
hUW was most successfully carried on 
MHM$e forces under Colonel Hud- 


son, 67th regiment, and Colonel M‘Dow- 
all, and Lieutenant-colonel Jetdan, of the 
Company’s sei vice. The last Arab body 
in tliat part of the couutiy surrendered in 
the end of December. The Bhul chiefs 
defended themselves in their mountainous 
district, covered with jungle and piickly 
shrubs ; but their weapons — hows and ar- 
rows, stoues, and a few matchlocks — were 
unavailing against their persevering assail- 
ants, and lmttee after huttee of those 
who resisted was taken and destioyed. 
Dusuut Nack, Dbunjee Nack, Booram 
Khan, Mecr Klian, and other independ- 
ent and povveiful leaders, had been either 
subdued or brought over ; and this dread- 
fully harassing vvarfaie, in which the 
troops were worn out with fatiguing 
marches, unsheltered and ill fed (their 
provision being canicd on men’s shoul- 
ders.), was fast drawing to a desirable 
close. 

SURVEY OF THE RESULTS FROM THE WAR. 

To the nobleman at the head of the 
affairs of British India it cannot, fail to 
be a gratifying source of heartfelt pride, 
when he surveys the map of our immense 
possessions. From the mouths of the In- 
dus, not th-east to the Sutleduc ; from the 
Sul ledge south-east to Chittagong, fioin 
thence to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, an 
area containing thousands of miles, aud 
embracing 25 degrees of latitude, and 22 
degrees of longitude — all is now at peace, 
we have no public enemy to oppose. It 
is little uioie than twelve months since 
we were threatened l*y a confederacy of 
native powers, which had for its aim the 
renewal of every sort of plunder and 
devastation, aud the reduction of the Bii- 
lish authoiify where it had long been pa- 
ramount. The whole is now dissolved, 
et like the baseless fain ic of a vision.” 
The tui indent spirits which broke forth, 
boasting of their strength and power, 
have shrunk into nothing. r lhe hosts that 
assembled tumultuously to suppott their 
pretensions, are overthrown and dispersed. 

Our attitude duiing the war was im- 
posing and giaml, and the accomplishment 
of the legitimate object* of the content 
has nmv pi iced us in a situation to diffus**, 
with a liberal hand, the comforts and 
blessings of a wise and enlightened go- 
vernment. The happy effects ot att impar- 
tial administration ot just laws are now 
beginning to be felt over all the states 
recently overrun by robbers, and plunder- 
ed by the rapacious chiefs, to whom they 
in vain looked up for piotection . — Madras 
Gazette. 

• 


• CALCUTTA. 

MILITARY INSIGNIA OF MERIT. 

Fort William, Feb. 27. — The most no- 
ble the Governor-general in council is 
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pleased to permit the (5th regt. of Bengal 
light cavalry, to bear embroidered on the 
corner of the regimental standards, in 
English and Persian characters, as an ho- 
nourable tribute of applause from the su- 
preme government, the words “ Seeta- 
buldee , 2 7th November , 1817,'* in com- 
memoration of the brilliant and decisive 
charge made on that day by three troops 
of the regiment, headed by Capt. Fitz- 
gerald, when the Biitish tioops were 
treacherously attacked by the foices of the 
ftujah of Nagpore. 

LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Navigation of the Bhugiruttee. — The 
difficulty of navigating the Cossimbazar 
river, or more piopeily the Bhagiructee, 
from January to May, is w ell known. 
On the 10th of Apiil, at about four bun- 
dled yaids distance from the Gauges, op- 
posite a place called Gopagunge, an officer 
and his family weie obliged to come to 
an anchor in cousequeuce of the deficiency 
of water. The liver a-liead of them be- 
ing divided by two sand-banks into three 
narrow streams, it occurred to the officer 
that if two of them could be stopped up, 
the depth of water would of course be in- 
creased in the third. The certainty of 
being compelled to proceed by the ^un- 
derbuilds if this object could not be ef- 
fected, stimulated him to extruoidinary 
exertion, and be immediately wiote to 
the Thatiahdar of So fee Durgali, request- 
ing him to supply bun with a ceitain 
quantity of bamboos, mats, and twine. 
With these, the dandies of boats and 
some villagers, he in the couise of five 
hours succeeded in makiug a soit of wall 
sufficiently strong to resist the stream, 
and lead the wateis into the channel to 
the westward, which befoie was not above 
eight inches deep, but which this expe- 
dient augmented to two feet. A great 
number of merchant boats bad been 
aground and detained about six weeks in 
the Ganges (several had actually gone 
round by the Sunderbunds) , owing to the 
impossibility of making any progiess, till 
the gentleman to whom vve allude armed 
and performed the important service al- 
ready de>ci died. 

After having accomplished this object, 
the officer letuined to the point where 
the river opens fiom the Gan ires, and cut 
iu an augulai dnectimi two channel-, for 
the puipose of allowing mote water to 
enter the Bhagiiuttee. By ttie>e means 
the passage was lendned completely open 
for bis boats, which diew about thirty 
inches, and several hundred others, ladeu 
with various kinds of meicliatidi/e. 

The expense of constructing tjie wall 
with bamboo®, mats, and -ami, did not 
exceed four rupi « - 1 ..mi ;i i' me opinion 
of the officer, mm it dui mu the mouth of 


Jauuary, when the river becomes shallow, 
about 500 rupees weie properly laid out 
in preventing it from dividing into diffe- 
rent channels, aud in opening an addi- 
tional inlet where it branches off from 
the Ganges, all boats drawing not above 
three feet water might safely navigate 
the Bhagiruttee throughout the year. 

Cholera Morbus . — Weregret to find that 
the choleia nimbus continues to shew it- 
self with particular severity on boaid of 
the ships in the river. Fresh instances of 
its attack are daily occurring, and the 
promptest measures are only successful in 
averting its fatal consequences. — June, 

Murine Police . — We have to notice an 
occurrence that took place a few days, ago 
on board of the ship Feniscowles, as ''lie 
was proceeding down the river. The 
vessel having been weakly manned, had 
completed her complement of seamen 
through the intervention of aciimp. Four 
of the men proem ed hv this character 
refused to do their duty about the time 
that the ship had reached Diamond Har- 
bour, alledging in j unification that she 
was not sufficiently manned ; and when 
the officers endeavoured by alternate per- 
suasion aud thteats to reduce them to 
order, they set upon the second officer, 
and maltreated him very severely. This 
outrage led to their being seized and sent 
up prisoners to Calcutta, wlieie it was at 
fiist intended to biing them to justice; 
but considerations arising fiom the de- 
tention that the ship would undergo, aud 
the expences of prosecuting, induced the 
agents of the vessel to forego the mea- 
sure, and allow them to go at large. 
Might it not be worthy the attention of 
the mercantile body in Calcutta, to con- 
sider whether iti such cases prosecutions 
instituted aud carried on by them col- 
lectively, would not have the effect of 
checking the many evils that may spring 
from such a spirit ? Individuals are not 
to be blamed for dediuing to carry on 
proceedings that must email much expense 
and inconvenience on themselves, but 
eveiy such instance of unpunished mis- 
conduct has the tendency to increase the 
embarrassments that affect the general 
interest* of commerce. — June . 

The following is another case still more 
recent : — 

The ship Aberdeen, Hodges, was to 
have dropped down from Diamond Har- 
bour two or tin ce da\s ago, on her way 
to sea, in nro'ecution of her voyage home- 
wards, blither crew refused to weigh the 
anchor, aligning as a leason for their 
conduct th.it the ship wa> leaky, and 
they corild not think of quitting the port 
in Iter while in that state. It appear* 
that she makes about an inch and a half 
of water per hour ; aud because they 
would have the trouble of pumping occa- 
sional! \ , or iu consequence of some other 

iHi 
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grudge, these people avail themselves of a 
pretext, which might weigh with those 
unacquainted with nautical affairs, to re- 
fuse performing their duty. The com- 
mander arrived in towu yestesday, but 
we know not what steps have been yet 
taken in the business ; we are ashamed, 
however, of having to notice almost daily 
the misconduct of European seamen, in 
oue shape or other, at this port. While 
it throws disgrace upon themselves, aud 
shews that the free traders to India have 
their full share of the worthless cha- 
racters who have beeu turned adrift from 
the navy, it also tends to prove that these 
people find encouragement here to in- 
dulge lu improper conduct, to the de- 
triment of the trade in which they are 
employed. Whether this encouragement 
is to be fouud in their expectations of 
being able to misbehave with impunity, 
from being made acquainted with past 
transactions, or at tbe instigation of 
worthless characters that frequent their 
common haunts iu the bazar, or whether 
it is to be traced to both these sources, 
we are incompetent to decide. The cause, 
however, ought to be ascertained, and 
proper steps taken for remedying the 
evil before it extends itself faither, and 
renders more serious measures necessary 
for its repression.— June. 

Commercial Notices . — May 13. The 
quantity of cotton of the new crop which 
has , yet come to maiket is very small, 
which may partly be accounted for by the 
navigation of the Matabanga river, See. 
not beiug entirely free from interruption. 
It is uot likely it will arrive in any con- 
siderable quantities till towards the end 
of July. There lias beeu little busineos 
done in cotton yet ; good new cutchorn is 
held at 14 or 15 rupees loose, but there 
is no disposition shown to purchase 'at 
these rates. The usual export purcha- 
sers still keep out of the market, iu ex- 
pectation of a reduction in price, and 
wishing to be better informed as to the 
probable extent of the present crop. The 
general opinion seems to be that this 
falls considerably short, compared with 
that of last year. 

June .— All accounts from the Jndigodjs- 
tycts continue to represent the prospects 
, planters as iu tpe highest degree 
cheering. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Forbes, it appears, had met with 
very seme weather on the 27th and 28th 
May, in iat. 8 to 10 N. and long. 90 to 
JI Easr, during which three or four of 
the upper deck beams weie staited; the 
ffuip sprung a leak, and it was found 
neceasary to throw a part of the cargo 
overboard. 

« v? 


Shipping in the Hoogly, — May 1. 


Free traders for Great 

Vessels 

Tuns 

Britain 

13 

5,993 

Country ships for ditto 
Ships for the Cape of 

2 

1,103 

Good Hope 

Vessels employed iu tiie 

3 

779 

country trade 

New ships and brigs 

27 

8,720 

for sale 

Laid up for sale or 

6 

2,189 

freight 

30 

13,863 

American vessels 

12 

3,965 

French vessels 

5 

2,565 

Portuguese vessels 

2 

500 

Danish vessels 

4 

2,303 

Dutch vessels 

1 

145 

Siamese vessel 

1 

350 

Arrivals from Great Bri- 
tain from ls»t Jan. to 

106 

42,475 

31st Dec. 1818 

120 

56,479 

Ditto, from 1st Jan. to 
30th April, 1818, in- 



cluded in the above - 
Ditto, from 1st Jan. to 

41 

18,886 

30th April, 1819 

25 

11,133 

Decrease 

16 

7,753 


Free Traders. 
On the 1st May, 1818, 


there were iu the river 

20 

8,673 

On the 1st May, 1819, do. 

13 

5,993 

Decrease 

7 

2,680 


BIRTHS. 

Feh. 5. — At Syliiet, the lady of J- 
French, Esq. of the civil service, of a sou 
....8, at Midnapore, the lady of W. 
Adamson, Esq. civil sun;, of that station, 
of a son. ... 12, at Cliotvriughee, tiie lady 
of R. C. Bfunt, Esq. of a daughter.... 
March 15, at Chowringhee, Mrs. T. Rut- 
ledge, of a son.. ..17, the lady of -Lieut. 

Rubios, Madras estab. of a daughter 

31, at Dual Dum, the lady of Lieut. J. B. 
Biugley, of the artil.teg. of a son.... 
Same day, at Tuttenghur, the lady of H. 
Svvetenliaui, Esq. civil service, of a son anil 

heir Mpril 4, the lady of S. Sivintou, 

Esq. civil service, of a son Same day, 

tile lady of W. H. Abliutt, Esq. of a 
daughter. . ..8, at the presidency, the 
lady of the hou. C. U. Lindsay, civil ser- 
vice, of a son Lately, at the presi- 

dency, the lady of Mr. J. P. Harris, of a 
still boiu child. ... Map 12, at Herhain- 
pore, theiadyofK. Barnes, Esq. of Pur- 
uea, of a son.... 26, at Dum Dum, the 
lady of Hieut. aud Adj. J. Wood, of the 
artil. l eg. of a daughter. . . . June 12, Mrs. 
M. D’Crui, of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

* Feb. 8.— Mr. W. Davis to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Culloden, 
Esq. of Dublin, Ireland. ... 10, Mr. L. C. 
Marrody, of Futty Goun, to Miss Ann 
Busby. ... 12, RIr. C. J. For to Miss Mary 

Coppinger March 13, Mr. J. Whirling, 

pilot service, to Miss Mary Woods.. ,. 15, 
Mr. T. A. Vickers to Miss Simpson.. .. 
kame day, Mr. R. Locken, pilot service, 
to Miss Mary Palmer. ... 20, Lieut. G. 
W. J. Hickman 1st N.I. to Miss M. A. 
Judab. . . . 23, at Allahbad, Lieut. W. Burl- 
ton, adj. 4th Beugal L. C. to Anna Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. S. 
Kuipe, St. Helena estab. . . . April 3, R. 
Woodhouse, Esq. clerk of the crown and 
registrar of the ecclesiastical side of the 
recorder’s court, to Mrs. S. Urquhart,.., 
June 5, Mr. C. Stephen to Miss Anna 
Lopes.. ..9, Mr. J. G. Reynolds to Miss 
Isabella Jordon, step-daughter of Mr. 
Vere O’Dell. . . . Mr. J. M. Myers to Miss 
Theodora Adelaide Walthansen. 

DEATHS. 

Feb, 17, Mr. W. Bartholomew.. ..23, 
Air. J. Bilby, pilot service. ... March 7, 
at Mon goer, Mr. \V. A Scolt.. . . 14; at 
Goiuikpoie, Emily Agues, infant daugh- 
ter of J. Carter, Esq. civilsei vice. . .. 19, 
Mr. J. Arson Same day, Mr. T. Swai- 

ns. . ..Same day, M. Le Chevalier F. H. 
Guillot. . .. 20, Mrs. Agues Ewart.... 
In March, Lieut. A. Stewart, H.M.’s 17th 
foot.... 27, in camp befoie Asseergliur, 
Maj. W. Owen, H.M.’s 07th teg. . . . April 
3, J. Benjamin, son of the Rev. J. Law- 
Son, iup*siuuaiy. ... 5, in Fort William, 
Capt. W. M. Thomson, H.M.’s 17ih leg. 
....Same day, at Miduapore, of the 
cholera morbus, Lieut. J. Fraser, 2d bar. 
Idth N.I. and act.adj. to a division of that 
corps. ...6, Mrs. Mary Allan.... 9, at 
the house of Capt. Weathral, at Ishra, of 
the cholera morbus, Capt. C. H. Sheen 
.... 14, at the piesidency, Lieut. J. Bar- 
nett, 2d bat. 16th reg. N.I Same day, 

at the house of Mr. J. Wood, sen., on 
the Circular road, the lady of Capt. 1). 
Campbell, country service. . . . Same day, 
at the presidency, Eus. J. Underwood, 
H.M.’s 47th rt’g. 


MADRAS. 

GENERAL MILITARY REGULATIONS. 

April 23. — On the piesent augmenta- 
tion of the army, the 25th regt. N. I., is 
restored to its foimer number and facings,' 
and will accordingly be designated the 
23d N. 1. from the 30th inst. 

May 8. — The regts. of native cavalry 
now belonging to this establishment, will 
iu future be designated regt?. of light 
cavalry. 

The Governor-sen. in council having 
authorize* the addition of a 4th squadron 
to each of the regts. of cavalry on this 
establishment, the following arrangement! 


are to be carried into effect. — A regt. of 
cat-airy shall in future consist of eight 
troops of eighty privates each, formed in 
four squadrons.— The galloper guns shall 
no longer form a component part of a 
regt. of dragoons or cavalry ; the guns 
aud establishments attached to them to 
be accoidingly discontinued. 

The following is the future establish- 
ment of the artilleiy for the service of this 
presidency. The corps to consist of one 
horse brigade and three battalions of foot, 
two European and one Native. The horse 
biigade to consist of six troops, viz.— 
two of horse artillery, and one rocket 
troop, Europeans, ami thiee horse ar- 
tillery, natives. The designation of 
bombardier to be substituted tor that of 
gunner , gunner for matron ft, suhadar for 
s y rang, jemadar for 1st tindal , and ha- 
vildar for 2d tindal. These alterations 
aie not to affect the pay hitherto diawu 
by the several ranks under their former 
denominations. The non-commissioned 
stalf (native and European) are to be effec- 
tive in their jespective ianks,and not boine 
on the st length of troops and companies. 
— Each battalion of Euiopean foot artil- 
lery is, as at piesent, to consist of seven 
companies, with seven companies of gun 
labours attached. — The native battalion of 
foot auillery, or golundaz, will consist of 
, ten companies, with ten companies of gun 
lascats attached. — The pay of all native 
ranks in the corps of goluiulaz will con- 
tinue as at present, and the natire com- 
mis'Mmied aud non - commissioned staff 
will be paid at the lates fixed for the cor- 
responding ranks in a battalion of native 
infantry. — The pay of all Euiopean com- 
missioned, non-commissioned, staff, aud 
di uni tuers, attached to the golundaz bat- 
talion, to be the same as fixed for the cor- 
responding ranks in a battalion of Euro- 
pean foot arii Mery. The pay aud allowances 
not heiein declared to be altered are to 
remain as heretofore, notwithstanding any 
change of designation. — The whole of 
the officers, to whatever branch of the 
corps they may be attached from time to 
time by the Co mnmiander- in-chief, shall 
continue to form one general list for pro- 
motion as heretofoie — 4 lie commandant 
of the golundaz battalion will, in the first 
iu stance, notwithstanding a major bus 
been fixed to command that corps, be se- 
ll cted at the Commands -in-chief’s op- 
tion, fii m the genet al list of field officers 
of thecoi psofartillciy iliemcnaut-colonels 
and inajmA, and will draw annually 
from the off-ieekoninx fund two thirds 
of a share of off-teckotiings, and the usual 
batta for commanding a corps, agreeably 
to the regulations of the service. — This 
rank oflieutcnant-fircwoiker is abolished ; 
and the Euiopean commissioned (decent 
of the corp« will in tuture consist of the 
following ranks aud establishment t— 
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three colonels or lieutenant-colonels com- 
mandaut, six lieutenant - colouels, seven 
majors, twenty-eight captains. 

The gun la»cars, attached to the foot 
artillery and goluudaz, shall in future be 
equipped with light pioneer tools, for 
clearing roads, opeuing passages for the 
guns, and making ground for the parks, 
magazine, aud all such duties connected 
with the artillery service, both in the field 
and cantonments, and the use of their 
present anus be discontinued. 

In consequence of the augmentation to 
the artillery and infantry, the number of 
■soobudar majors allowed to the army 
are increased to sixty-four, in order to give 
one to the native horse artilleVy ; one to 
the goluudaz battalion, exclusive of the 
two allowed by General Orders of 2d 
Feb. 1811), for the golundaz aud gun- 
lascars, which latter will in future be 
allowed exclusively to the Gun Lascar es- 
tablishment ; and one for each of the four 
battalions of the two new regiments. — 
No field officer shall be posted to or hold 
the command of a troop or company in 
the cavalry, artillery, or infantry brandies 
of the service; and all officers employed 
upon the general, divisional, brigade, or 
garrison staff, or in general com maud, or 
detachment, whether actually appointed, 
or only acting or officiating, shall be 
considered ineligible to hold the com- 
mand of a troop or company while so 
employed on staff duty or command ; but 
they will continue to be returned with 
their troops or companies, which are to 
be denominated by their names as here- 
tofore, although they may be returned, 
mustered and paid as on staff duty or 
command. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

April 23, — Engineers. — Ens. J. J. Un- 
derwood, H. C. Cotton, A. Lowe, E. 
Lake, cadets of l815,toiank from 9th April 
1816 . — Ar tiller y . — Lieut. fire workers, R. 
S. Yollaud, T. VV. Friday, H.C. Benn, P. 
Hamond, cadets of 1815, will rauk from 
Drh April 1816. — Infant *#. — Lieut. R. 
Brodit*,C. Evan*, J.G. Hanuiiigton, cadets 
of 1815, will rauk fiom 9th April 1816.— 
Cavalry. — Cornet W. Millies, cadet of 
1816, will rank from 26th June 1817. — 
Artillery. — Li e ut.fi rework eis, A. G. Hys- 
lop, H. S. Fooids, VV. ‘S. Catew, E. 
Thomas, cadets of 1816, will rank from 
26th June 1817. — Infanny. — Lieut. A. 13. 
Dyce, \V. Piescott, C. Owen, IV. C. Car- 
ruthers, Ens. S. W. Fox, Lieuts. J. S. 
Wyllie, J. C. Rudd, T. H. Ely, R. T. 
Wallace, VV. H. Agnew, A. Munhee, T. 
Thompson, Ens. G. Storey, G. Williams, 
-J, Bell, A. DerviPe, E. B. Harriugton, 
cadets of 1816, will rank as ensigns from 
^Srt| Jane 1817. — Eii". S. W. Fox, G. 

Williams, J. Cell, A. Deiviile, 


E. B. Harrington, are promoted to lieute- 
nants from 6th April 1818.— Cavalry . — 
Cornets J. N. U. Campbell, G. H. Thomas, 
C. Underwood, J. A. M^onald, W , C. 
Bmy, C. W. Lewis, XV. Lewis R. B. 
Fitzgibbon, H. M. Buchanan, M. XV. C. 
Smith, C. W. Cotton, G. Cheape, cadets 
of 1817, will rank from 3d June 1818.— 
Artillery. — Lieut.fireworkers D. B. Digh- 
to*i, J. Prichard, cadets of 1817, wiU 
rank from 3d June 1818. — Infantry . — 
Ensigns W. J. Butter worth, P. Thomson, 
W. XV. Baker, W. A. M‘Curdy, E. A'. 
M‘Curdy, J. S. Clemons, J. N. Beaver, 
C. Turner, F. Dallas, C. H. Bonham, W. 
E.Charleton, J. Bissett, C. R. Bradstreet, 
W.S. Gordon, R. Brad lord, XV. C. Had- 
field, A. T. Lindsey, H. S. Burgess, F. S. 
Scott, T. Stock well, A. Agnew, T. B. 
Barton, S. D. Barton, (deceased 12th 
March 1819) E. Rogers, XV. H. Hodges, 
T. Ruddiuian, J. C. H. Campbell, H. J. 
Milford, T. Fullerton, E.Doveton, J. M. 
Boyes, T. O’Loughliu, G. T. Hamilton. 
C. C. Bell, A. Woodbura, J. Wyllie, T, 
Woodward, J* D. Sutton, U. 1 horpe, C. 
P. Rose, E. F. Monro (dec. 29th Dec.1818), 
C. E. Buckeridge, A. M'Cally, T. A. H. 
Hawstorne, J.D. Parkin, C. G. T. Chau- 
vd, F. Bradfield, M. H. Bainbridge, H. 
C. Lynch, H. W. Hudson, G. B. Greene, 
P. L. Harvey, W. Flemyng, C. Elliott, 
P. P. Hodge, A. Claike, W. Weller, G. 
"Brady, R. Smith, U. C. Campbell, T. Run- 
dall, F. Driver, T.D. Stokes, T. Lewis, A. 
Pinson, A. Clii^holni, B. H. Currie, D. N. 
M 4 Don aid, T. C. Codin, cadets of 1817, to 
rank from 3d June 1813 ; and Ensigns »V. 
J. Butter worth, P. Thomson, XV. W. 
Baker, W. A. M‘ Curdy, E. A. M‘Ciirdy, 
J. S. Clemons, J. N. Beaver, C. Turner, 
T. Dallas, C. H. Bonham, VV. E. Charle- 
ton, J. Bissett, C. R. Bradstreet, VV. S. 
Gordon, R. Bradford, VV. C. Had field, A. 
T. Lindsay, H. S. Burgess, F. S. Scott, T. 
Steckwell, A. Agnew, T. R. Barton, S. D. 
Barton (dec.), E. Rogers, VV. H. Hodges, 
T. Ruddiman, J. C. H. Campbell, H. J. 
Milford, T. Fullar ton, C. Doveton, J. M. 
Boyes, T. O’Loughlin, G. T. Hamilton, 
C.C. Bell, A. Woodburu, J. Wyllie, T. 
Woodward, J. D. Sutton, R. Thorpe, C. 
P. Rose, E. F. Monro (dec.), C. E. 
Buckeridge, A. INPCally, T. A. H. Uaw- 
storne, are piomoted to lieutenants from 
4th June 1813 ; and the under-mentioned 
Ensigns are promoted to lieutenants from 
the dates against their respective names ; 
—J.D. Pekin 6th July, C. G. T. Cliau- 
vel 10th, F. Bradfield 20th, M. H. Baitt- 
bridge 26th, H. C. Lynch 1st Aug., H.l\. 
Hudson 5th, G. B. Greene 9th, P. L. Har- 
vey 12th, Mi. Flemyng 1st Sept., C. Elliot, 
8th, P. P. Hodge 13th, H. Claike 15th, 
W. WcUet»18th, G. B.ady 22d, R. Smith 
1st Oct., R. C. Campbell 2d, T. Rundall 
2d, F. Driver 14th, T. D. Stokes 20tli, 
T. Lewis 27th, H. Petison 29tli, A. Chis- 
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holm 31st, B. H. Currie 31st, D. N. 
McDonald 3d Nor., T. C. Coffin 9th. 

The following attention of sank is or- 
dered in the lOch reg. N.I. — Lieut. M. 
Lonsdale to rank from 5th Aug. 1816, 
vice Burnett struck off, aud Lieut. W. 
Bogle fi out 24th 2>ov. in succession to Bell 
promoted. 

Iti consequence of the augmented es- 
tablish ment of officers to each reg. of 
cavalry, the following promotions arc to 
take place from 1st Sept. 1818. — 1st 
reg. Capt.brev.maj. V. Blacker, C.B., to be 
a major ; Lieut. brev.eapts. St. J. Blacker 
and J. Campbell to be captains ; Cornets 
G. Fan’s, M.C. Chase, J. Suchanan, and 

J. Hunter to be lieutenants.— 2d teg. 
Capt. F. Cameron to be major ; Lieuts. K. 
P. Samuel and D. Allan, to be captains; 
Cornets J. Lockhart, J. Smith, and C. H. 
Bird to be lieutenants. — 3d reg. Capt. H. 
Rainsford to be major 5 Lien t.brer. capt. J. 

K. Clubley aud Lieut. T. L. Dovetou to be 
captains ; Cornets S. Bullock, W. Hyslop, 
aud G. Biss, to be lieuteuants — 4th reg. 
Capt. G. Gillespie to Ik* major ; Lieut. 
Bier. Capts. J. J. Meredith aud A. K. 
Patullo to be captains; Cornets H. R. 
Doveton, R. Bridges, J. Taylor, D. Ma- 
cieod, to be lieutenants. 

5th reg. Capt. J. Grant to be major ; 
Lieut. Bievet Capts. K. Huidiey and J. 
Gorton to be captaius ; Cornets, G. M. 
Smith, It. L. High moor, G.Willock, aud 
D. A. Penning* to lie lieutenants. — 6th 
reg. Capt. Brev. Maj. W. Dickson, C. B. 
to be major ; Lieut. Brer. Capts. A. Scott 
and F. N. Balmain to be captains ; Cor- 
nets R. H. Russell, E. J. Baunennan, W. 
Babington, and J. Logan, to he lieutenants. 
— 7th reg. Capt. J. H. Collet to be major ; 
Lieut. Brev. Capt. W. Newmareh and 
Lieut. R. James to be captains ; Cornets 
C. E. Duckenfield, A. Watkins, D. Mont- 
gomery, and A.M. Campbell, to he lieu- 
tenants — 8th reg. Capt. S. M.u tin to be a 
major ; Lieut. Bier. Capt. H. Juno-., and 
Lieut. H.B. Smith to be captains ; Cornets 
C.C. Aveline, F. Sti aton, E. G. Harris, 
and J. Price, to be lieutenants. 

Line and regimental promotions in the 
corps of cavalry which have taken place 
since the In Sept. 1818, are cancelled, 
and the following are the promotions con- 
sequent to the casualties that have oc- 
curred since that date. — Cavalry. — Maj. 
Munt, C. B. fiom the 60th reg. to be 
lieut. colonel from 18th Oct. 1818, vice 
Floyer dead. — 6th reg. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) 
T. H. S. Conway, C.B. to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) li. Jeffries to be captain. 
Cornet H. Smyth to be lieutenant, in suc- 
cession to Munt, 18th Oct. aud Cornet 
W. Barlow to be lieutenant, vice? Banner- 
man, dec. 26th Oct. — 1st reg. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) W. Chat field to be captain ; 
Cornet J. H. Kaye to be lieutenant from 


31st Oct. — 7 th reg. Lieut. J. Weir to be 
captain from 1st Sept. 

To complete the corps of artillery. — 
To he colonel, Lieut. Col. (Brev. Col.) 
T. Hayes, 1st Sept. — To be lieut. colonels, 
Maj 01s (Brev. Lr. Cols.) J. Crossdill, C.B. 
and S. Dairy m pie, C. B. l*t Sept. — To be 
majors, Capts. (Biev. Majors) P.G. Blair, 
J. Noble, C.B. J.D. Biown, A.Weldon, R. 
Taylor, and J. Nixon, 1st. Sept. — To be 
captain?, Lieuts. J. Kitchen, W. T. Brett, 
J.T. P.iske, J. N. Abdy, J. Harrison, P. 
Poggenpohl, 1st Sept. — To be 1st lieute- 
nants, J. Coull, A. M. Ley, R. G. Pol- 
wliete, T. G. Noble, K. King, G. W. Lys, 
J. Chisholm, C. H. Wane, F. F. Whyn- 
yates, J. Dickinson, G. F. Symes, C. Hos- 
inur, R- Sewell, R.S. Seton, T. Blundell, 

J. Wynch, W. Brook, W.S. Hele, C. Tay- 
lor, j. H. Steill, audT, J. West, 1st Sept. 
181.8. 

The promotions in the corps of artil- 
lery which have taken place by casualty 
since 1st Sept. 1818, are cancelled ; and 
the following are made, consequent to the 
casualties that have occurred since that 
date. — Artillery —'Vo be 1st lieutenants, 
T. Cussans, J. Low, J. Aldritt, A. Sheriff, 
R. S. Yollaud, W.T. Fiidav. 

The Gov. Gen. in council, having au- 
thorised and diiected two regiments of 
Nat. Inf. to he added to the regular esta- 
blishment of this army,— the formation 
of the 24th and 25th regs. of N. I. is or- 
dered accordingly. The commissions of 
the European officers promoted for this 
augmentation, are to bear date from 1st 
Sept. — Promotions and removals appli- 
cable to the state of the army on that day, 
viz. To he colonels. Sen. Lieut, col. 
(Brev. Col.) Sir J. Malcolm, K.C. B. and 

K. L S. and Sen. Lieut, col. (Brev. Col.) 
J. H. Symons — To be lieut. colonels, Seu. 
Majors C. T. G. Bishop, A. Limond, J. D. 
Grcenhill, J. Prendergast, E. B. Bagshaw, 
J. Yicq. 

19th reg. — Sen.Capt. (brevet major) G. 
Hare, to be major, and Lieut. W. E. Fitz- 
gerald to be capt. 

15th reg. — Sen. Capt. J. Hull to be ma- 
jor, and Sen. Lieut. E. Bond to be capt. 

17th reg. — Sen.Capt. G. L. Wabab to be 
major, and Sen Lieut, (brev.capt.) J. J. 
O’Douoghue to be capt. 

18th reg. — Sen.Capt. W. J. Jones to be 
majoi,and Sen. Lieut (brev.capt.) C. Donne 
to be capt. 

23d reg.— Sen.Capt. R. Davis to be ma- 
jor, and Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) R. Crewe 
to be capt. 

8th reg. — Sen. Capt. (brev.raajor) E. 
Edwards to he major, and Sen. Lieut. (brev. 
capt.) R. Rower to be capt. 

Sen. 2d Majot J. Moodie, from 6th NJL 
to be sen. major 24th N.I. 

6th reg. — Sen.Capt. (brev.major) W.C. 
Oliver to be major, and Seujfctit. (brev. 
capt.) P- Barclay to be capt. 
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Sen. 2d Major J. C. Stokoe, from 9th 
N.I., to he sen. major in 25th N.I. 

9tli reg. — Sen.Capt. (brev. major) T.H. 
Smith to be major, and Sen. Lieut. G.Field 
to be capt. 

Seu. Capt. in line (brev .major) W. G. 
Waugh, from Madras Europeau regt., to 
be 2d major 24th N.I. 

Madras Eur. reg. — Sen. Lieut, (brev. 
capt.) J. S. Spank ie to be capt. 

Sen. Capt. in line (brev.major) C. H. 
Powell, from 21st N.I., to be 2d inajoV 
25th N.I. 

21st reg. — Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) G. 
Leggatt to be capt. 

Sen.Capt.iu line (brev.major)G.Wau£»li, 
from Madras Eur. reg. to be sen.capt. 
24th N.I. 

Madras Eur. reg. — Sen. Lieut. Geo. Pa- 
terson to be capt., and Sen. Capt. in line 
(brev.iriajor) John Lindsay, fiom 22d 
N.I., to be sen.capt. 25th N.I. 

22d reg.— -Sen. Lieut, (brev. capt.) W. 
(Baron) Kutzlbeen to be capt. 

Sen. 2d Capt. in line H. L. Harrington, 
from 19th N.I., to be 2d capt. 24th N.I. 

& 19th reg. — Sen, Lieut. G. S. Boyn to be 
capt.— Seu. 2d Capt. in line T. Smith- 
waite, from 19th N.L, to be 2d capt. 
25th N.L — Sen. Lieut. H. VVahab, to be 
capt. — Sen. 3d Capt. in line J. Moore, 
from 14th, to be 3d capt. 24th N.L 
14th reg. — Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) R. 
Spears to be capt. 

Sen. 3d capt. in line J. T. Trewman, 
from 22d N.L, to be 3d capt. 25th N.I. 

22d reg.— Seu. Lieut, (brer.capt.) E. H. 
Leith to be capt. — Sen. 4th capt. in line 
P. Davie, from 8th N.L, to be 4th capt. 
24th N.I. 

8th reg. — Sen. Lieut. (brev.capt.) H. A. 
Miller, tobecapt. 

Sen. 4th Capt. in line N. H. Hatherly, 
from 6th N.L, to be 4th capt. 25th N.I. 

6th reg. — Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) M. J. 
Harris to be capt. 

Sen. 6th Capt. in line J. Tagg, from 3d 
N.L, to be 5th capt. 24th N.I. 

3d reg.— Sen. Lieut. A. H. Col berg, to 
be capt. 

Sen. 5th Capt. in line G. Sydenham, 
from 23d N.I. to be 5th capt. 25th N.I. 

23d reg.— Sen. Lieut, (brev.capt.) B. 
Blake to be capt. 

Sen. 7th Capt. in tine J. Watson, from 
16th N.I., to be 6th rapt. 24th N.I. 

16th reg. — Sen. Lieut. A. Stewuit to be 
capt. 

Sen. 6th Capt. in linp, R. Fenwick, from 
8ih N 1. to he 6th capt. 25th N.I. 

8th reg.— Sen Lieut, (brev. capt,) A. Ro- 
berts, to he capt. 

Sen. 7th capt. in line, L. Cooper, fiom 
13th. N.L, to be 7 tn capt. 24th reg. 

13th reg. — Sen. Lieut, (biev. c:.pt.) W. 
Isaac!; a, to be capt. 

7ih Capt. in line, W. Pitkeiing, 
to be 7th cap?. 25th N.I. 


17th reg. —* Sen.Lieut. (brer.capt^ G. 
Drew, to be capt. 

Sen. 8th Capt. in line, C. Donne, from 
18th N.I.. to be 8th capt. 24th N.I. 

18th i eg. — Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) T. 
Youngson, to be capt. 

Sen. 8th Capt. in line, T. Youngson, 
from 18th N.I., to be 8th capt. 25th N.I. 

18th reg. — Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) G. J. 
Biair, to be capt . . 

Sen.Lieut. (brev.capt.) J. Ardagh, from 
14th, to be sen.lieut. 24th N.L — Sen. 
Lieut, (brev.capt.) S.J. Hodgson, from 2d, 
to be 1st lieut. 25th N.L — Sen. 3d Lieut, 
(brev.capt.) W. Biss, from 5th, to be 2d 
lieut. 24th N.I.— Sen. 3d Lieut.A.Walker, 
from 4th, to be 2d lieut 25th N.I. —Sen. 
3d Lieut, (brev.capt.) G.W. Aubrey, from 
2d, to be 3d lieut. 24th N.L — Sen. 3d 
Lieut. ( brev.capt.) E. J. Foote, from 7th, 
to be 3d lieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 5th Lieut. 
W. Berrie, from 11th, to be 4th lieut. 
24th N.I. — Sen. 5th Lieut. J. Crisp, 
from 2d, to be 4th lieut. 25th N.I. — 
Sen. 5th Lieut. P. Whannell from 5th, to 
be 5th lieut. 24th N. I. — Sen. 5th Lieut. J. 
Hanson from 14th, to be 5tb lieut. 25th 
N. I — Sen. 6th Lieut, J. Power from 
23d, to be 6tli lieut. 24th N.L — Sen. 6tli 
Lieut. P. Snowden fiom 23d, to be 6th 
lieut. 25th N.L— Sen. 7th Lieut. P. Con- 
nor fiom 22d, to be 7th lieut. 24th N. I. 
— Sen. 8th. Lieut. T. Creighton from 20th, 
to be 7th lieut. 25th NM. — Sen. 9th Lieut. 
J. Crockatt from 20th, to be 8th lieut. 
24th N.L— sen. 8th Lieut. R. Waters 
fioiu 8th, tobegth lieut. 25th N.L — Sen. 

tl» Lieut. O. Jones from 10th, to be 9th 
lieut. 24th N.L — Sen. 9th Lieut. H. Mo- 
beily fiom 10th, to be 9th lieut. 25th N.I. 
— Seu. 11 tli Lieut. S. Hughes from 20th, 
to be 10th lieut. 24th N.I. —Sen. 10th 
Lieut. G. Heath from 19th, to he 10th 
lieut. 25th N. I. — seu. 11th Lieut. G. 
Gill from 1 st, to be 11th lieut. 24th N. I. 
— Sen. 1 1th Lieut. R. Williams from 
Madias European reg., to be 11th lieut. 
25th N.L — Sen. 13th lieut. S. Haggard 
from 14th, to be 12th lieut. 24th N. L — 
Sen. 13th Lieut. J. Anderson from Ma- 
dias Euto. reg., to be 12th lieut. 25th 
N. I. — Sen. 13th Lieut. W. Stokoe from 
10th, to be 13th lieut. 24th N. I. — Sen. 
13th Lieut. R. Cuxtou from 7th, to be 
13th lieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 1 1th Lieut. 
L. Ti otter from 15th, to be 14th lieut. 
24th N. I. — Sen. 14th Lieut. J. Besley 
fiom 23d, to be 14th lieut. 25th N. I.-- 
Sen. 15th Lieut. M. A. Law let fiom 10th, 
to he 15th lieut. 21th N.L — Sen. 15th 
Lieut. T. A. Crichton from 10th, to be 
15th lieut. 25th N. I — Sen. 16th Lieut. 
T. Bell fiofh 6th, to be 16th lieut. 24th 
N.I. — Sen. 16th Lieut. A. Fruer from 
23d, to ffe 16th lieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 
18th L'cnt. G. Giav fiom llth, to 1« 
17th lieut. 24th N. L — Sen. 18th Lieut. 
H. Ewing from llth, to be 17th lieut. 
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25ih N.I. — Sen. 18th Lieut. R. Brody 
from 6tli, to be 18th Lieut. 24th N. I. — 
Seu. 19th Lieut. C. H. Baddeley from 
l6tli, to be 18th lieut. 25th N.I. — Sen. 
19th Lieut. D. Mansfield from 7th, to be 
19th lieut. 24th N.I. — Sen, 19th Lieut. 
A. A. Mussita from Madras Euro, reg., to 
be 19tli lieut. 25th N. I. 

The following officers are posted to the 
24th and 25th reg. N.I. 

24th reg. — Majors. 3. Moodie from 6th 
N.I., W. G. Waugh, Madras Euro. reg. 
— Captains , G. Waugh* fhoffl Madras 
fluro. reg.,H. L. Harrington 19th N, 1 , 
John Moore 14th, P. Davie 8th, J. Tagg 
3d, J. Watson lfifh, L. Cooper 13th, C. 
tlonne 18th. — Lieutenants, 3. Ardagh 
from 14th N.I., W. Biss 5th, G. W. Au- 
brey 2d, W. Berrie 11th, P. Whfiunell 
5th, J. Power 23d, P. Comer 22d, J. 
Crohatt 20th, C. Jones 10th, S. Hughes 
20tb, G. Gill 1st, S. Haggard 14th, W. 
Stokoe 10th, L. Trotter 15th, M. Lawler 
10th, T. Bell 6th, G. Gray 11th, R. Brody 
6tb, D, Mansfield 7th. 

25th Reg — Majors, i. C. Stokoe from 
9th N. L, C. H. Powell 21st. — Captains, 
3. Lindsay 22d, T. Smithwaite 19th, J. 
T. Trewtnan 22d, N. H. Hatherly 6th, 
G. Sydenham 23d, R. Fenwick 8th, W. 
Pickering 17th, T. Yoongson 18th. — 
Lieutenants, S. J. Hodgson 2d N. I., 
Walker 4th, E. J. Foote 7th, J. Crisp 2d, 
J. Hanson 14th, P. Snowden 23d, T. 
Crichton 20tb, R. Waters 8th, H. Mober- 
ly 10th, G. Heath 19th, R. Williams, 
Madras Euro, reg., J. Anderson, Madras 
Euro, reg., R. Cuxton, 7th reg. N. I., J. 
Besley 23d, T. A. Crichton 10th, A. 
Fraser 23d, H. Ewing 11th, C. H. Badde- 
ley 16th, A. A. Mussita, Mad. Euro. reg. 

'The line and regimental promotions in 
(he corps of infantry that have taken place 
Since the 1st of Sept. 1818, are cancelled, 
and the following promotions are made 
consequent to the casualties since that 
date. —.Sen. Lieut. Col. (brevet col.) Ni 
Forbes, tube colonel. Date of commission, 
22d Sept. 1818. — Sen. Lieut. Col. (brevet 
col.) J. rJ. Graham, to be-'colonel. Sen. 
Maj. E. Ghitty, 16th regt. to be liente- 
naut col. 22d Sept. 1818. Sen. Maj. 3. 
Knowles C. B. from the 3d regt. to be 
lieutenant colonel. Sea. Maj. A. Roehead; 
fith regt. tube lieutenant colonel. Oct. 2d. 
Sen. Maj. J. M‘Kenzie, C. B. 20tli reg. to . 
be lieutenant colonel, 14th Oct. Seu. Maj.' 
J. Brodie, 11th regt. to be lieutenant 
colonel, 27th Jau. 1819. Sen. MajbT. 
Stewart, 9lti regt. to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, 19th. Feb, Sen. Maj. T. A. S. 
Ahmuty,8tbregt.to be lieuteuatft colonel, 
1st March. 

Madras European reg. Sen. yeut. B. 
Hooper to be captain, 2d Sept. Sen. 
Capt. J, A. Kelly to be major ; Sen. 
lieut. H. Kyd to be captain, 8th Sept. 

3d regt. Sen. Capt. J. Car {i a t ' ~W 'be 
Astatic Jaurn. — No. 48. . 


major ; Sen. Lieut. C. B. Robinson to be 
captain. 

6th regt. Sen. Lieut. J. Watson to bd 
captain, 15th Sept. Capt. R. Parmimer 
to be major. Sen. Lieut. E. Olduall to 
be captaiu, 2d Oct. 

8th regt. Sen. Capt. D. CarStairs to be 
major; Sen. Lieut, (brevet capt.) W. 
Hunter to be captain, 1st March. 

9th regt. Sen. Capt. A. M‘Leod to be 
major ; Sen. Lieut. 1. Boles to be cap- 
tain, 19th Feb. 

lltli regt. Sen. Capt. H. W. Salle to be 
major ; Seu. Lieut, (brevet capt.) J. Gag- 
ling to be captain, 27th Jau. 

13th regt. Sen. Capt. R. West, to be 
major ; Sen. Lieut, (brevet capt.) W; 
Kelso to be captain, 8th ApriL 

15th regt. Sen. Lient; J. Noble to be 
captain, 6th March. 

16th reg. — Sen. Capt. J. Edmonds tohd 
major ; Sen. Lieut. P. Simpson to he capt. 
22d Sept. Sen. Capt. P. N. Cuffley to 
be major; Sen. Lieut. J. Torianotobe 
capt. 1 Ith Nov, Sen. Capt. C. Hall, to be 
major ; Sen. Lieut. J; J. A. Willows, to 
be capt., 15th Nov. 

20th reg. — Sen. Capt. L. S. Smith to bd 
major ; Sen. Lieut, (brev. Capt.) C, O. 
Fothergill, to be capt. 14th Oct. 

23d reg. — Sen. Capt. J. M. Coombs td 
be major ; Sen. Lieut. W Heude to W 
capt. 1st April. 

24th reg. — Sen. CapL (brev. Major) G. 
Waugh to be major ; Sen. Liettt. and brev. 
Capt. J. Ardagh, to be capt. 31st Oct. 
Sen. Capt. H. L. Haringtnn to be Major; 
Sen. Lieut, (brev. Capt.) W. Biss, to be 
capt. 28th Feb. 

Officers promoted on the augmenta- 
tions to whom retrospective rank bag 
been assigned, to 1st Sept. 1818, shall 
only draw tbe pay and allowances of t&eif 
advanced rank, from the 1st inst. 

Tbe appointment by Brig. Gen. Dove- 
too, C.B. commanding tbe Hyderabad soba 
sidiary force, of Capt. Maitland, of tho 
Madras European regt. to officiate admit 
puty judge, advocate to a general errert' 
martial, rtf which Lient. Col. Croedill la 
president; ^•'confirmed. 

Lieut., d. Anthony, 2d bat. 6th regt; 
doing duty with the pioneers, is per- 
'tnitted at his own request' to rejoin -his 
corps. * . *■ ' . 

' May 15tb.— The following removal* 
areoidered : Lieut .R.tfudd, 16th reg.frum 
1st to 2d bat. Surgeon R. Huu ter from 
lOfh to 15th regt. and 1st bat. assistant 
.surgeon; W. Train from 16tb regt. SO 
5th extra bat. ; Assistant Surgeon R; M. 
England; from 15th to the Hitb regt. aaA 
2d bat. «. - . ;V. 

Aiirtps to the Goeerner-gamal.—K 
meeting of the British inhabitants 
dfftjtas iteid at the caching* oo tfte 
25tb of May, A. Scott, Esq. in the ebatr, 

Vol. VIII. *1 
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when an address was moved and unani- 
mously agreed to, congratulating the Mar- 
quis of Hastings upon the eminent suc- 
cess whicli had distinguished ins lordship’s 
measures since lie assumed the govern- 
ment of British India. The addiess was 
prepared by a committee of fourteen gen- 
tlemen, among whom were Maj.geu. Lang, 
Sir S. Toller, J. Stavely, Esq., Lieut. col. 
the hon. L. Stanhope, C.B., Lieut.col. 
Conway, C.B , Lieut.col. Conway, C.B., 
Lieut.col. Macgregor Murray, C.B. tkc. &c. 
Another address was also voted, congra- 
tulating the noble marquis on the high 
military honours conferred upon him by 
his most gracious sovereign, and request- 
ing on their behaif his lordship’s accep- 
tance of a star of the order of the bath 
set in diamonds, as a token of their te- 
epecl and esteem. 

Loss of the Commerce by Fire. — At 
daybreak on the 3d of May (lie ship 
Commerce, Capt. Dobre, while at anchor 
off tire port of Coring, was obseried to 
Ire on fire. Before assistance was pro- 
cured the flames had burst fortli from 
every hatchway .seised the rigging ami sails, 
and involved the whole of the ship in one 
sheet of flame. A quantity of powder 
Soon took fire and blew up a part of the 
fleck, the report of which was heard at 
the distance of Several miles. We are 
glad to find that no lives were lost. The 
captain was on shore ; those on board 
had no time to save the smallest ai tide 
of property. The cause of this disaster 
has not been ascertained, uor is it even 
known in what part of the ship the fire 
first commenced. In the progiess of the 
conflagration the ship drifted from her 
anchors, and having burnt dot, n to the 
water’s edge, disappeared. 


BIRTHS. 

May 12, at Bangalore, the lady of J. 
Stephenson, Esq. H.M.’s 22d L.D. of a 
son.. , . 22, the lady of J. Narcis, Esq. of 

a son 27, at Guntoor, the lady of 

Capt. VV. L. Smith, of a daughter.... 
June 8, at the residency, Hyderabad, the 
lady of H. Russell, Esq. of twin boys. . . . 
13, Mrs. Aviet Seth, relict of the late Mr. 
Aviet Seth, of a daughter. ... Id, at file 
Mourn, the lady of f. Burton, Esq. slug. 
Golandauze batt. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 
Mprli 3, J. Aral boon, Esq. to Miss M. 
un....21, at Pondicherry, Lieut, 
liade to Mrs. Eugene Bonnefoy.... 
'3,atTrichinopo!y, Lient. A. Biowne, 
,*s 53d reg. to Miss Shaw. 

DEATHS. 

“IL-AI Donongarpoor, Lieut. 
~ It bat. 1st reg. Bengal N.I. 
H* Hyderabad, Mr. B. Rue 
»,near Amolnair, Lieut. H. 
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Harrison, 2d reg. N.I Killed in a 

sortie of the enemy, in the Pettali of As- 
seerghur, oo the evening of the 19th 
April, having bravely and successfully 
headed the storming party agaiust the 
Same place the previous day, Maj. and 
Biev. Lieut.col. T. Frazer, H.M.’s 1st (or 
royal Scots) foot. He entered the army 
at an early period of life, served in Por- 
tugal, the Mediterranean, Egypt, the 
West Indies, and the Peninsula. He fell 
regretted by his brother officers, and es- 
teemed by all as a zealous, brave, deter- 
mined, and gallant soldier. ... 21, in Gen. 
Piitzltr's camp near Gudduck, of the 
cholera morbus, Maj. R. Trench, H.M.’s 
89th reg. and muster mast, to a field divi- 
sion May 5, at the cantonment of 

Mhow, in Malwa, Lient. Beil, Russell 
bi igade, and half-pay H.M.’s 50th foot. . . . 
10, at Secunderabad, ’Mrs. E. Gray, wife 
of snb.assist.surg. T. Gray.... 11, Mrs. 
E. Reilly, wife of Mr. W. Webster Reilly 
....13, at M.isulipatam, in the 69th 
year of his age, P. Alexander, Esq., up- 
wards of forty-one years a resident at that 
place. . . . Same day, at Secunderabad, 
Elizabeth, the wife of S. Piper, Esq. 

assist. surg. 30th reg 19, atTrichino- 

polv, B. Horne, Esq. civil service. ... 21, 
Mr’. C. C. Moss.... 30, at Negapatam, 
Mr. C. Grenon, aged 22 years. . . . June 6, 
At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mrs. J. Jones, 
aged 81 years.. . . 11, at Kilpauk, J. John, 
theiufant son of Capt. Ormsby. 


BOMBAY. 

LOCAL OCCURRENCES. 

Earthquake in Hutch, and the adjoiilr 
ing Region. — We derive the five following 
letters, describing the local effects of thi3 
awful visitation, from the Bombay Courier 
of July 7. The shock, which burst with 
indescribable violence on Bliooj and its 
vicinity, was slightly felt at Poonah. At 
the date of the accounts, it was not known 
to have extended southward beyond this 
city, nor north ward much beyond the 
tropic of Cancer. The British force men- 
tioned in the first and second letters to 
have been encamped at the time in a plain 
near Bhooj, between the city and fort, 
was a detachment from Sir W. Grant 
Keir’s division. 

Letter No. /. extract. 

Camp, Bliooj, June 17. 

We ang at present in a shocking state 
of alarm. Last evening, between six and 
seven o’clock , we were visited by a dread- 
ful earthquake. The%all that surround- 
ed Bhooj is almost levelled with 'the 
ground, and the few towers which am left 
standing arc muely broken remains } tii* 
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houses generally unroofed, others in 
ruins, and most of the large buildings, 
including the palace, greatly injured ; the 
wall of the hill fort is down in many 
places, and there is a complete breach 
near the gateway. The right of our camp 
rests a short distance on the left of the 
latter, hooting the town, and extends 
along the bottom of the hill to a little be- 
youd the large tower on the south-west 
point. I am happy to say that we have had 
none materially hurt, four Sepoys only 
bruised, who were on duty in the town ; 
but I fear that a* great many casualties 
have occurred among the poor natives j 
some hundreds are said to luve lost their 
lives. There is at present so much con- 
fusion that the numbers cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

We had several shocks during the night, 
and they have continued at intervals this 
day ; the last one about two hours ago, 
when 1 Could scarcely keep upon my legs ; 
the sensation is horrible while it lasts. 
They have suffered, we understand, in the 
same wap at Aujar. 

P. S. Three P.M. — There is a slight 
shock at this moment. I trust in God 
they will cease altogether. 

No. ir. 

Camp, near Bhooj, June 19. 

At seven o'clock, on the evening of the 
16th of June, an earthquake destroyed 
the whole district and country of Kuteh ; 
accounts that have been leeched men- 
tion, that, from Luck put Bunder to But- 
cliao, the whole of the towns and villages 
are more or less in ruins. The towns of 
Mandavie, Aloondria, aud Anjar, have suf- 
fered extensively and severely ; but the 
city of Bhooj, and the fort of Boojia, be- 
tween which our foice is eucawped, are 
reduced, the former to ruins, and the 
latter so breached as to lie useless as a for- 
tification. This, however, is the least part 
of the evil ; at the moment of the crash, 
it is apprehended, and I fear not any way 
exaggerated, that 2,000 of the inhabitants 
were buiied in the mass. 

Even now the effects of this horrible 
visitation are felt (though three days since 
the first shock) in constant and hourly 
vibrations of the earth. The inhabitants 
have been obliged to forsake what were 
once their halls, and encamp outside upon 
some small hills. Their distress cannot 
be well described ; bruised, maimed, and 
agitated with fear, they go daily into the 
city to work upon their several houses, 
to try and extricate the mangled remains 
of wives, children, and relations, whilst 
iu their pious labour the putrid pencil in- 
haled nearly exhausts them ; cattle, which 
have fallen in numbers, add greatly to the 
hoisome evil. The walls, from the sandy 


nature of the stone, are crumbled in a 
mass, and the narrow street of Bhooj en- 
tirely lost, thus adding to the difficulties 
of the sufferers. The upper stones of the 
palace fell, and buried, amongst others, 
the mother of the deposed Rao. What 
houses stand are so shattered as to be 
liable to fall in the ruins; and the very 
complete wreck of the wall on the south- 
ern side, as well as the demolition of 
nearly all the towers and gateways, 
render it impossible for Bhooj to be a 
city again. The loss of lives cannot be 
confined to the city. I fear in all 'the 
towns aud villages mortality has been 
great ; 1 am inclined to think, from the 
circumstance of a volcano having opened 
on a hill, thirty miles from Bhooj, that 
the country will uot experience a repeti- 
tion of the evil. 

From our camp being in a plain, no very 
material damage has been sustained ; the 
tiles of a few temporary erected houses 
were knocked off, and the walls shattered. 

I shall attempt to give you the sensa- 
tion felt by those, both in camp and city. 
In the latter, l was informed by a geutle- 
man, who nearly suffered by a house fal- 
ling over him, that, riding ou without an 
idea of what was to happen, — upon the 
first notice, a heavy appalling deadened 
nobe, the motion of the earth, with walls 
of the houses on each side of the street 
tottering and falling outwards, impr*M&i 
upon him an idea, and he called out, that 
a mine was sprung; whereas, another 
gentleman imagined that the bank of the 
tank was forced by the water ; these ideas, 
were accompanied with an unpleasant 
giddiness of the head and sickness of sto- 
mach, trom the heaving of the ground. 

iu camp a similar sickness aud giddiness 
were experienced ; ami in ignorance, un- 
til the shock was over, (which lasted a 
minute), of the nature of the uoise below 
the earth, some sat down instinctively, 
others threw themselves down. One was 
paying work people in a circle, and, upon 
seeing him squat, the whole followed the 
example, and sat round him, — “ The very 
picture of despair.” The sensation l felt 
was a giddiness and horror at perceiving 
a small hillock, close to which 1 was 
riding, (a short d nuance from the camp,) 
completely agitated, and at the same time 
my horse plunged, from the ground mov- 
iug. This was the case also with an of- 
ficer 1 was ridiug with. 

I have on iuquiiy ascertained, that, 
many years ago, and in the remembrance 
of the oldest inhabitants, au undulating 
motion has been fell before in Kutcb^^Utf 
never, I hope, wi 1 again be atteuded^v^lk 
such a horrible catastrophe ; tbe dhdre** 
of which has heen so great upoiy U** inha- 
bitants, that l confess l fall short of tfcbi- / 
Iity to describe it. ‘ 'y f „ 

4* I 2 ‘‘ 
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No. III. 

Anjar, June 17. 

It Is with sincere regret that l have to 
inform yon, that this place was visited by 
an earthquake yesterday erening, at ten 
minutes before seven o’clock. The effects 
of the shock, which lasted nearly two mi-> 
nutes, have been the levelling of the fort 
wall to the ground ; not 100 yards of the 
wall" remain in any one spot, and grins, 
towers, &c. ail hurled in one mass of 
fain. 

The destruction of the town has been 
distressing and awful ; not a quarter of 
the houses are standing, and those that do 
remain, are all iu rtfms. I cannot yet 
stgtp the particulars of the losses ; but I 
may, in one word, say, that a flourishing 
population has been reduced in one mo- 
ment to wretchedness and misery. I fear 
we shall have to lament the loss of up- 
wards of 100 people, besides those hurt. 
Beports front the country state similar 
disasters in all the villages round about ; 
and letters from Bhooj inform us, that 
that fort is much in the same condition' 
as Anjar. Slight shocks still continue to 
he felt ; and I shall, in the first leisure 
moment, report such particulars as I may 
ftp able to collect. 


No. IV. 


Basoda, June 26- — On the 16th, about 
seven o’clock P, M. the whole of the city 
m>d around it were thrown into the 
greatest consternation, by a very severe 
shock of an earthquake, which continued 
without intermission between two and 
three minutes. 1 was at a friend’s 
at the time ; we were sitting iu his upper 
hungaloe, which rocket! so violently, 1 
realty thought it would have fallen before 
we could get below stairs. The next 
morning, ahout eleven o’clock, we expe- 
rienced another, though slighter convul- 
sion. 

On the 18th we felt two more, one at 
eleven A- M., and the other at twelve at 
night ; and on the 20th we also had two 
more shocks ; God knows if it is yet all 
over. It appear* to hr going from the 
south’ to north. At Pallampore it was 
accompanied by a uqise iu the earth just 
like thunder. 

Its ravages at Ahmedqbad have been 
considerable. The two large minarets 
near the Jumab Museed, in that city, are 
overthrown. Guc of the gates pf the 
town has fallen down, and nearly 300 
homes. The fort of Bampoor, pear 
JMIggrde, is pearly demolished. 


«' i ■ • - Nc. V. 

is remarkable, qs the writer 
' — 'i a friend who resided 
• extensive desolation. 


the result of his own observation and en- 
quiries, as to the damage and alarm oc. 
casioned by the convulsion at and round 
the place whence he writes. 

Translation of a letter from a respect- 
able native to a correspondent at Baroda. 

Isoria, June 18.— I have sent you a 
letter, and given you an account of every 
thing that has occurred here ; yesterday, 
the 9th of Jest Vud (the 16th of June) iu 
the evening, a noise issued from the earth 
like the heating of the nohut, and occa- 
sioned the trembling of all the people; 
it appeared most wonderful, and deprived 
us all of our senses, so that we could not 
see, every thing appearing dark before 
ns ; a dizziness came upon many people, 
so that they fell down. The walls of the 
fort of Isoria in many places were com- 
pletely overturned, and the guns fell from 
the bastions ; the inhabitants ran home 
to their houses, many of which fell down. 
For one hour this continued ; the buildings 
in the town, some fell, and the others ap- 
peared as if falling ; the walls ofttho fort 
that remained after the first shock ap- 
peared in a ruined state. For an hour 
and a half the inhabitants did not know 
each other ; after that time all was hush 
and still, and we then returned to onr 
houses. At night a trembling seized onr 
bodies, and on Wednesday morning some 
horsemen who arrived came to me and 
reported, that in the fields tlie earth 
opened and threw up water ; to see which 
I went there ; such was the case, the 
water came up from the earth in many 
places, and it appeared like the rushing 
of water when drawn front a well ; it re- 
mained all night in the fields, and in three 
or four places the earth had given way, 
and sunk 100 feet in depth, which space 
was filled with water. Many of the 
wells which had before this plenty of 
water were left empty, ami many pools 
that formerly were dry were now filled 
with water : the like of this was never - 
seen before. When 1 returned into the - 
town, the inhabitants reported to toe, 
that during my absence the earth again 
was shaken; and when 1 was wasldug 
my body afterwards 1 frit two or three 
violent shocks again, and the house I- was 
in was much shaken. After this, people 
did not seem willing to remain in the 
town ; I therefore left it, and encamped 
one coss off". I received accounts froth 
Nowauuegar, that the forts of Balumbo 
aud Am raw have fallen down, and some 
people had died, and likewise some cat- 
tle ; the sajne has “occurred at Jankaria. 

I have received thenews from the country 
round, fog 16 coss; and beyond the Bun, 
at Jodtttqh Bunder, the same has also 
happened. ’ 

Tliis is the wonderful decree of AI- 
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mighty God, which I do not understand. 
For your information I have written this 
small account : all that has occufred it is 
impossible to describe. To-day, between 
twelve and two o'clock, the same has hap- 
pened. Oti Wednesday night, some peo- 
ple assert, that the earth was again shak- 
en. I have this moment received accounts 
from Moorvee, that the same has occurred 
there ; that some of the bouses and part 
of the wails of the fort have fallen, and 
the people suffered great losses, i do 
not know the extent of the damage, 

Miseetlanlei, July 7. —The despon- 
dency so proverbial amongst Englishmen 
in the mouth of November, appears to 
attack the natives of this part of the 
world at the setting in of the rains, for 
during this last week several inquests 
have been held on people who have ae- 
stroyed themselves without much appa- 
rent cause. 

Cotton stiU maintains its high prices, 
and. gome purchases have been made 
•that will not allow of oar quoting : 
freight to China, higher than 25 rupees 
#er candy. — (Bom. Gaz. 7 J 
Extract of a Letter received in England : 

Bombay, June 20. — We are all here in 
that kind of monotony, which nothing 
hut a little news from our little island 
can epliveu. Our grand staple, cqtton, 
has failed, and we have Iwenty-four tra- 
ders in the harbour who would be glad 
to take freight at 5 pounds per ton, but 
caunot procure it. Our present governor. 
Sir E. Nepeau, is about to remove, anil 
will be succeeded by Mr.Elphiustone, our 
commissioner in the Deccau. Au expe- 
dition w>H most certainly go lienee to the 
Persian Gulf in October, to pat a finish- 
ing blow to the extermination of the 
pirates, or make them all honest men. 
That extraordinary disease, the cholera 
morbus, still continues its ravages, but 
still. we are not wiser as to its causes than 
at first, though it appears, if remedies 
be administered iu time, the fatal cases 
are few. .From August 1817 to this time, 
tliq people swept off by it, in the Com- 
pany's territories, are calculated at 
156,000, of whom 31,000 hare becu Eu- 
ropeans or their descendants. Whole 
villages are completely depopulated ; and 
such has been the terror ou this side of 
India, that a fleet of boats laden with 
cotton, was totally deserted* in one uiglic 
by the crews. On another occasion, the. 
inhabitants of a village in Salsttte, set 
on a stranger and murdered him, under 
the impression of his being a sorcerer. 
The whole village was tried and found 
guilty to the number of 90 persons, who 
lay some months in prison, but were at 
last pardoned. — ( Plymouth and Dodt 
Telegraph, Noe. II.) 


Price Current, July 7. ' 

Jit. 

Cotton Ahmood . . per Surat candy 230 

Do. Toomii ...... per do 260 

Do. Bownagbuf., . . per do 285 

Do. Toomii per do ...235 

Do.LimreeWudwauper do 206 

Do. Tooiuil per do 235 

Do. Kutch ........ per do 200 

Do. Toomii per do.. 215 

Mangrole and Pore . per do 200 

Bengal Rice, 1 sort . per bag 10 

Do. unboiled, 2d do. per do 8 

Do. Muongey per do 6 

Sugar Bengal, real 

1 sort .......... per do 30 

Do. 2d do. ........ per do 28 , 

Do. Batavia iu Can- , , 

nister. per maund .... 7 

Do. China in chest . per Surat iuaund 6J 

Do. 2d sort. ....... per do 6 

Sugar Candy Chiu- 

eliu per do 10 J 

Do. Canton per do... 10 

Do. 2d do per do 9 . 

Raw Silk, Nankeen, per pucka seer. . 17 J 

Do. Canton, i sort . per do 17 

Do 2 do. . . per do 16 J 

Do 3 do. ..per do 16 

Saltpetre per bag 18 

Gunnees per 100 22 

Benjamin 1 sort. ... per Surat maund 20 

Do. Eurbpe market . per do 40* 

Ghee Caranehy .... per Bom. maund 7$ 
Wheat Jambooser.. per candy.. .. .. 28 

Wheat Surat per do 32 

Gram Surat, new .. per do 19 

Paddy per do 30 

Coeoanut Oil per Bom. mauud 3£ 

Jengelydo per do 3J 

Pepper Teliichery . . per candy .... 135 , 

Bhatcole per do 144- 

Do. Eastern per do 150 

Ginger Bengal .... per Surat candy . 70 

Do. Malabar per Bom. candy. 53 

Turmeric Bengal ..per Surat candy 40 
Hemp Concao .... per Bom. candy . 115 . 

Ghuuty per do ,...105 

Northern per Surat candy . 80 

Cardatnums 1 sort. . per do. maund. . 70 
Saudal Wood 1 sort per candy. . .... 180 

Do 2 do. . per do 150 

Do 3 do. . ]ier do... 120 

Beetlenut white Ma- 
lay per Surat caudy 60 

Do. Malabar r per llom. candy . 58 


Coir Laccadavie. . .. |>er candy.. .. .. 57- 

Copra new per do SO' 

Dammer Malacca 


Raw per Surat candy d®**- 

Do. boiled per do.. sO#** i 

Sago per maund .... t 

Quicksilver per, Surat maund SB 

Vermillion per bundle 

Camphor China, ... per mauud .. ... 2* 
’Hu in large slab ., per do... ...... Ilf 




Tutenague. . ... .. . per Sarat maund 1 1 j 

Elephants’ Teeth, 

Europe per do 50 

Nutmegs per lb 2f 

Mace per do 3J 

Cassia per do 0 J 

Cloves 1 sort per Surat maund 68 

Do.. . 2 do per do 55 

Coffee, Mocha .... per do 20 

Do., Java per do none 

Do., Bouibon ....per do none 

Almonds per do 4 

Kismises per do 4§ 

Hiug Europe Market per do 12 

Brimstone per do 75 

Cochineal per lb 17 

Saffron, free of Oil, per do 40 

Iron, Swedish .... per Surat candy 55 

Do., English per do 40 

Do., Malwan per do 45 

Steel in Tub per cwt 11 

Do. bundles per do 14 

PigLead per do 9§ 

Copper, Sheathing per Surat maund 22 

Do. plate per do 22J 

Copper Nails per cwt 60 

Brass, Do per do 42 

Tar per barrel 30 

Tin Plartes per chest 19 

Red Lead per cwt. 11 

White Lead per do 14 

Brandy per gal Ion 7 

Gin per large ca3e . . 30 

Arrack Colombo, in 

bond per gallon .... 1£ 

Spanish Dollars. . . . per 100 21 7 j 

German Crowus ..per do 212 

Venetians per do 490 

GttbbaS per do 478J 

Remittance to England, at six months 
2s. 4d. (»er rupee. 

Freight to England, nominal, id per ton. 
Loose Freight. ... do. j go per do. 

Exchange on Calcutta, B. R. 106 per 100 S. 
Do. on Madras par. 

It may be stated that assorted invest- 
ments of goods front England are selliug 
at 30 per cent advance. 

Marine stores, when purcha-cd sepa- 
rately, 15 per cent, advance. 


SHIPriNG INTELLIGENCE. 

July 7. — No anivab nor departures 
during the last week. The projected de- 
partures for the present springs, are the 
H. C’s. S’s., Charles Grant, and Lowther 
Castle, and the Anne of this port for 
China ; the Conde de Rio Pardo for 
.jklaeha; the England, Slakesby, Bramp- 
and Lady lioiingdon for England, 
x^WMefeJatter will be detained a few days, 
hist few bowsprit by another ship 
*i Ward bcr. 

-The Leda, Larobe, 


of May, having passed through the Mo- 
sambique Channel, and on the look-out 
for the island of Johanna, the ship struck 
on a reef of rorks. After a full considera- 
tion of the difficulties of the situation, it 
was deemed prudent by the captain and. 
crew to abandon the ship in their boats, 
and to make for the nearest land, which 
proved to be the island ot Mayotta. Here 
they landed, and having set up some 
tents on the shore, were enjoying a state 
of comparative comfort after tire dangers 
they had escaped. They were shortly 
after, however, surrounded by a party 
of tiie natives, all armed with spears, 
attended by the King of Mavotta’s bro- 
ther, and a man who could speak English, 
who brought a letter from the King of 
Mayotta, to desire them to leave that 
place, where they would certainly be 
plundered of all they possessed, and re- 
pair to the town, where every assistance 
they required would be afforded them. 
They in consequence struck their tents 
the next morning, and proceeded down to 
the town, which lay about ten miles to 
leeward, in their hoats. Here they pro- 
posed, naving little confidence in the king’s 
profession of amity, to remain only a few 
hours, and then steer for Johanna. The 
captain meautime waited on the king in 
person, who received him very civilly, 
but finding him determined to depart, 
grew furious, aud insisted, at all eveuts, 
on his remaining three days. There was no 
option left, therefore, but to comply with 
the best grace possible. About sunset of 
the evening ot their arrival, the King of 
Mayotta, with a large parly of natives, 
weut down and took out of the boats all 
the trunks and bags, and put them into 
his own house, where they remained un- 
til the evening of the 19th of May, when 
the king sent word they might go away. 
Their trunks and bags were delivered to 
them, but the locks of the tinnks bad 
been broken, all the bags opened, and . 
their best clothes taken. As soon as the 
king departed, a new and more extensive 
plunder commenced on the part of the na- 
tives, who took away all the quadrants, 
the chronometer, two watches, and the 
medicine ciiest. The captain, irritated at 
the loss of articles so essential to their 
safety, demanded to see tile king, for the 
purpose of reclaiming them ; but the 
guards put tlyeir hands to their swords, 
and threatened that if he and bis crew 
did not leave the island that evening, all 
their throats should be cut. They, were 
compelled, therefore, to embark and set 
sail for Jjphanna, where, after encounter- 
ing infinite perils, they arrired at mid- 
night un the 2Dt. A't the time of their 
landing; the Kipg of the" Island was wait- 
jug for them oil the shore, and received 
them with tbft utniost kindness • he even 
provided fltffai alt with quarters in his 
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own house ; and during tlieir stay, which 
was ten days, treated them with the 
utmost hospitality. The Captain and his 
mates dined every day at the king’s table, 
and the crew had a large house to them- 
selves. On the 31st of May, the ship 
Thames of Loodou, came into the hay, 
took them all on board, and carried them 
to Bombay. The three boats were left 
with the king of Johanna, as a return for 
his kind treatment, the captain of the 
Thames declining to bring them away. 
They all arrived safe at Bombay, on the 
21st of June. 

The Company's ships, Charles Grant 
and Lowther Castle, arrived on the 28th 
of May, and the Inglis on the 29th. 

BIRTHS. 

March 18. — At Poonah, the lady of 
Capt. Frederick Hickes, commanding 2d 
Poonah Auxiliary batt. of a daughter. . . . 
April 9. — At Kaira, the lady of Cornet 
Backhouse, of H.M’s. 17th drag, of a son 
....15. The lady of Capt. Malcolm 
Al’Neil, H.M’s. 17th drag, and brig.maj. 
of the King’s troops, of a sou.. .. 23. At 
Malwan, the lady of W. Stubbs, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, of a daughter.. . . June 
15. At Poouah, Mary, the wife of Mr. 
Robert Bennett, chief clerk to the honour- 
able commissioner, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 15. Janies Clow, one of the Hon. 
Company’s chaplains, and minister of the 
church of Scotland, at this Presidency, to 
Miss Margaret Morison.. . .July 5. Lieut. 
George William Blachley, 7th reg. N. I., 
to Miss Maria Ann Georgians Paiklmrst, 
eldest daughter of John G. Parkhurst, 
and the late Dowager Lady Boynton, of 
Catesby Abbey, Northamptonshire. 

DEATHS. 

April 6. At Surat, Mrs. Maria Carr, 
wife of Lieut.^ allies Carr 7. At Auran- 
gabad, Maj. James Macbcan, of the 2d 

batt. 13th Madras N. 1 15. At Cola- 

bah, L.D.M. Waddiugton, infant daughter 

of the late Lieut. H.C.S. Waddington 

30. Joseph Arrathoon, Esq. a respectable 
Armenian merchant. ... June 30. Mary 
Flora Niglitiugall, infant daughter of 
Alexander Maxwell, Esq.M. D., aged nine 
months.. . . In July, Lucy Furhish, infant 
daughter of the Rev. Horatio Bardwell, 
American missionary, aged twenty months 
.. ..At Mauritius, on the 16th July, Sir 
Alexander Austrutlier, Recorder of his 
Majesty’s Court of Judicature at Bombay. 


CEYLON. 

REVOLT IN KANDY. » 

Unofficial, Published in Ceylon . 
Capture of Maha Betme . — Extract from 
the Ceylon Government Gazette, Colom- 


bo, April 10.— “The tranquillity of the 
Kandyan provinces is so completely re- 
stored, and the plots and hopes of the 
factious and discontented so thoroughly 
crushed, that the apprehension of a few 
deserted rebels lurking in the jungle 
may be thought of little importance, yet 
we have satisfaction in publishing the 
following extract from a letter, dated 
Badulla, the 5th hist . — ie I have much 
pleasure in reporting to you the capture 
of the rebel Maha Betrae, of Kattragaon 
Temple, together with his uncle and the 
whole of the Allamulla family, by a party 
of Kandyans, sent by Captain Ritchie, 
Vnder the direction of that active chief 
Dikapittia, who succeeded in this en- 
terprise, after several days laborious 
search iu the jungle of Nikawitte. The 
Kapoor Nileme has also beeu secured by 
the same party, and with tfie others, is 
in close custody at Katabowa. it is 
here needless for me to euter into the 
character of this Maha Betme, as it 
is doubtless well known that he was the 
most active and determined rebel of the 
three Maha Betmes. He will upon his 
arrival here be brought to trial, as well 
as the Kattakille Mohattale. With tho 
exception of the Priest Pretender, and 
Andiawolle Mohattale, both of whom 
must ere long be iu our possession, there 
is not a single chief at large who can 
disturb the tranquillity of these provinces; 
a circumstance that affords me infinite sa- 
tisfaction, and on which I beg to offer 
you my sincere congratulations. The 
prisoner just secured is called the real 
Maha Betme, in allusion to a capture 
made some time ago of another Maha 
Betme, who was at first mistaken for the 
notorious rebel leader who bore the saute 
rank and title.’* 


LOCAL AND PROVINCIAL. 

Execution .— Jayecodie Aratchigey Sa- 
muel, a prisoner convicted of the murder 
of Domingo Koialegay Don Juanis Appoo, 
was — in confix mi ty with the senteue eof 
death passed upon him by the Supreme 
Court on the 15th of February last, 
and the warrant of his excellency the 
Governor, dated the 25th of the same 
month authorizing the fiscal for the 
town fort and district of Colombo to 
carry the said sentence into execution— 
conducted iu a bullock cart escorted by 
an officer’s guard from the gaol of Co- 
lombo on Sunday, the 23th February, to 
the Rest House, at Jayelle, where he 
arrived about suu-set, and was the** .«§*, 
tended by the superior priest of tb». jjftr 
man Catholic church. And mi lb eac«t 
day, being Monday, the 1st March* Ifttift 
morning, he was conveyed from .the jpaft. 
Rest House of Jayelle to the 
degod dc (being the place appointed 1 qr the 
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iienlence for bis execution), attended by 
the said priest, and was there executed 
between the hours of niue and ten in the 
forenoon. Tiie spectators of this awful 
scene were numerous. From the moment 
he observed that he was to suffer death, 
he seemed in a perpetual confusion of 
mind, and totally cast down. 

Spasmodic Cholera.— While we have 
the gratification to pronounce the epidemic 
on the decline in Colombo, that pleasure 
is alloyed by our recenr> accounts from 
Kandy, where this disorder has within 
the last few days made its appearance. 
Twenty-three cases are stated to have 
occurred in that towu, a great proportion* 
of which hare terminated fatally. 

Excursion to Adam's Peak. — Adam's 
Peak, on the island of Ceylon, i3 consi- 
dered to be at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet, and in some places very difficult of 
ascent; so steep, indeed, hi one part, as 
only to be scaled by the help of chains 
hanging down the precipice. These ob- 
stacles, however, have lately been snr- 
inouuted by three ladies' from Columbo, 
where, according to the natives, the im- 
pression of Buddha’s foot in the rock is 
to be traced. A letter to the editor of 
the Government Gazette, dated April 

29tli, describes the euterprize “ On the 

24th of March, the hon. Mrs. Twisleton, 
Mrs. Shuldharn, and Mrs. Walker, did, 
upon their own tender feet, climb the 
rugged rocks, clamber up the chaiu-bung 
precipice, aud stand upon the celebrated 
foot of Adam’s Peak. Don’t mistake 
me ; I mean Buddha's-foot, upon the very 
tiptop of the mountain ; not what is vul- 
garly called the foot of the hill, where any 
gentleman would be ashamed to remain 
after the feat of those female pedestrians." 

Monsoon . — The sooth-west monsoon 


on the Pedir coast at the port of Mevdoo, 
where they were received and protected 
by the chief. Here they soon quarrelled 
about the spoil, and one of them who had 
got one of Mrs. Onetlo’s jewels, ran away 
to Pedir. The king of Acheen suspect- 
ing the truth of tlte story which lie told 
of his having been shipwrecked, had him 
searched, when the jewels were fonnd 
upon him. He Was ordered into confine- 
ment; and, upon being threatened; be 
confessed the barbarous deed. The king 
of Acheen, Jehan Allum Shah, demanded 
the other seven accomplices from the chief 
of Merdoo, who refused to give them up. 
It is the king’s intention to deliver bi» 
prisoner to- SirT.S.- Raffles, who was daily- 
expected on that coast. The greater part 
of the Pedir coast is infested with pirates; 
two vessels have lately been plundered, 
and it is dangefoUS for auy one that is 
not well manned and armed to lie in a‘ 
roadsted there.— Ceijton Gov. Gazette, 
March 29. 


births. 

Feb. 19. — At Colombo; theTady of Maj.- 
Fuller, 59th regt. of a daughter. . . . April 
22, at Columbo, the lady of Capt. L. De 
Bussche, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 18. — At Matura, Mr. J. Zansz. 
April 5, at Point de Galle, P.A. De Moore, 

esq 9, at Colombo, Eliza Charlotte, 

infant daughter of Mr. J. W. De Wans, 
clerk of the chief secretary’s office.. ..12, 
at Point de Galle, Lieut. Farren, of H.M. 
73d rvgt. 

PENANG. 

DEATHS. 


net in out he 19 th April, which is much 
earlier than usual at Columbo. The ships 
in the roads rode very heavy ; two of them 
that were riding with chain cables, the 
Richmond and Priuee Regent, had their 
winiasses broken, and the former lost 70 
fathoms of her chain. Several others lost 
anchors. 


The ff'i Ihelmina plundered bp her Ja- 
vanese Crew . — From Capt. Lewis, of the 
Prime, we hare heart! the following de- 
plorable account of the brig Wilhelmina, 
belonging to Ceylon. About tbe middle 
of last January, Capt. Onetto, who com- 
rannded her, sailed from Penang with a 
grew consisting chiefly of Javanese, Whom 
he had picked up iu that port. Ou the 
remind or third day of his voyage, the 
■ Jjptngae, eight in number, massacred the 
' rkpaffa, his wife, some of their ndaiiooa 
- -ic on board, two passengers, their 
, nud-tbe rest of the ertw. Tim 
"hdn% after perpetruflfc* these 
plundered tS vessel, 
Hp^kmkdiu tbe joBj bore 


Dec. — At the governor’s house, Lieut. 
C. Claude Nattes. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
Political. — Official. 

The following is an ordinance providing 
for the protection of Hottentot or other 
children. 

Abstract Proclamation . — General Lord 
Charles Henry Somerset, Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, aud Command- 
er of the Forces, Sc. &c. — Whereas, 
by a proclamation bearing date tbe 23d of 
April, 1815, the respective landdrosts of 
the country districts have been authorised 
to apprentice all Hottentot children, who 
have attained their eighth year, for tbe 
term of It) years, to such of the inhabi- 
tants in, whose service they may have 
been born, and by whom they may have 
been maintained during tbe above-men- 
tioned term of eight years, under tbe re- 
strictions and regulations therein de- 
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scribed.— And whereas it lias been repre- 
sented to me, that it would be highly 
advantageous to the class of poor and un- 
protected infants, either Hottentots or 
others, who may at present or hereafter 
be found in this colony, and whose situa- 
tions are not provided for by the said pro- 
clamations, or by any other law or usage 
at present in observance in this colony, if 
some fui tlier provisions were made for 
their ptotection ; 1 have therefore judged 
proper to order, that in futuie, in case of 
the death of Hotteutot or other females in 
the service of inhabitants or otherwire, 
leaving behind them an infant or infants 
without means of subsistence, and who*e 
cases have not been provided for in the 
proclamation of the 23d Apiil, 1812, or 
any other law or usage at present in ob- 
servance in tuis colouy, or in case of any 
other accident by which such children 
shall have been deprived of the lawful 
protection they before enjoyed, the inha- 
bitant in whose family such infant or in- 
fants, at the time of the decease of his, 
her, or their mother, or of such other ac- 
cident may happen to be found, shall 
make due icporf of the same within three 
months, hi Cape Town, to H.M. fiscal in 
the countiy districts, to the respective 
land d rost s ; and in Simon’s Town to the 
government lesideuts, on p<dn of 100 
rix-dollars, for every person neglecting 
to do so. — And H.M, fiscal, the respective 
landdrosis, and the resident landdrosts, 
and the resident of Simon’s Town afore- 
said, aie hereby authorised and directed, 
in the same manner as is prescribed in the 
said proclamation of the 23d April, 1812, 
to place all >uch Hottentots, or other un- 
protected infant or infants, as by the laws 
and usages of this colony are not other- 
wise provided for, with Christian inha- 
bitants of known and acknowledged hu- 
mane disposition and good character, 
binding them as apprentice to such indi- 
viduals, until they shall come to the age 
of 18 years, or, if females, until they 
shall come to the age of 18 years or to 
the time of their marriage .— Dated ‘ )th 
July, 1819. 

IRRUPTION OF THE CAFFfcES. 

Private received in London. 

Letters from the Cape, by the Golden 
Grove transport, dated Aug. 24, have 
been received. At that period the colony 
was entirely freed from their troublesome 
neighbours, the Caffres, who were driven 
or had retreated across the river that 
separates their territory from that of the 
Cape. Government, we are informed, 
have ordered the 21st regt. of light drag, 
from India to the Cape, which will com- 
pletely secure the settlers from the future 
inroads of the Caffres. By the aid of ca- 
valry, they may always be driven off be- 
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fore there has been time to effect any 
extensive mischief. 

INFORMATION TO EMIGRANTS. 

From the London Prints. 

On the 18th November the Navy Board 
engaged eight or ten vessels to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, at tin late of 
about 15s. per tun per month, with the 
option of keeping them a her their arrival 
at the tape, at the same rate. 

Lists of settlers, to the number of 1500 
men, exclusive ly of their families, are 
uow before the Tianspoit hoard, which is 
occupii <1 in making an .mgements for their 
conveyance to their destination. 

It appears, that the seamii of planting 
has been mistaken by those to whom the 
prepat at ions for supei intending the emi- 
gration were entrusted, ,nd that instead 
of ariiving at the planting .season, the 
emigrants will teach their destination to- 
watds the close or sumniei. This circum- 
stance, although unfortunate, may still 
be not destitute of advantage, as, at least, 
time will thus be affoided for erecting 
buildings, clearing lauds, and performing 
other necessary measures, calculated for 
the comfoit and futuie success of the new 
inhabitants. A period of seven months 
must be reckoned upon as likely to elapse 
before any return of crops can be antici- 
pated ; so that thore who go at this sea- 
son will have to depend solely upon their 
own resources for that time. To those 
with small capitals, or those taking with 
them a large body of labourers, this is a 
circumstance demanding serious conside- 
ration. 

A gentleman of the name of Baillie, is 
about to take out a little colouy to the 
Cape of Good Hope, consisting of 267 
persons, — men, women, and children. It 
is stated that they command a capital of 
25,000/. and have agreed to subscribe for 
the formation of a library, for the mutual 
advantage* of t lie whole. 

The following tiansports are preparing 
to receive sett lets proceeding to the Cape 
of Good Hope : — In the port of London, 
Chapman, 558 tons ; Nautilus, 403; Aga- 
memnon, Diadem, and Ocean. At Liver-, 
pool : — Thetis, 550 tons ; Stentor, 36Q. 

The Northampton is preparing to re- 
ceive Mr. Thomas Wijsop, of Chelsea, 
and his party. The Chapman is nearly 
filled by Mr. Baillie and those proceeding 
with him. The Nautilus to receive Messrs. 
Scute, Crauze, Owen, aud Wm. Smith, 
with their respective parties. The two 
latter sail together, and will lie the first 
ships that depart for the new colony. Tigs 
Ocean aud Northampton the twp sett* 
The West Indian and La Belle Alliance, 
of between 5 and 600 tom, are taken Up* 
and go next. The WeymouUt^t^pe^bip. 
is preparing to take up at Portsmouth. 

Vol VIII. 4 K 
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Au application of some importance to 
the settlements at the Cape, and to the 
agricultuial interest* of these countries, 
is about to be submitted to government, 
respecting the importation of corn. The 
aggregate average of the maritime districts, 
at a minimum published in the Gazette, 
prohibits the use of foieign grain for 
home consumption in Gieat Britain : — 
Foreign corn is prohibited, if under 80s. 
wheat; 40s. barley; 27«. oats. If fiom 
British North A met ica, 67s. wheat; 33s. 
barley ; 22s. oats. 

By an omission, we believe, in the 
corn- bill, Cape ot Good Hope wheat, &c. 
is put on the same footing as foreign ; the 
application is to the effect that it may in 
future be imported on as favourable terms 
as corn from the British settlements in 
North America. 

To Sir By am Martin , Bart. Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy, ^c. — Sir : I have heard 
with feelings of regret, mingled with 
strong indignation, that some evil-dis- 
posed person had leported to you, that 
ft the settlers proceeding to the Cape of 
Good Hope were used worse than con- 
victs, that their tieatment was harsh, 
their allowance scanty and bad, and then- 
accommodation wretched and cramped be- 
yond all bearing.” — 1 beg leave to state 
for your information, in the name of my 
party, that such repoit is a gioundlcss 
fabrication. — My party on board this ship 
was the fust ot the description embarked. 
The treatment we have uniformly met 
with has been kind and indulgent in the 
extreme ; our allowance is ample, and of 
the best of provision ; and our accommo- 
dation much more convenient and roomy 
than I had any reason to expect, or could 


have applied for. Many who now embark 
for the first time perhaps in their lives, 
may feel temporary inconvenience ; but 
my long experience in nautical matters 
enables me to form a more correct judg- 
ment, and to estimate our present com- 
foitsas they deserve. From a mass of 
280 men, women, and children, nowon 
board this ship, the only complaint is 
against our protracted stay in the river, 
anting from the neglect at Apothecaries* 
Hall, where an order for our medicine 
chest has remained unexecuted for six 
days. — I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out returning my most grateful thanks for 
the expedition and attention I have met 
within the victualling and mu y depart- 
ments, and the interest manifested for our 
success. I cannot too highly praise the 
humanity and attention to our comforts 
displayed on every occasion by Capt. 
Young, the resident-agent at Deptford, 
by Lieut. Cole, the agent for transports on 
board, and by Capt. Milbank of this ship. 
— I have the honour to be with great re- 
spect, Sir, your most obedient humble 
seivant, John Bailue. 

Chapman Transport , Blackmail, 

Nov, 26, 1819. 


PERSIA. 

The last letters from Persia, announce 
the death of his Excellency Mirza Shefei, 
who for above thirty years filled the high 
situation of piirne vizier at that court. 
He has been succeeded in the vizauret by 
Ifaji Mohammed Hussein Khan, Nizam 
ad Dowlali, brothei-in-law to his Excel- 
lency the Pcisian Ambassador in this 
country. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Opening of the Session. 

Tuesday , Nov. 23. — At two o'clock 
this afternoon the Recent proceeded in 
state to open the session of patliament. 
It is not within general recollection to 
have seen so luge a concourse of persons 
assembled on such an occasion. The 
crowd from the Palace through the Park 
to the Home of Peers was immense. His 
Royal Highness was received with loud 
and general acclamations; he looked in 
excellent health. 

As soon as the Prince had enteied the 
house, piecedrd by the usual ofiiceis, 
bearing the sword of state, the cap of 
maintenance, the impeiial crown, and 
the Prince of Wales's crown, and taken 
bis seat on the throne, the members of 

House of Commons w ere sum moued to 
Gfctksfr appearing at the bar, 


accompauied by the Speaker, his Royal 
Highness read the following speech with 
energy, distinctness, and dignity: — 

<f My Lords and Gentlemen, — It is 
with great concern that I am again oblig- 
ed to announce to you the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. — 
I regret to have been under the necessity 
of calling you together at this period of the 
year; but the seditious practices so long 
pievalent in some of the manufacturing 
districts of the country, have bc.n con- 
tinued with increased activity nee you 
were last assembled in parliament. — They 
have led to ptoceedings incompatible with 
the public tranquillity, and with the pa- 
cific habits ot the industrious classes of 
the community, and a spirit is now fully 
manifested utterly hostile to the constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, and aiming, not 
only at the change of those political insti- 
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tutions which hare hitherto constituted 
the pride and hecunty of this country, hut 
at the snbveirion of the rights of propeity 
and of all order in society — I have given 
directions that the necessary infoi mat ion 
on this subject shall be laid befoie you, 
and I leel it to be uiy indispensable duty 
to press on your immediate attention the 
consideration of Mich mea-uie* a** may be 
requisite for the counteraction and sup- 
pression of a system, which, if not effec- 
tually checked, must bring confusion and 
ruin on the nation. 

t( Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, — The estimates for the ensuing 
year will be laid before you.— The neces- 
sity of aftouii' C piotection to the lives 
and property of his Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, has compelled me to make some 
addition to our military force ; but 1 have 
no doubt, you will boot opinion, that the 
arrangements for this purpose have beeu 
effected in the manner hkely to be the 
least buidensome to the country. — Al- 
though the revenue has undergone some 
fluctuation since the close of the last ses- 
sion of parliament, I have the sati-* taction 
of being able to iut'mm you, that it ap- 
pears to be again in a com >*e ot pmgiov- 
sive improvement. — .Some dcpiess on still 
continues to ex’st in ccitain biancho of 
our manufactures, and I deeply lament 
the distress which is in consequence tell by 
those who moie immediately depend upon 
them; but this depiesrion is in a great 
measure to be a«*u ibe;! to the etnhai lapsed 
situation or othercountries, and I earnestly 
hope that it will be touud to be of a tem- 
porary nature. 

i( My Loids and Gentlemen, — I conti- 
nue to receive from foreign powers the 
strongest assurances of their friendly dis- 
position to wauls this countiy. — It is my 
most anxious wish that advantage should 
be taken of this season of peace to secure 
and advance our internal prosperity ; hut 
the successful piosecution of this object 
must essentially depend on the preset ra- 
tion of domestic tranquillity. — Upon the 
loyalty of the great body of the people, 1 
have the most confident reliance ; hut it 
will require your utmost vigilance and 
exertion, collectively and individually, to 
check the dissemination of the doctrine* 
of tiea*on and impiety, and to impress 
upon the minds of all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, that it is fioni the culti- 
vation of the principles of religion, and 
from a just subordination to lawful autho- 
rity, that we can alone expect the conti- 
nuance of that Divine favour and protec- 
tion which- have hitheito been so signally 
experienced in this kingdom.” "* 

Lord Man vers moved the Andros, 
which was seconded by Loid Churchill. 
Earl Grey moved an amendment. Loui 
Sidmouth spoke in reply. Lord Erskine, 
and Lord King, followed iu support of the 


amendment. Lord Carvsforf, the Duke 
of Athol, Lord Lilford, and the Lord 
Chancellor vindicated the Address. The 
Maiquis of Lansdown, Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Caernarvon, and the Marquis of 
Buckingham, altei nate speakers for the 
Addiess and amendment, concluded the 
debate. On a division the amendment 


was negatived. 

Non-contents 159 

Contents . . . . 34 


Majority, including ptoxies, 125 

The addtess was then caiiied withouta 
dir s on. 

noise or commons. 

On the return of the Speaker from the 
Motive ot Lord*, a shott adjournment 
took place. Aftci lesuming the chair, the 
Speaktr lead a copy of the speech fioni 
the tin one. — The lion. J. Somers Cocks 
moved the Addiess, which was seconded 
by the lion. Kdvvuid Cost. Mr. Tierney 
moved an amendment similar to that 
moved by Earl Grey in the upper house, 
which the Marquis ot Tavistock seconded. 
Lord Cast lei cagli supported the Address, 
Mr. B. Wilbiaham vindicated the grand 
j lit v of who h lie had been a member. Mr. 
S. YVoitley and J. Mackintosh next spoke, 
the one in favoui of the addiess, and the 
other of the amendment. 

Mr. Plunkett made a great impression 
by a speech in favour of the original ad- 
dres*. After Mi. Scat lei t and the Attor- 
ney Genet al had spoken, Sir W. De Cres- 
pigny moved an adjournment, which was 
negatived by 453 to (>5. Mi . Wilbei force 
supported the Address. Mr. Hume sug- 
gested the pi opt ietv of adjourning, as it 
was now halt past two iu the morning 
Seveial members vveje for proceeding, but 
the inajouty, desnous that the subject 
should be fully discussed, agieed to ad- 
journ. 

Jlt’sumcd J>> bate. 

Nor. 2»). Loid Castlercagh laid on the 
table copies of Communications from the 
Magistiates at Manchester, and deposi- 
tions as to the extent of seditious asso- 
ciations and illegal training. 

Mr. Hume opposed the address. Lcrd 
Castlercagh explained. Loid C. Churchill 
supported the original address; Mr. Ben- 
net the amendment. Mr. Kgerton Bridges, 
bir W. Cie*pigny, the same. Lord Nu- 
gent and Mr. Pliillyis argued for a parlia- 
mentary enquiiy, and Lord Temple, Mr. 
Wairen, and the Solicitor General pre- 
ferred a judicial investigation. Sir F. 
Bnrdett supported the amendment, and 
Mr. C. Wynn the addiess. Sir J. Se- 
bright spoke In favour of the amendment $ 
Air. Lyulcton and Mi. Canning for the 
address. On a division, the amendment 
was negatived by 381 to 150. Tfceorfc 
ginal address was then carried without*, 
division. 
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EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

A ~ov, 17. — A Court of Directors was 
held, wheu the following captains were 
sworn into the command of their respec- 
tive ships : — Capt. T. F. Bahlerston, of 
the Asia; Capt. F. Cresswell, of the As- 
tell, and Capt. H.A. Drummond, of the 
Castle Huutly, for Bengal and China. 

24.— A Court of Directois was held, 
when Capt. W. Majoribanks, of the ship 
Thomas Coutts, took leave of the Court 
previous to departing for Bombay and 
China. The following ships were thus 
stationed, viz. Dotsetshire and VVinchel- 
sea, for St. Helena and China. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Mr. Canning ariived at the India Board 
Office on Satui day evening, Nov. 20, from 
Italy, and nest morning had au audience 
of the Prince Regent at Carlton House. 

General Munio proceeds to India via 
Bombay, in the Thomas Coutis. It is hts 
object to have a conference vvitlt Gov. 
Elphinstoue, previous to his assuming the 
government of Madras. The Coutts is ex- 
pected to sail immediately. 

Col. Mark Wilkes, of the Madras esta- 
blishment, lias retired from the service. 

Nvv. 19 — Fat swell Dinner to Gov. 
Farquhar.—A sumptuous banquet was 
given at the Fountain Tavern, Canterbu- 
ry, by S. II. Lu'hinaton. Esq. the worthy 
representative of the city, and a large por- 
tion of the most respectable freemen and 
inhabitants, to their highly-esteemed bro- 
ther freeman, Robert Townahend Far- 
quhar, Esq. who is now on his return to 
the Mauritius. 

Mr. Sheriff Parkins, who now disputes 
the question of seniority with his col- 
league, and who, in eschewing tile costly 
pageantry of a state-chariot, consults his 
own dignity rather than that of the city, 
■was formerly well known to our readers 
in Calcutta, asaEuropeau inhabitaut and 
coachmaker. 

The court-martial on Dr. Stokoe, the 
surgeon of Buonapaite, closed on the 9th 
September, by sentencing that gentleman 
to be dismissed the service, and tendered 
incapable of ever setviug again. 

Calcutta, Jane 16.— Artived this day 
the H.C.S. Waterloo, having on board the 
Marchioness of Hastings and suite. Her 
ladyship had a quick passage of 15 weeks. 


COMMERCIAL NOTICE. 

Cotton Wool.— The importers at Glas- 
JPW adopted on the 2d Nov. the following 
regulations -. — That from and after the 
the period of credit on all kinds 
—* “ttpn wool shall be four months, and 
- la paid) if within ten days 


from the date of sale, an allowance of 
two per cent, will be given. That the 
tare shall be four pounds per cwt. on all 
kinds of cotton wool. 

CONTINENTAL EXTRACT. 

Paris, Nov. \. — The French ship Louise, 
and the Portuguese brig Kspadarte, lately 
arrived at Havre and Marseilles, have 
imported tea, pepper atid claves, the pro- 
duce of the Brazils. If to so many other 
advantages as that country alieady enjoys, 
it succeeds in naturalizing these exotic 
plants, and propagating their culture, Eu- 
rope will provide itself with all these ar- 
ticles at a moderate price. The Brazilian 
government may expedite tiiat period. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Company’s ship Wateiloo arrived 
at Calcutta on the 16th of June.— 
Passengers by the ship Norfolk, for 
Madras and Bengal: — Rtv. H. Coxe, 
chaplain, and Mis. H. Coxe; R. Lewis, 
Esq. advocate, and Mrs. Lewis and fa- 
mily ; Mrs. T. He\veu ; Mins Wallace; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamdey ; Mi Dolbie ; Mr. 
Keating; Mr. Shawe ; Mi. Chauvrl ; Mr. 
Fleming ; Mr. Caitei ; Mr. Baiid ; Mr. 
Ebhere ; Mr. Giiiliths, suigeon. 

NAVAL AND MIL1TAKY NO I ICES. 

The Vigo, 74, is fittimi for the flag of 
Rear-admital Lambert, appointed com- 
mandcr-in-ehief at St. Helena, in the 
room of Rear-admiral Plampiu, coming 
home in the Conqueior. Capt. T. Brown 
takes the command of the Vigo. Mr. 
E. Vidal is appointed secretary to the new 
commander-in-chief. 

The Leander, Capt. Richardson, is fit- 
ting for the flag of Rear-admiral the hon. 
Sir H. Blackwood, appointed, as iu our 
last, to succeed Sir R. King, who has com- 
pleted the period of three years service. 

Nov. 10. — Arrived at Portsmouth, the 
transports Sir Geoige Osborne and AI- 
bury, from the Mauritius, with part of the 
22d reg. foot (250 men), commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Dalrymple. This regiment 
giment has been 20 years in India. The 
above transports brought five Frenchmen, 
who were taken in a ship by the boats of 
his Majetsy’s ship Liverpool, and have 
been sent to England by t he governor of 
the Mauritius, to he tried for a breach of 
the Slave Laws. 

The Alfred, Wilkinson, from Calcutta, 
has brought part of the 25th dragoons, 
and46tb, 84th, and 86th reg. from India. 

Nov. 15. — A division of the 22d regt. 
of foot landed at Gosport from the Isle of 
France. 
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TOUR OF THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR. 

Edinburgh , Oct. 29. — The Persian Am- 
bassador and suite arrived at the royal 
hotel. Princes Street, on a visit to this 
city and other parts of Scotland. On his 
way thither from Cheltenham, he visited 
many seats of the nobility, and was re- 
ceived with what he is pleased to speak of 
as magnificent hospitality. On his arri- 
val at Edinburgh, he was waited upon at 
his hotel by the lord provost ; and about 
three o’clock his Exc. accompanied by his 
lordship and an interpreter, proceeded in 
his carriage to visit the Parliament House, 
the Writers’ Library, &c. and afterwards 
went to the palace of Holyrood-hou*e. On 
the 30th, between one and two o’clock, 
the ambassador, accompanied as before, 
rode up to the Castle, where he whs join- 
ed by Sir T. Bradford, Maj. Lindsay, and 
others of the staff, and conducted by them 
through every part of the garrison, with 
the economy of which he expressed his 
satisfaction. The hazy weal her prevented 
the view of the fine scenery around this 
commanding .station. His Exc. seemed 
much interested with the dress of the 
Highland soldiers, and stopped several 
times to contemplate it ; as he passed by 
one of them, and, in refeience to their 
philibegs, he repeated, the word*, “ Cold, 
cold !” accompanied by a significant mo- 
tion. On 1 uesday, Nov. 2, he visited 
Heriot’s-hospital, the College, and other 
public institutions, and rode thiough se- 
veral of th p streets on horseback, to the 
high gratification of the populace, who 
crowded round him wherever he appeared. 
In the afternoon lie dined with the lord 
provost, with a select party, and in the 
evening visited the Pantheon, where the 
centre box was elegantly fitted up for his 
reception. On the 3d his Exc. rode out 
on horseback, accompanied by Maj. Lind- 
say, and another officer of the North 
British staff. From the hotel they direct- 
ed their course to the Calton-liill. The 
ambassador stopped at various points to 
admire the objects round, and frequently 
exclaimed, “ Grand !” — “ Very fine !” — 
“ Finest city in Europe !” On enquiiing 
the meaning of the round tower raised on 
the tomb of Hume, and learning that it 
marked the spot where the ashes of the 
great historian of England were depo- 
sited, he expressed peculiar satisfaction 
at this memorial. On the morning of the 
4th, his Exc. left Edinburgh, and break- 
fasted with the Earl of Morton at Dalma- 
hoy : he is to dine with his grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, at Hamilton palace, 
and afterwards proceeds to Portpatrick, 
from thence to embark for IrelarfH. 

Nov. 8. — The Persian ambassador w ith 
his suite landed in Dublin, where his Exc. 
slept, and left that city the following day 
for Mount Stewart, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry. Thence he intends 
to proceed on a visit to the Marquis of 
Downshire, at Hillsborough. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Friday, Nor. 26, 1SJ9. 

Sugar. — The demand early in the week was in- 
considerable. but when the news from the West 
Indies transpired, stating that Barbadoes and the 
neighbouring islands had suffered seveielyby a 
hurricane, the demand increased materially, and 
prices a shade higher were obtained. Foreign 
Sugars continue to be enquired afttr; the stock 
in this market is inconsiderable. 

Co fee. — The demand for Coffee by private con- 
tract has been increasing ; and as few holders ap- 
pear inclined to sell, a gradual and considerable 
rise has taken place. 

Colton. — The accounts from Liverpool are again 
favourable ; the demand at that market had re- 
vived, the purchases reported on Wednesday last 
were considerable, and had a favourable effect. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

**• Information respecting Bi-ths, Deaths, and 
Marriage *, in families eannulei. with India, if 
sent under cover, postpaid, to Messrs Black and 
Co., Leadenhall Street, will be inserted tn OUT 
Journal free of expense. 

MARK! AGES. 

Oct. 26. At St. Marylebone, Capt. E. F. Water*, 
Bengal Military Establishment, to Elizabeth Ste- 
phens, daughter of Mr, T. S. Aldersey, of Lis- 
son Grove. 

SO. Mr. Dobson, of Downshire-hill, Hampstead, 
to Maria, daughter of C. Olier, Esq. Bank of 
England. 

Nov. 8. At Great Baddon, E^sex, Thos. Francis 
Bdderston, Esq. Commander of the Hon. East- 
India Company’s ship Asia, to Elizabeth, 
> oungest d -tighter of Walter Urquhart, Esq. 

11. At St. Mary’s Whitechapel, Mr. W. Fraser, 
of Dcmerara, to Frances, daughter of the late 
J . Calder, Esq. of the Company’s service. 

19. At Northfield, Lieut. Col. i. F. Dv son, of 
the Hon. East-India Comnany’s service, to 
Emma Louisa, third daughter of the late P. F. 
Muntz, Esq, of Selbvwick, Worcestershire. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 4. R. Steuart, Esq. late President of the 
Medical Board at Bombay. He was the son of 
the late proprietor of Ballichen, near Dunkeld, 
in Scotland, and brother of the present Hope 
Steuart, Esq. of that place. 

8. At the house of Robt. Smith, Esq. Leyton, 
Frances Henrietta Laura Sherbnrne, daughter 
of the late J. Sherburne, Esq. of Bengal. 

Nov. J2. At Deal, Catherine, wife of Capt. John 
Paterson, of the East-India Company** service, 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Oct. 27 Gravesend, Eclipse, Cogel], from India. 
28 Off Falmouth, Nov. 6 Portsmouth, Alfred, 
Wilkinson, Irom Madras and St. Helena. 

Nov. t Deal, « Gravesend, Lord Suffield, Brown, 
from Bengal 10 May. 

7 Deal, 12 Gravesend, Lady Kenoaway, Meer, 
from Bengal 29 May, and St. Helena 1 Sept. 

11 Gravesend, Stakesly, Henderson, from Bom- 
bay g July. 

22 Cowes, Herald, Gregoran, from Batavia. 

— Cowes, Lady Nugent, . from Madras. 

23 Falmouth, Asia, Lmsee, from Bombay ll 
June, the Cape ll Aug., and St. Helena 26 Aug. 

24 Deal, Egfnd, Kirby, from Bengii 26 June. 

2* Deal, Cerberus, Hepperstali, from Bombay, 

Departures. 

Oct. 26 Gravesend, 27 Deal, Henry Porcher, Ana- 
tin. for Madras. 

— Gravesend, 27 Deal, Cornwallis, Short, for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Nov. 2 Gravesend, 3 Deal, Sarah, Tbcaker, for 
Bombay. 

7 Gravesend, 8 Deal, 10 Dartmouth, IfapMMM, 
Watt, for Batavia. 

12 Gravesend, 14 Deal, Traveller, Hstehrmoo, 
for Bombay. 

13 Gravesend, 16 Deal, Margaret, Attflgp far Ma- 
dras. , 

14 Gravesend. 16 Deal, <4 Portsmouth, Soifcijt, 
Lutey, for Madras aodBedfal. 

*J Grayeiend, Thalia, Beibatt, •" 
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0 

10 

— 

0 

0 

1 1 

Shivered .. 








Sugar, Yellow ... .. . 

Cwt . 

1 

8 

0 

— 

l 

12 

0 

— — Stick 








Wlme 


l 

15 

0 

— i 

2 

4 

• 

Mask, China ... 

. OZ. 0 

15 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

— Brown 


1 

2 

0 

— 

l 

5 

0 

Nux Vomica. ... 

..CWt. 1 

0 

n 

— 

1 

3 

o 

Tea, B-diea 

lb. 

0 

1 

8 

— 

0 

1 

10 

Oil Cassia 

. oz. 0 

1 

s 

— 

0 

1 

4 

— — V onvou 


0 

2 

*> 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Cinnamon . 

0 

n 

o 





— Souchong 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Cloves 

0 

J 

ft 





Campoi .... 









Mace 








Twankay . 


0 

o 

8 


0 

4 

0 

— — Nutmegs .. 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

c 

Pekoe .. •• 


0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

4 

1 1 

Opium 

. .11). 







— Hyson skin . .. 


ft 


7 

— 

0 

4 

7 

Rhubarb 

0 

3 

ft 

*— 

0 


6 

Hvson 


0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

6 

6 

Sal Ammoniac . 

. CVV*. 







< uinpov du . . 


0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

3 

G 

Senna 

.lb. 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 


0 

T* rt.i.' --'lell 


1 

15 

0 

— 

A 

0 

0 

Turmerick, Java 

..cwt. « 


0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Wooe . sai" ’dor-. d 

.t.m 

-J 

0 

0 

_ 

G 

0 

0 


GOODS DF.CLAREO FOR SALE AT 
THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 7 December— Prompt 3 March . 
Tea.— Boliea, 400,000 lbs. — Congou. Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,800,000 lbs. — Twankay 
a*d Hyson Skin, 1,000,000 lbs.— Hyson, ‘200,000 


R's. Total, including rnvate-Trade, 6,400,000 

lbs. 

For Sale 14 December — Prompt 10 March. 

Company's. — Bengal, Coast, and Surat Piece 
Goods, Nankeen Cloth, 3nd Goods from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


SHIPS LOADING TOR INDIA. 


Ships' Names, j Tons. > Captains. 

- - - - - I .. 


I 

Columbo - - 

4 to 

• Richardson 

Earl St. Vincent -1 

412 

Simp«on - 

Jane - - - - 

47* 

.Ma.ighan - 

Hindostan - - -j 

3C0 

;Kirkvvoc 1 - 

John Bull - - -! 

460 

'Carlett - - 

Perseverance - -j 

512 

Mounsey - 

George Home - -J 

420 

Te'fer - - 

Palmer - - - 

4 S 4 

Barciay 




Ajax ‘ 

4**0 

Xlark - . 

Mangles - - - -I 



I 

Minstrel - - - -1 

500 

{Bristol 

Perseverance - -j 

500 

[Stoker - - 

Moira - - - -! 

709 

.Hcrnbiw * 


IF here to. 


Isle of France and Ceylon. 

-j Batina. 

Batavia. 

-] Beng' 1, (at Liverpool). 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

-! Madras *.nd Bengal. 

- Ditto. 

-I Bn mb. /. 

-j Madras. 

| Calcutta. 

- Cape of Good Hope. 

- Van Dieman’* Land and Xcw South W< le*» 
-! Madras and Bengal, 



Daily Prices qf Stocks, from the 2ftth of October to the 25th of November, 1819. 
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A. 

Abul Hassan Klian, ambassador fi om 
tlie King of Persia: his family and 
elevation to rank, see Persian Am- 
bassador • . . . . 28 

Account ot the Parisna h-Gouricha 
wot shipjK**! in the deceit ot Paikui ; 
an idol ot tue art ? ent Hindoos .. 241 
Account ot ija’.t l.> in Cushmcer . . 4. : >6 
Achel Sing ; t'Miaa of a letter from 

camp at Baudpuor 487 

Acbcen : count er-re'-olutiou there 96, 191 

Action at Jubbul pore 374 

Adam’s Peak, excursion to .... 616 
Adulteiv, punishment of among the 

Malays 129 

Amboy na, state of the Baptist mission 289 
Amei ican missionaries at Bombay .. 364 
Andaman Boy, in eighteen veiaes . . 465 
Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 

with plan and objects 288 

Antiquities, Egyptian . . 69, 169, 281 

— Indian 466, 584 

■ Aiabian 172 

Apostncy of British seamen at Smyrna 367 
Appa Sahib, 76, 180. — Appa Sahib, 
Chittoo Pmdarry, his immediate 
accomplice, with three hundred men 
dislodged, routed, and pursued with 
unexampled bravery to the very 
gates of Asseer, by the persevering 
conduct of Li cut. -Col. Smith, of 
the Madras establishment ; result 
of this encounter, 296. — Execution 
of six sepoys taken in arms among * 
the adherents of Appa Sahib, 371. 
—His force, an estimate of, in a 
letter published in India, dated 
Camp, near Dhar, 1st Feb. 1819 484 

Arabic and Persian works published 
under the auspices of the College at 


Fort William . . ►. . . . ^ . 174 

Arabian-China trade, from an Arabian 
historian ot the ninth century 546 

Arabian bagpipes, discussion on the 

origin of the invention 466 

Arabian hordes, anecdote of .. .* 130 
Arctic expedition, the second .. ..581 
Asiatic Joum. 


Arnold’s, Brig.-Gen. division, route 
of a detachment from Aitneer to 

Hansi S3 

Army, Operations of Field — Appah 
Sahib, ai d territoiy of Nagpore— 
Futtihpoie— Pagara Ghaut — Scin- 
dia territory— Mahva, and banks of 
the Nerbuddah — Kaira — Mai wan 
district, 76, 79. — Pindarics — Scin- 
dia — Sir John Malcolm subdues 
the piedatory Arabs jn the western 
disti lets — Gurrawtah, a strong fort, 
taken — Cuttack campaign ended— 
Letter from a field officer — Opera- 
tions against the ex -rajah Appah 
Sahib recommenced — Gohands and 
Pindarics taken by surprise — Mal- 
wa — Mai wan disti ict, 176, 180. — • 
Genet ai Orders — Nagpore donation 
— Suriender of the tort of Nevvtee, 
and capture of Rairee — Major-Gen. 
Keir’s account of the action at 
Rairee — Lieut. Miller Clifford’s te- 
turn of killed and wounded — Field 
orders at the camp ofRairee — Sup- 
plement to the London Gazette- 
Distribution of the army— Preda- 
tory Naiks in Berar, 290, 297. — 

G. O. Fort St. George— Court Mar- 
tial. — Execution of sepoys. —Ap- 
probation of the Rt. Hon. Governor 
in Council at Bombay, on Lieut.- 
Col. Stanhope’s successful attack on 
the Coolie’* — Abstract supplement 
to the London Gazette of 3d Aug. 

1819 — Abstract supplement to Lon- 
don Gazette, Aug. 10. 371, 385.— 
Account of movements and trans- 
actions previous to Appah Sahib’s 
escape from the lulls, dated camp, 
near Dhar. • — Extract of a letter 
from the camp at Sainkerah— 
States of Hurry and Purtaubgbur— 
Pindaries— Siege of Asseerglmr— 
Achel Sing.— Runjeet Sing 4B4, 

438. — Operations and casualties at 
the siege of Asseerghur.— Opera- 
tions in Kattyibar. — Expedition to 

Vol. VUI. 4 L 
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Cutcli. — Unofficial accounts and 
extracts. — Bravery and success of 
the expedition under Maior-een. 

Sir W. G. Keir. — Siege ot A^eoi- 
ghur. — Oneiation* against the Mrc- 
nahs — Bhul Ciiietf aiti>>. — Results 

from the war 5 97, 602 

Army of \ladras, contest respecting, 

by Viiulex 113 

Asserghur, siege of, 294. — Account 
of the death of Col. Fia/er, 487. — «■ 

Surrender of . . 600 

Assey, Chv*. Esq. on thctiade to 
China and the Indian Archipelago, 

&c. review of 133 

Asiatic Intelligence, Indian-British 
territory, 76, 176, 2! >0, 370, 483, 

597 — Calcutta, 79, 1 3(>, 297, 385, 

488, 603 — Madras, 8", 1^1, 300, 

390, 496, 605 — Bombay, 89, 136, 

301, 393, 498, 610 —Ceylon, 91, 
187,504, 615 — C ina, 97,192, 396, 
Cape of Good Hope, 97, 193, 306, 

395, 511, 616.— Malacca, 95, 191, 

305. — Java, 191. — Beucoolen, 191. 

— Acheen, 191. — Ava, 96, 513. — 
Siam, 96, 513.— Ncpaul, 504. — 
Sumatra, 96, 190, 305, all.- Pe- 
nang, 97, 395.— Borneo, 97. — Phi- 
lippines, 97, 192. — Mauritius, 97, 

192, 303, 397.— Moluccas, 192.— 

St. Helena, 195. — Caiilml, 195,303. 

— Persia, 197. — Singapore, 305, 395 


Asiatic Society Tiansactiona . . . . 354 

Astionomiiv.l solution of the angles 
of inclination given to the Piiamid* 

in Egypt *.. .. 171 

Ava, Rangoon law, 96. — Destructive 
fire at Rangoon 513 


K. 


Battology, remat knble instance of in 
the Pagan religion among the Chi- 
nese 

Bajee Row 

Bass as de India . . 

Barlow’s, Sir Geo. Hilaro, pension, 
debate on at the Last India Huunc 

26*4, 401 

Benares, mission, uv accounts from 5o9 
Biography of the Right limt. W. 
Hastings, 445. — Proposed vote of a 

statue to Ids imnmry 447 

Biifhs, Maiiiage", and Death®, home 
list . . 101, 205, 309, 413, 517, 621 
Bishop of Maxula’.H ai i ival at M tcao 471 
Bombay, civil and mihtaiy appoint- 
ments and pmmnrhm** 89, 186, 

301 , 498. — Genet M M llitary regula- 
tions, 301. — Fm !ougb«, «9, 302, 

498. — - Recorder’s comt, 41*9. — 
Bombay marine, 393, 499,— -Local 
and provincial. — Launch of the Ma- 
labar, 89. — Embarkations, 186,-- 
Challenge te a magistrate. — Bom- 
h 303,— Joassamee 
Ipping Intelligence 



471 

76 

10 


393, 614. — Ariivais and depar- 
t ure^ 90, 186, 303, 501. — Muscat 
nan 394 — Commercial notices 500 
— Pri ce cm rent 61 3. — M iscel 1 an ies 
■ — Spasmodic cholct a 90. 186, 499. 

— Tiger caught 394. — earthquake 
in Kutch 610. — Baths, uumages, 
and deaths 90, 187,501, 395, 003, 615 
Bombay Literary Society— Egyptian 
Mummies pi rented by Capt. Boog 
of the Nil Evan Nepean. — Head of a 

Balia Rosa 69 

— American mission. Report 

by Mr. Graves 364 

Borneo ; proceedings of the Dutch — 
the Sultaun prepares for his escape 97 
British Empire in India, by Observa- 

vator 121 

Biown, Rev. David, Memoir of 1, 

105, 217, 417- — Elegaic .Stanzas 

t<* his metuoiy 32 

Buckingham** Tiavels in Palestine— 
an inrci eating Piospectus with ana- 
lysis of the v\ oik 274 

Buiiat Tartars names of their tribes 483 
Burns, Robot t: subscription for a 
monument to his memory, com- 
menced at Bombay 100 

By-Laws ; debate at the Ea<t- 
India House 258, 

C. 


Caissa : an entire series translated 
from rlie Sanscrit by a learned 
Brahmin, positions 347, solutions 463 

Cdairta, Politic d ollieial. — Poli- 
tic.il tclations 180. — Civil and mi- 
lirai y appointments 80, 81, 180, 

297, 298, 386. — Military regula- 
tions 80. — Furloughs 81, 498. — Re- 
waids to native officeis 385.— Na- 
tive general coutt mama! 290. — 
Supreme comt— Case of Comber- 
bacli r. Ci oft 490. — Projected ca- 
nal 84. — Local and piovinckd 81, 

180, 293, 386, 603.— Miscella- 
nies 32, 180, 499. — Shipping In- 
telligence 36, 183, 293, 383, ’495, 

604. — C‘'in;ncicial Notices 183, 

298, 389, 500, 604.— Arrivals and 
departuies 86, 183, 298, 299, 495, 

601. — Biitlis, marriages, and 
deaths .. 86, 133, 299, 339, 496, 6'04 

Canton packet shoal, its true situation 
givtn 14 

Cape of Good Hope 97, 193, 306, 

395, 514, 616. — Paihamentary dis- 
union 163. — Information to emi- 
grant^ 306. — Irruption of the Caf- 
fres — Dcpiedations of them. . 307, 617 


Cape Am 1 " re 9 

Cargados Garajos shoals , . . . . . ib. 

Carrier-pigeons, a practice adopted 
in raiious countries — Society of 
Pigeon-Fanciers at Antwerp . . . 464 
Cjshmeer, its boumlunVs described . 460 
Travels in, fiom an Ac- 
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count published by Geo. Foster, 

Esq. late ot the lion. Company's 

civil service . . .456 

Cashmeer goats, description of — some 
lately hi ought to Marseilles ... TO 

— shawl*-, their tahncatiou, 

texture, and valuation 461 


Catholic Chinches it Nvna, testoi.i- 
tion ut them to ancient pro i leges 4 72 
Ceiemouv ot investing Lieut-gea Sir 
T. Hi'lop, Halt, with the Grand 
Cross ot tlie Bath, at the G< vem- 


ment House, Calcutta, Mav 11, 

z«iy ' . . 

Ceremony of la) ini' the foundation- 
stone ot the new church a* Dum 

Dutn ?/Z 

Ceremonies at entering illegal associ- 
ations among the Chinese . . . . 448 

Ceremony observed at sea in crossing 
the line — Neptune on board , . . 3 15 


Cejlon, civil and rmlhaiy appoint- 
ments, yi. — Hevolt in Hand) ; otli - 
cial, published in Cejlon, 91. — Do. 
demi-official published in Cevhm — 
Search fm t.,e Pietemlei, suhnns- 
sion ol the ltbel ptovim.es, 93, 1. 

• — Official d-tto, piinliMit <1 in Ce\- 
lou, 1^7.— lhd'tic.il official >tate 
paper and prod miation, dafe<l Co- 
lombo, 23 th Nov. 1«I3,504, 510. 

— Alt lit. u v — official, <l«ited Colom- 
bo, 29th Jan. 1819; — Kivult in 
Kami), 615. — Bullm and death--, 616 
Chang*mnig, Vice-io\ ot S/e-diucn, 
a Tailar by exti action, persecutes 
the native Chiistian- ol his pio- 

vince, decapitate- an Luiopeau mis- 
sionaiy, and attei v\ an In por-ons 


lit nisei f . . . 342 

Chai t of the Madagascar Archipelago ; 

stnctuieson 9 

Chemistry of literatuie, expeiiment 
made on (ten. Gom gaud's cam- 
paign, l.y a Distiller . 225 


China, 97, 192, 3'<6, 443, 552.— 
Early hr-t«>i y ol, l2o. — Onuu of 
the Chine-e i.aion, 114. — Com- 
mercial -tatduent- — Births and 
deaths, *»7— Ec-’ivities at Canton, 

396. — Impoi ration of tobacco pro- 
hibited, 192. -- Mi-cellaiieous and 
Eitua.iv, see Sincnsiituu. 

Cbinaitr, the plane-tice in the Cash- 
ineeiian 1 mtru.«irc, dc-ri.bed . . . 460 

Chines:* -cliooU, iindu the diuctiou 
ot Mr. Medhuist, .n,5 — Emigrants 
i’i the President*) ot lahutta com- 
plained of 33 . — K>h;i<i-'i .tpli) , or 
content* ot a u pula hook on mo- 
lal dmie-, 4 *0 — Dictionary by 
Dr. Moni-on progress. of, 25*4. • 
Translation of the Book ot Com- 
mon Pi.ivtr and Ps ilms, 36,?. — 
Mvtholn : . a! account ot C-uisf, 

125. — Euu i r o the Prince Regent, 

341. — Dr. Moriiaou's Account of 


Page 

the late Embassy, 561 — Remains of 

Chiistian chuiclus 329 

Choleia moibus, dreadful effects at 
Pnitrtbyhur, 387. — E-tbnate ot its 
ravages, 613. — Remedies against it 
-—Jesuits medicine, 340. — A -imple 
remedy, 463. — European remedy 551 
Clumru-hm fo. tress, cariicd in a spr- 
i.U'd maime. l>\ a -iimII toice un- 
der the duectum ot I nuts. Bran- 
don and Baton, and Dr. Phillot, 

Miry von 76 

Clrnich at Dum Dum, t demon) of 
laving 'be hmtidat'ou Done ... 62 

Chinch ot England, Pi.avei** and 

Ps.iltti t: n. Mated into t hniuv hy 

Di. Von j.miu 363 

Coinage. I a-t India, remm k- on, by 

St.ijatf 3>23 

Cole*, ‘Mi W.ll.am, his character and 

<le if It . . . ♦ . . 95 

Coll* go, Fast Ii.d'u, at IE/!e\bui\ ; 
ex. iien. at. on, Mav '_ v , Did . . . 67 

, Madia-, evi.m*. pioii a r , 

1 tec. 20, 1313 166 

, Missionary, ne«.i Calcuua 283 

ot 1 oi t William, Anna's of, 

l>\ Thomas Roebuck, captaiu in the 
Aladras native iulanti) , exnimuir 

in the college, &e 175, 584 

, Anglo-Chinese, at Malacca 238 

, New Sunni, in Tiavancme 267 

, at Cot y m 597 

Colonial ordination — ubst au.e of a 
bill regnlatimr the s.mie . . . . 65 

Colonial e^taiilislime.its, estimates 
called for, 66. — Natty estimates, 

oi dim’.i'.e estimates 67 

Collections in Natural HNtot) in Java 
and Sumatra, mole by Dr. Hors- 
lield, designed for the Muswum at 

the India House 172 

CoinVi h.ich v. Ci olt, ca-e tiled be- 
loie the Snp' cure Court ot Calcutta 490 
Comet, run irks on t ;,e same liv va- 
rious obseneis, with scientific 
notice** — at the Koval Observatory, 
Gicenw icli ; Koval Al liMiy’Aca- 
deu»\, Woolwich; by Dr. Burney, 
ot (iospoit ; Ednibui i. h, and .it 
Pai is, 1 73, 174. — lh ole'-sor ( )lhej>' 

oi>M nations ... 470 

Cons i dei at ions’ <.j* i i lt m ct -sitv ot im- 
proving the hi*! an population iu 
histoiy and moral', previous to the 
iutioduciioii ot Christianity ... 12 

Courts ot judicature among the Hin- 
doo’ 4 ...... 20 

Cotton, statement ot the total impor- 
tation in China, tor the year 1818 97 

— , machim ft. r packing . . . . 7ff 

, ti ave!' of a pound of - . . S&I 

Coxon, Major, some particulars of v * 
bis ciuat ,utcr and last service® . . 95 
Cicinationot widows, petition agSlttst, ' ' 
signed hy a great number si the 
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most respectable Hindu inhabitants 

of Calcutta 15 

Crimea, a large body of sepaiatists 
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